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PREFACE. 


UN  the  preparation  of  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  BTOGRAPPiY, 
'^  the  editors  and  publishers  have  aimed  to  assemble  in  permanent  and  attractive 
form,  correct  life  sketches  and  portraits  of  a  n\imber  of  Representative  Citizens  of  the 
Nation,  who  are  or  have  been  conspicuous  in  official  or  ci\'il  station.  The  value  of  such 
a  work  will  be  appreciated  v.'hen  it  is  remembered  that,  apart  from  its  high  standard  of 
literary  and  artistic  excellence,  it  is  intended  to  contain  such  a  collection  of  thorouLrh. 
interesting  and  authentic  biographical  sketches  of  men  of  the  time — living  or  recently 
deceased — as  will  assure  to  the  readers  of  the  present  and  future  a  full  treasury  of 
reference  and  information. 

Our  country  is  very  rich  and  glorious  in  the  achievements  of  her  sons,  whether  as 
Divines,  Statesmen,  Legislators,  jurists,  Financiers,  Physicians,  Merchants,  Manufactu- 
rers or  Engineers,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  include  many  such  representative 
men,  in  whatever  vocation,  who  ha\-e  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  State 
and  National  polity,  and  an  industrial,  commercial  and  social  development  unsur- 
passed in  the  world. 
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RECENT  FACTS  AND   CHANGES. 


WHILE  this  volume  has  been  going  through  the  press  in  its  several  Parts — i  to  9 
inclusive — beginning  in  the  winter  of  1S96,  and  now  (April,  1S99)  completed — 
the  following  facts  and  changes,  relating  to  the  subjects  who  are  included  in  it,  are  to  be 
noticed    as    follows : 

Hon.  J.  Edward  Simmons,  President  of  the  Fourth  National  Rank,  New  York  City, 
was  elected  President  of  The  New  York  Clearing  House  Association  in  October, 
1896,  and  re-elected  in  October,  1S97. 

Hon.  John  SnERM.\N  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  McKinley,  in  March,  1S97.  He  resigned  that  office  April  25,  1S9S, 
retiring  to  private  life  after-  forty-four  years  of  conspicuous  public  service. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Dayton  resigned  as  Postmaster  of  New  York  City,  April  14,  1S97, 
relinquishing  the  office  in  May  following.  He  was  the  candidate  for  Comptroller 
of  New  York  on  the  Jeffersonian  (George)  Democracy  in  November,  1897,  receiv- 
ing 35,578  votes  and  running  about  14,000  votes  above  the  head  of  his  ticket. 

Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain,  was  tendered,  by 
President  McKinley,  the  first  commission  as  Major-General  and  the  command  of  a 
corps  in  the  United  States  Volunteers.  At  the  time  of  said  tender  General  Dodge 
was  not  able  to  accept,  but,  if  the  war  assumed  proportions  to  make  his  services 
needed,  he  informed  the  President  that  he  would  accept,  and  under  these  conditions 
the  matter  was  held  in  abeyance.  On  September  10,  189S,  President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed General  Dodge  one  of  a  commission  of  distinguished  officers  and  civilians 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  tlie  Commissary,  Quartermaster,  and  Medical  Depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  army  during  tlie  war  with  Spain,  and  General  Dodge 
was  subsequently  chosen  President  of  said  commission. 

Calvin  Foster  died  at  his  home,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  November  12,  189S,  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  which  occurred  October  27. 

Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  resigned  as  Sccretar)'  of  the  Interior  m  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  in  December,  1S9S,  relinquishing  the  office  to  his  successor,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  in  February,  1S99. 

Mr.  William  Salomon  retired  from  the  banking  house  of  Sjieyer  &  Co.,  January 
1,  1899,  and  has  accepted  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  1-ialtimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Compan)',  with  the  reorganization  of  which  proj)- 
erty  he  was  intimately  connected. 

Rear-Admiral  Gloroe  Dewey  was  appointed  Admiral — the  grade  liaving  been  revived 
by  special  act  of  Congress  for  him,  and  to  continue  during  his  life — on  March  3, 
1899,  and  unaniniousl)-  confirmed  b)-  the  Senate  on  the  same  day. 
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ABrvAlIA:\I   LINCOLN. 

AnuAiiAM  Li.NCOiA,  sixteenth  PresiileTit  of  the  Uiiiled  States,  and  of  immortal  rcuown  as 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  during  the  great  Civil  War,  Emancipator  of  the  Slave:^,  and 
"  Jlartyr,"  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ilnrdin  County,  Ky.,  on  Fchruary  IL',  ISOO,  and  died  by 
tlio  hand  of  an  assassin,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  15,  1805.  While  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  he  was  entirely  and  absolutely  American,  being  untouched  and  iinalfected  in  any  waj-  by 
English  traditions,  inlluences,  or  ideas.  IMore,  probably,  than  any  other  man  ^yho  has  ever 
occupied  the  presidency,  except  possibly  his  immediate  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  he  was  one 
of  the  "plain  people,"  a  product  of  the  masses;  and  above  .ill  else  he  was  a  typical  "  Western 
man,"  or  backwoodsman  of  tlio  pioneer  era.  His  grandfather,  Abr.-vhara  Lincoln,  a  Virginian 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Berks  County,  Pa,  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  three  children, 
Mordecai,  Josiah,  and  Thomas,  to  Kentucky,  about  ITSO,  and  settled  as  a  farmer  in  Jeffer- 
son County.  About  two  years  later,  while  clearing  a  farm  in  the  forest,  he  was  murdered  by 
an  Indian  in  sight  of  his  youngest  son,  Thomas,  then  six  years  of  ago.  The  law  of  jirimo- 
geniture  being  still  in  effect,  tho  property  descended  to  the  oldest  son,  who  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  West  and  appears  to  have  been  a  brave,  intelligent,  honorable  and  fairly  well-to- 
do  man,  as  was  also  his  brotlier  Josiah.  Thomas,  tho  youngest  son,  learned  tho  carpenter's 
trade  and  was  a  good  workman,  although  not  successful  either  in  that  or  in  farming.  He  vv-as 
a  man  in  j-ears  before  he  could  write  his  name;  and  perhajis  tho  only  book  lie  liad  ever  read  was 
the  Bible.  Although  called  ''shiftless"  he  had  many  good  qualities  and  amiable  traits.  Ou 
Juno  12,  1800,  he  was  married  in  WajTio  County.  Ky.,  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  to  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks,  a  somewhat  religious-minded,  very  intelligent  young  woman  of  humble  family, 
like  himself  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  who  bore  him  threo  children — Sarah,  born  February  5  0, 
1S07;  Abraham;  and  Thomas,  who  lived  but  a  few  days.  Ho  was  a  Freo-'Will  Baptist  in  early 
life,  a  Presbyterian  later,  and  died  a  ''Campbellite,"  or  member  of  the  "Christian  Church." 
Attracted  by  the  prospects  of  wringing  a  better  living  fi-om  its  fertile  soil  ho  removed  to  Indiana 
in  ISIO.  His  good  wife  died  of  a  pest  disease  when  her  sou  .-\braham  was  about  ten  years  old. 
in  her  last  moments  counselHug  her  "Abe"  and  "Sally"  "  to  be  good  to  one  another,  to  lovo 
their  kindred,  and  to  worship  God."  Notwithstanding  tlie  poverty  in  which  her  life  was  spent 
she  was  uncomplaining  and  amiable,  although  somewhat  worn  and  saddened  by  work;  slie  was 
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all  that  a  wife  or  mother  should  bo,  anil  was  honortil  and  beloved  by  her  children.  Her  son,  in 
successful  manhood,  once  said :  "  God  bless  ni}-  mother !  all  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe 
to  her."  A  year  or  two  after  his  first  wife's  death  Thomas  Lincoln  married  a  good  and  intelli- 
gent Christian  woman,  a  widow,  named  Johnston,  born  Sally  Bush,  who  proved  a  most  capable 
helpmeet  and  a  fond  and  loving  mother  to  his  orphaned  children,  whose  mental  training  and 
physical  comfort  she  labored  incessantly  to  promote,  making  no  distinction  between  them  and 
her  own  by  the  previous  marriage.  As  a  boy  "  Abo"  was  not  over-fond  of  manual  labor.  For 
study  he  had  almost  a  passion,  and  although  at  first  his  father  disapproved  of  it,  he  came  in  the 
end  to  foster  it  in  every  reasonable  way.  All  the  schooling  the  lad  received  would  not  aggre- 
gate a  year's  attendance;  and  for  the  primitive  instruction  he  did  receive  he  had  to  walk,  going 
and  coming,  nine  or  ten  miles  a  day;  his  companion  being  his  sister  Sally.  This  sister,  a  good- 
humored  and  intelligent  girl,  married  early  and  died  about  two  years  afterward.  The  only 
books  "Abe"  had  at  command  were  a  Bible  and  a  copy  of  JEsop's  Fables,  and  the  effect  of  their 
early  and  persistent  study  was  evident  in  his  whole  later  sayings  and  writings.  With  a  piece 
of  chalk  or  charcoal  he  did  his  "sums,"  on  logs,  boards,  and  wooden  shovels;  and  in  a  "copy- 
book" he  made,  ho  preserved  in  a  neat  hand  such  scraps  of  poetry  and  wisdom  as  specially 
attracted  his  attention.  Beyond  an  occasional  newspaper  he  had  almost  nothing  to  read;  yet, 
in  spite  of  these  deprivations  and  disadvantages,  ho  was  far  beyond  his  companions  in  mental 
make-up,  character,  and  ambition.  Although  timid  and  rather  .sad  of  countenance,  he  was  fund 
of  jokes  and  stories,  and  was  popular  with  everybody  by  reason  of  his  inflexible  sense  of  honesty 
and  justice  as  well  as  his  great  good-nature.  When  only  seventeen  years  old  he  was  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  althougji  as  a  boy  ho  had  been  a  rather  small  one.  From  this  period  until 
he  was  twenty-five  his  life  was  a  compound  of  hanl  work,  incessant  struggle,  and  repeated  fail- 
ure. The  epithet  "rail-splitter"  was  boi'n  of  this  epoch.  A  variation  in  the  monotony  of  tho 
struggle  was  a  journey  on  a  flatboat  to  >'ew  Orleans.  In  18."0  hi.s  father  removed  to  JMacon 
County,  111.,  and  "Abe"  aided  in  building  tlio  cabin,  and  making  a  clearing.  Ho  made  an- 
other trip  to  New  Orleans  and  on  returning  became  a  cleik  in  a  store  and  began  to  study 
hard.  In  the  Black  Ilawk  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  company  of  mounted  volunteers,  was 
chosen  captain,  and  made  the  campaign,  althougli  not  in  any  battles.  Subsequently  politics 
began  to  occupy  him,  and  after  one  defeat  ho  was  in  l.s32  elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature  and 
retained  there  several  terms.  He  served  for  a  time  as  postmaster  of  Salem,  failed  in  his  biisi- 
ness  schemes,  and  finally  became  a  surveyor,  and  also  turned  his  attention  to  tlic  study  of  law. 
Being  a  fine  writer,  he  got  work  drawing  up  deeds  and  other  legal  documents,  and  at  the  State 
capital  law  library  perfected  his  acquaintance  with  legal  princijilcs  and  procedures,  and  in  the 
end  became  a  practising  lawyer.  His  uloipience  now  began  to  attract  attention,  and  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  August,  ls4G.  From  [s\i)  to  l^jJ-  ho  worked  diligently  at  his  profession 
in  Springfield,  but  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  drew  him  again  into  jiolitics,  and  dur- 
ing tho  remainder  of  his  life  his  whole  energies  were  devoted  to  the  public  service,  in  which  ho 
won  tho  highest  renown  and  a  place  in  hi.storj'  not  inferior  to  that  occupied  by  Washington. 
Originally  a  Whig,  Lincoln  became  tho  leader  of  tho  licpublicans  in  his  State  during  tho  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska controversy;  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  IS.'iS,  in  wliich 
year  ho  drew  upon  himself  the  attention  of  tho  whole  country  by  his  eloquent  utterances  during 
rt  series  of  debates  with  Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  great  Democratic  leadt^-,  whom  ho 
afterward  defeated  for  tho  Pre.sidcncy.  That  ho,  even  thus  early,  knew  tho  temper  of  the 
American  people  is  evident  from  one  of  his  utterances,  which  was  probably  tho  first  to  win  him 
national  distinction.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.     I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and   half  free.     1  do  not  e.xjiect  Ihc  Union  to  be  dissolved.     T  do  no/, 
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exiicct  tlie  house  \o  fall— but  1  do  exiiect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.     It  will  bocomo  all  one 
tiling  or  all  the  other.      Either  the  oiiiionoiits  of  ^-lavery  will  arre.st  the  further  t-pread  of  it,  and  ' 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  iu  course  of  ultimate  extinction; 
or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  iji  all  the  States,  old  as 
well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  youth." 

'  In  New  Yoi'k  rit.y,  in  I'ebruary,  l^iJO,  ho  delivered  a  powerful  speech  at  the  Cooper  Union, 

and  iu  the  following  May  he  was  the  favorite  candidate  of  many  Western  Republicans  for  the 
Presidency  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  won  the  nomination  on  the  third  ballot  as  a  safer 
leader  than  Seward,  who  till  the  last  moment  was  the  party's  accepted  standard-bearer. 
Elected  to  the  Presidency  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  electoral  votes,  defeating  Douglas,  Breck- 
inridge, and  Beil,  lie  became  at  once  not  only  the  head  of  the  Jicpublicans  but  of  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  loyal  to  the  Federal  Government ;  for  the  oiiposition  element  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  declining  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  election,  which  tliey  felt  jeoparded  the  permanency 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  claimed  the  prerogative  of  secession,  and  by  special  ordinance  seven 
of  the  Southern  States  in  rapid  succession  legislated  themselves  out  of  the  Union  and  estab- 

\  li.shed  a  provisional  government  under  the  stylo  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with 

\  JelTcrson  Davis  as  President.     Drawing  into  his  cabinet  the  ablest  of  the  Ecpublican  leaders, 

,-^*  President  Lincoln,  against  whose  life  plots  of  assassination  were  known  to  exist,  reached  Wash- 

ington guarded  by  the  Detective  Pinkerton  and  A\'ard  H.  Lanion,  and  was  sworn  into  ofQco. 
Ilis  inaugural  address  was  conciliatory,  but  had  no  elFcct  upon  the  determination  of  the  South  to 
persist  iu  its  course.  Lincoln  studiously  avoided  preeijiitating  a  conflict,  but  as  the  forts,  arse- 
nals, and  public  buildings  within  the  limits  of  the  seceding  States  had  been  seized  by  force,  and 
as  his  attempt  to  provision  the  besieged  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  was  resisted  by  acts  of  war,  ho 
called  seventy-five  thousand  militia  of  the  loyal  States  under  arras  for  three  months  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  robollion.  Beforo  a  month  liad  passed,  it  having  become  evident 
that  "the  South"  was  determined  to  pit  itself  with  all  it  possessed  against  the  Federal  authori- 
ties, Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  about  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  soldiers  and  sailors,  to 
maintain  tlie  National  suiircmacy.  Four  years  of  bitter  and  bloody  war  followed,  in  which  at 
times  the  Federal  force  in  tho  field  exceeded  a  million  men,  and  tlie  volunteer  forces  of  the 
Confederates  together  with  State  troops  aggregated  nearly  an  equal  number.  Victory  and 
defeat  fell  by  turn  to  both  sides;  and  afur  tlio  slnuglitcr  and  permanent  maiming  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  the  exiicnditiuo  of  billi>.ns  of  dollars,  tho  contest  closed  by  tho  surren- 
der of  Lee  to  Grant  at.  ApjioiuaUnx  Court  lrou^.^  in  April,  l-^r,."..  During  these  ovontful  years 
President  Lincoln  develoiieil  tho  liighe.st  statrsniaiiship  and  the  noblest  character.  His  sole 
thought  was.  the  maintenance  of  tin'  I'nion.  Tin'  emancipation  of  .slaves,  finally  decreed  by 
proclamation,  January  1,  Isi'.:',  was  made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  war;  and  although  it  is 
spoken  of  as  distinctively  tho  crowning  act  of  Jjincnln's  adniinislratinn,  that  honor  belongs  to  the 
task  of  saving  the  Union,  to  which,  tlrst.  last,  and  all  the  time,  Lincoln  bcait  his  whole  energy. 
Brought  up  where  slavery  existi'd,  I^incolu  docs  not  ajijioar  to  have  had  that  horror  of  it  which 
affected  tho  abolitionists  of  tho  North;  hut,  all  the  sain<\  ho  had  brought  in  a  bill  while  in  Con- 
gress for  tho  freeing  of  tho  slaves  in  thi-  Oi.-tii.-t  of  Cohmibia;  and  ''more  than  any  contemporary 
statesman,  ho  had  in  the  long  six  years'  agitation  [preceding  Civil  War],  insisted  that,  tran 
scending  tho  technical  point  of  constitutional  authority  or  tho  problem  of  public  policy,  the 
deeper  question  of  human  right  and  wrong  lay  at  tho  bottom  of  the  slavery  controversy."  A 
study  of  his  administration  will  reveal  tlie  fact  that  ho  never  yielded  to  outside  pressure  in  this 
matter.  He  repeatedly  suggested  gradual  emancipation  and  compensation;  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  countermanded  tho  ordcr.s  of  general  officers  who  attempti>d  to  free  slaves  inde- 
pendent of  Congre.-sional  a'-tion.     (_)uly  wh.'u  tho  v(jico  of  tho  peo])lo  demanded  tho  step  did  he 
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take  it,  for  he  had  been  bred  in  the  school  of  statesmen  to  whom  loyalty  to  the  Constitutidn 
was  paramount;  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  January  1,  1>>63,  covering  the  eight 
States  then  in  open  rebellion  and  also  portions  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  was  issued  by  him  as 
"Commander-in-Chief"  and  as  a  necessary  war  measure.  Later,  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for- 
ever, he  supported  in  Congress  the  movement  to  abolish  slavery  by  Constitutional  amendment; 
and  on  January  31,  IStJo,  by  joint  resolution  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  proposed  to  the 
States.  While  Lincoln  hoped  and  prayed  for  success  in  the  great  task  that  fell  to  him,  he  was 
not  ambitious;  and  there  is  proof  that  he  was  willing  to  support  either  Seymour  or  McClellan 
for  the  Presidency  on  a  Union  platform  to  carry  out  the  work  he  had  begun  and  which  bore  upon 
him  so  heavily.  Down  to  the  very  last  he  was  willing  to  stop  the  war,  listen  to  overtures  for 
peace,  and  to  grant  amnesty.  The  foreign  policy  of  his  administration  was  marked  by  firm- 
ness, discretion,  and  good  sense.  "Peace  with  honor"  was  maintained  with  the  European  na- 
tions with  whom  the  United  States  became  involved,  notably  England  and  France;  and  the  steady 
moral  support  given  to  ^Mexico  in  her  struggle  with  tlie  latter  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  army,  the  capture  and  execution  of  Maximilian,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Republic. 
Elected  for  a  second  term  by  a  greatly  increased  electoral  vote,  defeating  General  JlcClellan, 
Lincoln  gave  the  keynote  of  his  sentiments  in  the  famous  phrase  in  his  inaugural  address: 
"Malice  toward  none,  charity  for  all."  After  the  fall  of  "the  Confederacy"  he  visited  Rich- 
mond ;  and  on  the  broad  and  magnanimous  lines  of  the  military  conquerors  of  the  rebellion, 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  with  whom  he  was  in  perfect  harmony  at  all  times,  was  engaged 
upon  the  problem  of  reconstruction,  when,  during  an  hour  of  relaxation  at  Ford's  Theatre,  in 
Wa.shington,  on  the  night  of  April  14,  isr,5  ("Good  Friday"),  he  was  shot  by  an  assas.-^in,  John 
Wilkes  Booth  (an  actor  of  note  and  celebrated  family,  who  sympathized  with  "  the  Lost  Cause"). 
and  died  on  the  following  day,  burying  the  nation  in  deepest  grief  and  awakening  sorrow 
throughout  the  whole  world.  A  volume  would  not  sulBce  to  describe  Lincoln's  character,  lie 
was  essentially  a  plain,  straightforward,  honest  man,  knowing  the  people  and  trusting  them, 
and  being  in  turn  trusted  and  beloved.  "  Wielding  the  power  of  a  king  he  retained  the  mod- 
esty of  a  commoner."  He  rarely  denied  himself  to  any  visitor,  even  when  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  responsibility;  and  his  homely,  genial  ways  made  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
his  friends.  No  more  sincere  man  ever  lived.  "His  face  told  the  story  of  his  life— a  life  of 
sorrow  and  struggle,  of  deep-seated  sadness,  of  ceaseless  endeavors."  At  times  during  the 
rebellion  he  was  plunged  into  an  intense  melancholy ;  but  however  acute  his  anguish  or  pro- 
longed, he  never  manifested  ill-feeling  or  bitterness.  His  ordeal  was  as  trying  as  that  of 
Washington,  and  vastly  greater  in  many  respects.  The  fund  of  good-humor  for  which  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  young  man  continued  with  him,  apparently  inexhaustible,  until  the  last; 
and  he  was  in  perfect  health  and  spirits  down  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Although  at  the  ago 
of  twenty-one  he  had  a  mastery  of  but  little  more  than  the  simple  rudiments,  he  developed 
every  mental  power  rapidly  when  confronted  by  circumstances.  The  bed-rock  of  his  character 
was  "common-sense;"  and  his  quaint  sayings  and  stories  had  as  great  a  power  of  conveying 
truths  as  the  famous  fables  which  gave  him  so  much  delight  as  a  youth.  "Talleyrand  himbclf," 
says  an  observer,  "was  not  made  sponsor  for  so  many  historic  sayings  as  have  fallen  to  tlio 
heritage  of  Abraham  Lincoln.''  His  speeches,  besides  evincing  a  perfect  grasp  of  the  subject, 
were  marvels  of  clearness  and  care  as  well  as  elegance  of  diction.  Nothing  simpler  or  finer  has 
ever  fallen  from  the  lijis  of  an  American  than  his  speech  at  Gettysburg,  on  November  19,  isc;^. 
It  is  a  classic,  and  is  hero  given  as  an  evidence  of  the  speaker's  exquisite  sentiment  and  wonder- 
ful mastery  of  language: 

"  Foui-score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  etjual.      Now  we 
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are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  mot  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gavo  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a 
larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  wo  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add 
or  detract.  Tho  world  will  little  note  nor  long  romembor  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  ns 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  ■«"e 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  tho  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  wo  here  highly  resolve  that  these  di'ad  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  imdor 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

On  November  i,  1842.  Lincoln,  then  being  a  public  man  of  considerable  reputation  in  Illi- 
nois, married  Miss  Mary  Todd.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  four  sous.  The  death  of  her 
hushand  and  three  of  hor  sous  naturally  had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who 
shared  with  her  illustrious  bOsband  in  the  trials,  excitements,  and  dangers  of  the  rebellion  pe- 
riod. One  of  these  sons,  Kobert  T.  Lincoln,  born  in  1S13,  and  who  served  in  the  Union  army 
from  1SG4  to  180,5,  adopted  tho  profession  of  law.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinets  of 
Presidents  Garfield  and  Arthur,  and  from  1889  till  1S93  was  United  States  Minister  to  (3reat 
Britain. 


EDA V IN   IsL   STANTON. 

Hon.  Edwi.n  JIacv  Stanton,  statesman,  Attorney-General  in  tho  cabinet  of  President 
Buchanan,  and  the  great  War  ^Minister  in  President  Lincoln's  cabinet,  was  born  in  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  December  19,  181. i.  Ho  descended  from  Quaker  ancestry,  his  father.  Dr.  David  Stanton, 
being  a  native  of  Ehode  Island,  and  who,  during  the  early  childhood  of  Edwin,  was  a  highly 
respected  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  Ohio.  His  mother  was  a  JMiss  Norman,  daugli- 
ter  of  a  Virginia  planter  who  owned  the  farm  upon  which  the  battle  of  Cedar  Jlountain  was 
fought  in  1S02.  Left  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  orphan  children  while  still  a  child  himself,  he 
early  learned  the  lessons  of  industry  and  self-reliance.  When  only  thirteen  years  of  age  he  left 
the  village  school  and  entered  the  store  of  a  bookseller  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a  clerk.  During 
the  three  years  which  he  passed  iu  this  store  his  .spare  time  was  given  up  to  building  upon  tho 
scanty  education  he  had  received  in  his  native  town,  and  this  with  such  success  that  in  1831  he 
was  able  to  enter  Kenyon  College.  Young  as  ho  was,  he  already  had  aspirations  and  ambi- 
tions, and  these  led  him  in  the  direction  of  the  bar;  and  so  after  a  brief  course  in  college,  of 
two  years,  ho  began  that  study  in  the  offico  of  his  guardian,  Daniel  L.  Collier,  with  whom  ho 
spent  five  years  in  thorough  devotion  to  his  profession.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Columbus  bar,  and  although  his  preparatory  training 
had  been  desultory  and,  as  it  might  bo  thought,  insufiicient,  he  was  already  recognized  by 
those  who  knew  him  a.^  a  young  man  of  tmusual  intelligence  and  breadth  of  mind,  and  as  a 
promising  lawyer.  He  began  practice  in  tho  small  town  of  Cadiz,  iu  his  native  State,  and  even 
in  so  limited  a  field  his  remarkable  abilities  commanded  success,  and  within  a  year  he  was  made 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Harrison  County,  in  whi(;li  Cadiz  is  situated.  Already  his  income  had 
reached  a  point  which  not  only  enabled  him  to  support  liimsclf  and  keep  out  of  debt,  but  to 
contribute  toward  maintaining  and  educating  llie  other  orphan  children  of  the  family  of  whom 
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he  was  the  elder  brother  and  protector.  He  became  notable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
prosecuting  attorney  for  his  delicate  sense  of  justice  and  his  inflexibility  in  regard  to  the  exact 
administration  of  the  law.  Within  a  few  more  years  Stanton  had  acquired  a  State  reputation, 
and  in  1812  he  was  settled  in  his  native  town  of  Steubenville,  enjoying  a  large  practice  and  also 
filling  the  functions  of  Keporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  His  professional  career  at  this 
time  was  remarkable  for  his  connection  with  many  important  cases,  among  which  was  his 
defence  of  Mr.  McNulty,  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  charged  by  the 
General  Government  with  embezzlement,  in  which  case  he  gained  a  verdict  for  his  client.  In 
ISiS  Mr.  Stanton  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Shaler  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  in  this  busy  and  thriving  city  he  soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar.  He  now 
took  a  position  among  the  foremost  of  leading  lawyers  practising  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington.  Conspicuously  among  the  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  whose  reputation  . 
became  national,  were  those  known  as  '"The  First  Erie  War,"  "The  Wheeling  Bridge  Case," 
and  the  '"  Mauney  and  McCormick  Reaping  Machine"'  contest.  Here  it  is  proper  to  recount  the 
first  meeting  of  Mr.  Stanton  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  occurred  in  1859,  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
chanced  to  be  his  associate  counsel  in  the  celebrated  McCormick  Reaper  case.  It  is  stated  that 
one  morning,  while  in  his  oflSce,  Mr.  Stanton  found  himself  confronted  by  a  tall,  ungainly. 
Western-looking  man  who  extended  his  liand  and  introduced  himself  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
was  warmly  greeted  by  his  senior.  It  is  remarkable,  both  in  the  history  of  the  men  and  in  the 
history  of  this  case,  that  the  two  clashed  in  this  their  first  acquaintance  to  such  an  extent  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  suit.  It  had  chanced  that  at  different  times 
Mr.  Stanton  had  been  engaged  by  Attorney-General  Black  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Government  in  certain  important  actions  at  law,  and  as  early  as  1858  he  was  in  California, 
acting  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  important  land  cases.  So  favorable  was  the  opinion 
formed  of  his  abilities,  both  by  Attorney-General  Black  and  President  Buchanan,  that  upon  the 
resignation,  December  U,  1850,  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  promotion  of 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  to  that  office,  Stanton  was  profi'ered  the  Attorney-Generalship,  and  thus 
became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  James  Buchanan.  The  fact  that  Stanton  had  always  been 
a  Democrat  caused  his  advent  into  the  Cabinet  to  be  hailed  by  Floyd,  Howell  Cobb,  and  the  rest, 
as  a  gain  for  their  side,  but  they  were  very  soon  to  be  undeceived  in  regard  to  this.  When 
South  Carolina  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  December  20,  1860,  Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  of 
the  United  States  army,  was  in  command  of  the  small  garrison  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor. The  men  were  quartered  in  Fort  Jloultrie,  but  on  the  night  of  December  2r.th,  the  contem- 
plated movement  being  entirely  unsuspected.  Major  Anderson  transferred  his  garrison, 
ammunition,  and  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter.  This  act  gave  great  offence  to  the  friends  of  seces- 
sion, and  it  transpired  that  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  had  promised  the  South  Carohna 
authorities  that  no  change  detrimental  to  their  movement  should  be  made  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor. When  the  dispatches  of  Major  Anderson,  conveying  the  particulars  of  the  change  he  had 
made,  were  received  by  the  President,  he  convened  a  Cabinet  council.  Referring  to  this  meet- 
ing Mr.  Stanton  once  said,  "I  shall  never  forget  our  coming  together  that  night.  Buchanan 
sat  in  his  armchair  in  a  corner  of  the  room  as  white  as  a  sheet,  with  the  stumji  of  a  cigar  in 
his  hand.  The  dispatches  were  laid  before  us,  and  so  much  violence  ensued  that  he  had  to  turn 
us  all  out  of  doors."'  Secretary  Floyd,  it  is  said,  stormed  at  the  President  and  urged  him  not 
only  to  order  Jlajor  Anderson  and  his  men  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  but  also  to  withdraw  the 
National  trooi)3  from  Charleston  Harbor,  and  in  these  demands  he  was  warmly  supported  by 
his  associates,  excepting  Stanton.  The  latter  listened  to  the  propositions  of  his  colleagues  until 
his  patience  gave  way,  when,  excited  by  his  feelings,  he  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  in  tlio 
severest  terms,  characterizing  their  proposed  action  as  cowardly  and  treasonable,  and  its  propo- 
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sition  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation  as  unparalleled  impudence.  Floyd  resigned  the 
oflSce  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix 
becoming  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Supported  by  these  men  Stanton  did  all  in  his  power  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  his  country  during  the  unexpired  terra  of  Buchanan's  administration.  For 
the  first  year  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  presidency,  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  j 
Secretary  of  War,  but  he  then  retired,  and  on  January  13,  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  called  his  old  i 
associate  and  enemy  to  fill  this  important  position,  destined  to  become  the  most  important  in  i 
the  gift  of  the  Government.  While  some  of  the  President's  friends  intimated  that  the  impul- 
sive manner  and  outspoken  nature  of  Stanton  were  ol).iectionable  traits,  Mr.  Greeley  says  of 
him,  in  his  work  ("The  American  Conflict"),  "The  country  hailed  the  new  appointment  as  an 
auspicious  augury."  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stanton's  accession  to  the  War  Department  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  Army  was  more  than  problematic.  There  were  too  many  political  generals 
upon  its  rolls,  some  of  whom  were  prone  to  assume  responsibilities  properly  belonging  to  the 
President,  by  jumping  at  conclusions  upon  Constitutional  questions,  involving  such  delicate 
questions  as  confiscation  and  emancipation,  while  others  sought  to  ride  into  the  White  House 
upon  the  high  wave  of  military  fame  and  popularity.  Stanton  was  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  theso  classes  of  officers,  and  while  he  supported  to  the  utmost  all  those  engaged  earnestly 
and  conscientiously  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  functions,  he  insisted  upon  every  officer  per- 
forming his  own  and  his  whole  duty,  but  in  no  way  interfering  with  matters  and  duties  not  his. 
On  January  10,  1S62,  the  public  situation  was  alarming.  The  conditions  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions were  exceedingly  delicate,  there  was  unsatisfactory  news  from  the  armies  in  the  West,  tho 
public  credit  was  shaking,  and  to  crown  all,  General  McClellan,  who  at  this  time  was  tb.e  main 
dependence  of  the  Government,  had  been  taken  sick.  Under  these  circumstances  the  President 
convened  a  meeting  of  general  officers  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  country.  This  conference  was  followed  by  another  at  which  General 
McClellan  was  present,  when  President  Lincoln  signified  in  the  fullest  manner  his  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  plans  and  intentions  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  on  this  day  that  Stanton  entered  tlie 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  His  advent  was  marked,  within  two  weeks,  by  the  first  execu- 
tive war  order  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  believed  to  have  been  devised  and  promulgated  through  tlie 
aggressive  determination  of  Stanton,  which  gave  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  backbone  that  at  this  time 
he  sorely  needed.  This  "Order  No.  1,"  dated  January  27,  1862,  set  the  2L'd  day  of  February 
following  as  the  day  for  the  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stales 
against  tho  insurgents,  and  was  followed  by  a  second  order  to  I^IcClellan  to  advance  on  Kich- 
raond  by  way  of  Manassas  Junction.  In  regard  to  this  order  Stanton  afterward  gave  way  in 
response  to  a  long  letter  from  McClellan,  who  disapproved  of  the  line  of  advance  indicated  by 
the  order,  and  advocated  his  own  plan  of  campaign,  via  the  Peninsula.  Despite  this  concession, 
however,  McClellan  formed  the  opinion  that  Stanton  was  adverse  to  him  and  would  oppose  him 
by  his  inlluence,  and  this  idea  was  not  abandoned  even  when,  on  June  11,  1S62,  Stanton  wroto 
to  him  as  follows:  "Be  assured.  General,  that  there  never  has  been  a  moment  when  my  desire 
has  been  otherwise  than  to  aid  you  with  my  whole  heart,  mind,  and  strength,  since  the  hour  we 
tirst  met;  and  whatever  others  may  say  for  their  own  purposes,  you  have  never  had  and  never 
can  have  any  one  more  truly  your  friend,  or  more  anxious  to  support  you,  or  more  joyous  than 
I  shall  be  at  the  success  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be  achieved  by  your  arms."  But  even 
this  kindly  letter  of  appreciation  and  confidence  failed  to  win  the  friendship  of  McClellan,  who 
two  weeks  later  wrote  a  sharp  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  these  words:  "If  I  save 
US  army  now  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  nor  to  any  other  person  in  Wa^li- 
'"gton.  You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army."  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  this 
•"iguage  to  a  superior  officer,  McClellan  was  permitted  to  retain  his  command  until  the  7th  of 
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November  £ollo\ring,  when  he  was  relieved  by  order  of  the  President.  Stanton  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  at  a  time  when  the  duties  to  be  performed  were  such  as  no 
man  in  the  country  had  been  called  upon  to  face  before.  Denounced  by  enemies,  clamored  at 
by  politicians,  grumbled  at  by  generals,  and  despaired  of  by  his  friends,  he  continued  to  labor  at 
his  appointed  task  with  the  same  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Union  arms  which 
characterized  Lincoln  and  Grant.  To  his  great  task  Mr.  Stanton  devoted  every  energy  of  his 
mind  and  his  body.  He  slept  at  the  War  Office  for  months;  he  labored  till  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  after  a  brief  repose  would  be  at  his  desk  again  at  sunrise.  The  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  War  were  men  of  energy  and  strength,  but  were  unable  to  sustain  the  terrible 
strain  of  overwork  to  which  their  chief  never  yielded.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  was 
aggressive,  determined ;  would  brook  no  interference  in  his  plans  and  would  tolerate  no  remiss- 
ness in  their  execution.  Between  Stanton  and  General  Grant  there  was  entire  confidence, 
co-operation,  and  respect  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  their  oiBcial  intercourse.  From 
Fort  Donelson  to  Appomattox,  under  varying  fortunes  and  difficult  and  embarrassing  situations, 
Stanton  never  lost  faith  in  Grant  nor  failed  to  do  him  justice.  After  the  battle  of  Fort  Donel- 
son, Hallcck  recommended  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith,  a  division  commander  under  Grant,  for  promotion 
to  a  Major-Generalship,  but  Stanton,  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  battle, 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  this  recommendation,  but  on  the  day  when  the  telegram  was 
received  recommended  to  the  United  States  Senate  Brig. -Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  to  be  Major-Gen- 
eral  of  Volunteers,  a  nomination  which  was  confirmed  on  the  same  day.  It  is  stated  that  Lin- 
coln said  himself  that  he  never  wished  to  decide  an  important  question  without  first  consulting 
the  Secretary  of  War.  During  the  spring  of  1S03  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
Lincoln  for  the  removal  of  General  Grant,  who,  by  an  unwise  and  nearsighted  public  opinion, 
was  pronounced  incompetent  and  dilatory,  while  friends  of  ambitious  othcers  who  were  kept  in 
the  background  assailed  his  personal  character  industriously  in  their  efforts  for  his  displacement 
and  the  elevation  of  their  favorites.  Finally  one  of  Grant's  strongest  friends  in  Congress  said 
to  the  President  that  the  interest  of  the  country  demanded  that  Grant  should  be  superseded, 
whereupon  Lincoln  replied  simply,  "I  rather  like  the  man;  I  tbink  we  will  try  him  a  little 
longer,"  and  at  this  very  time  Secretary  Stanton  sent  a  dispatch  to  ilr.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  then  on  special  duty  with  Grant's  army,  as  follows:  "General 
Grant  has  full  and  absolute  authority  to  enforce  his  o\vn  commands  and  to  remove  any  person 
who  by  ignorance,  inaction,  or  any  other  cause,  interferes  with  or  delays  his  operations.  He 
has  the  full  confidence  of  the  Government,  is  expected  to  enforce  his  autliority,  and  will  be 
firmly  and  heartily  supported,  but  he  will  be  responsible  for  any  failure  to  exert  his  powers. 
You  may  communicate  this  to  him."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  unerring  wisdom  and 
judgment  Secretary  Stanton  put  every  man  to  the  test,  but  gave  his  unbounded  confidence  and 
support  in  such  instances.  In  November,  1S63,  Secretary  Stanton  created  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  departments  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Tennessee, 
and  placing  General  Grant  in  supreme  command.  In  order  to  invest  Grant  with  this  new  and 
enlarged  authorit}-,  Stanton  visited  Indianapolis,  where  Grant  mot  him,  and  a  conference  was 
held,  after  which  the  Secretary  of  War  accompanied  General  Grant  as  far  as  Louisville,  remain- 
ing there  a  day  discussing  the  situation  of  affairs.  At  this  time  General  Rosecrans  was  in 
command  at  Chattanooga,  but  there  was  danger  of  his  abandoning  this  important  position.  In 
fact,  while  the  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Grant  were  in  conference,  a  telegram  was  received 
intimating  that  such  would  be  the  case.  The  Secretary  of  War  at  once  directed  Grant  to 
assume  his  new  command  and  to  relieve  Rosecrans.  Grant  accordingly  telegraphed  to  Rose- 
crans and  Thomas,  assuming  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  and  ordering 
the  latter  to  relieve  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga.     This  action  of  Stanton's,  placing  the  three 
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great  armies  under  our  ablest  leader,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  harmony  out  of  discord,  and 
confidence  out  of  ruin  and  despair,  and  the  immediate  result  was  the  magnificent  victories  won 
by  Grant  around  Chattanooga.  But  while  thus  engaged  in  discussing  and  considering  the 
gravest  questions  bearing  upon  the  movements  of  our  armies  and  the  safety  of  the  country, 
Stanton  never  neglecte<l  the  wants  of  the  armies  themselves,  nor  ever  failed,  so  far  as  it  was  in 
his  power,  to  mitigate  the  trials,  dangers,  and  fatigues  of  warfare,  by  holding  in  strict  charge 
the  clothing,  arming,  and  feeding  of  the  Union  forces.  The  efficiency  of  the  commissary, 
quartermaster,  and  medical  departments  felt  especially  his  powerful  hand  at  the  helm,  while  the 
economy  of  life  effected,  as  compared  with  other  wars,  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  accurate 
test  of  the  care  and  skill  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  head  of  the  army.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
evidences  of  clearsightedness  in  regard  to  men,  which  was  so  remarkable  a  trait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  that  he  should  choose  Stanton  as  his  closest  associate  and  counsellor,  and  that  he  then 
stood  by  him,  accepted  his  advice,  and  sustained  him  against  his  enemies,  during  his  entire 
career  through  over  four  years  of  struggle.  Disappointed  officers  clamored  loudly  against  tho 
great  War  Secretary,  but  their  voices  were  not  heeded  by  the  Chief  Executive.  A  biographer 
of  Stanton  oft'ers  to  his  memory  the  following  splendid  testimonial:  ,        :      -    _. 

"He  was  faithful  when  friends  were  few  under  Buchanan,  he  was  firm  when  with  military 
dash  llcClellan  strove  to  ride  him  down,  he  was  just  to  subordinate  officers  against  the  advii-o 
of  one  high  in  authority.  When  defeat  followed  defeat,  and  patriots  trembled  fnr  their  coun- 
try; when  the  enemy  was  sanguine,  and  sympathizers  with  the  Rebellion  were  lille<l  with  joy, 
Stanton,  resolute  as  fate  itself,  stood  erect  in  the  Council  of  the  Administration — a  strong  pillar 
upon  which  weaker  spirits  could  lean  for  support."  - 

Notwithstanding  the  eminence  of  his  position  and  his  autocratic  ways,  no  man  was  moro 
determined  in  his  respect  for  law  and  order  and  the  constituted  authorities  than  Stanton.  An 
instance  of  this  deference  and  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  head  of  affairs,  occurred  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  second  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  On  this  occasion  a  dispatch 
was  received  from  General  Grant,  in  which  the  latter  referred  to  an  application  made  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  for  an  interview  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  peace. 
The  President  at  first  thought,  and  because  of  his  warm  heart,  and  his  detestation  of  war, 
favored  the  interview,  and  even  spoke  of  allowing  General  Grant  to  negotiate  peace  upon  terms 
most  favorable  to  the  enemy.  But  he  was  met  in  this  intention  by  the  solid  wall  of  Stanton's 
kii-n  intellect,  and  by  his  recognition  of  the  impropriety  of  such  an  act  as  was  contemplated. 
"Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "to-morrow  is  Inauguration  Day.  If  you  are  not  to  be  President  of 
an  obi'dient  and  united  people,  you  bad  better  not  be  inaugurated.  Your  work  is  already  done. 
If  any  other  authority  than  yours  is  for  one  moment  to  be  recognized,  or  any  terms  made  that 
do  not  signify  that  you  are  the  supreme  head  of  this  Nation;  if  generals  in  the  field  are  to 
negotiate  [)<_>ace,  or  any  other  Chief  .Magistrate  is  to  be  acknowledged  on  this  continent,  then 
you  are  not  needed,  and  you  had  better  not  take  the  oath  of  office."  The  President  recognized 
at  once  that  Stanton  was  right,  and  calling  for  a  pen  he  indited  a  letter  to  General  Grant  direct- 
ing him  to  "  have  no  conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  Lee's 
army  or  on  some  minor  or  purely  military  matter."  The  close  of  the  Rebellion  brought  to  tho 
St>cretary  of  War  a  desire  to  relieve  himself  of  the  duties  of  the  War  Office,^  to  rest  after  his 
herculean  labors,  and  to  then  return  to  his  practice  at  the  bar.  The  circumstances  attending 
hi3  resignation  are  thus  related  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  artist: 

'A  few  days  before  the  President's  death.  Secretary  Stanton  tendered  his  resignation  of 
tho  War  Department.  He  accompanied  the  act  with  a  most  heartfelt  tribute  to  3Ir.  Lincoln's 
constant  friendship  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  country,  saying  also  that  he,  as  Secretary,  had 
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??S^^^„tinl.  ■^isT.-/r..'»  .o^^-if^i^rEt         --  — '-- 

Three  great  men  of  the  Rebellion  period,  Lincoln,  Stanton,  and  Grant,  >net  for  the  last  time 
On  th'e  rr"^  1  *':  'f '  '^"'^^  °'  *'^  assassination,  April  U,  1..5,'at  a  Cabinet  CouncT 
On  the  following  day  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  assumed  the  functions  of  Chief  Ma  ds 
trate.  Johnson  s  administration  was  marked  by  a  conflict  between  Stanton  and  General  Sher" 
man  who  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  had  undertaken  to  settle  the  status  of  thrmoribrd 
Confederacy  in  a  military  agreement  with  the  Confederate  General,  Johnston.  This  was  a 
blunder  on  Sherman  s  part,  an  inopportune  assumption  of  the  civil  authority,  though  o    course 

did  not  belong  to  him.  The  occurrence  brought  about  a  condition  of  ill-feelin^  between  he 
two  which  was  unfortunate.  Stanton  now  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  mustering  ,t  he 
army,  which  on  March  1,1S65,  numbered  9C5,550  men.  With  such  speed  and  order  wa  thil 
great  ask  accompli.shed  that  by  the  15th  of  October,  785.005  men,  or  more  than  three  fourth 
of  the  entire  number  had  returned  to  private  life.  A  collision  between  the  President  and  C™ 
gross  brought  about  discord  in  the  Cabinet,  and  President  Johnson  even  went  so  far  aSto  send 

that  publ  c  considerations  constrained  him  not  to  resign  the  ofi5ce  of  Secretary  of  War  untiithe 

Senate  being  in  session,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  that  body  announcing  his  suspens    n 

January  rSs  I'  '°'  1T'  f  "^^°°^  *'^"'°^-     ^^«  ^^^'^  ^  --"*'-  -   on  - 

iTll  '■}''.  ^t  ^  '•«^°J'>t'°°  that  "having  considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  given 
by  the  President  m  his  report  of  the  12th  of  December,  1S07,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  susprsion  '  In 
the  mean  time  General  Grant  had  been  acting  Secretary  of  Wa.  ad  iuterim,  and  he  now  restored 
possession  of  the  War  Office  to  Secretary  Stanton.  The  President,  how  ver,  Sed  n  hTs 
efforts  to  remove  the  latter,  and  after  offering  the  appointment  to  Generil'sh  f^^an  who 
declmed  It,  ho  appointed  Adjutant-General  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  but^ron'olm 
rZ^tXt'  '^t  '■'  '''  '""r'  *'^*  '°'^  -n-concurred.  The  whole  trouble  i4'uTtedTn 
President  Johnson  being  impeached  on  the  25th  of  February  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  by  the 

t^oT.  .  ^^P;t°'''"'"-  ""''''  ^  P^'^'^^^*^^  '^'-''1'  *'-  P--J-t  --  declared  not  guiUy  I 
two-thirds  vote  being  necessary  for  conviction.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  impeachment  tria^ 
became  known,  Stanton  resigned  his  office.  Upon  his  retirement  from  public  Sehe  reamed 
his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  one  of  the  ablest  arguments  he  ever  made  was  delivered  before 
Associate  Justice  S.-ayne  within  ten  days  of  his  death;  but  his  powerful  constitution  hid  been 
shattered,  and  while  his  health  and  very  life  demanded  comptete  rest  from  labor   his  actua" 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  upon  the  latter's  birthday,  for  the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     The  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Sna      without 

Thf  Sunremel  r^  "^"T  *°  ""  '"'"'^^^  ^"""'"^^^  ^"*  ^^  ^^^  '^^^  hi  el  upon 
the  Supreme  Bench    for  five  days  afterward,  the  disorder,  of  a  pulmonary  nature   which  he 

cemwiTTser  "  ''^"'  *°°'  '  '''''  '''''''  ^"'  ^^  ''''  ^"^'^«°'^'  ^"^^^  morning,  De 
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JOHN  SHERMAN. 

Hon.  John  Sherman,  a  distinguished  American  statesman,  one  of  the  founders  and  great- 
est leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  1S55  to  ISOl,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  during  the  administratiou  of  President  Hayes,  and  now  serving  his  sixth  term 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  he  was  President  ^jro  tern,  from  December  7,  1SS5,  until 
February  20,  ISST,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  May  10,  1823.  The  family  of  which  he 
is  a  member  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  in  the  country.  Of  undoubted  Saxon  origin, 
it  flourished  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  having  its  chief  representatives  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk  counties  and  in  London.  The  American  Shermans  trace  directly  to  Edmond  Sherman 
of  Yaxley,  Suffolk  County,  born  in  15S5.  He  resided  in  Dedham,  Essex  County,  where  he 
conducted  a  prosperous  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  cloth.  A  monument  to  him  is  still  stand- 
ing in  the  local  cemetery;  and  a  library  and  free  school  founded  by  him  are  yet  in  existence. 
A  Puritan,  he  transmitted  his  religious  views  to  his  children,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  John  Sher- 
man, was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1633.  This  son  with  his  younger  brother,  Samuel,  and 
a  cousin  named  John,  all  emigrated  to  America  in  163i,  settling  in  the  infant  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  John,  who  was  an  able  mathematician  and  the  author  of  several  almanacs,  was 
minister  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  for  forty  years;  and  was  a  fellow  of  Harvard  College  and  a  lec- 
turer in  that  institution.  Samuel  became  a  leading  man  in  Connecticut  and  sat  in  the  higher 
branch  of  the  General  Court.  John  Sherman,  the  cousin,  also  distinguished  himself,  acquiring 
the  military  rank  of  captain.  From  these  three  emigrants  the  American  Shermans  are  descended. 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  family  was  Roger  Sherman,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  a  framer  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
William  M.  Evarts,  George  F.  Hoar,  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew  are  among  the  leading  men  de- 
scended from  the  Sherman  emigrants.  The  late  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  the  associ- 
ate of  Grant  and  Sheridan  in  the  command  of  the  Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War,  and  later 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  John  Sherman,  son  of  Samuel,  the  emigrant,  was  a  judge  for  forty  years  and 
also  a  captain  of  militia  in  Connecticut.  Daniel  Sherman,  a  grandson  of  John,  was  also  a 
judge.  Taylor  Sherman,  son  of  Daniel,  and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  an  able  lawyer,  and  his  talents  won  him  a  place  upon  the  Connecticut 
bench:  he  married  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  whose  ancestor,  Anthony  Stoddard,  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica from  England  in  IGiili.  Charles  Robert  Sherman  their  son,  the  father  of  Senator  Sherman. 
was  himself  an  accomplished  lawyer.  He  was  a  native  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  married  Mary 
Hoyt,  of  that  place.  A  year  or  so  after  marriage  he  removed  with  his  wife  and  first  child  to 
Ohio,  then  a  frontier  State,  where  at  once  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  measures  of  defence 
against  the  British  and  Indians,  holding  the  rank  of  major  in  one  of  the  regiments  organized 
for  this  purpose.  In  1S23  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  A  vic- 
tim of  the  cholera,  he  died  suddenly  in  his  forty-first  year,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  1829,  leaving 
a  splendid  reputation  and  a  widow  and  eleven  children.  His  high  sense  of  honor  and  honesty  in 
previous  government  position  had  cost  him  his  small  fortune:  and  his  family,  in  consequence, 
were  left  almost  destitute.  Friends  and  relatives  helped  the  widow  by  taking  several  of  the 
older  children.  John,  the  eighth  child,  was  but  six  years  old  when  the  family  was  thus  scat- 
tered. He  was  given  a  welcome,  two  years  later,  to  the  home  of  a  cousin  of  his  father,  John 
Sherman  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  at  which  place  he  attended  school  four  years.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  returned  to  Lancaster  and  at  the  academy  there  began  to  prepare  for  college. 
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At  the  end  of  two  years'  study  he  was  far  enough  advanced  to  enter  the  sophomore  class.  Lack- 
ing the  means  to  continue  his  studies,  and  desiring  to  become  self-supporting,  he  obtained  a 
position  as  junior  rodman  in  tlie  corps  of  engineers  engaged  on  the  Muskingum  improvement. 
For  two  yeai's  he  studied  civil  engineering  and  maintained  himself;  but  the  return  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  power,  in  1S3S,  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Col. 
Samuel  R.  Curtis,  the  resident  engineer  of  the  work,  and  the  ambitions  of  the  young  lad  were 
turned  into  another  channel.  His  brother  Charles  was  then  a  practising  lawyer  in  ]\Iansfield, 
Ohio,  and  encouraged  by  him  he  began  the  study  of  law.  The  day  after  attaining  his  majority 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  as  the  partner  of  his  brother  settled  down  to  practice  at  Mans- 
field, remaining  thus  engaged  during  the  next  ten  years,  achieving  in  the  mean  time  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  honorable  and  diligent  as  well  as  successful  lawyer.  Living  in  a  strongly 
Democratic  district,  he  could  have  had  no  hope  of  political  preferment  in  affiliating  himself  with 
the  Whig  Party.  In  ISiS  his  earnest  and  outspoken  sentiments  caused  him  to  be  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention.  He  was  again  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  Kational 
Convention  in  1S52,  and  had  the  honor  also  of  a  place  on  the  ticket  as  a  Presidential  Elector. 
Mr.  Sherman's  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  his  earnest  labors  to  build  up  the 
political  organization  which  soon  developed  into  the  Republican  party,  gave  him  marked  prom- 
inence, and  he  was  chosen,  in  lS5o,  to  preside  over  the  first  Republican  convention  held  in  Ohio. 
He  accepted  a  nomination  for  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Tliirteentb  Ohio  District,  and, 
to  his  surprise,  was  elected.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  "fully  equipped 
for  useful  and  successful  public  service.  Fluent  in  debate,  patient  of  details,  laborious  in  inves- 
tigation, conciliatory  in  temper,  and  persistent  in  purpose,  he  entered  at  once  upon  a  success- 
ful congressional  career."  His  service  upon  the  Kansas  Investigating  Committee  and  his 
famous  report  of  its  labors,  presented  to  Congress  and  the  people,  gave  him  a  national  reputa- 
tion; and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  he  has  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  country's  ablest  public  men.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress 
and  also  to  the  Thirty-si.xth  and  Thirty -seventh.  His  party  had  no  bolder,  abler,  or  more  honor- 
able representative  in  the  House,  and  his  speeches  and  reports  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  and  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  speaker  at  the  opening  oi  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress:  but  having  signed 
a  recommendation  of  Helper's  "  Impending  Crisis"  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Southern  Whigs 
and  defeated,  after  a  prolonged  contest,  by  only  three  votes.  The  speakership  fell,  however,  to 
another  Republican,  Jlr.  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  who  at  once  appointed  Mr.  Sherman  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  W^ays  and  Means,  by  virtue  of  which  he  became  leader 
of  the  House.  Jlr.  Sherman  entered  Congress  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  public  affairs. 
His  initial  latxors  were  in  connection  with  important  matters  which  "involved  the  very  life  of 
the  republic."  ^  Whilo  advocating  the  restriction  of  slavery  he  was  not  an  abolitionist,  and  on 
thm^.iccount  bis  report  as  acting  chairman  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  "border  rufBau- 
ism"  could  not  well  be  ignored,  although  its  impartial  recital  of  deplorable  facts,  which  has 
never  lK>en  controverted,  occasioned  deep  feeling  and  was  made  the  basis  of  the  campaign  of 
\^hr,,  in  which  Mr.  Sherman  supported  Fremont.  Taking  note  of  the  crippled  condition  of  the 
nation.il  finances  toward  the  close  of  Buchanan's  administration,  he  turned  his  attention  to  their 
n^toration,  and  as  a  first  step  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  "  the  Treasury  notes  of 
I-''".  '  Through  his  active  labors  the  Morrill  Tariff,  "a  measure  greatly  promotive  of  material 
prosperity  to  the  country."  was  put  through  the  House;  and  he  further  distinguished  himself 
J  vij^orous  opposition  to  loose  legislation.  Even  thus  early  he  showed  his  opposition  to  monop- 
o  10-1  for  in  tlio  debate  on  the  submarine  cable  he  said:  "I  cannot  agree  that  our  Government 
should  bo  bound  to  any  contract  with  any  private  incorporation  company  for  fifty  years;   and 
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the  amendment  I  desire  to  offer  will  reserve  the  power  to  Congress  to  determine  the  proposed 
contract  after  ten  years."-  As  early  as  February,  ISGl,  in  a  speech  made  in  reply  to  one  by 
Pendleton,  he  predicted  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  triumph  of  the  national  Government 
over  those  who  sought  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  His  patriotism  was  not  confined  to  words, 
for  when  the  struggle  came  he  promptly  tendered  his  services  to  Gen.  Kobert  Patterson,  and 
being  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff  took  the  field  and,  serving  without  pa}-,  remained 
with  the  Ohio  regiments  until  the  meeting  of  Cougress  in  July.  At  the  close  of  this  extra  ses- 
sion he  hastened  to  Ohio  and,  under  authority  from  Governor  Denison  to  raise  a  brigade, 
recruited,  largely  at  his  own  expense,  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a 
battery  of  artillery — in  all  about  tweuty-three  hundred  picked  men.  These  troops,  known  as 
"the  Sherman  brigade,"  constituted  part  of  the  force  afterward  commanded  by  General  Gar- 
field and  fought  through  the  war.  Mr.  Sherman  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
ISCl,  as  the  successor  of  George  E.  Pugh ;  Mr.  S.  P.  Chase,  who  had  previously  been  elected, 
having  resigned  to  enter  Lincoln's  Cabinet:  he  was  re-elected  in  ISOO  and  again  in  ISTi!. 
Although  active  in  every  movement  of  importance  taking  place  during  these  terms,  his  labors 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  finance  and  taxation — to  providing  money  and  maintaining  credit  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and,  later,  to  meeting  the  heavy  debt  incurred  by  the  war  and  reconstruction. 
When  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  about  January  1,  1SC3,  made  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes  a  necessity,  he  advocated  making  thom  a  legal  tender;  and  through  his  efforts  and  those 
of  SeOretary  Chase,  this  feature  of  the  bill  authorizing  their  issue  was  carried  through  Congress 
on  the  ground  of  necessity.  His  speech  in  January,  1863,  against  the  continuance  of  the  State 
banking  system  and  one  in  favor  of  the  national  banks  were  of  decisive  influence.  In  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  he  introduced  a  bill  to  fund  the  public  indebtedness,  which  if  pa.ssed 
would  have  resulted  in  the  saving  of  !S20,000,000  of  interest  per  annum;  but  unfortunately  for 
the  public  interests  it  was  mutilated  in  the  Senate  and  defeated  in  the  House.  He  proposed  in 
the  second  session  a  substitute  for  the  Reconstruction  bill  which  finally  became  a  law.  In  1ST4, 
the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman  agreed  upon  a  bill  fixing  the  time  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  at  January  1,  1ST9.  This  bill  was  passed  with  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Sherman  should  have  the  management  of  it.  Mr.  Sherman  supported  the  candidacy  of  P.  P. 
Hayes  for  the  Presidency  in  1^:76,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  visited  Louisiana  to 
supervise  the  counting  of  the  returns  of  that  State;  he  was  also  one  of  the  five  senators  serving 
on  the  Presidential  Electoral  Commi.ssion,  which  declared  Mr.  Hayes  legally  elected.  When 
the  excitement  attending  this  matter  had  subsided,  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  choice  of  the  public 
for  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  and  President  Hayes  induced  him  to  accept  this  portfolio. 
Upon  assuming  his  duties  in  the  Cabinet  he  immediately  set  about  providing  a  redemption  fund 
by  means  of  loans;  and  six  months  before  the  date  fixed  for  resumption  (January  1,  ISTli)  ho 
had  accumulated  Sl-10,000,000  in  gold;  "and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  legal-tender 
notes  gradually  approach  gold  in  value,  until  when  the  day  came  there  was  practically  no 
demand  for  gold  in  exchange  for  notes."  In  1S81  Mr.  Sherman  was  again  sent  to  the  Senate, 
succeeding  Allen  G.  Thurman,  and  was  re-elected  in  1S>!T  and  again  in  1893.  From  December 
7,  1885,  until  February  2tl,  1887,  he  was  President^*™  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  declined  re-election 
to  that  honorable  position  at  the  close  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  Only  once  during  all  his 
public  career  did  he  feel  like  retiring,  and  that  was  when  Senator  Conkling  interfered  with  the 
wishes  of  President  Hayes  in  the  matter  of  appointments  in  the  Custom  House  at  New  York. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Sherman  had  a  strong  backing  for  the  Kepublican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States;  and  he  would  have  it  to-day,  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  pub- 
lic life,  had  he  not  recently  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  declared  that  he  would  not  even  con- 
sider the  matter,  being  entirely  too  old  for  the  terrible  wear  and  tear  of  the  exalted  position. 
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At  the  Chicago  Convention  in  ISSO  he  was  a  prominent  candidate,  and  his  name  was  presented 
by  General  Garfield,  who  closed  his  nominating  speech  in  these  ringing  words: 

"You  ask  for  his  monuments.  I  point  you  to  twenty-five  years  of  national  statutes.  -  Not 
one  great  beneficent  law  has  been  placed  on  our  statute  books  without  his  intelligent  and  power- 
ful aid.  He  aided  in  formulating  the  laws  that  raised  our  great  armies,  and  carried  us  through 
the  war.  His  hand  was  seen  in  the  workmanship  of  those  statutes  that  restored  the  unity  of 
the  States.  His  hand  was  in  all  that  great  legislation  that  created  the  war  currency,  and  in  a 
still  greater  work  that  redeemed  the  promise  of  the  Government,  and  made  our  currency  the 
equal  of  gold.  And  when  at  la.st  called  from  the  halls  of  legislation  into  a  high  executive  office, 
he  displayed  that  experience,  intelligence,  firmness,  and  poise  of  character  which  has  carried  us 
though  a  stormy  period.  The  great  fiscal  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  the  great  business  interests 
of  our  country,  he  has  preserved,  while  executing  the  law  of  resumption  and  effecting  its  object, 
without  a  jar,  and  against  the  false  prophecies  of  one-half  the  press  and  all  the  Democracy  of 
the  continent.  He  has  shown  himself  able  to  meet  with  calmness  the  great  emergencies  of  the 
Government  for  twenty-five  years.  He  has  trodden  the  perilous  heights  of  public  duty,  and 
against  all  the  shafts  of  malice  has  borne  his  breast  unharmed.  He  has  stood  in  the  blaze  of 
'that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne,'  but  its  fiercest  ray  has  found  no  flaw  in  his  armor. 
no  stain  upon  his  shield." 

When  it  became  apparent  that  his  nomination  was  impossible  owing  to  the  formidable 
strength  of  the  supporters  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term,  the  Sherman  and  Blaine  delegates 
effected,  a  combination,  and  by  a  compromise  the  nomination  fell  to  Garfield.  Before  it  was 
made  Mr.  Sherman  telegraphed:  "Whenever  the  vote  of  Ohio  will  be  likely  to  assure  the 
nomination  of  Garfield,  I  appeal  to  every  delegate  to  vote  for  him."  The  moment  he  learned 
of  the  nomination  he  sent  his  hearty  congratulations.  Early  in  this  campaign  a  rumor  was 
spread,  intending  to  damage  his  candidacy,  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  Forced  to  reply  he  asserted 
and  proved  his  staunch  Protestantism,  and  added  these  fearless  and  honorable  words: 

"I  believe  that  Catholics  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  opinions,  their  mode  of  worship,  and 
religious  belief  as  we  have,  and  I  would  not  weaken  or  impair  the  full  freedom  of  religious 
belief,  or  make  any  contest  against  them  on  account  of  it,  for  all  the  offices  in  Christendom." 

In  the  National  Convention  of  ISSi  he  was  again  nominated,  but  the  Ohio  delegation  was 
divided  between  him  and  Blaine.  Before  Mr.'  Blaine  had  actually  become  the  choice  of  the  con- 
vention ho  said  of  Mr.  Sherman: 

"To  no  living  man  does  the  American  people  owe  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  than  to  John 
Sherman  for  giving  them  resumption  with  all  its  blessings.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he 
has  been  the  success  of  the  age.  He  is  as  eminently  fit  for  the  Presidency  as  any  man  in 
America,  and  should  he  be  nominated  all  I  am  capable  of  doing  will  be  done  to  aid  in  his 
election." 

In  the  National  Convention  of  ISSS  Mr.  Sherman's  name  was  a  third  time  brought  for- 
ward. His  strength  was  very  great,  and  ou  the  first  ballot  he  received  229  votes,  which  was 
increased  to  249  on  the  second.  He  continued  the  leading  candidate  until  the  support  of  those 
whose  names  were  withdrawn  was  given  to  Benjamin  Harrison.  Although  at  a  time  of  life 
when  most  men  are  in  retirement,  Mr.  Sherman  shows  no  signs  of  weakness  either  mental  or 
physical.  After  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member,  he  served  with  distinguished  ability  during  the  Fiftieth 
and  Fifty-first  Congresses  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  and  is  yet  one 
of  its  leaders.  Always  temperate  in  opinions  and  utterances,  no  man  could  be  more  tenacious 
of  the  truth  or  more  courageous  or  outspoken  in  a  rightful  cause.  This  has  been  amply  ovi 
in  the  Senate  debates  recently  in  connection  with  the  Venezuelan  boundary'  matter,  and 
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the  subject  of  belligerent  rights  for  the  Cuban  patriots,  who  have  his  warmest  sympathy  in  their 
struggles  for  freedom.  Always  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  "sound  money,"  llr  Sherman 
has  vigorously  opposed  the  so-called  "free  silver  movement,"  and  in  doing  so  has  earnod  tho 
title  of  "tho  Gold  Leader  in  the  Senate."  His  speech  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress  against  the 
Stewart  silver  bill  is  said  to  be  "undoubtedly  the  greatest  speech  he  has  ever  made,  and  prob- 
ably the  greatest  speech  ever  made  in  the  Senate  on  any  financial  question."  Although  then 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  Senator  Sherman  spoke  for  two  days  without  the  least  evidence  of 
fatigue.  His  effort  was  masterly  and  won  the  plaudits  of  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens  Ho 
denounced  "the  silver  craze"  as  a  demon  to  be  resisted  and  opposed  for  the  safety  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation.  His  efforts  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  nation  have  not  relaxed  since  then- 
but  he  is  always  for  the  people's  interests  against  that  of  the  bankers  as  a  class.  Another 
evidence  of  his  capacity  for  labor  is  found  in  the  recent  publication  of  his  work  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  "Recollections  of  Forty  Years  in  the  Hou.se,  Senate,  and  Cabinet"  (The  Werner  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  and  Xew  York,  lS9o),  which  has  had  an  enormous  sale,  being  warmly  welcomed 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  also  in  Europe,  where  its  author  has  visited  several 
times,  making  tho  acquaintance  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  and  where  he  is  held  in  hi-Ii 
esteem.  A  volume  of  Senator  Sherman's  "Selected  Speeches  and  Reports  on  Finance  and  Tax- 
ation from  1S59  to  ISTS,"  was  published  in  1S79.  Having  been  virtually  a  part  of  every  public 
movement  in  the  United  States  in  his  day.  there  is  scarcely  a  man  of  prominence  in  tho  country 
who  has  not  consulted  him,  and  his  collection  of  letters,  which  he  has  carefullv  preserved,  num- 
bers tens  of  thousands.  A  man  of  action  rather  than  a  man  of  words,  he  nevertheless  has  made 
many  more  speeches  than  others  who  have  won  distinguished  reputation  as  orators.  It  is 
doubtful  if  tho  ojiinions  of  any  man  in  the  country  carry  greater  weight:  for  in  everything  he 
says  there  is  a  logic  and  forcefulness  which  go  far  to  insure  belief.  His  whole  life  has  been 
marked  by  a  disinterested  patriotism,  and  his  ablest  efforts  have  been  unreservedly  put  forth  at 
all  times  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  A  staunch  defender  of  a  gold  standard  for  our  currency, 
he  yet  is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  banking  interests;  for  on  this  subject  he  has  recorded 
himself  in  favor  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  general  public  when  loans  are  desired ;  and  he  says  in 
his  autobiography,  in  speaking  of  a  currency  suitable  for  the  Republic: 

"I  know  that  my  views  on  this  subject  are  not  entertained  by  the  influential  class  of  our 
citizens  who  manage  our  banks,  but  in  this  I  prefer  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the  great  bodv 
of  our  people,  who  instinctively  prefer  tho  notes  of  the  United  States,  supported  by  coin  reserves', 
to  any  form  of  bank  paper  that  has  yet  been  devised." 

In  person  Senator  Sherman  is  above  six  feet  in  height  and  spare  of  build.  His  manner  is 
dignified  yet  cordial,  and  tho  same  to  all  men.  He  was  married,  in  1S48,  to  Cecelia,  only 
daughter  of  Judge  Shaw,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  where  his  home  has  since  been  maintained,  although 
he  has  for  years  had  a  fine  residence  in  Washington,  where  for  years  both  he  and  his  wife  and 
latterly  his  daughters  have  been  prominent  social  figures.  If  any  man  in  America  is  entitled 
to  be  called,  "The  Grand  Old  Man"  of  tho  Republican  party,  that  man  is  John  Sherman,  than 
whom  no  purer  patriot  or  more  honorable  statesman  has  ever  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  American  people. 
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D.  O.  MILLS. 

Darius  Ogden  Mills,  of  New  York  city,  a  leading  American  financier  and  philanthropist, 
was  bom  in  North  Salem,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  on  September  5,  1825.  The  fam- 
ily name  of  Mills  has  been  known  in  America  from  a  very  early  period,  and  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Colonial  records  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  The  first  settlers  bearing  it  came  from  the 
nortli  of  England  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Scotland.  Long  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
they  were  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Long  Island  and  also  along  the  Connecticut  shore.  In 
the  list  of  persons  who  in  1G95  paid  the  fee  of  five  pounds  for  the  '"  freedom  of  the  city,"  assessed 
by  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dougan  charter,  occurs  the 
name  of  James  Mills.  In  1735  another  person  bearing  the  same  name  was  admitted  as  a 
"freeman;"  and  in  1T3S  one  bearing  the  name  of  Abraham  Mills  was  accorded  the  same  privi- 
lege. An  Abraham  Mills  is  also  mentioned  in  the  li.st  of  "electors"  in  New  York,  in  ITGl. 
James  Jlills,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  local 
importance  at  North  Salem.  His  land-holdings  at  one  time  were  quite  extensive,  and  he  stood 
well  in  the  community  not  only  as  a  man  of  means  but  as  one  whose  intelligence  and  integrity 
commanded  respect.  He  died  in  ISil,  leaving  a  widow,  whose  demise  occurred  in  1S50,  and 
seven  children,  six  being  sons,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fifth.  Young  Mills 
was  educated  at  the  North  Salem  Academy  and  also  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy  at  Sing 
Sing,  where  he  studied  for  several  years;  he  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  acquired  a  practical 
mastery  of  the  curriculum.  Following  the  death  of  his  father  came  a  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  family  estate.  He,  although  but  little  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  determined  to  become 
self-supporting,  and  sought  and  found  employment  as  a  clerk  in  New  York  city.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  with  an  excellent  knowledge  of  accounts  and  busine.ss  transactions  generally,  he 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  then  presented  to  take  the  position  of  cashier  in  the 
Merchants'  Bank  of  Erie  County,  at  Buffalo,  an  institution  of  small  cajjital,  and  in  which  he 
became  owner  of  one-third  of  the  stock.  He  had  been  in  this  position  but  a  year  or  so  when  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  roused  and  stimulated  the  young  and  energetic  men  of  the  whole 
country.  Two  of  his  brothers,  James  and  Edgar,  who  had  been  bred  to  commercial  pursuits, 
bought  a  stock  of  goods  and  early  in  181S  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  begin  business.  Accounts 
of  the  great  discoveries  in  California  proved  too  seductive  to  be  withstood,  and  by  the  month  of 
December  in  the  same  year  Mr.  ilills  was  on  his  way  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  On  his  arrival  he 
made  a  trading  expedition  to  Stockton,  and  from  there  went  to  Sacramento,  where  he  started  a 
general  store  and  Eastern  exchange  business.  By  the  fall  of  1S40  ho  had  reaped  a  profit  of 
$40,000.  Wisely  concluding  to  employ  this  sum  as  a  lever  to  further  success,  he  returned  at 
once  to  the  East  and  invested  nearly  the  whole  amount  in  a  general  stock  of  goods,  with  which 
he  freighted  a  bark  and  part  of  a  ship,  and  by  the  spring  of  1850  was  a  second  time  on  his  way 
to  California.  Again  success  crowned  his  enterprise.  Having  at  length  a  suitable  capital  at 
his  command,  he  founded,  at  Sacramento,  the  Gold  Bank  of  D.  O.  ilills  and  Company,  his  asso- 
ciate at  first,  and  until  1850,  being  his  cousin,  Mr.  E.  J.  Towusend.  This  institution,  which  is 
still  in  existence  and  under  ilr.  Mills'  control,  is  the  oldest  banking  institution  in  California. 
It  flourished  from  the  start,  and  under  the  wise  policy  inaugurated  by  its  founders  and  consist- 
ently adhered  to  down  to  the  present  day,  has  passed  unscathed  through  every  period  of  finan- 
cial or  commercial  depression,  never  having  closed  its  doors  for  a  day.  In  1857,  seeking  needed 
relaxation  from  business  cares  and  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  health,  he  made  the 
overland  journey  to  the  East  and  followed  this  experience  by  a  trip  to  Europe.      Upon  his  return 
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from  abroad  he  reorganized  Lis  bank,  taking  as  partners  his  brother  Edgar  and  Mr.  Henry 
Miller,  his  cashier.  In  this  as  in  his  previous  undertakings  his  business  skill,  good  judgment, 
and  persistent  energy  were  rewarded  by  such  results  as  to  surprise  even  those  accustomed  to  the 
successes  which  marked  this  era  of  wonderful  achievement  and  prosperity.  About  this  time 
also  he  became  largely  interested  in  mines  of  the  great  Comstock  lode,  securing  control  of  the 
Virginia  and  Truckee  Kailroad  leading  to  it,  and  of  important  timber  lands  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
region  which  supplied  it ;  he  acquired  also  a  large  interest  in  the  chief  quicksilver  mines  near  by 
and  bought  extensively  of  ranch  and  other  property.  While  not  speculative,  these  varied  oper- 
ations wire  so  bold  and  uniformly  successful  as  to  impress  the  whole  community.  In  reality 
their  success  was  due  almost  wholly  to  good  judgment.  Mr.  Mills'  connection  with  the  Hank 
of  California  merits  special  mention.  The  history  of  this  bank  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  chapters  of  American  finance.  Mr.  Mills  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  institution, 
which  was  organized  in  San  Francisco  in  lS6i.  He  headed  the  list  of  subscribers  to  its  stock 
and  became  its  president.  It  became  one  of  the  best-known  banks  of  America  and  possessed  the 
highest  credit  in  all  the  great  financial  circles  of  the  world.  Mr.  Mills  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency in  1S73,  leaving  the  bank  with  a  capital  of  ^5,000,000,  a  large  surplus,  au  extensive  and 
profitable  business,  first-rate'organizatiou,  and  unlimited  credit.  "Two  years  later,"  as  stated 
succinctly  by  a  competent  authority,  '-"he  was  called  back  to  find  it  with  liabilities  of  i;i3,iiU0,- 
000  above  its  capital  and  surplus,  with  only  $100,000  in  its  vaults,  and  with  many  doubtful  as- 
sets." The  former  cashier,  William  C.  Ralston,  had  been  president  meantime.  Mr.  Mills  had 
''resigned  his  directorship  in  the  bank  when  retiring  from  its  management  and  had  sold  his  stock ; 
but  Mr.  Ralston  had  continued  to  have  him  elected  a  director.  On  his  return  from  Europe 
shortly  before  the  crash  he  was  first  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Sharon  to  save  Ih.  Ralston 's  personal 
credit.  He  at  once  responded,  advancing  $400,000  that  day,  and  8450,000  more  within  a  week. 
A  few  days  later  the  bank  failed,  creating  an  excitement  that  convulsed  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr. 
Ralston  committed  suicide  and  Mr.  Mills  was  recalled  to  the  presidency,  and  opened  the  doors 
of  the  bajik  one  month  and  five  days  after  they  had  been  closed.  He  held  the  presidency  with- 
out pay,  and  resigned  peremptorily  after  three  years  of  service  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  the  bank 
was  firmly  re-established.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Mills'  generosity,  promptness,  and  energy  were 
exhibited  in  a  most  striking  manner.  A  great  institution  was  rescued  from  ruin  and  the  mter- 
ests  of  thousands  were  saved  from  serious  injury.  Mr.  Mills'  first  sukscription  was  $l,0OO.()Oii, 
and  there  was  raised  over  $7,000,000  additional  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  bank,  which 
was  enabled  thus  to  reopen  its  doors  for  business  within  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  and  to 
regain  eventually  its  previous  standing  and  success.  Early  in  his  business  career  in  California 
Mr.  Mills  bought  an  extensive  tract  of  land  about  eighteen  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and 
erected  thereon  a  beautiful  country  residence.  On  this  magnificent  estate,  which  he  named 
"Millbrae,"  he  instituted  a  dairy  of  five  hundred  cows,  from  which  large  supplies  of  milk  were 
furnished  to  the  neighboring  city.  He  still  owns  the  property  and  takes  great  personal  interest 
in  its  management.  By  degrees  Mr.  Mills  transferred  many  of  his  interests  to  the  East,  and 
finally  established  his  residence  in  New  York.  In  ISSl  he  erected  on  a  valuable  site  on  Broad 
Street,  opposite  the  Stock  Exchange,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  office  buildings  in  the  world, 
and  which  appropriately  bears  the  name,  "  Mills  Building,"  the  first  of  the  modern  type  utilizmg 
the  upper  floors  by  the  use  of  elevators,  and  the  precursor  of  all  the  lofty  down-town  buildmgs. 
Following  this  he  also  erected  an  office  building  in  San  Francisco  of  the  same  size  and  character. 
Before  leaving  the  Pacific  Coast  Mr.  Mills  gave  several  substantial  instances  of  his  public  spirit, 
among  them  being  the  gift  of  $7.5,000  to  endow  a  chair  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  California,  called  in  his  name,  "The  Jlills  Professorship,"  and  also  the  gift  of 
Larkin  G.  Meade's  marble  group  of  statuary,  "Columbus  before  Queen  Isabella,"  to  the  State 
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of  California.  This  group  now  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House  at  Sacramento.  As 
trustee  of  the  Lick  Estate  and  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mr.  Mills  served  actively  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  also  for  a  time  Kegent  of  the  University  of  California.  After  establishing 
bis  home  in  New  York  city  he  became  waruilj'  interested  in  philanthropic  effort  and  educational 
work,  and  gave  freely  of  both  time  and  means  to  their  support.  One  of  his  favorite  charities 
there  is  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  to  the  support  of  which  he  has  made  generous  contributions,  by 
means  of  which  thousands  of  poor  children  from  the  crowded  tenement  districts  are  yearly  sent 
on  short  vacations  into  the  country.  A  notable  benefaction  of  Mr.  Mills'  was  his  gift  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  ISSS,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training  School  for  Male  Nurses,  com- 
monly called  "The  Mills  Training  School."  It  has  at  present  a  force  of  sixty  nurses.  One  of 
Mr.  Mills'  most  recent  philanthropic  efforts  covers  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  hotels  for  men  of 
very  moilerate  means,  who  are  now  scattered  among  wretched  lodging  and  tenement  houses. 
He  intends  to  erect  two  hotels:  the  larger,  to  be  known  as  Mills  House  No.  1,  and  to  be  on  the 
site  of  the  decayed  mansions  ou  Bleecker  Street,  known  as  Depau  Row,  will  accommodate  l,o(.iO, 
and  the  smaller.  Mills  House  No.  -2,  on  Chrystie  and  Rivington  streets,  -Will  hwld  TOO.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  constructed  of  the  best  materials,  and  will  have  all  modern  conveniences  in 
plumbing,  electric  lights,  and  heating,  especial  care  being  given  to  ventilation.  The  sitting 
rooms  and  restaurants  are  spacious,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  each  inmate  all  the  privacy  o 
the  best  hotels.  The  charge  proposed  is  twenty  cents  for  a  bedroom  and  the  use  of  the  house 
restaurant  prices  to  be  on  the  same  moderate  scale:  and  cleanliness  and  order  to  be  observed 
Work  has  already  (ISOf.)  liegun  on  this  great  enterprise,  and  the  buildings  will  be  pushed  for 
ward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Independently  of  these  named  Jlr.  Mills  has  been  a 
generous  donor  to  many  other  charities.  His  love  for  children  is  very  great,  and  his  kindnesses 
to  juvenile  unfortunates  especially  have  always  been  marked.  Science  and  art  likewise  have 
found  in  him  a  liberal  patron  as  well  as  a  steady  supporter.  For  some  years  past  he  has  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  in  all  of  which  he  has  taken  a  hearty  and  intelligent  interest. 
On  September  5,  lS.5t,  Mr.  Mills  married  Miss  Jane  T.  Cunningham,  whose  father  was  the  late 
James  Cunningham  of  New  York.  This  highly  estimable  lady  died  in  1888.  She  was  always 
in  sympathy  with  her  husband  in  his  philanthropies  and  was  herself  widely  known  as  a  bene- 
factress of  the  needy.  Mr.  Mills  has  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son,  Mr.  Ogden  Mills.  The 
former  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Mrs.  Reid  is  a  lady  of  brilliant  attainments  and  most  charming  personality,  and  a  recognized 
leader  in  society. 
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HIRAM   SIBLEY.     • 

Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  capitalist,  widely  known  and 
honored  as  the  originator  of  great  enterprises,  and  also  as  the  most  extensive  farmer  and  seeds- 
man in  the  United  States,  was  born  at  North  Adams,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  February  6, 
1807,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  ISSS.     He  was  the  second  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Zilpha  Davis  Sibley.     Benjamin  was  the  son  of  Timothy  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  :Mass., 
who  was  the  father  of  fifteen  children— twelve  sons  and  three  daughters;  eight  of  these,  includ- 
ing Benjamin,  lived  to  the  aggregate  age  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years,  an  average 
of  about  seventy-five  years  and  three  months.     Benjamin  Sibley  followed  the  lionorabk'  and 
useful  occupation  of  a  millwright.     From  the  most  unpromising  beginnings,  without  education 
save  such  as  he  obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place,  Hiram  Sibley  rose  to  a  commanding 
position  of  usefulness  and  affluence.     His  youth  was  passed  among  his  native  hills.     He  was  a 
mechanical  genius  by  nature.     Banter  with  a  neighboring  shoemaker  led  to  his  attempt  to  make 
a  shoe  on  the  spot,  and  ho  was  at  once  placed  on  the  shoemaker's  bench.      At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  migrated  to  the  Genesee  Valley,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  machine  shop,  and  sub- 
sequently in  wool  carding.     Before  he  was  of  age  he  had  mastered  five  difl'erent  trades.     Thvco 
of  these  years  were  passed  in  Livingston  County;  after  which  he  established  himself  at  Mendoii, 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Rochester,  a  manufacturing  village,  now  known  as  Sibleyville,  where 
he  had  a  foundry  and  machine  shop.      While  engaged  in  erecting  wool-carding  machinery  at 
Sparta  and  Mount  Morris,  in  Livingston  County,  he  worked  in  the  same  shop  located  near  the 
line  of  the  two  towns,  where  Millard  Fillmore,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  employed  and  learned  his  trade;  beginning  just  after  a  farewell  ball  was  given  to  Mr.  1-111- 
more  by  his  fellow-workmen.     Increase  of  reputation  and  influence  brought  Mr.  SiWey  oppor- 
tunities for  office.     He  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  Sheriff  of  Monroe  County,  in  lSi3,  when 
he  removed  to  Rochester  and  permanently  located  there.     His  political  career  however,  was 
short,  for  a  more  important  matter  was  occupying  his  mind.     From  the  moment  of  the  first 
success  of  Professor  Morse  with  his  experiments  in  telegraphy,  Mr.  Sibley  had  been  quick  to 
discern  tho  vast  promise  of  the  invention;  and  in  1840  he  went  to  Washington  to  assist  Profes- 
sor Morse  and  Erza  Cornell  in  procuring  an  appropriation  of  s-tO,000  from  Congress  to  build  a 
line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  the  first  put  up  in  America.     Strong  prejudices  had  to  bo 
overcome.     On  Mr.  Sibley's  meeting  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  application  would  bo  granted,  ho  received  for  answer: 
"  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  allow  the  appropriation,  when  tho  Professor  came  in  and  uiiset 
everything.     Why!    he  undertook  to  tell  us  that  ho  could  send  ten  words  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  in  two  minutes.     Good  heavens!     Twenty  minutes  is  quick  enough,  but  two  minutes 
is  nonsense.     The  Professor  is  too  radical  and  visionary,  and  I  doubt  if  the  committee  recom- 
mend the  sum  to  be  risked  in  such  a  manner."     Mr.  Sibley's  sound  arguments  and  persuasive- 
ness prevailed,  though  ho  took  care  not  to  say,  what  he  believed,  that  the  Professor  was  right 
as  to  tho  two  minutes.     Their  joint  efforts  secured  the  subsidy  of  $40,000.     This  example  stim- 
ulated otlior  inventors,  and  in  a  few  years  several  patents  were  in  use,  and  various  lines  had 
l)een  constructed  by  different  companies.     The  business  was  so  divided  as  to  be  always  unprofit- 
able.    Mr.  Sibley  conceived  the  plan  of  uniting  all  ihe  patents  and  companies  in  one  organiza- 
tion.    After  three  years  of  almost  unceasing  toil  he  succeeded  in  buying  up  the  stock  of  the 
different  corporations,  some  of  it  at  a  price  as  low  as  two  cents  on  tho  dollar,  and  in  consolidat- 
ing the  lines  which  then  extended  over  portions  of  thirteen  States.     The  Western  Union  Tele- 
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graph  Company  was  thus  organized,  with  Mr.  Sibley  as  the  first  President.  Under  his 
management  for  sixteen  years,  the  number  of  telegraphic  ofiBces  was  increased  from  132  to  over 
4,000,  and  the  value  of  the  property  from  62i2,000  to  $48,000,000.  In  the  project  of  unitiu'^' 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  a  line  to  California,  he  stood  nearly  alone.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
prominent  telegraph  men  of  New  York  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  his  proposed 
plan,  whose  verdict  was  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  build  the  line;  that,  if  built,  the 
Indians  would  destroy  it;  and  that  it  would  not  pay,  even  if  built,  and  not  destroyed.  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Peter  Cooper,  and  others  whom  he  strove  to  interest  in  the  matter 
also  deemed  the  project  premature.  Mr.  Sibley's  reply  was  characteristic:  that  "it  should  be 
built,  if  ho  had  to  build  it  alone."  In  August,  1857,  Mr.  Sibley  laid  his  plans  before  the  North 
American  Telegraph  Association  with  no  encouraging  result.  Undaunted  by  failure,  he  pre- 
sented his  project  to  Congress,  and  was  heartily  supported  by  Howell  Cobb,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  An  act  was  passed  on  June  ]6,  IStiO,  encouraging  the  project  and  granting  an 
annual  subsidy  of  $40,000  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Sibley's  offer  to  construct  the  lines  was  ofBcially 
accepted  ou  September  22,  ISCU.  A  year  later  a  contract  was  executed  with  Mr.  Sibley  by  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Cobb  in  the  Treasury.  The  Overland  Telegraph  Company 
was  organized  in  San  Francisco  about  the  same  time,  and  the  two  companies,  uniting  their  inter- 
ests, formed  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company.  About  five  months  later  the  line  was  open  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  ton  years  in  advance  of  the  railroad.  Not  satisfied  with  his  success  at 
home,  ilr.  Sibley  sought  to  unite  the  two  hemispheres  by  way  of  Alaska  and  Siberia,  under  P. 
McD.  Collins'  franchise.  On  visiting  Russia  with  Mr.  Collms  in  the  winter  of  1864-05,  he  was 
cordially  received  and  entertained  by  the  Czar,  who  approved  the  plan.  A  most  favorable 
impression  had  preceded  him;  for  when  the  Russian  squadron  visited  New  York  in  1S63,  the 
year  after  Russia  and  Great  Britain  had  declined  the  overture  of  the  French  Government  for 
joint  mediation  in  the  American  conflict,  Mr.  Sibley  and  other  prominent  gentlemen  were  untir- 
ing in  efforts  to  entertain  tho  Russian  Admiral,  Lusoffski,  in  a  becoming  manner.  Mr.  Sibley 
was  among  the  foremost  in  the  arrangements  of  the  committoo  of  reception.  So  marked  were 
his  personal  kindnesses  that,  when  the  Admiral  returned,  he  mentioned  Mr.  Sibley  by  name  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  thus  unexpectedly  prepared  the  way  for  the  friendship  of  that  gen- 
erous monarch.  During  Jlr.  Sibley's  stay  in  St.  Petersburg  he  was  honored  in  a  manner  only 
accorded  to  those  who  enjoy  the  special  favor  of  royalty.  Just  before  his  arrival  the  Czar  had 
returned  from  the  burial  of  his  son  at  Nice ;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  long-honored  custom 
when  the  head  of  the  Em]>ire  goes  abroad  and  returns,  he  held  the  ceremony  of  "counting  the 
Emperor's  jewels;"  which  means  an  invitation  to  those  whom  his  Majesty  desires  to  compli- 
ment as  his  friends,  without  regard  to  court  etiquette  or  the  formalities  of  official  rank.  At 
this  grand  reception  in  the  palace  at  Tsarskozela,  seventeen  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  Mr. 
Sibley  was  the  second  on  the  list,  the  French  Ambassador  being  the  first,  and  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  third.  This  order  was  observed  also  in  the  procession  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  court  carriages  with  outriders,  Mr.  Sibley's  carriage  being  the  second  in  the  line. 
On  this  occasion  Prince  Gortschakoff,  turning  to  Mr.  Sibley,  said:  "Sir!  If  I  remember 
rightly,  in  tho  course  of  a  very  pleasant  conversation  had  with  you  a  few  days  since,  at  the 
State  Department,  you  expressed  your  surprise  at  the  pomp  and  circumstance  attending  upon 
all  court  ceremony.  Now,  sir!  when  you  take  precedence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  I  trust  you 
are  more  reconciled  to  the  usages  attendant  upon  royalty,  which  were  so  repugnant  to  your 
democratic  ideas."  Such  an  honor  was  gratefully  appreciated  by  Mr.  Sibley;  for  it  meant  the 
most  sincere  respect  of  tho  "Autocrat  of  all  tho  Russias"  for  tho  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  courtesies  conferred  upon  his  fleet  when  in  American  waters.  Mr. 
Sibley  was  duly  complimented  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  and  others  present,  includ- 
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ing  the  ambassadors  of  the  groat  rowers.     Mr.  Collins,  his  colleague  in  the  telegi-aph  enterprise 
shared  lu  these  attentions.     Mr.  Sibley  was  recorded  in  the  ofiBcial  book  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg  as  "the  distinguished  American,"  by   which  title  he  was  generally 
known.     Of  this  book  he  had  a  copy  as  a  souvenir  of  his  Eussian  experience.     His  intercour.se 
with  the  Russian  authorities  was  also  facilitated  by  a  very  complimentary  letter  from  Secretary 
Seward  to  Prmce  Gortschakoff.     The  Eussiah  Government  agreed  to  build  the  line  from  Irkootsk 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  Eiver.     Fifteen  hundred  miles  of  wire  had  been  put  up  on  the 
American  continent,  when  the  final  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable  caused  the  abandonment  of 
the  line  at  a  loss  of  83,00(»,0O0.     This  was  a  loss  in  the  midst  of  success,  for  Mr   Sibley  had 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  putting  a  telegraph  girdle  round  the  earth.      While  in  Eussia 
that  government  offered  to  sell  the  fee  simple  of  Alaska  to  Mr.  Sibloy  and  his  colleagues  for  a 
sum  equal  to  that  demanded  by  the  Fur  Company.     The  matter  was  referred  to  the  American 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  Ca^sius  M.  Clay,  who  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Sew- 
ard by  an  oflicial  communication.     The  whole  proceeding  was  brought  to  an  end,  however   by 
the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  a  few  years  later  the  United  States  paid  87,200  Ouii 
for  the  Territory  which  could  have  been  bought  at  first  for  one-tenth  of  that  sum      In'railway 
enterprises  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Sibley's  energy  and  management  were  no  less  signal 
than  m  the  establishment  of  the  telegraph.     One  of  these  was  the  important  line  of  the  Jlichi- 
gan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  Railway,  in  the  rescuing  of  which  from  impending  bank- 
ruptcy he  took  an  active  part.     His  principal  efforts  in  this  direction  were  in  the  Southern 
States.     After  the  war,  prompted  as  much  by  the  desire  of  restoring  amicable  relations  as  by 
the  prospect  of  gain,  he  made  large  and  varied  investments  at  the  South,  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote renewed  business  activity.     At  Saginaw,  Mich.,  he  became  a  large  lumber  and  salt  manu- 
facturer.    He  bought  much  jiroperty  in  Michigan,  and  at  one  time  owned  vast  tracts  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  where  the  most  valuable  mines  have  since  been  worked      While  he  was 
interested  in  bank  and  manufacturing  stocks,  his  larger  investments  were  in  land.     Much  of 
his  pleasure  was  derived  from  reclaiming  waste  territory  and  unproductive  investments,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  others  as  hopeless.     The  satisfying  aim  of  his  ambition  incited  him  to 
difficult  undertakings,  that  added  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  community,  from  which 
others  had  shrunk,  or  in  which  others  had  made  shipwreck.     Besides  his  stupendous  achieve- 
ments in  telegraph  and  railway  extension,  he  was  unrivalled  as  a  farmer  and  seed-grower,  and 
he  placed  the  stamp  of  his  genius  on  these  occupations,  in  which  many  have  been  content  to 
work  in  the  well-worn  ruts  of  their  predecessors.     The  seed  business  became  one  of  the  leading 
interests  in  Rochester  over  forty  years  ago.     Later  Mr.  Sibley  undertook  to  supply  seeds  of  his 
own  raising  and  the  importation  of  others'  growth,  under  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  vitality 
and  comjiarative  value.     He  instituted  many  experiments  for  the  improvement  of  plants,  with 
reference  to  their  seed-bearing  qualities,  and  built  up  a  business  as  unique  in  its  character  as  it 
was  unprecedented  in  amount.     He  cultivated  the  largest  farm  in  New  York  State,  occupving 
Howland  Island,  of  3,500  acres,  in  Cayuga  County,  near  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York 
t^entral  Eailroad,  which  was  largely  devoted  to  seed  culture.     The  seed  business  was  conducted 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hiram  Sibley  and  Company,  at  Rochester  and  Chicago,  where  huge 
structures  afforded  accommodations  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  seeds  on  the  most  exten- 
ive  scale.     An  eflScient  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  seeds  was  their  cultivation  in  differ- 
ent climates.     In  addition  to  widely  separated  seed   farms  in  this  country,  the  firm   had  seed 
growing,  under   its   directions,  in    Canada,   England,   France,   Germany,   Holland,    and  Italy. 
^si.erimental  grounds  and  greenhouses  were  attached  to  the  Rochester  establishment,  where  a 
.'mple  of  every  parcel  of  seeds  was  tested,  and  experiments  conducted  with  new  varieties.      As 
■  n  Illustration  of  their  methods  of  business,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  firm  distributed  gra- 
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tuitously  for  a  time  $5,000  annually  in  seeds  arid  prizes  for  essays  on  gardening  in  the  Southern 
States,  designed  to  foster  the  interests  of  horticulture  in  that  section.  The  largest  farm  owned 
by  Mr.  Sibley,  and  the  largest  cultivated  farm  in  the  world,  deserves  a  special  description. 
This  is  the  "Sullivant  Farro,"  as  formerly  designated,  but  now  known  as  the  "Burr  Oaks 
Farm,"  originally  40,000  acres,  situated  about  100  miles  south  of  Chicago,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Wabash,  St.' Louis,  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  assignee, 
and,  on'Mr.  Sullivanfs  death  in  1ST9,  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sibley.  His  first  step 
was  to  change  the  whole  plan  of  cultivation.  Convinced  that  so  large  a  territory  could  not  be 
worked  profitably  by  hired  labor,  he  divided  it  into  small  tracts,  until  there  are  now  many 
hundreds  of  such  farms:  14G  of  these  being  occupied  by  tenants  working  on  shares,  consisting 
of  about  equal  proportions  of  Americans.  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Frenchmen.  A  house  and  a 
barn  were  erected  on  each  tract,  and  implements  and  agricultural  machines  provided.  The 
largest  elevator  on  the  line  of  the  railway  was  built  at  a  cost  of  over  8-0,000;  its  capacity  is 
50,000  bushels,  and  it  had  a  mill  capable  of  shelling  and  loading  twenty-five  cars  of  corn  a  day. 
Near  by  was  a  flax  mill,  also  run  by  steam,  for  converting  flax  straw  into  stock  for  bagging 
and  upholstery.  Another  engine  was  used  for  grinding  feed.  Within  a  few  years  there  sprung 
upon  the  property  a  village  containing  one  hundred  buildings,  called  Sibley  by  the  people,  which 
is  supplied  with  schools,  churches,  a  newspaper,  telegraph  office,  and  the  largest  hotel  on  the 
route  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  A  fine  station  house  was  erected  by  the  railway  com- 
pany. Mr.  Sibley  was  the  President  and  largest  stockholder  of  the  Bank  of  Monroe,  at  Roches- 
ter, and  was  connected  with  various  other  institutions.  He  did  not  acquire  wealth  simply  to 
hoard  it.  The  Sibley  College  of  ]\Iechanic  Arts,  of  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  which  he 
founded,  and  endowed  at  a  cost  of  S200,000,  has  afforded  a  practical  education  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  students.  Sibley  Hall,  costing  more  than  ^^100,000,  was  his  contribution  for  a  public 
library,  and  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Rochester  for  its  library  and  cabinets:  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent fireproof  structure  of  brown-stone,  trimmed  with  white,  and  enriched  with  appropriate 
statuary.  Mrs.  Sibley  also  made  large  donations  to  the  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions in  Rochester  and  elsewhere.  She  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $2.",0i)0,  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Xorth  Adams,  Mass.,  her  native  village.  Mr.  Sibley  left  one  son  and  one  daughter 
living:  Hiram  Watson  Sibley,  who  married  the  only  child  of  Fletcher  Harper,  Jr.,  resides  in 
Rochester  and  is  now  President  of  the  Bank  of  Monroe  of  that  city ;  and  Emih',  wife  of  James 
S.  Watson,  who  also  resides  in  Rochester.  He  lost  two  children :  Louise  Sibley  Atkinson  and 
Giles  B.  Sililey.  In  In'j2  Hiram  Watson  Sibley  gave  $60,000  to  Cornell  University  (of  which 
he  had  been  elected  a  Trustee  on  the  decease  of  his  father)  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanic  Arts.  In  making  the  gift,  which  was  communicated  to  the  trustees 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Sibley  expressed  the  wish  that  no  publicity  he  given  to  the 
act,  since  ho  was  simply  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  his  father  by  doing  what  he  would  have  done 
were  he  alive.  A  quotation  from  Hiram  Sibley's  address  to  the  students  of  Sibley  College,  dur- 
ing one  of  his  visits  to  Ithaca,  was  illustrative  of  his  practical  thought  and  expression,  and  is  a 
fitting  close  to  this  brief  sketch  of  his  practical  life:  "There  are  two  most  valuable  possessions, 
which  no  search  warrant  can  get  at,  which  no  execution  can  take  away,  and  which  no  reverse 
of  fortune  can  destroy:  they  are  what  a  man  puts  into  his  head — knowledge;  and  into  his 
hands— skill." 
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GEORGE  G.  WILLIAMS.       ' 

George  Gilbert  Williams,  a  distinguished  American  financier,  President  of  the  world- 
renowed  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York  city,  and  late  President  of  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House  Association,  was  born  in  East  Haddam,  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  on  October  0, 
18:i6.  He  comes  of  a  family  which  traces  its  descent  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Robert  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  ancestor,  who  is 
said  by  genealogists  to  have  been  either  a  native  of  Wales  or  the  eon  of  a  Welshman,  appears 
to  have  sailed  from  Norwich,  England,  in  a  party  which  left  there  a  few  years  after  the  ilay- 
flower  company  had  successfully  establi.shed  itself  at  Plymouth;  and  as  religious  persecutions 
were  rife  in  the  mother  country  at  this  time,  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  ho 
emigrated  to  the  New  World  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  Pobcrt  Williams  settled  at  Koxbury,  now  a  part  cf  Boston,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  freeman  in  10.38.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
England,  was  Elizabeth  Stratton.  She  bore  him  four  sons:  Samuel,  boni  in  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, in  1C32;  Isaac,  born  in  Eosbury,  Mass.,  in  163S;  Stephen,  also  born  in  Ko.xbury,  in 
1640;  and  Thomas  who  died  without  leaving  issue.  Eobert  Williams  died  at  Roxbury,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1693,  aged,  it  is  supposed,  over  a  hundred  years.  His  second  wife,  nie  Martha 
Sroijg,  survived  him  about  eleven  years,  dying  in  ITO-i,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  her  age. 
Several  of  the  tombstones  of  this  first  generation  are  still  pointed  out  in  the  old  Roxbury  bury- 
ing-ground.  .The  property  originally  acquired  by  Robert  Williams  in  Roxbury  remained  in  the 
family  about  two  centuries,  the  last  possessor  of  it  being  Thomas  Williams,  Esq.,  counsellor- 
at-law,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1757.  Isaac, 
the  first  of  the  Williams  family  born  in  America,  settled  at  Newton,  Mass.,  and  sat  in  the  Colo- 
nial legislature  in  1602,  1695,  1697,  1701,  and  1705.  One  of  his  grandsons,  the  Rev.  Elisba 
Williams,  was  the  third  to  hold  the  office  of  President  of  Yale  College,  and  Col.  Ephraim  \\'\\- 
liams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College,  was  a  lineal  descendant.  Roger  Williams,  the  famous 
Puritan  minister,  who  first  advanced  the  opinion  that  a  commonwealth  is  bound  to  protect  all 
denominations  of  Christians,  and  who,  exiled  by  the  Massachusetts  Government,  became  in 
16:16,  the  founder  of  Providence  and  subsequently  President  of  Rhode  Island,  was  of  the  ^^  elsh 
family  of  Williams.  Another  distinguished  member  of  this  family  was  AVilliam  Williams,  one 
of  the  immortal  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Many  of  the  family  have  taken 
prominent  part  in  the  various  wars  of  the  country  since  its  earliest  settlement.  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams  was  a  brave  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  1755.  At  Lexington,  the  opening 
battle  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Capt.  Samuel  Williams  laid  down  his  life  for  the  liberty  of 
the  Colonies.  Lieut.  John  Williams  was  an  officer  in  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  American  annals  show  that  more  than  thirty  other  members  of  the  ■\\'illiam3 
family  held  commissions  and  performed  valiant  service  in  the  patriot  armies  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. One  of  these  was  Gen.  Otho  Holland  Williams,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Guilford,  Hobbrick,  and  Eutaw,  and  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Washing- 
ton: another  was  David  Williams,  the  incorruptible  soldier  who  captured  the  unfortunate 
Major  Andre,  afterward  banged  as  a  spy.  Gen.  .Jonathan  Williams,  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  American  army,  was  tlie  founder  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  at  West  Point.  George  G. 
Williams,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  descends  from  Samnel  Williams,  the  elder  son  of  Robert 
Williams,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America.  Samuel  Williams  became  a  freeman  of  Rox- 
bury in  1650.     He  was  a  man  of  character  and  prominence  and  held  the  oflSce  of  Deacon  in  tlif 
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church  at  that  place  for  many  years — a  distinguished  honor  in  those  times.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Theoda  Park,  was  a  daughter  of  Deacon  William  Park,  a  wealthy  resident  of 
Eoxbury,  who  represented  that  towu  in  the  provincial  legislature.  Samuel  Williams  died  in 
1698.  His  son.  Park  Williams,  was  born  January  11,  1696,  and  settled  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  By 
his  wife,  Priscilla,  who  died  in  17i:2,  aged  seventy-one  years,  he  was  the  father  of  five  sons  and 
four  daughters.  He  died  in  IT.57,  aged  eighty-one  years.  Ebenezer,  his  third  son,  born  in  Leba- 
non, married  Mary,  daughter  of  Andrew  Veach,  a  Scotchman  or  of  Scotch  descent.  Jonathan, 
the  eldest  of  their  four  children,  married  JMiiry  Whitney,  in  1744.  Frederick  William  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  younger  of  their  nine  children,  born  in  1760,  married  Mary  Bailey  of  Leba- 
non: he  died  in  1820.  They  had  seven  children — Erastus  (who  died  in  infancy),  Mary,  William, 
Erastus,  Datus,  Emma,  and  Jlerrill  Wliitney.  Datus,  who  was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  on 
February  25,  1793,  and  Merrill  Whitney,  boru  July  1-t,  1801,  became  physicians.  The  latter 
resided  at  one  time  in  Broome  Street,  jS'ew  York  city.  Dr.  Datus  Williams  resided  for  upward 
of  forty  years  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.  He  was  very  successful,  had  a  good  practice,  stood 
high  socially  and  professionally,  and  was  an  esteemed  member  of  the  County  Medical  Societ}'. 
Dr.  Datus  Williams  married,  in  1824,  Miss  Clarissa  Maria  Peck,  of  Millington,  East  Haddam, 
whose  father,  Ezekiel  Peck,  a  native  of  Lyme,  Conn.,  was  a  prosi>erous  and  respected  farmer. 
They  had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  the  youngest,  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest,  Henry 
Egbert  Williams,  was  an  assistiuit  surgeon  of  United  States  Volunteers  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  afterward  was  attachecl  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  He  died  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1870.  George  Gilbert  Williams,  the  second  child  and  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  his  native  place.  His  habits  were  studious  and  he  took  kindly 
to  the  work  of  preparing  himself  to  enter  college:  and  at  Braiiiard  Academy  in  Haddam,  an 
institution  of  considerable  note,  he  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  excelling  in  the  classics  and 
mathematics.  Originally  destined  for  the  law,  he  was  diverted  from  that  profession  by  the 
circumstance  of  receiving  a  pressing  invitation  to  take  a  position  in  the  very  bank  of  which  he 
is  now  President.  This  position  v/as  secured  for  him  by  a  patient  of  his  father,  whose  brother, 
John  Queutin  Jones,  was  then  prominently  connected  with  the  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York. 
Young  Williams,  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  began  clerical  work  in  the  bank  in  December, 
1841,  as  one  of  eight  clerks;  holding  tlio  responsible  post  of  assistant  to  the  paying  teller.  The 
change  to  metropolitan  life  was  fraught  with  danger;  but  true  to  a  correct  and  Christian  early 
training  the  boy  steered  clear  of  mishap  and  found  advantages  of  rare  value  in  his  new  environ- 
ment. One  of  these  was  membership  in  the  Mercantile  Library,  which  enabled  him  to  gratify 
to  the  full  his  natural  love  of  reading.  He  studied  hard  in  many  directions,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  reached  manhood  his  education  was  of  a  truly  substantial  character.  In  the  French  lan- 
guage, to  which  he  gave  special  attention,  ho  acquired  a  high  proficiency,  and  has  maintained 
it  down  to  the  present  day.  At  twenty  his  work  in  the  bank  had  proved  so  satisfactory  that  he 
was  promoted  to  be  paying  teller.  He  was  the  youngest  person  in  the  city  at  the  time  holding 
this  position.  In  185.0,  after  having  held  also  the  position  of  discount  clerk,  he  was  made  cash- 
ier, coming  to  this  office  when  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Q.  Jones,  was  President  of  the  bank.  The 
attachment  between  the  two,  already  warm,  ripened  with  a  devoted  friendship,  which  contin- 
ued unbroken  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Jones,  on  January  1,  1878.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  bank  President  Jones  gradually  withdrew  from  active  labor,  resting  his 
duties  largely  upon  his  young  friend,  in  whom  both  he  and  the  directory  of  the  bank  had  every 
confidence,  born  of  years  of  close  observation  of  his  character  and  work.  On  the  day  following 
Mr.  Jones'  death  the  directory  elected  Mr.  Williams  to  the  presidency.  Thoroughly  under- 
standing the  policy  of  management  followed  by  his  predecessor,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  with  the  confidence  begotten  of  accurate  knowledge  and  long  practical  experience.     Under 
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Lis  aJministration  of  its  afiairs  the  bank  has  steadily  grown  in  the  favor  of  a  representative  and 
most  substantial  class  of  moneyed  men;  and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  solid  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  Incorporated  in  1S23  under  the  provisions  of  a  charter  granted  to  the 
Chemical  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York,  it  developed  under  its  second  president,  Mr. 
John  Mason,  into  an  institution  of  recognized  solidity.  On  the  expiration  of  the  old  charter,  in 
1S44,  the  bank  was  reorganized  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Q.  Jones,  with  a  capital  of 
^30U,000,  which  has  not  been  augmented.  The  policy  then  instituted  of  running  the  business 
on  a  small  capital  and  using  every  effort  to  pile  up  a  large  surplus,  in  time  won  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  which  has  never  been  forfeited.  The  directory  at  this  time  consisted  of  a  number 
of  wealthy  men,  among  whom  were  C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt,  John  David  Wolfe,  Robert  !McCoskry, 
Peter  and  Robert  Goelet,  and  Joseph  Sampson.  The  Lorillards,  the  Stuarts,  A.  T.  Stewart,  and 
other  leading  merchants  became  depositors,  and  many  of  them  kept  very  large  accounts  with 
the  bank.  In  later  years  numerous  important  additions  were  made  to  this  list,  among  them 
being  the  Astors,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Rhinelauders.  and  many  wealthy  corporations,  including 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad ;  and  it  may  bo  asserted  with  truth  that  '•  the  Chemical''  is  the 
bank  of  the  great  landed  estate  of  this  country.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  whose  family  has 
been  identified  with  "The  Chemical''  is  more  likely  to  change  his  religion  than  his  bank.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  ''The  Chemical"  was  the  only  bank  in  the  city  which  redeemed  its  notes  in 
gold,  adhering  to  this  policy  even  when  a  gold  dollar  was  worth  two  dollars  and  a  half.  No 
financial  stringency  or  panic  has  ever  been  able  to  impair  the  sohdity  of  this  institution:  and 
when  it  is  learned  that  its  dividends  to  stockholders  have  been  regularly  for  years  one  hundred 
per  cent,  per  annum  and  of  late  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  it  can  easily  be  understood 
that  not  even  the  famed  Bank  of  England  is  more  substantial  or  secure.  At  the  head  of  this 
really  great  institution  Mr.  Williams  presides  with  modesty.  No  more  accomplished  financier 
or  more  diligent  bank  otBcer  can  be  found  in  the  country.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  finance, 
and  his  views  are  those  of  one  who  has  had  so  thorough  and  lengthy  an  experience  that  they 
may  be  considered  unimpeachable.  Jlr.  Williams  was  elected  President  of  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House  Association  in  lSy-2;  and  as  such,  on  October  -2.  1894,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  building  on  Cedar  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Nassau  Street,  now  devoted  to  its  uses. 
In  his  address  on  this  occasion  President  Williams  recited  the  history  of  the  association  from 
its  origin  in  lSr>3,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  institutions 
t-oinprising  it,  in  the  following  words: 

'"The  purpose  of  our  organization  is  very  Eimi)le  and  specific:  that  of  making  exchanges 
and  M-ttlonicnt  of  balances;  and  it  finds  in  its  daily  routine  of  duties,  done  like  unobtrusive 
Christian  service,  the  object  of  its  existence  fully  attained.  Yet  it  has  proved  in  time  of  peril 
a  rallyiug-point  and  a  centre  of  influence  unequalled  in  the  land.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the 
war  tiio  associated  banks  represented  in  this  Clearing  House  were  the  first  to  take  the  great 
loans  which  maintained  our  armies  iu  preserving  the  union  of  these  States.  No  soldier  offered 
his  life  to  his  country  with  more  devotion  than  did  these  banks  stake  their  existence  upon  that 
of  the  Govemraent  of  the  United  States.  The  first  Union  victory  was  won,  not  by  armies  in  the 
tield,  but  by  marshalled  forces  which  defeated  the  enemies  of  the  public  credit,  then  prostrate 
and  well-nigh  destroyed.     This  triumph  rendered  possible  those  which  followed." 

The  association  is  now  composed  of  about  sixty -five  banks,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of 
nearly  sl3.3,00i).000  and  deposits  of  nearly  st-liju.oiHi.Ono.  The  average  daily  exchanges  exceed 
at  present  sl25,00o,0uu.  Although  one  of  the  busiest  of  men.  Mr.  Williams  has  never  been 
unmindful  of  his  duty  to  religion  or  society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company.  Treasurer  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  of  Merchants'  Clerks.  Trus- 
tee in  the  United  States  Life  Insurance  Company,  Director  in  the  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
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pany,  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  Title 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,  the  Bond  and  -Mortgage  Guarantee  Company,  the  Mexi- 
can Telegraph  Company,  etc.,  etc.  Other  positions  of  trust  and  honor  held  by  him  are 
Vestryman  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  Madison 
Avenue,  and  Governor  and  Vice-President  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  In  the  management  of 
estates  Mr.  Williams  has  had  the  settlement  as  e.xecutor  and  tru.stee  of  those  in  number  and 
amounts  equalled  by  few  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  married  on  November  14,  1S67,  to 
Miss  Virginia  King,  daughter  of  Mr.  Aaron  King,  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College, 
who  has  been  described  as  "a  lady  comely  in  person  and  of  superior  abilities  and  accomplish- 
ments." Of  their  five  children  but  one  is  still  living.  Mr.  Williams  has  a  charming  home  in 
one  of  the  best  sections  of  New  York  city.  His  tastes  are  scholarly  and  domestic,  and  in  the 
family  circle  he  finds  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life.  He  has  kept  up  his  classical  studies  and 
general  reading  and  is  a  most  entertaining  talker  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  speaking  French 
with  almost  as  much  fluency  as  his  mother  tongue.  If  asked  the  secret  of  his  splendid  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Williams  would  answer  with  truth  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  made  atten- 
tion to  duty  a  principle  of  his  life,  following  it  with  a  sort  of  religious  regard  ;  not  forgetting 
in  the  meanwhile  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  as  suggested  by  the  motto  of  his  family,  "Cognosce 
Occasiouem." 


J.  EDWARD  SIMMONS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Edward  Simmons,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  American  financier.  President  of 
the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York  city.  President  of  the  Panama  Kailroad  Company, 
President  of  the  Columbia  Steamship  Line,  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  prominent  in  past  years  as  President  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  also  as  Grand  Master  of  Free-Masons  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  September  9,  1S41.  On  both  sides  Mr. 
Simmons  traces  liis  ancestry  back  to  Colonial  times.  His  paternal  great-grandfather.  Christian 
Simmons,  of  Holland,  was  one  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  Central  New  York ;  and  his  maternal 
great-grandfather,  Samuel  Gleason,  of  New  Ha'mpshire,  was  a  patriot  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
His  father,  the  late  Joseph  F.  Simmons,  of  the  third  generation  of  a  family  of  prosperous  and 
respected  farmers  of  Central  New  York,  abandoned  agricultural  pursuits  for  trade,  and  settling 
in  Troy  early  iu  youth,  resided  there  nearly  half  a  century,  acliieving  wealth  and  prominence 
as  a  merchant  and  honorable  eminence  as  a  citizen.  Joseph  F.  Simmons  married  Jlary  Sophia 
Gleason,  grand-daughter  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot  mentioned  and  daughter  of  Captain 
Samuel  Gleason,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1S12.  By  this 
union  there  were  three  children,  all  now  living,  viz.:  Hon.  Charles  E.  Simmons,  M.D.,  a  lead- 
ing physician  of  New  York  city,  and  for  some  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  there;  Hon.  J.  Edward  Simmons,  LL.D.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Flint,  of  New  York  city.  J.  Edward  Simmons  was  graduated  with  honor  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Williams  College  in  1S62,  and  taking  up  the  study  of  law  at  the 
Albany  Law  School,  was  graduated  at  that  institution  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in 
1863.  Immediately  admitted  to  the  Troy  bar,  he  practised  law  in  that  city  for  four  years,  and 
then,  abandoning  this  profession,  removed  to  New  York  city  and  engaged  in  banking.  In 
ISS-l,  after  having  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  thirteen 
years,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Exchange,  winning  this  honor  in  a  contest  which  brought 
out  the  largest  vote  ever  polled  up  to  that  time,  and  in  which  he  received  a  larger  number  of 
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votes  than  had  ever  been  received  by  any  previous  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  a  contested 
election.     To   this   office,    which,   though  unsalaried,  is  one  of  weighty  responsibility,  he  was 
re-elected,  by  unanimous  vote,  in  ISSo,  "in  recogition  of  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged its  onerous  duties  the  year  before,  and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  as  a 
member  of  the  Exchange."     On  his  retirement  from  the  presidency,  after  declining  a  reiiomi- 
nation  for  a  third  term,  he  was  honored  by  a  series  of  highly  complimentary  resolutions;  and 
from  the  members  of  the  Governing  Committee,  as  a  mark  of  their  personal  respect,  he  received 
a  beautiful  gold  watch,   suitably   inscribed.     The  Exchange   had  at   this  time  about  twelve 
hundred   members,  and  seats  were  valued  at  $-25,000  each.     Mr.  Simmons  was  apponited  a 
Commissioner  of  Education  by  Mayor  Grace  in  13S1;  was  re-appointed    by  Mayor  Ed.-on  in 
18S4;  and  in  ISSG  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Board,  serving  as  such  for  five 
successive  terms.     This  likewise  was  an  unsalaried  office;  but  that  its  administration  was  one 
of  rare  responsibility  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Education  had  charge  of 
property  worth  over  815,000,000,  including  some  forty  acres  of  land,  a  college  for  boys,  and  one 
for  girls,   and   about   one  hundred   and   thirty-five  schoolhouses ;    and   jurisdiction   over   four 
thousand  teachers  and  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  school  children  of 
both  sexes,  making  it  probably  the  largest  and  most  important  division  of  the  city  government. 
It  was  largely  through  President  Simmons'  labors  that  collegiate  rank  and  ^powers  were  con- 
ferred by  Tlie  Legislature,  in  ISSS,  upon  the  Normal  College,  previously  a  college  in  name  only. 
An  earnest  advocate  of  broadening  the  opportunities  of  those  desiring  the  higher  education.^  he 
also  exerted  his  personal  influence  toward  aiding  and  developing  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.     Both  these  institutions  are  part  of  the  public-school  system  and  are  free.     Mr.  Simmons 
became  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  in  1SC4,  while  a  resident  of  Troy.     In  1877  he  became 
Master  of  Kane  Lodge  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1883  he  was  chosen  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  unanimous  vote.     His  rise  to  this  dignity  after 
sitting  only  five  years  in  the  Grand  Lodge  was  unprecedented  and  indicated  the  very  highest 
appreciation  of  his  worth  and  influence  as  a  Mason  as  well  as  his  great  personal  popularity. 
Mr.  Simmons  is  also  a  Royal  Arch   Mason  and   a  Knight  Templar,  and   was  Eminent  Com- 
mander of  Coeur  de  Lion  Commaudery  of  New  York  in  ISSl.     He  has  also  fdled  the  offices  of 
District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Sixth  Masonic  District  and  Grand  iMarshal.     In  September, 
1SS5,  the  thirty-third  and  highest  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  that  of  Sover- 
eign Grand  Inspector-General,  was  conferred  upon  him.     As  Grand  ilaster  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Mr.  Simmons  laid  the  corner-stone  of  Eastman's  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
and  that  of  the- armory  of  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.     Ho  also  assisted  in  laying  the  corner-stone  when  the  Obelisk  from  Egypt  was  erected  in 
Central  Park,  in  the  city  of  New  York.     While  holding  the  office  of  Grand   Master  he  visited 
Europe  and  was  everywhere  treated  with  great  consideration.      During  his  sojourn  in   the 
United  Kingdom  he  was  entertained  by  the  Prince  of   Wales,  banqueted   by  the   faculty  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  met  a  number  of  the  leading  public  men  of  the  day.     Mr.  Simmons 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  in  January,  1888,  '"solely,"  it  is  said, 
"on  the  strength  of  his  public  record."     When  invited  to  accept  this  responsible  position,  "be 
did  not  know  a  single  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  owned  no  stock  in  the  corporation,  and 
had  never  been  in  the  bank."     But  his  unsullied  career  of  twenty  years  in  Wall  Street  was  well 
known  to  the  conservative  bankers  who  urged  bim  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  great  institu- 
tion they  represented,  and   which   had   absolute  need  at  its  head  of  a  man  of  solid  financial 
acquirement  and  stainless  character.     The  "  Fourth  National"  is  one  of  the  five  leading  banks 
of  the  United  States.     It  has  a  capital  of  $3, -200,000,  and  its  gross  deposits  amount  to  about 
^30,000,000.     From  its  published  report  for  lSi>2  it  appears  that  the  total  volume  of  business 
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transacted  during  that  year  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  84,996,672.000-a  sum  nearly 
five  tnues  the  national  debt  of  the  United  States.  Any  financier  in  the  world  mighTwell  be 
proud  to  be  called  to  preside  over  such  an  institution,  the  management  of  which  it  is  ev  en 
calls  for  excepfonal  skill  m  monetary  affairs,  delicate  tact,  and  unimpeachable  honesty,  all  o 
whjch  Mr  S.mmons  ,s  admitted  to  possess  in  a  superlative  degree  Possessing  ex  cut  ^e 
abd,ty  of  the  highest  order,  he  has,  with.the  aid  of  his  able  assistants,  devised  an  efabor  e  bu 
not  complex  system  of  administration  for  the  government  of  the  bank  which  is  a  marvel  in  its 
perfection  and  operation.  One  of  its  features  is  an  arrangement  of  telephonic  and  electric 
wires  which  places  him  m  direct  communication  with  every  officer  and  attache  of  the  bank  and 

t^7J:^  77  I  '°  '?'  '°"°*'"^  "''''"  '"'-''''  °^  *^^  •'^'^2-  °^  ^1-^t-distance  telephone. 

His  immediate  associate  in  the  management  of  the  bank,  Vice-President  James  G.  Cannon    is 
one  of  the  most  accomp  ished  young  bank  officers  of  the  city ;  and  the  directory  includes  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  New  York's  merchant  financiers.     Mr    Simmons    s 
not   only    a   successful  banker  but  likewise  a  financier  of   distinguished    ability   as   there   is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove.     During  tho  terrible  financial  battle  of  1S93,  when  "ihrough  lono- 
defiance  by  the  national  Government  of  well-established  economic  laws  a  panic  was  developed 
nfl.enr^f  r      "^t'"'"'  commercial  corporations,  railroads,  banks,  and  many  of  the  most 
nfluential   business   firms  of   the  country,"  Mr.   Simmons  was  one  of  the  Loan    Committee 
(consisting  of  the  presidents  of  five  of  the  principal  banks  of  New  York  city)  appointed  by  the 
Clearing  House  Association  to  stem  the  tide  of  disaster.     This  committee,  witfthe  Pres  d  n 
of  the  Clearing  House  Association   (Mr.  George  G.   Williams)  as  member  e,-olliclo    proved 
equal  to  the  emergency. and  earned  a  national  reputation  and  the  plaudits  of  the  business  world 
by  the  rapidity  and  success  of  its  action  in  relieving  the  deadly  pressure  and  reviving  hope  and 
confidence.     At  a  later  period,  while  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  law  was  pendin.   and 
the  premium  on  currency  mounted  to  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  this  Loan  Commute^,'  "  bv 
making  hberal  advances  to  dealers  in  foreign  exchange  at  an  interest  rate  that  enabled  them 
o  mport  over    hirty  millions  of  gold,  brought  about  a  rapid  decline  in  the  premium  and  soon 
caused  money  to  flow  in  its  ordmary  channels."     The  brilliant  results  of  the  labors  of  this 
committee  testify  to  the  force  of  the  eloquent  assertion  of  Mr.  Simmons  in  his  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Clearing  House  in  New  York    (January  15    1890)    thai 
again  and  again  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  the  great  battles  of  the  world  are  not  always 
won  by  the  soldiers      There  are  generals  in  finance  as  well  as  in  war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  1 1  e 
one  IS  equal  to  the  heroism  of  the  other."     In  1S94  Mr.  Simmons  was  appointed, In  connect  on 
with  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Tappan,  President  of  the  Gallatin  National  Ba^k,  and  Mr.   Wm    A 
Nash,  President  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
Association  to  select  ground  and  build  a  new  Clearing  House.     Thoy  completed  this  task  in  two 
years  and  gave  to  the  Association  a  building  unrivalled  in  its  completeness  and  stability  and  to 

Mr   4  '  "  ^^^^'^r   ""   ''^:  ?"'  "■''  ^°  '''^"^^'  "'*^  ''^  °^°^'  ---^^^  -<!  tasteful  edifices 
Mr^  Simmons  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  delivering  a  powerful  address,  from  which  the  above 

T^V"  H  •  °°  "'"  occasion,  besides  the  eighty-one  bank  presidents  composing  the 
association,  there  were  present  hundreds  of  other  bank  officers  and  representatives  of  leading 
financial  institutions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  constituting  what  was  probably  tl le  mos! 
imposing  gathering  of  capitalists  and  financiers  ever  assembled  in  America.  Mr.'  S  mmon 
takes  a  firm  s  and  with  the  leading  financiers  of  the  world  in  urging  a  single  standard  for 
mod3~  '^-\°^*--l^'^-  g^'*^-  But  taught  by  long  experience  in\ankin|  he  asserts  tha 
modern     progress  has  given  to  one  dollar  the  power  to  do  the  work  done  by  a  hundred  dollars 

the  .15"'""'°^^^  ''"'"'■^'"  '°'  ''"'  ^""^"'^y  "^  ^°>-  '^'"'^  P>^.-  -  insignificant  part  in 

the  great  mass  of  business  transacted  in  any  country,  since,  to  further  quote  his  own  convincing 
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words,  "under  the  clearing-house  system   legalized  paper,   representing  the  commodities  for 

wh.ch  It  was  given,  circulates  as  freely  and  almost  as  safely  as  gold  and  silver  coin    and  fir 

more  conveniently."     Speaking  further  on  this  subject  he  eloquently  adds:  "Xo  le-islatiou  and 

no  financial  juggling  can  make  a  country  prosperous;  only  industry,  economy,  thrtft   and  self- 

denia    can  effect  this  result.     Abundance  of  currency,  provided  it  be  sound  currency,  may  be 

one  of  the  factors  of  prosperity.     But  abundant  means  of  communication,  the  annihilation  of 

time  ami  space  by  steamboats,  railroads,    telegraphs,  and   last,   though   not  least,  improved 

clearing-house  methods-these  also  are  important  elements.     Give  us  these  and  let  God  smile  on 

our  fields,  scattering  blessings  from  His  bounteous  hand,  and  happiness  will  dwell  in  the  abode 

of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  no  less  than  in  the  home  of  the  banker  and  the  merchant  " 

y  hen  the  holding  of  tho  World's  Fair  in  1S93  began  to  be  considered  by  the  citizens  of  New 

^ork,  Mr.  Simmons  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Committee  and  bv  that  bodv  was 

made  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  elected  Treasurer'     On 

a  number  of  other  occasions  his  high  integrity  and  financial  skill  have  been  depended  on  to  render 

important  services  to  the  community.     This  was  notably  the  case  in  18S9,  when,  as  Treasurer 

of  the  fund  raised  in  Isew  York  city  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Conemaugh  Vallev 

floods,  ho  took  charge  of  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities  for  distribution  to  the  sufferer's 

upward  of  a  million  dollars.     For  a  year  or  two  past  he  has  been  engaged  quite  extensively  in  ' 

reconstructmg   reorganizing,  and  infusing  new  life  into  a  number  of  defunct  railwavs  and  other 

corporatu)ns  of  magnitude,  and  is  chairman  of  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  Chica-o 

and   Xorthern  Pacific   liailroad   Company    and   of  several   others.     lu    1S95   he   was  elected 

President  of  t^ie  Panama  Railroad  Company,  succeeding  the  late  General  John  Kewton    and 

became  also  President  of  the  Columbia  Line  of  Steamships  controlled  bv  this  company    '  The 

1  anama   Railroad   ,s   one   of   the   most   successful    corporations  in  the  "world.     Althou-d,    its 

management  is  in  the  hands  of  an  American  board  of  directors,  its  capital  is  owned  mainlv  bv 

trench  mvestors   who  demand  a  representative  American  as  President.     The  Columbia  Ste'am- 

ship  Lme  from  Ivew  York  to  the  Isthmus  has  superseded  the  Pacific  Jfail  Steamship,  Line  with 

winch  It  had  had  a  terrific  contest  for  supremacy  on  the  Atlantic,  a  comnromise  having  finallv 

been  reached  by  which  the  latter  surrenders  ihe  Atlantic  and  the  former  the  Pacific      In  1  so'-, 

•Mr.  Simmons  was  chosen  a  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 

term  of  four  years   ending  in  1900.     His  associate  vice-presidents  include  several  of  the  best 

u  ce.  ^rin'n''''  "";       IT"  ™'"  °^  "'"  nietropolis.     In  view  of  his  long  activity  and  brilliant 

men      ,  e  !"  ?"'  ''  "  "°'  ""^'"'""^  ''''''*  ^^'-  ^™'"""^'  "-™«  ^^-"W  ^^-^  ^-^ 

who  n  M    '".'"""«'^''°"  ^•"'  important  public  offices.     The  late  Mr.  Samuel  J.   Tilden,  with 

(oil  "torof  trr'?  7  V  °"v'T'  "'  '"■'"'  '"''™''''^^'  ^^^  J'^''''-^'  "^S'^'^  1-  appointment  as 
1^  e        s"  •,     f  r^T  ';';'■  T  '^^  'f  '""'  P-niinently  talked  of  in  connection  with  the 

^"  on  h"^  \  J'"T"'  °^  ""  ^"'*''^  ^'■''*"'  ^"'^  ''  '^  ^'^"  1^"°-"  that  on  more  than  one 
^•Tn  ialeme;'"'      "  J-^  sought  by  the  national  authorities  when  confronted  with  serious 

he  .as  sev  ^!  ?         ,  '°""*T'  f  .'^'"°""'  '''"'  "^■*'"™^'>-  P^P"'-  ^  '^'  '^^'y  «f  ^--'  ^o'k, 

mo  e  r  !!  K  T"  ^^'^"/'^PP™-^-^  '"  -^-^-e  to  accepting  tho  nomination  for  mavor.  and 
Tt  to  .n  ^  ?"  °Tl  "'  ^''"  '""'"'^''^  ''^  connection  with  the  nomination  for  g'overnor, 
h^h  :  iljr'T'  'f  '^!  t"™!'-^  '''''  ^^'•'  ^---  -  '-'-bition  for  public  offices.     Such  a 


has  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  been"  whoHy"  without'^ 


ac^m^shments,  ^siness  energy,  wonderful  e.ecuti^^-^bni;;:;.^^?  quaSiltd 
■ssti  1  ™  ?"'",'  ^:r  T^-  ^''"  «^'^"«-l-^K-'  I'y  his  fellow-citizens,  and  bv  mLy  the  hope 
Notw  hsttl  :;  ^'  '"°."''^^'  '"'  -^P'°3-n.eut  in  high  station  in  the  public  servic'. 
w  mn^lv  find  f  ---ty  and  importance  of  his  business  interests  and  duties,  Mr.  Simmons 
«ilhDgly  finds  leisure  for  all  the  amenities  of  social  life  and  for  many  good  deeds      He  is  a 
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member  of  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church,  director  of  several' charitable  organizations,  and 
President  of  the  New  York  Infant  Asj-lum  and  also  a  Governor  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
His  affiliation  with  clubs  and  societies  is  quite  e.^tensive,  and  in  all  he  is  extremely  popular. 
Few  of  his  contemporaries  equal  him  as  an  orator,  and  his  numerous  addresses  and  speeches 
possess  the  further  charm  of  scholarship.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion the  degree  of  Di)ctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Norwich,  Vt., 
in  ISSo.  lie  has  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  America  and  has  that  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  which  comes  from  constant  mingling  with  his  fellows,  and  from  active 
participation  in  affairs.  His  friends  are  legion,  and  he  holds  them  by  force  of  those  personal 
qualities  which  in  every  age  and  country  excite  interest,  awaken  esteem,  and  engender  affection. 
Mr.  Simmons  was  married,  in  ISCC,  to  Miss  Julia  Greer,  daughter  of  George  Greer,  Esq.,  an 
esteemed  citizen  of  New  York.  Of  the  five  children  born  to  this  marriage  two  are  now  living, 
viz. :  John  Ferris  Simmons  and  Mabel  Simmons. 


•     FREDERICK  COOK. 

Hon.  Frederick  Cook,  President  of  the  German- American  Bank  of  Rochester,  President 
of  the  Rochester  German  Insurance  Company,  President  of  the  Rochester  Title  Insurance  Com- 
pany, President  of  the  Bartholomay  Brewery  Company,  President  of  the  Office  Specialty  Manu- 
facturing Company,  twice  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also,  in  past  years, 
Judge  Advocate  and  Colonel  and  subsequently  Assistant  Adjutant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Seventh  Division,  New  York  State  National  Guard,  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  popular  citizens  and  business  men  of  the  State  named,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
resident  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Mr.  Cuok  was  born  on  December  2,  1633,  in  the  city  of 
Wildbad,  a  somewhat  noted  watering-jilace  in  the  Black  Forest  district,  Germany,  where  his 
father,  John  F.  Cook,  a  contractor  by  occupation,  was  held  in  deserved  esteem  for  his  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  and  manly  cliaracter.  "Well  brought  up  and  given  excellent  educational 
advantages,  Frederick  was  making  rajiid  progress  toward  a  collegiate  course  with  a  view  to 
entering  one  of  the  professions,  when,  in  ]84tl,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  In 
consequence  of  the  latter's  death  the  home  over  which  he  so  worthily  presided  was  broken  up, 
and  the  eight  children  who  constituted  the  family  were  scattered.  With  the  cheerfulness  and 
love  of  industry  which  everywhere  marks  the  German  character,  the  orphaned  Tad,  then  but 
thirteen  years  of  age,  set  willingly  to  work  to  become  self-supporting.  ■  Too  young  to  be 
involved  in  the  political  unrest  which  then  agitated  Europe,  he  yet  was  influenced  to  a  degree 
by  the  effects  of  the  repressive  measures  instituted  in  the  Vaterland  ;  for  when  but  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  was  swept  into  the  tide  of  emigration  which  then  set  so  strongly  toward  the  shores  of 
"free  America."  An  uncle  had  already  gone  across  the  sea  and  was  settled  in  Ohio,  and  a 
married  sister  was  a  resident  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  To  the  latter  place  Frederick  came  alone  in 
18-48  proceeding  thither  by  the  newly  opened  railroad  from  New  York  city,  where  he  landed 
in  1S4S.  Soon  after  his  arrival  young  Cook  turned  his  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  trade, 
and  was  about  settling  down  to  one,  when  ilr.  D.  W.  Tomlinson,  President  of  the  Batavia 
Bank — a  gentleman  largely  interested  in  railroads — offered  him  a  subordinate  position  on  the 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  road.  Tliis  he  accepted,  and  shortly  afterward  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  conductor  of  an  emigrant  train  on  the  Niagara  Falls  division  of  the  Central  Hudson 
route,  having  earned  this  advancement  by  his  obliging  disposition  and  knowledge  of  the 
German   language.     Faithful   attention  to  duty  and   sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of   the 
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German  emigrants  travelling  on  his  train — to  many  of  whom  he  rendered  invaluable  assistance 
in  locating  homes  in  the  "West— led  to  his  further  promotion,  and  long  before  a  less  painstaking 
young  man  could  have  hoped  for  such  a  reward  he  was  advanced  to  the  responsible  position  of 
passenger  conductor  on  the  regular  trains.  In  December,  1S71,  after  nearly  twenty  years' 
continuous  railroad  service,  he  resigned  his  conductorship  to  enter  upon  a  broader  field  of  use- 
fulness and  activity.  His  retirement  from  the  railroad  service  was  made  the  occasion  for  a 
demonstration  of  esteem  and  regard  from  his'fellow-employees  and  many  regular  patrons  of  the 
road,  who  united  in  presenting  him  with  an  elaborate  service  of  solid  silver.  While  acting  as  a 
conductor  Mr.  Cook  made  many  warm  friends  among  railroad  men.  One  of  these  was  Mr. 
George  M.  Pullman,  who  was  then  about  organizing  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  Con- 
vinced of  the  merit  and  success  of  this  enterprise,  Mr.  Cook  unhesitatingly  invested  in  it  a  large 
share  of  his  accumulated  earnings,  and  was  repaid  by  a  notable  increase  of  his  fortune.  Jlr. 
Cook's  worth  as  a  citizen  and  man  of  affairs  %vas  first  recognized  politically  in  the  spring  of  I  sTO, 
when  he  was  appointed  an  Excise  Commissioner  of  Rochester  by  Mayor  Lutes.  Failing  health 
led  him  to  resign  this  office  in  1ST2,  and  going  abroad  with  his  family  ho  made  an  extended  tour 
of  Europe,  remaining  there  until  November,  1S73.  Upon  his  return  to  Rochester  he  entered  at 
onco  upon  an  active  political  career,  and  had  the  honor  shortly  afterward  of  receiving  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of  that  city.  His  great  personal  popularity  and 
eminent  fitness  for  this  office  secured  him  an  unusually  warm  support,  and  despite  tlie  fact  tliat 
the  cit}'  usually  gave  a  Kepublican  majority  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  he  fell  but  four 
hundred  votes  or  so  behind  the  successful  candidate.  With  increased  rather  than  diminished 
popularity  he  continued  active  in  politics,  and  served  with  zeal  and  ability  on  both  city  and 
county  Democratic  committees,  being  chairman  of  them  for  j-ears.  Through  political  and  other 
affiliations  he  soon  became  widely  known  in  the  State  as  a  representative  man,  and  his  aid  and 
advice  were  frequently  sought  in  public  affairs  as  well  as  in  party  councils.  In  ISTO  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  Jlr.  Tilden  for 
the  Presidency;  and,  in  ISSO,  to  that  held  in  Cincinnati,  which  nominated  General  ilancock  for 
the  same  office.  In  the  latter  he  served  as  Vice-President,  representing  the  State  of  Xev,-  York. 
Mr.  Cook's  strength  as  a  party  leader  was  so  evident  in  1SS.5  that  he  was  nominated  for  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York.  The  Republicans  placed  in  nomination  Colonel  Anson 
S.  Wood,  one  of  their  best-known  public  men.  The  canvass,  which  was  an  unusually  stirring 
one,  res\ilted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Cook  by  a  plurality  of  14, COS  votes.  Mr.  Cook  m;ule  an 
enviable  record  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  was  unanimously  renominated. 
In  this  canvass  his  Republican  opponent  was  Colonel  Fred  D.  Grant,  a  son  of  the  illustrious 
soldier.  General  Grant,  and  personally  one  of  the  most  popular  of  men,  and  in  every  way  a  clean 
and  (lualitied  candidate.  Mr.  Cook  was  again  successful,  receiving  a  jdurality  of  lT,iiT7  votes. 
In  b(.>th  these  campaigns  he  received  the  highest  vote  given  to  any  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  So  satisfactorily  had  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  official  position  that  at  the 
close  of  his  second  term  he  was  again  offered  renomination.  This  he  declined.  On  December 
31,  lss;i,  just  before  Jlr.  Cook  retired  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Governor  Hill,  on 
Ixshalf  of  himself  and  his  official  associates,  presented  him  with  a  costly  and  unique  watch;  and 
at  the  same  time  tho  clerical  force  of  his  office  gave  him  a  very  touching  evidence  of  their 
regard  in  a  much-prized  collection  of  their  respective  photographs.  In  1S!H  Mr.  Cook  received 
the  crowning  honor  of  his  political  life,  being  urged  by  a  large  majority  of  the  party  leaders  at 
tho  Democratic  State  Convention  to  accept  tlie  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York.  "With 
an  untarnished  record  of  public  service,  and  enjoying  the  full  confidence  not  only  of  members  of 
liw  own  party,  but  of  many  influential  Republicans  as  well,  throughout  the  State,  the  proba- 
b'lity  of  his  election  was  exceptionally  favorable,  but  to  the  regret  of  his  numerous  friends  ho 
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declined  that  exalted  honor."  To  many  men  the  same  degree  of  political  activity 
and  distinguished  prominence  would  have  sufficed  to  absorb  every  energy  ai:J  entirely  fill 
amTjition.  But  Mr.  Cook  is  of  a  sturdier  sort.  The  keynote  of  bis  life  seems  to  have  been,  and 
to  be  even  now,  usefulness.  Under  Governor  Hoffman  he  served  in  the  2sational  Guard  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  Judge  Advocate,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  of  the  Seventh  Division;  and 
under  Governor  Tilden  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  same  Division. 
In  1SS2  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Cornell  a  ]\Ianager  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge; 
and  in  1SS3  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Cleveland,  and  two  years  later  was  chosen  Treasurer 
of  the  institution.  In  lS!tl  Governor  Hill  appointed  him  a  Jlanager  of  the  Rochester  State 
Hospital  for  a  term  of  nine  years;  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  board  he  was  chosen  its 
President  and  has  been  re-elected  every  year  since.  In  these  varied  official  capacities  he  has 
labored  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good,  and  has  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all  associated 
with  him,  however  high  or  humble  in  station.  But  while  holding  all  these  offices  and  positions 
of  honor  and  trust  Mr.  Cook  has  been  doing  splendid  service  as  a  business  man  and  financier, 
extending  the  activities  of  his  city  and  increasing  its  wealth  and  commercial  prominence. 
From  its  organization  in  ISTi  until  ISSl*  ho  was  Vice-President  of  the  Bartholomay  Brewing 
Company,  and  since  the  latter  year,  when  an  English  syndicate  bought  and  combined  under 
one  management  the  Bartholomay,  Rcchester  and  Genesee  Brewing  Companies,  has  been  its 
President.  From  ISTO  down  to  the  present  time  he  has  ably  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Rochester  German  Insurance  Company.  In  1SS2  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Bank  of 
Rochester — now  the  German-American  Bank — and  still  fills  this  office.  Since  1SS5  be  has  been 
a  Trustee  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank.  In  ISST  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Rochester 
Title-Insurance  Company.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Rochester  Driving  Park  Association, 
having  administered  this  office  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  corporation:  and  likewise  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  having  sat  in  the  Board  since  1S7S  and  been  chair- 
man twelve  years.  In  1887  he  was  elected  a  life  member  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society.  Mr.  Cook  became  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order  on  February  17,  1802,  joining 
Valley  I^odge,  No.  109.  He  is  a  cliarter  member  of  Ionic  Chapter,  No.  201,  Royal  Arch 
Degree;  a  member  of  Cyrene  Commandery,  Knights  Templar;  a  member  of  the  Rochester 
Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem ;  and  a  Sublime  Prince  of  the  Roj-al  Secret  32d  Degree,  in  the 
Rochester  Sovereign  Consistory,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  Mr.  Cook  is  connected  as  a 
member  with  a  number  of  other  organizations,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Oneida  County 
Historical  Society,  the  Rochester  Historical  Society,  and  the  Rochester  Miinnerchor  and  Lieder- 
kranz.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Selye  Citizens'  Corps,  8th  Separate  Company,  N. 
G.  S.  N.  Y. ;  and  also  of  the  Albany  Excelsior  Corps.  His  relations  with  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  "War  are  more  than  cordial,  and  in  February,  1890,  he  ])resented  to  Peissner  Post.  No. 
IOC,  Ciraud  Army  of  the  Republic,  a  Jlemorial  Record  Book,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  existence.  In  the  spring  of  1880,  while  assisting  as  a  leading  officer  of  the  State 
government  in  the  exercises  in  New  York  city,  commemorating  the  centennial  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  George  Washington,  he  contracted  pneumonia,  but  his  vigorous  constitution 
carried  him  safely  through  this  severe  illness.  While  abroad,  in  tho  following  summer  and 
fall,  seeking  to  regain  health  and  strength,  he  visited  his  old  home  in  Wiklbad  and  also  the 
famous  water-cure  established  at  Marienbad.  It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  possess 
more  numerous  friends  than  Mr.  Cook  possesses  or  to  contract  more  lasting  friendships.  In 
the  course  of  his  varied  and  highly  honorable  career  he  has  received  manv  evidences  of  tlie 
sincerity  of  these  attachments.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  was  presented  to  him  in  such  a  public 
manner  and  under  such  prominent  circumstances  that  it  attracted  wide  attention.  In  com- 
memoration of  his  twenty  years'  service  as  President  of  the  Rochester   Cierman  Insurance 
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Companj',  Mr.  Cook  gave  an  elaborate  banquet  at  the  Genesee  Valley  Club  House  in  Rochester, 
to  which  he  invited  some  forty  of.  his  close  friends — directors  of  the  five  corporations  of  which 
he  is  President.  During  the  evening  Jlr.  Cook,  in  a  graceful  and  elo(iuent  manner,  alluded  to 
the  history  of  the  several  institutions  with  which  he  is_  connected,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
early  struggles  and  later  successes  of  these  several  enterprises.  Afterward  there  were 
responses  to  various  toasts,  and  then  Mr.  Louis  Bauer,  the  oldest  director  of  the  Rochester 
German  Insurance  Company,  a  gentleman  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  was  called  upon. 
Rising  to  his  feet,  this  venerable  gentleman,  after  thanking  Mr.  Atwood,  the  toast-master,  for 
the  privilege,  turned  to  Mr.  Cook  and  said:  "Mr.  President:  This  evening  it  will  be  deeds  with 
me  and  not  words.  On  behalf  of  the  Rochester  German  Insurance  Company,  I  present  you 
this  gold  medal  in  continued  expression  of  our  love  and  esteem.  May  you  live  many  years  to 
look  upon  this  and  ever  be  reminded  of  the  feelings  that  prompt  this  presentation  to  you." 
The  medal  is  of  solid  gold,  having  a  heavy  wreath  of  leaves  encircling  the  inscription.  On  the 
obverse  side  is  inscribed:  "1S7C — Frederick  Cook,  President  of  Rochester  German  Insurance 
.Company — 1S9G."  On  the  reverse  side:  "From  the  Directors  in  commemoration  of  twenty 
years  of  honorable  and  successful  service."  Mr.  Cook,  overcome  by  surprise  and  emotion, 
responded  in  a  brief  speech  thanking  his  friends  for  this  splendid  token  of  their  esteem  and 
appreciation  of  his  services,  and  declaring  that  no  honor  ever  previously  conferred  upon  him 
had  awakened  so  much  pride.  Mr.  Cook  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Jliss 
Catherine  Yaky,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  18G3,  died  in  lSO-1.  In  1SC5  he 
married  Miss  Barbara  Agne,  his  present  wife,  and  has  one  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  M.  MacDonell, 
who  is  the  happy  mother  of  Frederick  Cook  MacDonell.  Mr.  Cook's  residence,  on  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  that  citj',  and  from  it  radiates  an  atmosphere  of  the 
most  cordial  hospitality,  for  which  Mrs.  Cook  no  less  than  her  distinguished  husband  is  famous 
in  the  best  circles.  In  closing  this  brief  account  of  Mr.  Cook's  life  a  great  deal  could  be  said, 
did  space  allow,  of  his  eminent  talents  as  an  administrator  of  public  and  private  trust.  The 
foregoing  li.st  of  his  oflficial  positions  must,  however,  speak  for  itself,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  does 
speak  eloquently.  As  has  been  well  said  by  the  editor  of  the  work  entitled  "Landmarks 
of  Monroe  County  (N.  Y.)":  "Mr.  Cook's  career,  as  distinguished  as  it  has  been  successful, 
affords  an  illustration  how,  under  our  form  of  government,  even  the  humblest  citizen  may  at- 
tain the  highest  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  His  life  is  an  example  of  a  self-made  man,  his 
work  the  result  of  his  individual  efforts,  and  his  achievements  the  crowning  glory  of  youthful 
struggles." 


JOSEPH    SELIGMAN. 

Joseph  Seugman,  a  leading  American  financier,  founder  of  the  great  banking-house  of  J. 
and  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  with  branches  in 
I^judon,  Paris,  Frankfort,  and  Amsterdam,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Baiersdorf,  Bavaria,  on  September  22,  1819,  and 
<lied  at  New  Orleans,  on  April  25,  18S0.  The  family  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  an  honor- 
able and  respected  one  in  Baiersdorf;  and  his  parents,  who  were  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
brought  up  their  children  with  every  care,  and  with  deep  solicitude  for  their  future  welfare 
endeavored  to  give  them  a  good  education.  Joseph,  who  was  the  eldest  of  eight  brothers, 
finished  his  education  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  which  was  but  four  miles  from  his  birth- 
place. Ho  proved  especially  apt  in  the  classics,  and  at  the  close  of  his  college  course  presented 
to  the  faculty  an  address  iu  Greek,  of  which  he  had  acquired  even  then  a  very  thorough  knowl- 
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edge,  and  in  which  he  was  able  in  later  years  to  converse  with  fluency.  Believing  at  this  time 
that  he  would  adopt  a  professional  career,  he  gave  some  attention  to  medicine  and  also  to 
theology;  but  neither  meeting  his  views  and  a  spirit  of  unrest  coming  upon  him,  as  it  subse- 
quently did  upou  so  many  of  the  cultured  young  men  of  Germany,  he  concluded  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  America.  He  was  about  nineteen  years  old  when  he  landed  in  iS'ew  York.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  capable  and  energetic  contractor  named  Asa 
Packer— subsequently  Judge  Asa  Packer  and  President  of  the  Lehigh  "\'alley  Railroad — who 
was  then  beginning  business  at  Nesquehoning,  Pa.,  and  who  employed  him,  at  first  in  a 
general  way,  but  later  as  private  secretary  and  cashier,  at  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  per 
aniiuiii.  Young  Seligman  had  a  sincere  love  for  his  parents  and  brothers  in  the  Old  World, 
and  resisting  all  temptations  to  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  practised  rigid  economy  in 
order  to  have  money  to  send  to  them  and  also  to  start  in  business  for  himself.  When  of  age  he 
gave  up  this  position,  and  going  to  Greeusborough,  Ala.,  began  business  for  himself  in  a  small 
way  as  a  merchant.  The  depressing  effects  of  the  panic  of  1 837  were  now  giving  way  to  a  rising 
tide  of  prosperity,  and  the  young  merchant  was  successful.  Believing  that  his  brothers  would  be 
better  off  in  America  than  in  Europe,  he  urged  them  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  sent  home  liberal 
supplies  of  money  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  In  lS-10,  Jesse  and  two  or  three  of  the  younger 
brothers  accepted  the  invitation  and  sailed  for  New  York.  They  worked  hard,  and  by  practis- 
ing econom}'  were  soon  in  possession  of  sufficient  means  to  open  a  store  at  Watertown,  K.  Y. 
This  venture  proved  a  success;  and  when  the  California  fever  spread  over  the  land  they  had 
sufficient  money  and  enough  courage  to  turn  to  the  new-found  El  Dorado  for  a  further  increase 
of  fortune.  A  few  years  after  this  Joseph  suggested  to  those  of  his  brothers  then  in  America 
the  advisability  of  concentrating  their  capital  in  a  large  effort  in  iNew  York.  They  all  saw  the 
wisdom  of  tbo  proposition  and  readily  agreed  to  it.  The  remaining  brothers  now  came  over 
from  Eurojio  and  in  proper  time  were  admitted  to  the  new  firm,  which  engaged  in  the  import- 
ing business  under  the  style  of  Seligman  Bros.  Working  in  perfect  harmony  and  still 
prudently  husbanding  their  means,  the  brothers  were  in  excellent  financial  standing  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  With  rare  sagacity  Mr.  Joseph  Seligman  perceived  the  opportunity  of 
his  life,  and  when  ho  suggested  giving  up  the  importing  and  clothing  business  and  engaging  in 
banking  there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice.  Organizing  under  the  style  of  J.  and  W.  Seligman 
&  Co.,  the  firm  opened  its  banking  house  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Success  was  almost 
immediate,  and  very  shortly  it  became  necessary  to  establish  branch  houses  in  other  cities  and 
abroad.  In  1ST2  a  branch  was  established  in  San  Francisco.  This  branch  was  subsequently 
merged  with  the  Anglo-California  Bank.  Through  its  patriotic  support  of  the  National 
Government  all  through  the  war  period  the  firm  gained  in  wealth  and  popularity.  In  1S63, 
when  the  national  credit  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  <vhen  all  save  the  most  sanguine  began  to 
fear  for  the  stability  of  the  Union,  the  firm  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Government  by  its 
brilliant  success  in  introtlucing  the  United  States  to  the  European  market,  particularly  in 
Germany,  where  a  very  warm  feeling  of  friendliness  for  the  Union  was  almost  immediately 
devclojied.  The  Federal  Administration,  grateful  for  this  valuable  service,  immediately  recog- 
nized the  Religmans  as  Government  bankers,  and  made  their  branch  house  in  London  the 
authorized  European  repository  of  the  State  and  Naval  departments.  In  all  subsequent  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  United  States  government  ilr.  Seligman  and  his  brothers  played  an 
important  part.  In  1S71  and  lST-2,  when  the  Government  concluded  to  refund  the  ."i-iO  bonds, 
he  urgeil  the  formation  of  a  syndicate,  and  his  plans,  the  result  of  deep  thought  and  devoted 
labor,  were  finally  adopted.  In  subsequent  syndicates  the  firm  played  a  leading  part,  and  in  that 
of  1S70,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  and  placing  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  loan,  its 
share  was  twenty  millions.     Its  facilities  for  reaching  foreign  markets,  especially  France  and 
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Germany,  have  been  unexcelled.  Mr.  Seligraan's  pre-eminence  in  finance  received  many 
public  acknowledgments.  Secretary  Sherman  of  the  Treasury  reposed  the  highest  confidence 
in  him  and  openly  complimented  his  sagacity  and  shrewdness,  ranking  Lim  with  his  ablest 
advisers  in  monetary  affairs.  Secretary  Thompson,  of  the  Isavy  Department,  acknowledged 
the  indebtedness  of  his  department  to  the  patriotic  services  of  ^li.  Seligman.  President  Grant 
offered  him  a  place  in  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  honor  which  he  declined 
with  deep  regret  that  personal  reasons  prevented  its  acceptance.  Among  his  fellow-bankers  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Nothing  that  he  ever  took  part  in  was  open  to  criticism;  and 
from  first  to  last  the  house  he  founded  has  never  departed  from  the  highest  standards  of  com- 
mercial honor.  Its  stability  has  been  tested  repeatedly,  but  neither  ''Black  I'riday"  nor  any 
subsequent  financial  convulsion  has  suiBced  to  weaken  in  any  way  its  substantial  foundation 
or  impair  its  reputation  for  honorable  dealing.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  the  house 
founded  by  "Mr.  Seligman  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  banking-houses  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Seligman's  love  for  his  adopted  country  and  its  institutions  never  flagged  for  a 
moment.  He  early  identified  himself  with  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  and  for  several 
years  was  its  Vice-President.  In  politics  ho  was  an  earnest  Eepublican  and  was  the  personal 
friend  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  that  party,  including  General  Grant,  Senator  Sherman,  and 
others.  He  loved  the  city  of  New  York  and  took  a  pride  in  serving  its  interests  on  all  occasions. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  famous  "Committee  of  Seventy,"  which  effected  a  thorough 
reform  in  municipal  affairs;  and  also  of  the"Eapid  Transit  Commission,"  which  gave  to  the 
city  its  elevated  system  of  railroads.  Among  the  many  business  corporations  in  which  he  was 
a  director  was  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company,  the  Homo  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  and  the  Shoe  and  Leather  and  the  German-American  banks. 
He  was  connected  also  with  a  number  of  railroad  enterprises  of  magnitude  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Loving  the  race  from  which  he  sprang,  and  everywhere  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost,  if  not  the  very  foremost,  Hebrew  in  the  city,  he  was  long  actively  concerned  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  leading  charities  conducted  for  the  sick  and  suffering,  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  education  and  also  of  morals.  He  -was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  also  of  the  :\It.  Sinai  Hospital,  both  in  New  York  city,  and  gave  unstint- 
edly of  his  time  and  means  to  their  welfare.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Colonization 
Society  and  the  assistant  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Thompson  in  advancing  liberally  toward  its 
success.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  founders  and  the  principal  patron  of  the  "  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture,"  in  New  York,  and  a  noble  benefactor  of  its  Kindergarten  schools.  Taking 
vigorous  steps  to  rebuke  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania,  he  aided  in  forming 
the  American  Roumania  Society  and  became  its  President.  He  was  also  active  in  endowing 
the  American  Consulate  at  Bucharest.  But  neither  his  interest  nor  his  benefactions  were  con- 
fined to  his  co-religionists.  Through  life  he  was  accustomed  to  give  generously  to  the  support 
of  every  worthy  charity  brought  to  his  notice,  and  in  this  way  had  given  away  a  fortune,  but 
by  his  will  thousands  of  dollars  additional  were  directed  to  be  divided  among  a  number  of 
institutions,  religious,  charitable,  and  educational.  In  these  bequests,  as  during  life,  he  fa- 
vored neither  race,  nationality,  or  creed,  giving  to  all  alike,  according  to  his  perception  of  their 
needs.  Mr.  Seligman  was  a  man  of  fine  character,  faithful  to  every  obligation  and  scrupu- 
lously regardful  of  the  family  tie.  His  love  for  his  brothers  was  almost  paternal;  and  his 
veneration  for  his  parents  was  most  edifying.  Shortly  after  establishing  himself  in  business 
in  Now  York  ho  married  a  beautiful  and  estimable  lady  of  German  birth,  who  became  the 
mother  of  his  nine  children,  five  of  whom  were  sons.  The  eldest  of  these  sons,  Mr.  Isaac  N. 
Seligman,  a  native  of  New  York  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  became  a  partner  in  the 
house  of  Seligman,  and  is  now  one  of  its  heads.     A  second  son,  Edwin  K.  A.  Seligman,  also  a 
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native  of  New  York,  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  is  one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of 
the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  and  the  author  of  several  important  works  on  economics  and 
political  science.  In  private  life  Mr.  Seligman  was  a  man  of  charming  personality.  He  forgot 
his  business  cares  in  company,  or,  better  still,  in  his  library,  to  which  he  went  as  often^as 
possible,  being  intensely  fond  of  books.  Ho  was  an  excellent  conversationalist,  was  acquainted 
with  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  five  languages  He  died 
suddenly  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hellman,  in  New  Orleans,  while  on  a  trip  South 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  At  the  close  of  the  funeral  services  in  New  York,  the  Tev.  Dr 
Lilienthal,  one  of  the  most  honored  rabbis  of  the  Jewish  faith,  standing  by  his  grave  said- 
"We  honor  now  the  men  who  win  the  bloody  battles  of  victory;  but  hereafter  we  shall  'honor 
still  more  those  who  win  the  victory  in  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
thereby  advance  the  best  interests  of  society.     They  are  the  true  benefactors  of  humanity." 


JAMJd]S    A.  ROBERTS. 

Hox.  James  Arthur  Roberts,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born  in 
Waterborough,  Me.,  on  March  S,  1847,  and  is  descended,  in  the  eighth  generation,  from 
Thomas  Roberts,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England.  This  ancestor  came  from 
England,  and  m  1C32  took  up  his  residence  on  Dover  Neck  in  the  province  or  colonv  to  which 
Its  founder,  John  Mason,  had  then  but  just  given  the  name  New  Hampshire.  Of  this  colony 
Thomas  Roberts,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  standing  a*ftd  substance,  was  for  a  time 
the  head.  Immediately  after  the  old  French  and  Indiaa  war,  three  of  his  descendants 
brothers,  settled  in  the  neighboring  colony  of  Maine;  and  from  one  of  them,  Jeremiah,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  descended.  Among  his  other  ancestors  were  two  worthies  of  the  Revo- 
lution, one,  his  great-great-grandfather,  holding  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  American  army 
and  the  other,  his  great-grandfather,  being  a  Lieutenant.  The  parents  of  JFr.  Roberts'  were 
Jeremiah  and  Alma  Roberts,  both  natives  of  Maine.  His  father,  a  prosperous  and  intelli-ent 
farmer,  took  a  just  pride  in  keeping  alive  the  traditions  of  the  honorable  ancestrv  of  the  family 
and  carefully  fostered  love  of  country  and  respect  for  its  institutions.  During  his  early  years 
James,  who  was  the  eldest  son,  divi.le.l  his  time  about  equally  between  farm  duties  and  attend- 
ance at  the  village  schools.  He  was  only  a  mere  boy  in  years  at  the  time  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion broke  out,  but  he  watched  its  progress  with  keenest  interest,  and  when  barely  seventeen 
years  of  age,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  patriotic  ardor,  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Maine  Battery  > 
U.  &.  \  .,  and  with  It  served  in  the  Union  Army  in  the  campaigns  covering  the  siege  of  and  opera- 
tions around  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  in  the  series  of  conflicts  succeeding,  which  terminated  with 
I^e  s  surrender.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  armv, 
and  at  once  resumed  his  studies,  entering  the  Edward  Little  Institute,  at  Auburn,  Jle  Being 
graduated  at  that  institution  in  lSG*i,  he  entered  Bowdoin  College;  and  upon  taking  his  degree  ' 
there  in  is.n,  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession.  For  a  time  ho  was  an  assistant  in  the  High 
School  at  Portland.  Me.  Later,  he  secured  a  position  as  principal  of  a  public  school  in  Buffalo, 
N.  y.  U  hile  teaching  at  Buffalo  ho  devoted  his  leisure  chiefly  to  the  study  of  law,  his  pre- 
ceptor being  Edgar  B.  Perkins,  Esq.,  a  leading  attorney  and  counsellor  of  that  place.  In  1875 
he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Erie  County,  and  immediately  relinquished  teaching  to 
enter  actively  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  profession.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Roberts  has  achieved  a 
marked  success.  His  specialty  is  in  the  departments  of  commercial  and  financial  law;  and  for 
years  ho  has  boon  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  best-known  legal  firms  in  western  New  York.     Active 
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as  a  Republicau  from  his  earliest  voting  days,  Mr.  Roberts  became  a  recognized  force  in  this  party 
soon  after  settling  in  Buffalo;  and  in  187S  was  nominated  by  it  to  represent  the  Third  Assembly 
District  of  Erie  County  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  nomination  proved  very  popular,  and  he 
received  o,t;7u  votes  against  3,223  polled  for  Mr.  Kelder,  his  Democratic  opponent,  and  S6  polled 
for  Mr.  Morgan,  the  nominee  of  the  "Greenback^'  Party.  In  the  Legislature  he  served  with 
ability  on  several  committees  and  was  chairman  of  that  on  Civil  Divisions.  He  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Fourth  Assembly  District  of  the  County  in  the  following  year,  the  County  having 
been  redistricted  in  the  mean  time.  Subsequently  he  attained  to  prominence  in  rnunicipid 
affairs,  and  served  with  distinction  for  several  years  as  a  Park  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
He  resigned  this  ofBce  and  also  a  number  of  other  ofBcial  positions  in  private  institutions,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  the  State  ComptroUership.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
renominated  for  this  latter  office  by  acclamation,  at  the  Republican  State  Convention  held  at 
Syracuse  on  October  G,  1S93,  and  was  elected  in  November  following,  receiving  54j.<<yr  votes 
against  52U,CG7  cast  for  his  Democratic  opponent,  Mr.  Frank  Campbell.  To  his  fine  scholarship 
and  careful  training  and  extended  experience  as  a  lawyer  he  added  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
business  affairs,  gleaned  during  years  of  active  effort  principally  in  connection  with  real-estale 
transactions,  and  as  an  officer  of  solid  financial  institutions.  These  qualities,  combined  with  an 
integrity  which  has  never  been  questioned,  commended  him  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  and 
fitted  him  in  an  especial  manner  for  the  duties  of  his  new  and  important  position.  Theso 
duties  he  discharged  with  far  more  than  usual  ability  and  with  substantial  gain  to  the  common- 
wealth. The  two  years  covered  by  his  first  term  as  Clomptroller  were  marked  by  great  business 
depression;  and  of  the  2,i:.2  tax-paying  incorporations  on  the  books  of  his  office  when  he 
assumed  charge  of  it,  809,  or  about  forty  per  cent.,  suspended  or  closed  their  affairs  before  the 
term  ended,  owing  to  the  hard  times.  In  the  same  period,  however,  2,793  new  incorporations 
were  added;  and  the  collections  in  the  corporation  department  alone,  for  the  fiscal  year  1S9.5, 
aggregated  81,857,323.25— the  largest  amount  ever  recorded  as  being  collected  in  any  one  year 
except  1SS3;  and  larger  even  than  the  actual  credits  that  year,  as  finally  adjusted.  In  1894 
the  supervision  of  thirteen  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  was  placed  by  legislative  enact- 
ment in  the  bands  of  the  State  Comptroller.  ICotwithstanding  this  large  increase  in  his  duties 
and  responsibilities,  Mr.  Roberts  was  able,  through  the  application  of  strict  business  methods  to 
the  estimates  and  expenditures,  to  effect  an  annual  saving  to  the  State  of  a  very  large  sura, 
and  this  within  a  year,  without  in  any  way  lessening  the  etBciency  or  impairing  the  character 
of  any  of  the  institutions  or  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  supplies  furnished  them.  It  was  a 
noticeable  triumph  of  business  methods  and  added  materially  to  the  Comptroller's  reputation  as 
a  wise  and  careful  public  servant,  ilr.  Roberts'  record  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  , 
public  domain  of  the  State  during  his  first  term  is  also  most  creditable  to  him.  It  shows  that  ' 
during  this  period  the  average  loss  to  the  State  in  acreage  was  but  770  per  annum  as  compared 
with  15, 939 per  cuuium  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  But  besides  administering  his  oflico 
according  to  existing  laws  he  has  sought  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  people  by  securing  new 
legislation  of  a  character  to  effect  savings  or  to  advance  the  public  welfare.  The  act  for  licens-  • 
ing  foreign  corporations  aud  instituting  a  fee  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  thereon,  was  passed 
largely  through  his  efforts;  and  promises  to  bring  to  the  State  a  substantial  increase  in  its 
revenues.  Important  amendments  to  the  taxable  transfer  act  were  also  secured,  and  several 
other  measures  placed  on  the  statute  books  which  will  be  of  future  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  With  such  a  superb  record  :Mr.  Roberts'  renomination  was  assured.  It  was  made  with 
singular  unanimity  in  the  Convention  which  met  in  the  fall  of  1895.  and  Mr.  Roberts  was 
re-elected  Comptroller  by  the  enormous  plurality  of  94,293.  Previous  to  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Morton  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  in  1894  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  nominating 
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Mr.  Eoberts  for  that  oflBce,  and  his  name  was  taken  into  the  Convention  with  a  considerable  back- 
ing and  a  surety  of  cordial  support  should  it  be  brought  forward.  Mr.  Roberts'  sudden  illness, 
however,  was  so  severe  as  to  compel  his  withdrawal  and  immediate  return  to  his  home.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  responsible  ofBceof  Comptroller  of  Isew  York  State  during  a  second  term  has 
only  served  to  increase  public  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  his  ability,  integrity,  and  devotion 
to  duty;  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  closely  observed  his  public  career  he  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  those  mental  and  personal  qualities  which  would  eminently  fit  him  for  the  higli 
oflBce  of  E.xecutive  of  the  Empire  State  should  he  ever  be  called  upon  to  assume  its,  weighty 
responsibilities.  It  is  said  that  a  large  number  of  leading  politicians  already  favor  his  selection 
as  Governor  Jlorton's  successor.  Through  his  skill  as  a  financier  and  excellent  judgment  as  a 
business  man  Mr.  Roberts  has  largely  increased  the  fortune  earned  by  many  years'  successful 
professional  labor,  and  he  now  ranks  with  the  more  wealthy  citizens  of  Buffalo.  His  judgment 
upon  monetary  questions  has  always  been  highly  valued,  and  has  led  in  years  past  to  his 
election  to  various  oflices  of  trust  in  private  corporations.  Without  being  an  aspirant  for 
public  office  he  has  steadily  maintained  a  high  degree  of  political  activity,  and  has  been  for 
many  years  a  most  influential  member  of  his  party  and  one  of  its  most  aggressive  political 
leaders  in  his  section  of  the  State.  He  was  President  of  the  State  Club  for  some  time  and  also 
otherwise  prominent  ajiart  from  liis  official  position.  Mr.  Roberts  is  very  prominent  in  Masonic 
circles,  and  the  following  references  to  his  career  in  the  order,  taken  from  Yorston's  "Gallery 
of  Free  Masons,"  fittingly  find  a  place  in  this  biographical  sketch: 

"To  the  Masonic  intellect  it  is  readily  made  clear  why  a  man  possessing  the  fine  mathe- 
matical turn  of  mind,  the  metliodical  and  systematic  organism  of  construction  and  the  rare 
faculty  of  solving  abstruse  problems,  such  as  Brotlier  Roberts  possesses,  should  be  found  among 
those  who  tread  the  tesselated  floor  of  tlie  Temple.  Once  fairly  beyond  the  meridian  line  of  his 
twenty-first  birtliday,  he  lost  no  time  in  seeking  admission  to  the  portals  of  Masonry;  and  in 
this  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  was  made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  in  Adytum  Chajiter,  Ko. 
135,  R.  A.  M.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  IST.'s  and  was  created  a  Knight  Templar  in  Lake 
Erie  Commandery,  No.  2o,  K.  T.,  of  Buffalo,  February  18,  ISTS.  He  received  the  Ineffable 
Grades  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  in  Palmoni  Lodge  of  Perfection,  of  Bufl'alo, 
October  27,  1811.3;  the  Ancient  Traditional  Grades  in  Palmoni  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Buffalo,  November  10,  1S!>:!;  the  Philosophical  and  Doctrinal  Grades  in  Buffalo  Chapter  of 
RoseCroi.v,  December  22,  1893;  and  the  Modern  Historical  and  Chivalric  Grades  in  Buffalo 
Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.,  32'',  March  31,  ISIU.  111.  Bro.  Roberts  also  holds  membership  in 
Ismailia  Temple,  A.  A.  0.  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  since  April  30,  1894.  Though  never 
officially  prominent  in  his  Masonic  career.  111.  Bro.  Roberts  has  neverthless  shown  himself  ever 
active  and  zealous  in  the  work  of  the  craft  and  absorbingly  interested  in  whatever  tended  to 
promote  and  advance  its  welfare.  A  firm  believer  in  the  tenets  of  the  order  and  at  all  times 
ready  to  practise  its  glorious  precepts,  he  is  esteemed  most  highly  by  every  friend  of  the  insti- 
tution in  the  Empire  State." 

There  has  been  some  romance  of  a  quiet  kind  in  Mr.  Roberts'  domestic  life.  When  he  was 
discharged  from  the  Union  Army,  in  1805,  he  went  to  Auburn,  Me.,  to  prepare  for  his  course 
at  Bowdoin  College.  In  the  preparatory  class  of  which  he  was  a  member  were  six  j-oung 
women,  to  one  of  whom,  Miss  Martha  Dresser,  young  Roberts  was  especially  drawn,  paying 
her  many  social  attentions,  with  the  result  that  a  strong  friendship  grew  up  between  them, 
although  no  engagement  followed.  Years  afterward,  while  temporarily  engaged  in  teaching 
at  Calais,  Me.,  Mr.  Roberts  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  named  Minnie  Pineo,  of 
Calais,  JIo.,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  June,  1S81.  After  twelve  years  of  felicitous  married 
life  this  estimable  lady  died,  leaving  two  children;  viz.,  a  son,  Joseph  Roberts,  now  {1S96)  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  holds  a  position  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  daughter,  Amelia, 
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who  is  now  at  school.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Eoberts  met  an  old  school- 
mate, and  learning  from  him  that  Miss  Dresser  was  then  a  resident  of  Auburn,  and  unmarried, 
he  visited  that  place,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  this  lady,  and  married  her.  An  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman,  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  Dresser,  of  Auburn,  Me., 
presides  with  grace  over  hur  hospitable  home,  and  shares  with  her  honored  husband  in  the 
esteem  of  a  wide  social  circle. 


JOHN    T.  PIRTE. 

John  T.  Pirie,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  merchant  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  widely 
known  as  the  head  of  the  great  mercantile  house  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  was  born  in 
Errol,  Scotland,  on  August  26,  1S27.  On  the  paternal  side  he  comes  of  an  old  and  highly 
respected  Scotch  family;  and  on  the  maternal  aid  is  of  Englisli  descent.  His  father,  Allan 
Pirie,  who  died  in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  was  a  skilful  tradesraan^^  Errol,  his  craft  being 
that  of  joiner  and  cabinet-maker,  combined  with  the  upholstery  busmess.  He  was  a  strict 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  stern  morality  and 
sound  sense  so  prevalent  among  his  countrymen.  Allan  Pirie  chose  as  bis  wife  a  young  lady 
named  Mary  Hawkins,  whose  family — a  highly  respectable  one  in   Errol — came  from  York,  \ 

England.     John  T.  Pirie,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  only  son  of  this  worthy  couple.  i 

Carefully  brought  up  in  a  houseliold  where  virtue  and  morality  formed,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  { 

the  very  atmosphere  he  breathed,  and  where  industry  and  frugality,  pursued  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  combined   to  beget  self-respect    and   independence,  his  character  gained  a  rugged  | 

strength  which  a  more  luxurious  environment  in  earl}'  life  might  not  have  deviilopcd.  Young 
Pirie  was  educated  according  to  the  usual  curriculum  of  English  studies  at  the  parish  school  i 

attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church  in  his  native  village,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  was  i 

a  well-informed,  wide-awake  lad,  ready  and  even  anxious  to  contribute  to  his  ov/n  support  and  j 

to  aid  his  parents  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers.      Through  the  good  ofHces  of  a  friend  of  the  j 

family  he  obtained  at  this  age  a  juvenile  position  in  a  ship-broker's  office  in  Glasgow.     Here  he  } 

remained  for  the  ensuing  two  years,  quite  long  enough  to  acquire  city  ways,  and,  incidentally,  j 

to  develop  an  ambition  for  a  broader  field  of  activity.     His  parents  sympathized  with  his  aspira-  i 

tions  in  this  direction,  and  at  their  request  his  maternal  uncle,  Henry  Hawkins,  then  the  pro  ; 

prietor  of  a  flourishing  dry-goods  store   in   Newry,  Ireland,  consented   to  take  him  into  his  } 

employment.     Probably  owing  to  his  being  given  a  more  responsible  position  he  took  kindly  to  i 

the  duties  of  his  new  place,  and  soon  became  an  expert  salesman.     His  next  step  was  to  accept  j 

a  position  with  the  great  dry-goods  house  of  John  Aruott  &  Co.,  in  Belfast,  Ireland.     Here  his  I 

steady  habits,  earnest  work,  ready   comprehension  of  his  duties,  and  unassuming  demeanor  i 

drew  the  attention  of  his  employers  and  in  time  brought  about  his  promotion  to  the  responsible  j 

position  of  buyer  for  one  of  tlio  departments  of  their  extensive  business.     In  this  new  field  ho  j 

developed  such  signal  ability  that  he  achieved  quite  a  reputation,  and,  as  a  result,  received  a'  1 

number  of  flattering  offers  of  employment  from  other  firms.     With  a  well-defined  purpose  of  | 

some  day  engaging  in  business  for  himself  he  declined  these,  however,  and  remained  with 
Messrs.  Arnott  &  Co.  until  he  had  saved  enough  from  his  earnings  to  warrant  his  taking  the 
long-contemplated  step.  When,  at  length,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
capital  to  make  a  start,  he  joined  forces  with  a  fellow-clerk,  Mr.  Samuel  Carson,  for  the  pur- 
P<3se  of  entering  the  retail  dry-goods  business  on  his  own  account.  Selecting  Cookstown,  Ire- 
land, a  thriving  burg  in  the  vicinity,  as  an  auspicious  place  to  begin,  the  young  partners  made 
choice  of  a  store  there,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  pay  six  months'  rent  in  advance  to  secure  the 
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place,  wlieu  a  friend  of  theirs,  Mr.  Robert  Murray,  who  had  settled  some  years  before  in 
America  and  was  then  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Ireland,  cocYinced  them  that  it  would  i,o 
more  profitable  to  renounce  their  contemplated  enterprise — even  though  they  forfeited  the  rem 
paid— and  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  The  young  men  were  the  readier  to  be 
persuaded  because  they  were  unmarried  and  had  no  special  ties  to  bind  them  to  Ireland.  They 
set  sail  from  Belfast,  August  26,  1854,  and  arrived  safely  in  Kew  York  city,  where  they 
secured  employment  in  the  dry-goods  house  of  James  Beck  &  Co.  Although  their  positions 
with  this  firm  were  profitable  to  them  and  their  services  satisfactory  to  their  employers,  the 
young  clerks,  after  a  few  months,  decided  to  carry  out  their  original  intention  of  engaging 
independently  in  business.  Giving  up  their  clerkshijis  they  went  west  to  Peru,  III,  wheie 
they  were  met  and  warmly  welcomed  by  Mr.  Murray,  who  proved  his  friendship  and  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  succeed  by  assisting  them  to  a  limited  credit,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
enabled  without  delay  to  open  a  small  store  at  La  Salle,  in  the  same  State.  Three  months 
later  the  business  was  removed  to  Amboy,  in  a  neighboring  county,  a  place  which  had  begun 
to  take  on  rapid  growth  in  consequence  of  the  advent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  the 
jiromise  of  railroad  shops  being  established  there.  Mr.  Pirie's  perception  in  this  matter  proved 
well  founded,  as  not  only  were  the  shops  located  there  but  the  whole  region  around  was  filled 
with  prosperous  farmers,  who,  with  the  railroad  employees  and  their  families,  drove  quite  a 
heavy  trade  with  the  far-sighted  and  enterprising  merchants.  On  striking  a  balance,  about 
ten  ycara  after  locating  in  Anjboy,  the  partners  found  themselves  possessed  of  the  sura  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  wholly  acquired  by  legitimate  effort  in  trade,  as  neither  Mr.  Pirie  nor  his 
associate  had  ever  engaged  in  any  speculative  transactions,  although  in  confining  themselves 
strictly  to  their  business  they  were  frequently  compelled  to  reject  tempting  offers.  In  ISiU, 
Mr.  Pirie  and  his  partner  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  extend  their  trade  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  themselves  in  a  larger  centre  than  Amboy.  Chicago,  always  adding  to 
its  iioj)ulation,  had  then  recently  assumed  new  vigor  and  was  rapidly  increasing  in  commercial 
and  mercantile  importance  through  the  impulse  given  to  railroad  extension  and  the  rapid 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  western  country.  The  outlook  from  that  city  was  most 
promising,  and  to  it  the  partners  decided  to  remove  their  headquarters.  A  commodious  store 
nt  No.  -'0  Lake  Street  was  shortly  stocked  with  goods,  and  trade  was  soon  flourishing  in  the  new 
l<K-ation.  As  early  as  IS.JD  two  young  gentlemen,  brothers,  named  George  and  Robert  Scott, 
who  had  been  warm  friends  of  Jlessrs.  Carson  and  Pirie  from  earlier  days,  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  business  had  been  acquired  at  Newry,  Ireland,  were  admitted  to  the  firm.  In  their 
hands,  later,  was  placed  the  management  of  the  Amboy  store  and  also'of  two  other  branches, 
one  at  Polo  and  the  other  at  Mendota.  About  this  time  the  firm  adopted  the  style  of  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  and  became  largely  engaged  in  the  jobbing  trade.  As  the  wholesale  trade 
grew  in  volume  it  was  determined  to  place  a  representative  of  the  firm  in  New  York  city.  In 
1S05  Mr.  Pirio  assumed  this  position,  and  since  then  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
metropolis,  overlooking  the  general  management  of  the  business  and  superintending  the  firm's 
finances.  Mr.  Carson  died  in  I'^r.p,  and  since  his  demise  the  Messrs.  Scott  have  had  charge  of 
the  morcantilo  department  in  Chicago.  !Mr.  Pirie"s  attachment  to  his  old  partner  was 
brotherly  in  its  character,  and  the  death  of  the  latter  was  felt  as  a  severe  personal  loss.  So 
great  was  the  esteem  felt  for  Mr.  Carson  by  all  the  surviving  partners  that  his  name  has  never 
been  stricken  from  the  style  of  the  firm.  Although  the  advance  of  the  business  has  been 
steady  since  its  organization,  it  has  not  been  without  interruptions.  About  a  year  previous  to 
Mr,  Carson's  death  the  entire  Chicago  establishment  of  the  firm  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
great  fire  of  I'^Tl  was  the  second  blow.  In  the  work  entitled  "History  of  Chicago"  reference 
to  Mr.  Pirie's  conduct  in  the  face  of  both  these  calamities  is  made  in  the  following  words: 
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"Never  did  the  superb  qualities  of  Mr.  Pirie  show  to  such  advantage  as  upon  both  these 
occasions.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  after  the  first  alHicticn  a  new  place  of  business  was 
opened  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Kandolph  Street,  and  indomitably  the  extension 
of  trade  went  on.  .  .  .While  in  the  midst  of  tireless,  energizing  work,  there  came  the  holocaust 
of  flame  (isTl)  which  swept  away  all  the  great  stock,  except  .S50,o0u  worth  of  goods  that  twice 
had  been  removed  to  different  parts  of  the  city  to  escape  the  remorseless  sea  of  fire,  and  was 
finally  saved  in  a  barn  on  Wabash  Avenue  near  Sixteenth  Street.  While  many  merchants 
gave  up  in  sheer  despair  and  others  seemed  paralyzed  over  their  losses,  Jlr.  Pirie,  seemingly 
unmoved  by  the  catastrophe  that  involved  the  loss  of  one-half  the  capital  of  the  firmi  went 
right  along,  merely  asking  a  few  months'  extension  of  the  credits,  which  was  readily  granted, 
and  this  paper  was  all  promptly  taken  up  when  it  matured."  A  wholesale  and  retail  house  was 
quickly  started  on  West  Madison  Street,  and  another  store,  exclusively  retail,  was  opened  on 
Twenty-second  Street.  Great  difGculty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  suitable  site  for  the 
down-town  wholesale  hou.se,  wliich  was  not  secured  until  the  spring  of  187:3,  when  the  block  at 
No.  202  East  Madison  Street  was  rented,  but  vacated  in  the  following  year,  because  it  was 
inadequate  for  growing  requirements,  and  the  capacious  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  ! 

Franklin  and  Madison  streets  was  leased  and  occupied.     The  unwearied  activity  and  far-seeing  j 

adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  in  view  which  marked  these  crucial  periods  in  the  history  of  the  j 

firm  have  never  abated,  and  to  them  is  due  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Pirie  in  whatever  ho  under-  | 

takes.     The  year  1S73  was  marked  by  the  consolidation  of  the  two  retail  houses  in  Chicago,  \ 

which,  subsequently,  as  one  establishment,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Andrew  JIcLeish, 
occupied  the  premises  at  AVest  Madison  and  Peoria  streets  until  iSSS,  when  it  was  removed  to 
premises  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Adams  Street.  In  1S91  the  downtown  whole- 
sale business  v.as  removed  from  Franklin  and  Madison  streets,  where  it  had  enjoyed  an  extra- 
ordinary success  fur  eighteen  years,  to  the  very  desirable  quarters  now  occupied  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Franklin  and  xVdams  streets.  About  this  time  the  firm  was  enlarged  by  the 
admission  to  partnership  of  several  trusted  employees — gentlemen  who  had  served  long  and 
faithfully  in  their  respective  positions,  and  who,  by  the  policy  pursued,  had  earned  promotion. 
Just  prior  to  this  the  old  buildings  at  the  southwest  corner  of  State  and  Washington  streets, 
occupied  by  the  business  of  Charles  Gossage  &  Co.,  to  which  the  firm  had  acquired  title  some  1 

seven  years  previously,  were  greatly  enlarged' and  reconstructed,  the  result  being  one  of  the 
finest  retail  establishments  in  America.  The  Wabash  Avenue  and  Adams  Street  corner  was 
now  consolidated  with  it,  and  the  name  of  the  present  owners  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
old  firm,  which  had  been  retained  till  then.     The  growth  of  the  business  of  the  house  of  wliich  j 

Mr.   Pirie  is  the  head  has  been  declared  to  be  phenomenal,  and  its  rise  from  sales  of  half  a  I 

million  dollars  per  annum  when  first  started  in  Chicago  to  upward  of  sixteen  millions  at  the 
present  day  amply  justifies  this  statement.     Branch  offices  for  the  purchase  of  goods  are  main-  i 

tained  at  New  York  city;  Chemnitz,  Germany;  Paris,  France;  and  Jlanchester,  England.     In  | 

Mr.  Pirie's  hands  has  rested  for  some  years  past  tho  management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this  ■ 

great  firm,  and  the  demands  of  the  business  require  his  presence  in  New  York  city  a  great  j 

portion  of  the  time.     He  is  a  Chicagoan,  nevertheless ;  his  citizenship  being  given  to  this  stirring  j 

centre  of  wealth  and  energy.  But  he  is  more:  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  his 
influence  is  so  broad  and  beneficent  as  to  justify  him  in  being  considered  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term  an  American  citizen,  belonging  not  to  one  municipality  or  State  but  to  tho  whole 
nation  as  one  of  the  important  factors  of  its  commercial  prosperity.  By  the  army  of  two  thou- 
sand or  more  jiersons  in  the  service  of  his  firm  Mr.  Pirie  is  regarded  with  an  affectionate  esteem 
begotten  of  his  kindly  as  well  as  just  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  open  encouragement  of 
merit,  worth,  and  industry  among  them.     He  himself  sets  an  illustrious  examjjle  of  all  the 
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commercial  virtues,  an  example  the  effects  of  which  are  destined  to  endure  for  years  with  the 
happiest  results  upon  many  lives.  Mr.  Pirie  was  married  in  1857,  while  at  AmLoy,  to  Jilts 
Sarah  Carson,  a  sister  of  his  old  friend  and  partner.  They  have  a  family  of  four  sons  and  tbn-i. 
daughters,  all  worthy  heritors  of  the  virtues  of  their  parents.  The  home  life  of  this  interestiiiL,' 
family  is  Mr.  Pirie's  greatest  pride,  for  he  is  essentially  a  domestic  man  and  a  lover  of  the  tire 
side  and  its  pure  and  simple  joys.  His  heart  is  kindly  and  his  impulses  considerate  ami 
generous,  and  many  have  reason  to  bless  him  for  his  sympathy  and  aid.  He  loves  his  adopted 
country  and  is  proud  of  her  progress  and  promise.  For  years  he  has  travelled  a  great  deal, 
almost  constantly  accompanied  by  his  devoted  wife.  He  possesses  an  attractive  home  in  New 
York  city  and  a  fine  summer  residence  at  Sea  Cliff,  Long  Island,  IS'.  Y.  Since  his  marriage  hf 
has  united  with  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  Mrs.  Pirie  is  a  member;  and  with  her  he  aids 
liberally  in  its  charitable  and  educational  work.  Years  of  free  intercourse  with  the  world, 
intimacy  with  men  of  learning  and  position,  and  diligent  reading,  have  broadened  his  knowl 
edge  and  brought  to  him  a  liberality  and  breadth  of  view  wliich  make  him  a  charming  and 
interesting  member  of  any  assemblage.  As  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  the  country  he 
follows  public  aft'airs  with  the  deepest  interest.  His  political  views  harmonize  with  those 
entertained  by  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  has  been  a  consistent  adherent  for  years. 
Few  men,  whatever  their  years,  equal  him  in  sturdy  vitality  and  activity  of  mental  processes. 
As  a  man  he  is  a  credit  to  his  ancestry,  native  land,  and  country  of  adoption;  and  as  a  success- 
ful business  man  he  is  one  of  the  finest  products  of  America's  opportunities  and  institutions. 


E.  B.  HARPER. 

Edward  Bascojib  Harper,  founder  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association  of  New 
York  city,  President  of  that  great  insurance  corporation  from  its  origin  until  his  death,  and  at 
different  periods  President  of  the  Legislative  Associates  of  the  United  States,  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Mutual  Life  Underwriters,  of  the  Masonic  Home  and  Orjihan  Asylum,  and  of  the 
Delaware  Society  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Del.,  on  September  Irt,  1S42.  His 
family  is  of  English  origin  and  traces  its  ancestry  back  to  Sir  William  Harper,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  15C1.  His  father,  Charles  Harper,  was  a  merchant  of  integrity  and  prominence  in 
Kent  County.  His  mother,  JIartha  Hardcastle  Harper,  came  of  an  old  and  excellent  Soutlieru 
family,  and  was  the  daughter  of  William  Hardcastle,  of  Caroline  County,  Md.,  who  owned  largo 
plantations,  and  had  numerous  slaves,  to  many  of  whom  he  gave  their  freedom  long  before  the 
issuance  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  When  Edward  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age 
his  father  died;  and  as  the  estate  was  small  the  lad  undertook  to  earn  his  own  support.  At 
fourteen  ho  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  store  in  Dover  kept  by  Mr.  John  AV.  Cullen.  With  this 
employer,  a  worthy  man,  who  appreciatingly  said  of  him,  "  I  have  never  found  his  equal  for  dili- 
gence, industry,  honesty,  and  attention  to  business,"  he  remained  nearly  six  years,  earning  the 
respect  and  good-will  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  \\'ar 
he  raised  a  company  of  soldiers  in  response  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  to  defend  the 
Union;  but  for  some  reason  it  was  disbanded.  Young  Harper,  who  had  managed  to  lay  by  a 
little  money  from  his  salary,  now  turned  his  attention  to  fitting  himself  thoroughly  for  a  com- 
mercial career.  A  business  college  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  offered  a  suitable  course,  and  he  went 
thither  and  entered  upon  hi.s  studies.  His  grit  and  determination  were  apparent  even  thus  early, 
for  ho  mastered  the  entire  curriculum  and  kept  at  the  head  of  his  class  by  a  degree  of  application 
which  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  both  pupils  and  professors.     Ho  graduated  with  the 
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highest  honors,  possessing  a  good  education,  a  general  knowledge  of  business  in  all  its  phases, 
and  a  remarkable  facility  in  mathematics.     Several  excellent  positions  were  at  once  open  to  him, 
and  he  selected  one  in  a  Philadelphia  banking-house.     Here  he  rapidly  advanced  to  the  position 
of  chief  manager  under  the  firm,  and  subsequently  became  directly  concerned,  as  a  member,  m 
the  conduct  of°the  business,  which  aggregated  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  dollars  daily.     It 
was  a  splendid  practical  school  and  one  from  which  the  young  man  derived  far  more  than  a 
pecuniary  advantage.     In  166S,  owing  to  the  prevailing  financial  depression,  Mr.  Harper  sought 
other  fields  and  was  specially  attracted  to  life  insurance  through  a  natural  aiipctite  for  its  intri- 
cate mathematical  problems.     In  1S69  he  accepted  the  position  of  Western  Manager  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and  filled  it  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
success  that  at  the  end  oE  sis  months  the  President  of  the  company,  Mr.  John  Pierrepont.  wrote 
to  him  that  in  all  his  experience  in  life  insurance  he  had  never  known  any  one  else  to  obtain  so 
large  a  volume  of  business  in  so  short  a  time.     At  the  end  of  two  years,  having  placed  upon  the 
boolcs  of  the  company  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  entire  business,  he  was  made  General  Superinten- 
dent.    Within  six  months  after  this  promotion  he  had  actually  doubled  the  new  business:  and 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  company,  besides  heartily  commending  his  zeal,  presented  to 
him,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation,  a  beautiful  and  costly  watch  and  chain.      Mr.  Harper  re- 
mained with  the  "Commonwealth"  until  it  retired  from  business;  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
its  outside  affairs  in  its  closing  days,  administering  this  trust  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  to  all 
concerned.     Widely  known  by  this  time  in  the  insurance  world,  he  received   many  flattering 
offers,  among  them  one  of  815,000  a  year  from  a  New  York  company.     In  1S75  he  accepted  the 
position  of  New  York  Manager  of  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Boston,  at  a 
salary  of  S-'i.OOO  a  year  and  commissions  which  easily  enabled  him  to  quadruple  that  sum.     The 
business  of  the  company  had  suffered  materially  through  mismanagement,  but  in  Mr.  Harper's 
hands  it  speedily  recovered  and  was  rapidly  augmented.     It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Harper 
began  to  study  the  so-called  "prudential  plan"  of  life  insurance.     A  clear  and  ready  reasoner, 
he  quickly  saw  its  value  and  pressed  it  upon  his  company,  which,  after  investigation,  accepted 
it      Thus,  through  his  foresight,   the  "  John   Hancock"  became  the  first  regular  company  in 
America  to  offer  life  insurance  in  such  a  form  that  industrious  and   frugal  persons  of  small 
means  were  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.     The  efi'ect  was  phenomenal :  during 
the  first  half-year  after  the  company  adopted  this  plan,  Mr.  Harper  sent  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  new  applications  daily  to  the  home  office.     Mr.  Harper  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  Hancock  in  ISSO.     About  this  time  the  possibility  of  launching  an  insurance  com- 
pany on  tho  "  mutual  plan"  was  engaging  the  attention  of  some  thoughtful  and  enterprising 
persons  in  New  York.     The  idea  was  to  do  away  with  "stockholders,"  who  in  the  old -line  com- 
panies absorbed  all  the  profits,  and  also  with  "trustees,"  among  whom,  in  other  companies,  the 
surplus  is  divided,  and  to  form  a  company  in  which  the  policy-holders  should  be  the  members, 
stockholders,  and  tmstees,  and  manage  the  profits  and  surplus  for  their  own  advantage  solely. 
It  was  a  new  and  startling  notion,  this  idea  of  organizing  a  great  co-operative  society  in  which 
all  the  members  insured  the  life  of  each  member,  practically  at  cost;  but  those  who  conceived  it 
put  it  into  practice  so  far  as  they  could  by  banding  themselves  together  and   asking  others  to 
join  them  for  the  common  good  of  their  families  in  an  effort  to  obtain  life  insurance  on  an  eco- 
nomical basis.     So-called  experts  in  life  insurance  declared  the  plan  "impossible,"  "impracti- 
cable," and  the  like.     The  old-liue  companies,  hoary  in  years  and  rolling  in  wealth,  affected  at 
first  to  despise  the  new-comer,  and  as  that  course  did  not  seem  to  stifle  it,  the  shafts  of  ridicule 
were  aimed  at  it,  with  no  thought  that  anything  further  need  be  done.     From  tho  inception  of 
the  enterprise  the  originators  had  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Harper's  advice  and  counsel;  but  as  he 
had  plans  of  his  own  which  he  desired  carrying  out,  he  was  not  at  first  willing  to  give  his  per- 
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sonal  services.     The  value  of  these  was  so  well  known  that  persistent  appeals  for  them  wen' 
made,  for  it  was  clearly  perceived  that  to  found  the  company  on  an  enduring  basis  would  re- 
quire a  long  and  severe  struggle  in  which  a  leader  of  uncommon  ability  would  be  needed,  a 
leader  who  was  not  only  an  adept  in  insurance,  but  also  a  born  organizer,  a  master  of  manage- 
ment, and  a  courageous  fighter.     Yielding  to  repeated  importunity,  Mr.  Harper,  who  believed 
in  the  jwrfect  feasibility  of  the  plan  from  thot)utset,  at  last  consented  to  accept  the  presidency. 
"Yes,"  said  he,  when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  his  leadership  was  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  company,   "I'll  be  your  President,  provided  I  am  allowed  to  select  my  own  Medical 
Director,  my  own  clerk  to  write  the  policies,  and  my  own  collector,  so  that  I  may  know  that 
we  are  insuring  only  the  physically  sound,  that  policies  are  issued  only  to  the  properly  certi- 
fied, and  that  the  association   gets  all  the   money  that  belongs  to   it."     These   terms   being 
gladly  accepted,  lAv.  Harper  entered  upon  his  duties  as  President  on  September  16,  ISSl,  two 
days  after  his  thirty-ninth  birthday,  and  the  anniversary  also  of  his  marriage.     Although  or- 
ganized and  officered  by  men  of  worth,  experience,  and  integrity,  the  Mutual  Eeserve  Fund 
Life  Association  had  at  the  start  but  few  friends  and  little  backing.     Its  headquarters  were  a 
small  room  in  the  Bennett  Building,  No.  92  Nassau  Street.     The  men  who  had  it  in  cliarge 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  business  speculation  in  the  sense  of  being  for  profit  to  the  promoters. 
The  old-line  companies  regarded  it  as  >'pi-eposterous."     Mr.  Harper,  however,  was  as  fully  a 
master  of  the  subject  of  insurance  as  any  man  in  the  country,  and  he  was  firmly  impressed 
with   the   necessity  for  reform  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business.     To  another  the 
opportunity  presented    in   the  new  company  might  have  seemed  too  slight  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  Mr.  Harper  saw  that  it  was  entirely  practicable  to  furnish  insurance  at  cost, 
and  he  saw,  moreover,  that  by  taking  certain  precautions  the  insured  could  be  protected  against 
any  possibility  of  loss.     With  the  instincts  of  a  general  he  scanned  the  field  before  waging  his 
battle.    He  saw  that  the  small  ''as-sessment  associations"  were  doing  fairly  well,  but  he  also  saw 
that  being  unorganized  and  hampered,  harassed,  and  opposed  by  all  the  old-line  companies  with 
their  perfected  organization,  immense  capital,  powerful  influence,  and  their  well-paid  represen- 
tatives at  the  various  State  capitals  working  to  influence  legislation,  they  could  hope  for  little 
success  unless  consolidated  against  these  great  forces  that  threatened  their  very  existence.     His 
firet  efforts  consequently  were  directed  to  consolidating  these  scattered  and  isolated  associations 
into  one  mighty  whole  for  offensive  and  defensive  work  in  securing  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  the  passage  of  just  and  equitable  laws  bearing  on  the  question  of  life  insurance  and  in 
defeating  the  enactment  of  unjust  and  prejudicial  measures.     To  obtain  this  end  the  IMutual 
Benefit  Legislative  Association  of  the  United  States,  representing  over  one  million  persons,  was 
organized  through  his  instrumentality,  and  at  its  first  meeting  Mr.  Harper  was  unanimously 
elected  its  President.     This  masterly  stroke  proved  that  Mr.  Harper  was  an  antagonist  of  no 
common  order,  and  perhaps  on  that  very  account  the  original  campaign  of  ridicule  and  sarcastic 
doubt  was  changed  into  what  may  be  called  "a  war  to  the  knife."     This,  however,  so  far  from 
intimidating  the  man  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  developing  in  him  a  positive  genius  for 
warfare;  and,  as  has  l>ecn  aptly  said,  he  became  the  "very  Napoleon  of  life  insurance."     The 
organization  thus  formed,  which  represented  the  assessment  associations  of  the  whole  United 
States  in  good  standing,  soon  attained  colossal  proportions  and  its  influence  reached  to  every 
part  of  the  Union.     At  the  head  of  this  organization  Mr.  Hai-jier  placed  the  ^lutual  Keserve 
Fund  Life  Association,  which  thus  became  again  the  target  for  renewed  assaults,  criticisms,  and 
misrepresentations.     But  there  seemed  to  bo  magic  in  the  personality  of  Jlr.  Harper  as  well  as 
in  his  methods.     In  the  first  month  of  his  presidency  the  business  of  the  ''Mutual  Reserve"  in- 
creased to  Jl, 000,000.     The  increase  continued  steadily.     Mr.   Harper  gathered  about  him  a 
force  of  lieutenants  and  aids  who  had  not  only  respect  for  and  confidence  in  him  but  a  sincere 
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fellowship  with  him  in  what  they  were  satisfied  was  really  a  noble  work.  They  canght  his  spirit, 
and  the  work  went  on  until  it  reached  a  success  which  simply  astounded  the  critics  and  may  be 
said  to  have  amazed  the  public,  ^'o  shafts  of  malice,  envy,  innuendo,  or  misrejircicntation  seemed 
to  have  any  etlect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  new  company.  Eidicule  could  no  longer  be  employed. 
Steadily  the  "Mutual  Kescrve"  mounted  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  until  finally  it  reached 
the  very  topmost  rank  and  took  its  place  beside  the  four  or  five  greatest  insurance  companies  of 
the  world.  Its  rise  and  progress  to  this  proud  position  was  like  a  veritable  Arabian  Xights' 
tale,  but  it  was  a  substantial  fact,  which  was  proven  by  every  imaginable  test  and  under  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  and  investigation  of  the  highest  authorities  on  insurance  in  the  laud.  As 
evidence  of  the  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  Mr.  Harper  in  the  very  earliest  years  of  the 
Association  a  few  figures  are  instructive.  In  ISSA  the  new  business  of  the  association  for  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  amounted  to  $1C,  185,000,  being  nearly  half  as  much  as  the  combined 
business  of  all  the  level-premium  comjianies  of  the  State  and  more  than  one-third  as  great  as 
tho  combined  business  of  all  level-premium  companies  transacting  business  in  the  State.  It 
also  exceeded  by  more  tlian  5*5,000,000  the  business  done  by  the  leading  old-line  company,  and 
was  about  double  that  of  the  second  in  rank.  Such  a  pronounced  success  was  little  short  of 
phenomenal,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  criticisms  flew  fast  and  far.  In  the  summer  of  1SS4  Mr. 
Harper  visited  Europe,  and  although  seeking  needed  rest  gave  much  time  to  study  of  the  foreign 
systems,  particularly  tho  English.  He  embodied  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  report  to  the 
directors  of  his  Association.  Even  at  that  time  his  influence  had  become  far-reaching  and  power- 
ful, a  fact  which  tho  New  York  Commercial  Magazine,  an  organ  of  tho  opposition  system  of 
life  insurance,  openly  admitted  in  commenting  upon  some  of  his  achievements  in  shaping  legis- 
lation in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Canada.  Since  then,  through  Mr.  Harper's  benign  in- 
fluence, protective  laws  in  regard  to  life  insurance  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  of 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Harper  served  for  some  years  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  tho  National  Union  of  all  the  Assessment  Associations,  and  was  also  its 
President  for  one  or  two  terms.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Union  of  As. 
sessment  Societies.  In  defence  of  his  system  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  Association  his  labors 
knew  no  relaxation.  He  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season;  met  every  objection,  con(|uered 
every  obstacle,  courted  the  utmost  publicity  for  his  company,  and  invited  the  most  searching  ex- 
amination. He  lived  to  realize  the  dream  of  his  hfe.  He  saw  his  beloved  A.ssociation,  into 
which  he  threw  his  whole  energy  and  which  was  truly  the  child  of  his  creation  and  fostering 
care,  become  a  giant  of  its  kind  with  but  two  or  three  equals  in  existence.  He  saw  it  possessed 
of  a  home  of  its  own  which  towered,  a  colossus  of  architecture,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metrop- 
olis. The  month  before  his  demise  the  new  bu.siness  received  at  the  home  oflice  represented 
nearly  80,000,000:  and  in  addition  to  every  honest  death  claim  having  been  promptly  and  fully 
paid,  a  cash  and  invested  reserve  had  boon  rolled  up  drawing  closely  on  to  84,0o0,0u0.  The 
total  amount  disbursed  among  the  beneficiaries  of  deceased  members  up  to  the  time  mentioned 
reached  the  grand  aggregate  of  s2l\310,O.3O,  "a  gain  of  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  million  dollars 
over  what  the  old-system  companies  would  have  paid."  The  number  of  members  in  the  Associ- 
ation at  the  date  indicated  was  about  one  hundred  thousand,  and  the  total  insurance  in  force 
exceeded  S300,000,000.  No  other  company  at  a  corresponding  period  in  its  history  could  boast 
of  such  a  splendid  record ;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  Mr.  Harper  came  to  be  universally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  insurance  men  of  the  age.  Like  Sir  Christopher  AVren,  he  left  a 
monument,  to  see  which  those  who  come  after,  for  many  a  generation,  need  but  to  look  around 
them— a  monument  which  is  as  truly  a  beneficence  to  the  public  as  it  is  an  enduring  memorial 
to  its  earnest,  gifted,  whole-souled,  and  indomitable  founder,  A  premature  victim  to  over- 
work, Mr.  Harper  was  but  fifty-two  when  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  death.     Until  it  restc<d 
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upon  him  he  shaped  the  policy  of  and  guided  the  Association  in  all  its  transactions.  He  had 
wisely  provided  for  the  contingency  by  training  for  the  responsibilities  of  his  successor  in 
office  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Burnham,  who  had  been  counsel  for  the  Association  for  some  years, 
and  closely  intimate  with  the  founder,  and  who  is  now  the  rrcsideut  of  the  Association.  But 
the  "Mutual  Keserve"  did  not  bound  Mr.  Harper's  horizon.  He  was  a  man  of  many  activities, 
although  it  is  true  that  in  purely  business  matters  concentration  of  energy  was  his  strong  point 
and  the  secret  of  his  brilliant  success.  His  power  of  organization,  his  magnetic  qualities,  his 
rugged  honesty,  his  genial  nature,  his  kindly  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  struggling,  all  made 
him  a  man  among  men  and  caused  his  influence  and  services  to  be  sought  in  many  undertakings. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  had  the  qualities  of  a  general.  He  also  had  those  which  are  essential 
to  the  successful  politician.  He  impressed  men  and  was  trusted  by  them.  His  views  were 
sought  and  being  found  sound  were  regarded.  In  politics  he  became  a  recognized  force.  As 
an  "Independent"'  he  supported  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1SS3  for  Governor  of  Kew 
York,  and  subsequently  for  President  of  the  United  States,  being  conspicuous  among  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  country  who  believed  his  election  was  for  the  National  good.  More  recently 
he  acted  with  the  Eepublicans  and  was  admitted  to  the  highest  councils  of  that  party.  He  was 
extremely  popular  with  his  political  associates  and  was  placed  in  offices  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, being  made  a  member  of  the  New  York  Republican  State  Committee,  of  which  he 
became  Treasurer.  lie  was  also  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  National  League  of  Republican  Clubs. 
In  the  resolutions  of  respect  and  condolence  adopted  by  the  first-named  body  at  his  death  he  was 
alluded  to  as  one  who  "had  reached  an  exalted  position  in  tho  business  circles  of  the  nation, 
whoso  sagacity,  fidelity  to  duty  and  earnest  Republicanism  had  won  the  high  esteem  of  all  bis 
associates,"  and  "one  of  tho  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  business  and  political  activities  of 
the  State  and  city  of  New  York."  Mr.  Harper  was  connected  with  many  societies  and  orders. 
In  Masonry  ho  passed  through  all  the  grades  into  the  thirty-third  or  highest  degree,  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  his  lodge,  had  been  Grand  Steward  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  a  Knight  Templar,  and  a  Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  Honor.  Early  in  his  married  life  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  and  during 
his  residence  in  New  York  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  and  a  close 
friend  of  its  revered  pastor,  tho  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  trustee 
of  this  congregation  and  an  active  subscriber  to  its  charitable  and  educational  work.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  doing  good,  however,  his  sympathies  were  of  the  broadest  character,  knowing  neither  race,  | 
color,  nor  sect ;  and  his  liberality  was  in  keeping.  There  were  some  who  suppo.sed  that  his  private  j 
fortune  reached  a  million  dollars;  but  those  intimate  with  him  knew  that  he  was  too  generous  | 
to  amass  money  and  that  his  estate  was  but  a  moderate  one.  One  of  his  pet  schemes  was  to  i 
encourage  working-men  to  own  their  own  homes,  and  to  this  end  he  invested  largely,  effecting  | 
great  good.  So  many  glimpses  of  his  character  appear  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  a  sum-  I 
mary  of  it  is  scarcely  needed.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  of  rugged  build,  of  medium  height, 
and  the  picture  of  robust  energy,  with  pleasant  blue  eyes,  and  dark-brown  hair,  which  in  later 
years  became  somewhat  gray.  He  was  a  master  of  vigorous  Saxon,  direct  and  clear  of  speech ; 
and  at  heart  no  man  was  more  polite  and  considerate  to  his  fellows.  Those  who  knew  him  well 
loved  him,  and  he  made  every  one  respect  him.  In  the  social  clubs  of  which  he  was  a  member 
ho  was  very  popular.  One  of  these,  the  Lotos,  was  largely  indebted  to  his  ability  as  a  financier 
and  to  his  personal  generosity  for  its  present  magnificent  home  on  Fifth  Avenue.  He  was  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Press  Club  and  a  great  friend  of  newspaper  men  throughout  the  country. 
The  banquet  given  by  the  officers  of  his  Association  to  the  National  Editorial  Association  was 
a  notable  event  of  ISM.     He  was  p  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  Manhattan  Athletic,  Arkwright,  Church,  and  Patria  Clubs;  of  the  New  York  Geographical 
Society,  of  the  St.  George's  Club  of  London,  and  an  Honorary  Director  of  the  American  Exchange 
of  Paris.     In  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  JIasonic  Hall  and  Asvlum  he  took  a  sincere  in- 
terest and  gave  liberally  toward  this  worthy  undertaking.     He  was  a  Director  of  it  for  many 
years  and  twice  its  President.     He  lent  name  and  influence  to  aid  many  other  charities,  and 
gave  of  his  means  with  great  liberality  to"aid  every  worthy  cause  or  undertaking.     Among  the 
many  honors  which  camo  to  him  was  that  of  being  urgently  solicited  by  influential  membei-s  of 
his  party  to  allow  his  name  to  be  considered  as  that  of  candidate  for  the  distinguished  office  of 
Governor  of  New  York.       lu  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle  Mr.  Harper  was  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  men.     The  wife  of  bis  youth  was  his  companion  and  adviser  throughout  his  whole 
great  business  career,  and  nearly  every  important  matter  as  it  came  up  was  laid  before  her,  with 
a  view  to  engaging  her  interest  and  obtaining  her  opinion.     Mrs.  Harper,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Emma  Underbill,  is  a  daughter  of  John  C.  and  Sarah  R.  Underbill  of  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.     The  possessor  of  a  refined  and  cultured  mind  and  also  of  many  charming  traits  of  char- 
acter and  graces  of  person,  this  lady  was  well  endowed  to  bo  the  comforter,  helpmate,  and  coun- 
sellor of  her  gifted,  energetic,  and  successful  husband,  and  she  filled  her  part  with  a  most  benefi- 
cent influence  upon  his  career  and  its  splendid  achievement.     Accomplished  and  kind-hearted, 
she  has  always  been  a  social  favorite;  and  as  a  Christian  and  charitable  woman  has,  in  addition! 
wielded  a  marked  influence  for  good  in  a  wide  circle.     As  Mr.  Harper's  crowmng  woik  was  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association,  this  sketch  is  fittingly  closed  by  the 
resolutions  on  his  death  passed  by  the  Directors  of  that  body,  at  their  meeting,  July  17,  ISyC: 
"IN  MEMOKIAM 
"EDWARD  BASCOMB  HARPER. 
"Died  July  2,  1895. 
"'The  winds  breathe  low,  the  withering  leaf 
Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree, 
So  gently  flows  the  parting  breath, 
When  good  men  cease  to  be.' 
"  With  profound  sorrow  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association 
accepts  the  decree  of  Divine  Providence  which  has  called  our  beloved  President  from  his  earthly 
labors. 

"'Night  camo 

Releasing  him  from  labor, 
When  a  hand  as  from  the  darkness 
Touched  him,  and  he  slept.' 

"Edward  Bascomb  Harper  was  always  faithful  to  the  interests  with  which  ho  became  identi- 
fied, and  ready  to  share  his  triumphs  with  those  associated  with  him.  For  fourteen  years  he 
was  the  recognized  head  of  this  Association.     Through  his  sterling  qualities  and  fullv  equipped  i 

mind,  coupled  with  a  body  which  knew  not  fatigue,  he  planned  and  carried  out  by  his  indomi- 
table will  power  the  operations  of  this  great  institution,  which  will  constitute  a  more  enduring  j 
monument  than  sculptured  marble  or  imperishable  bronze,  and  which  shall  cause  the  widow  and  i 
the  orphan  to  bless  his  memory,  as  they  receive  the  benefits  wliich  have  materialized  through  ! 
his  masterly  administration.     Such,  in  brief,  was  the  character  of  him  whose  untimelv  death  i 
leaves  us  with  sad  hearts.     Our  profound  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  broken  family  circle  in  this 
hour  of  great  sorrow.     With  reverent  gratitude  we  fondly  cherish  the  memory  of  his  friendship, 
and  feel  that  he  exemplified  by  his  death  the  sterling  characteristics  of  his  life,  'true  friendship 
Detwoen  man  and  man  is  infinite  and  immortal. '     The  Board  of  Directors,  in  parting  with  their 
oeioved  chief,  realize  the  important  trust  that  he  has  confided  to  their  care;  and  it  will  be  a 
auty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  continue  the  noble  work,  which,  under  his  grand  leadership,  is  to- 
uay  recognized  as  a  far-reaching  public  benefaction." 

Mr.  Harper  was  buried  at  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
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JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 

Hon.  Joseph  Emerson  Bkown,  LL.D.,  a  distiuguisbed  American  statesman,  jurist,  and 
philanthropist, .Governor  uf  Georgia  from  1S5T  to  ISGo  (four  terms),  Chief-Justiceof  the  Supremo 
Court  of  that  State  from  ISCS  to  1S70,  and  United  States  Senator  from  ISSO  to  1S91,  was  born 
in  Pickens  District,  S.  C.,'on  April  15,  1S21,  and  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  November  3u, 
189i.  A  conspicuous  figure  in  Georgia  for  full.v  half  a  century  and  for  a  goodly  part  of  that 
period  the  dominant  force  in  its  public  affairs,  he  may  justh'  be  styled  the  greatest  Georgian  of 
his  generation.  In  several  respects  his  career  resembled  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  George 
Walton,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  one  of  the  early  Governors  of  Georgia ; 
and  in  others  it  resembled  Lincoln's  and  Garfield's,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  typical  sou  of  the  "plain 
people,"  largclj-  self-educated,  and  so  conscientious  and  brave  in  his  devotion  to  tJie  right  as  he 
saw  it  that  he  hesitated  at  no  sacritlce  for  principle's  sake.  In  peace  and  in  war,  at  the  bar, 
on  the  bench,  in  the  executive  chair,  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  he  showed  himself  to  be  the 
possessor  of  commanding  ability  and  a  leader  among  men.  Tlio  events  of  his  life  were  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  history  of  his  State  that  a  volume  or  two  would  be  required  iox  their  presenta- 
tion. In  a  biographical  sketch  only  a  mere  outline  of  them  can  be  attemjited.  Joseph  E. 
Brown  came  of  a  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  famil}-.  As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  Second  his  ancestors,  James  and  Margaret  Brown,  lived  near  Londonderry,  Ireland ;  and 
espousing  the  cause  of  William  and  Mary  against  that  monarch  they  courageously  vindicated 
their  fidelity  to  principle  by  sharing  with  their  Protestant  neighbors  in  the  terrible  and  pro- 
tracted siege  of  that  place  in  1090.  This  same  willingness  to  suffer  for  principle  passed  to  their 
posterity  and  was  exhibited  with  striking  effect  during  both  wars  for  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies  and  likewise  in  the  struggle  for  State  rights  which  culminated  in  the  Civil 
War.  In  1745  James  Brown,  a  grandson  of  the  devoted  couple  mentioned  al>ove,  seeking,  no 
doubt,  that  broader  religious  liberty  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  New  World,  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  at  first  in  Virginia,  whence  he  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  lived 
respected  and  comfortably  to  a  ripe  old  age.  His  son,  Joseph  Brown,  the  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  an  ardent  Whig  during  th(5  Revolution  and,  manfully  taking  up  arms  in 
support  of  the  independence  of  the  Colonies,  gave  a  good  account  of  himself  at  King's  ^Mountain, 
Camden,  and  other  important  engagements.  One  of  the  children  of  this  Revolutionary  sire 
was  Mackey  Brown,  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  When  he  grew  to  manhood  he  sought  a  home 
in  middle  Tennessee  and  there  joined  the  brigade  of  General  Carroll,  which  was  organized  for  ser- 
vice in  the  War  of  1S12.  With  this  brave  contingent  of  patriots  he  wont  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  participated  under  Jackson  in  the  thrilling  and  decisive  defeat  of  tlie  British  on  the  memor- 
able 8th  of  January,  1S15.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Tennessee  and  there  married  Sally 
Rice,  whose  people,  originally  from  England,  had  emigrated  to  Virginia,  whence  they  later  re- 
moved to  Tennessee.  Soon  after  their  marriage  the  young  veteran  and  his  wife  lemoved  to 
Pickens  District,  S.  C,  where,  in  the  (piiet  pursuits  of  an  agricultural  life,  eleven  children  were 
born  to  them,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Joseph  E.  Brown,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  For  nearly 
sixty  years  this  worthy  couple  sustained  to  each  other  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  main- 
taining during  all  that  time  an  unblemished  character  for  integrity  and  piety.  They  were  both 
consistent  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  lirought  up  their  large  family  in  the  tenets  of 
that  faith.  Their  means  were  never  large,  but  comfort  and  contentment  crowned  their  days,  and 
they  had  the  hajipiness  of  seeing  their  eldest  son  rise  to  a  leading  jilace  among  the  great  men  of 
his  time,  a  credit  to  his  race  and  a  living  testimonial  of  the  excellence  of  his  parental  training. 
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Joseph  was  but  eight  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  earn  his  bread  by  labor  on  his  father's 
farm.  For  eleven  years  he  continued  thus  employed,  going  to  school  at  times  and  jiicking  up  a 
fair  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  There  was  that  within  him  which  could 
not  be  repressed  by  either  isolation  or  labor,  and  when  he  had  served  his  parents  to  their  entire 
satisfaction  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  task  of  obtaining  an  education.  His  mother  and  sis- 
ters got  his  clothing  ready,  making  it  all  with  their  own  hands;  and  his  father,  having  no  money 
to  spare,  made  him  a  present  of  a  yoke  of  steers.  Thus  equipped,  and  with  the  blessing  of  those 
he  loved  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  left  the  parental  roof  in  the  little  valley  of  Gaddistown,  Korth- 
eastern  Georgia— where  the  family  had  then  been  living  for  several  years — and  set  out  for 
Calhoun  Academy,  in  Anderson  District,  S.  C,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant  from 
his  home.  Here  ho  went  in  debt  for  his  tuition  and  gave  the  steers  for  eight  months'  board, 
la  the  fall  of  \?,i\  he  returned  to  Georgia,  taught  school  for  three  months  to  get  money  to  pay 
his  debt,  and  in  January,  1S42,  returned  to  the  Academy  and  continued  his  studies  under  Mr. 
Wesley  Leverett.  In  the  following  year,  when  this  able  teaclier  founded  an  academy  near  An- 
derson Court  House,  young  Brown  went  with  him  and  took  the  third  year  of  his  academic  course 
at  the  new  school.  So  earnest  and  successful  was  he  in  his  studies  that  kind  friends  helped  him 
by  giving  him  trust  for  both  board  and  tuition.  At  length  he  was  fitted  for  advanced  standing 
in  college,  but  not  having  means  to  enter  he  accepted  a  paying  position  as  princijial  of  the  acad- 
emy at  Canton,  Ga.,  beginning  his  duties  in  January,  lS4-t.  This  school  opened  with  but  six 
pupils,  yet  in  a  short  time  sixty  were  in  attendance.  The  school  became  popular  and  the  ambi- 
tious teacher  gained  quite  a  little  money.  He  now  began  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the  reading 
of  law,  and  in  August,  lS4.j,  "after  a  searching  examination  of  over  two  hours  in  open  court, 
upon  the  usual  text-books  in  law  and  equity,"  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  tC'mpli- 
monted  on  his  proficiency  by  the  presiding  judge.  His  first  speech  at  the  bar  was  made  at  this 
term  of  court  and  won  warm  praise  from  both  lawyers  and  laity.  Thoroughness  was  now  his 
aim,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  good  friend,  Dr.  John  W.  Lewis,  ho  entered  the  Law  t^chool 
of  Yale  College.  Here  he  found  himself  so  well  advanced  that  he  was  able  to  take,  simulta- 
neously, the  studies  of  the  three  classes;  and  even  then  he  had  leisure  to  attend  lectures  on  Science 
and  Philosophy  given  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Yale  faculty.  No  sooner  was  the  session 
of  the  Law  School  over  than  he  hastened  back  to  his  home  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  fall  courts 
of  his  cireuit.  Ho  had  stood  his  examinations,  however,  in  June,  and  was  duly  graduated  at 
the  commencement  and  received  his  diploma  by  mail.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty  bixth  year. 
Opening  a  law  office  at  Canton,  CJa.,  ho  threw  himself  with  ardor  into  the  work  of  his  profession 
and  soon  had  "a  laborious  and  lucrative  practice."  The  first  year  he  made  over  tv.elve  hundred 
dollars;  and  before  long  his  income  was  into  the  thousands.  Ho  v*"as  temperate,  had  no  bad 
habits,  and  cared  little  for  pleasure  except  that  derived  from  success  in  his  profession;  and,  in 
consequence,  after  paying  all  debts,  had  money  to  invest.  Some  of  this  surplus  he  put  into 
laud,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  what  became,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  in  the  State.  As  a  teacher  Mr.  Brown  had  developed  patience,  tact,  and  system. 
These  qualities  were  all  needed  at  the  bar,  and  their  employment  greatly  aided  his  early  success 
as  a  lawyer.  It  was  thoroughness  rather  than  brilliancy  which  marked  this  stage  of  his  career. 
In  the  trial  of  cases  "'his  composLiro  and  self-possession  were  remarkable"  and  gave  him  mani- 
fest advantage  in  forensic  battle.  Ho  was  particularly  effective  in  influencing  juries,  being  able 
to  present  his  case  to  them  so  strongly  and  logically  that  he  seldom  failed  to  carry  conviction. 
There  was  something  in  the  slender,  calm,  and  painstaking  young  lawyer  that  held  public  atten- 
tion, and  when  a  brief  experience  proved  his  powers,  the  leaders  as  well  as  the  people  discerned 
in  him  a  man  for  the  times.  In  1849  he  entered  the  political  arena  as  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  State  Senator  from  the  Forty-first  District,  comprising  Cherokee  and  Cobb  counties,  his 
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opponent  being  Col.  John  M.  Edge.  It  was  the  custom  during  the  canvass  for  the  candidatps 
to  stand  treat.  Mr.  Brown,  being  a  member  of  the  "Sons  of  Temperance,"  and  opposed  to  tbo 
practice  of  treating  on  principle,  declined  to  accede  to  the  usual  custom.  His  rival's  agents 
taunted  him  with  this  and  led  him  to  declare  in  public  speeches  that  he  would  not  treat  one  of 
the  electors  even  "if  he  knew  the  refusal  would  cause  him  to  be  beaten  one  thousand  votes." 
Admiring  the  stand  he  took,  the  people  gave  him  hearty  support  and  lie  was  elected  "bj-  a  de- 
cided majority."  His  courage  will  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  when  it  is  understood 
that  in  the  mountain  section  where  he  lived  the  distilling  of  spirits  was  largely  carried  on.  In 
the  Senate  he  leajied  at  onco  into  the  leadership  of  his  party.  He  served  on  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee and  as  chairman  of  several  others,  and  put  through  business  with  remarkable  energj'.  A 
speech  made  by  him  during  this  session  was  one  of  the  two  reported.  The  session,  however,  was 
too  brief  to  give  him  opportunity ;  yet  he  won  local  renown  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
leaders  of  note,  and  drew  from  his  rival  in  leadership,  Mr.  Miller,  a  sturdy  Whig,  the  prediction 
that  he  would  "yet  stamp  the  impression  of  his  greatness  upon  the  future  history  of  the  State." 
In  1S52  Jlr.  Brown  was  elected  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Pierce  and  King, 
and  although  the  youngest  member  received  the  highest  vote.  In  1855  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  ofQce  of  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Blue  Eidge  Circuit.  His  opponent,  the  Hon. 
David  Irwin,  was  then  on  the  bench.  At  this  period  the  "  Knovv-Nothing"  feeling  was  abroad. 
Mr.  Brown  was  not  in  sympathy  with  it,  but  he  was  attacked  savagely  for  that  very  reason. 
He  fought  his  battles  so  cleverly,  nevertheless,  that  he  received  a  majority  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand votes  in  eight  of  the  eleven  counties  comprising  the  circuit.  The  remaining  three  gave 
but  sixty-eight  majority  for  Judge  Irwin.  During  his  two  years  on  the  bench  -he  proved  a 
masterful  spirit,  reformed  abuses,  and  left  a  powerful  impression."  It  is  said  that  thi.s  jjeriod  is 
"a  tradition  of  power  and  success  in  these  mountain  districts  to  this  day."  The  people  finding 
one  who  administered  the  law  without  fear  or  favor  and  introduced  order,  decorum,  and  dignity 
into  court  proceedings,  gave  him  their  cordial  respect,  which  was  never  withdrawn.  During 
his  judicial  term  only  one  or  two  of  his  decisions  were  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  June, 
1S57,  although  several  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  men  in  the  State  were  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  the  choice  of  the  Convention  fell  upon  Judge  Brown,  whose 
name  was  proposed  by  a  committee  appointed  to  select  a  suitable  candidate  when  it  was  evident 
that  the  desperate  rivalry  between  those  already  in'the  contest  would  prevent  a  selection  from 
among  them.  Judge  Brown  accepted  the  nomination;  and  resigning  his  judicial  cfSce  entered 
actively  upon  the  canvass.  To  find  an  obscure  judge  from  the  mountain  districts  actually  in  the 
race  for  tho  governorship  was  quite  a  surprise  to  those  who  had  grown  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  the  directors  of  public  affairs;  and  many  supposed  that 
the  American  or  "  Know-Isothing"  party,  which  had  nominated  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  an  able 
and  well-known  politician  and  a  splendid  orator,  would  have  no  difliculty  in  winning.  But  the 
masses  of  tho  people  seemed  to  prefer  Brown.  His  common-sense  and  direct  and  simple  metho<l 
of  address  charmed  them  more  than  the  highest  flights  of  oratory.  He  was  elected  by  over  ten 
thousand  majority,  and  thus  became  the  twenty-fourth  Governor  of  Georgia,  succeeding  Hevschel 
V.  Johnson,  one  of  tho  ablest  executives  the  State  ever  had  and  also  one  of  its  most  gifted  and 
brilliant  men.  With  an  eye  single  to  the  public  weal.  Governor  Brown  in  his  inaugural  addrc.-3 
condemned  the  action  of  the  State  banks  in  suspending  specie  payments  and  announced  his  do- 
termination  to  order  proceedings  in  the  courts  for  the  forfeiture  of  their  charters,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  law.  In  consequence,  the  entire  money  power  of  the  State  rose  up  in  arras 
against  tho  Governor.  The  Legislature  passed  a  law  legalizing  the  suspension  and  relieving 
the  banks  from  all  penalties.  Deaf  to  entreaties  and  threats  Governor  Brown  vetoed  the  bill 
The  Legislature  passed  it  over  his  veto,  and  thenceforth  the  strong  moneyed  corporations  of  the 
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State  were  his  bitter  enemies  and  worked  vigorously  for  his  do-wnfall  at  the  next  election.  About 
this  time  Governor  Brown  created  many  new  enemies  by  displacing  all  the  pnucipal  officials  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Kailroad  in  an  attempt  to  reform  the  management  of  that  road,  the 
property  of  the  State  and  then  managed  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  revocation 
of  passes  added  to  the  general  dissatisfaction,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Governor  had  com- 
mitted political  suicide.  Not  so,  however.'  From  being  a  badly  managed  affair  the  road,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  John  AV.  Lewis  and  the  other  competent  and  worthy  but  non-political 
appointees  of  Governor  Brown,  became  a  success,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year  had  paid  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  into  the  State  Treasury.  And  now  a  singular  proof  of  the  value  of  plac- 
ing entire  reliance  upon  the  peoplo  was  afforded.  Renominated  unanimously  in  1859  by  bis 
party,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  Governor  Brown  refused  to  take  the  stumii  in  his  own  behalf- 
He  declined  to  roako  a  single  speech,  saying  that  he  wished  to  be  judged  by  his  acts  alone;  and 
adding  that  the  duties  of  his  office  demanded  his  whole  time  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  they  bo  neglected.  The  candidate  of  the  American  party  in  this  campaign  was  the  Hon. 
Warren  Akin,  an  able  man  and  an  effective  speaker,  who  canvassed  the  State  actively  until  elec- 
tion. Governor  Brown  was  re-elected  by  about  twenty-two  thousand  majority,  the  largest  that 
any  candidate  had  ever  received  in  the  State.  The  people,  whose  true  friend  he  was,  spoko 
most  emphatically  their  appreciation  by  their  votes.  Brought  up  in  the  political  school  of  Cal- 
houn, Governor  Brown  conscientiously  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty ;  and  ho 
,  felt,  moreover,  that  the  perpetuation  of  tho  institution  of  slavery  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  tho  South.  "He  was  not  a  Disunionist  or  Secessionist  as  many  of  the 
Southern  Rights  men  were,  but  he  was  firmly  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  such  a  course  as  might 
tend  to  arrest  aggre.ssion  and  preserve  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  by  providing  safeguards 
for  tho  rights  of  the  States  and  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  slaveholding  people  of  tho  South." 
In  the  election  of  Lincoln  he  saw  only  tho  triumph  of  a  sectional  issue  and  felt  that  State  Sover- 
eignty and  Slavery  were  both  imperilled.  Finally,  believing  it  wise  that  the  matter  should  bo 
settled  speedily,  be  espoused  the  cause  of  secession  as  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  bent 
all  his  energies  to  making  the  movement  a  success.  Moving  with  foresight  and  vigor  he  seized 
Fort  Pulaski  on  Januarys,  ISfil,  two  weeks  before  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  which 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession;  and  two  days  after  its  passage  also  seized  the  arsenal  at  Au- 
gusta and  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms.  Between  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  and  the  union 
of  the  seceding  States  he  acted  on  the  theory  that  each  was  a  separate  and  distinct  sovereignty. 
On  one  occasion  he  actually  instituted  reprisals  against  the  State  of  Now  York,  the  police  author- 
ities there  having  seized  some  twenty  thousand  staud  of  arms  belonging  to  Georgia;  and  by 
this  means  he  secured  the  arms.  Through  his  unflagging  zeal  Georgia  was  soon  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  Southern  State  in  her  readiness  to  meet  war.  His  patriotic  administration  of  affairs 
at  this  critical  period  endeared  him  to  the  people;  and  remembering  his  honorable  and  vigorous 
policy  in  all  financial  matters  they  gave  him  their  steadfast  friendship.  So  popular  had  he 
become  at  tho  expiration  of  his  second  terra  that  a  third  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  State 
Convention,  precedent  being  ignored.  In  this  canvass  his  opponent  was  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Nesbit, 
formerly  member  of  Congress  and  Judge  of  tho  Supreme  Court  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  framed  and  reported  the  ordinance  of  secession.  A  majority  of  fifteen  thousand  testified 
to  the  esteem  in  which  Governor  Brown  was  held  throughout  the  State.  Having  embarked  in 
the  cause,  Governor  Brown  did  everything  that  lay  within  his  power  to  bring  success  to  the  Con- 
federate arms.  One  of  his  early  acts  was  to  turn  over  to  the  Confederate  Government  an  effec- 
tive and  well-drilled  force  of  troops;  and  throughout  the  struggle  he  responded  with  promptness 
to  every  demand  made  on  the  State  for  her  quota  of  men  for  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
differed,  however,  with  the  Confederate  authorities  on  the  subject  of  conscription,  deeming  it 
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an  utter  disregard  of  the  principlfis  of  State  Sovereignty  as  well  as  of  the  teachings  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Ho  upheld  his  views  with  logic  and  vigor  in  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  President 
Davis  and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  yet  while  doing  so  he  co-operated  unhesitatingly  and  uncon- 
ditionally with  the  Confederate  authorities.  His  words,  when  the  city  of  Savannah  was 
threatened  with  an  early  attack,  have  no  uncertain  ring.  He  said :  "  The  counti-y  is  now  in 
peril.  .  .  .  Qndor  tliese  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  your  opinion  or  mine  of  the  wisdom  or 
propriety  of  the  Conscription  Act,  it  behooves  us  all  as  Georgians  and  patriots  to  sacrifice  our  per- 
sonal interests,  feelings,  and  aspirations  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  country."  In  1S63  he  was 
a  fourth  time  nominated  for  Governor.  He  still  had  many  enemies  working  covertly  against 
him  ;  and  to  insure  his  defeat  they  determined  to  put  two  other  candidates  in  the  field.  The  two 
selected  were  representative  men — viz.,  the  Hon.  Joshua  Hill,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle  had  been  a  very  decided  Union  man,  and  who  was  supposed  to  possess  the  confidence 
and  sympathy  of  the  strong  element  in  the  State  who  opposed  secession ;  and  the  Hon.  Timothy 
Furlow,  who  was  a  decided  active  secessionist.  Personally,  he  desired  that  General  Toombs 
should  be  given  the  nomination,  but  when  this  was  found  inadvisable  he  yielded  to  pressure  and 
accepted  the  nomination.  Although  he  gave  no  attention  to  the  canvass,  being  absorbed  by  his 
official  duties,  he  was  elected  by  a  heavy  majority,  considering  the  vote  polled  and  the  triangular 
contest.  His  support  came  from  the  soldiers  as  well  as  from  the  peopile  and  proved  the  confi- 
dence reposed  by  all  in  the  energetic,  patriotic,  and  efficient  executive.  His  opponents  received  a 
majority  of  about  three  thousand  of  the  home  vote,  but  this  was  overturned  by  the  soldiers'  vote 
and  he  was  elected  by  more  than  eleven  thousand  majority.  During  Governor  Brown's  fourth 
term  General  Sherman  with  his  army  invaded  the  State  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle 
took  possession  of  Atlanta.  From  this  point  he  sent  a  messenger  to  confer  with  the  Governor 
with  a  view  of  negotiating  with  Cieorgia  for  peace.  Governor  Brown's  reply  was  heroic:  "Say 
to  General  Sherman,"  said  he,  ''that  tho  Sovereign  State  of  Georgia  has  entered  into  a  confed- 
eration with  her  Southern  sisters  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  sovereignty  on  the  part  of 
each  severally  which  she  claims  for  herself,  and  her  public  faith  thus  pledged  shall  never  be  vio- 
lated. Come  weal,  or  come  woe,  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  never,  with  my  consent,  withdraw 
from  the  Confederation  in  dishonor.  She  will  never  make  separate  terms  with  the  enemy  which 
may  free  her  territory  from  invasion,  and  leave  her  confederates  in  the  lurch."  After  the  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  armies  Governor  Brown  gave  in  to  the  Federal  authorities.  Released 
on  parole,  he  was  subsequently  arrested  and  hurried  to  "WSshington,  but  was  again  released  by 
order  of  President  Johnson.  Deprived  by  the  logic  of  events  of  all  power  he  resigned  his  office 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  give  his  attention  to  private  business.  The  war  had  cost  him  heavily. 
Two  of  his  brothers  had  bi-on  sacrificed.  George  W.  M.  Brown,  his  youngest  brother,  was 
wounded  at  Manassas  in  ISOl  and  subsequently  died;  and  Col.  John  M.  Brown,  a  promising 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  desperately  wounded  while  gallantly  leading  his  regiment  against 
the  enemy  on  July  '22,  18(3-t,  died  three  days  later.  But  throughout  the  struggle  Governor 
Brown  remained  faithful  to  every  demand.  He  stood  unflinchingly  for  principle  and  he  shared 
his  substance  freely  with  his  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  their  cause. 
Seeing  the  absolute  folly  of  further  resistance  and  deeming  it  wise  to  engage  in  and,  if  possible, 
direct  public  affairs  he  counselled  acceptance  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  tho  National  Govern- 
ment. When  urged  to  withhold  his  letter  of  advice  he  said:  "I  am  indebted  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  for  all  I  am  as  a  public  man,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  them  the  truth,  and 
warn  them  of  their  danger,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may  to  me  as  an  individual."  It 
transpired  subsequently  that  he  was  in  perfect  accord  in  this  view  with  General  Lee  and  other 
trusted  Southern  leaders.  This  course,  honestly  taken,  aroused  the  bitterest  enmity  against  him 
among  his  late  associates.     He  was  abused  and  vilified  to  a  degree  that  has  hardly  ever  been 
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exceeded.  But  nothing  could  swerve  him  from  what  he  considered  right  and  proper.  He  sup- 
ported the  candidacy  of  General  Grant  for  President  in  ISCS,  and  in  that  year  was  appointed 
Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  by  Governor  Bullock  for  a  term  of  twelve  years. 
Previous  to  this  appointment  ho  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  Kepublican  party  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  the  Democratic  with  the  Independent  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Legislature.'  This  was  the  only  political  reverse  of  his  life,  and  it  is 
hardly  pVobable  that  it  would  have  occurred  had  the  popular  will  been  consulted.  Owing  to  the 
need  ho  felt  for  some  relaxation  from  public  care  Mr.  Brown  resigned  the  office  of  Chief -Justice 
in  1S70.  Subsequently  he  was  President  of  the  We.steru  and  Atlantic  Pailroad,  a  corporation 
which,  under  his  able  management,  proved  a  rich  source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  He  was  also 
President  of  the  Dade  Coal  Company,  the  Chattanooga  Iron  Company,  the  Walker  Iron  and  Coal 
Company,  the  Georgia  ]klining  JIanufacturing  and  Investment  Company,  and  of  the  Southern 
Kailway  and  Steamship  Association.  For  a  decade  he  gave  his  attention  to  reviving  the  ruined 
and  decayed  industries  of  his  State.  All  this  time  the  people  were  convinced  that  his  finger  was 
continually  on  the  pulse  of  public  affairs,  and  finally  there  came  a  demand  that  his  great  ability 
bo  once  more  utilized  in  the  public  service.  Governor  A.  H.  Colquitt  agreed  with  this  view,  and 
upon  the  resignation  of  General  Gordon  from  the  United  States  Senate,  in  ISSO,  he  appointed 
Mr.  Brown  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Immediately  there  was  an  outburst  of  wrath  from  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  State.  But  this  quieted  down  after  a  while,  and  in  confirming  him  the  State 
Ijegislature  agreed  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  that  "Joseph  E.  Brown  was  the  very  best 
selection  that  could  have  been  made  under  all  the  circumstances."  Mr.  Brown  was  sworn  in  as 
a  United  States  Senator  on  May  20,  ISSO.  In  three  weeks  from  that  time  Congress  adjourned, 
but  brief  as  was  this  period  it  had  sufliced  for  the  new  Senator  to  conquer  a  place  among  the 
very  leaders  of  the  august  body  to  which  he  had  been  chosen.  It  was  an  intellectual  triumph 
and  a  complete  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  Governor  Colquitt's  appointment.  Elected  to  the 
Senate  in  November,  ISSO,  by  the  newly  chosen  Legislature,  by  moro  than  two-thirds  vote,  ho 
labored  without  cessation  in  the  interests  of  his  people,  and  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  a 
reunited  country.  His  services  were  of  the  highest  value  to  Georgia  and  the  nation,  and  so 
effectively  restored  him  to  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the  people  that  he  became  a  popular 
idol.  He  was  never  in  the  least  affected  by  this  adulation,  and  down  to  the  very  last  day 
of  his  life  remained  the  conscientious,  unpretending  citizen,  whose  thoughts  were  not  for  self 
but  for  the  great  public  whom  he  loved  and  served  so  faitlifully  during  his  whole  public  career. 
In  1SS4  he  was  re-elected  with  but  one  dissenting  vote  to  the  Senate  for  six  years,  the  term 
ending  in  March,  IS91.  His  total  service,  covering  eleven  years,  is  so  recent  that  the  fullest 
accounts  of  it  are  easily  accessible.  These  reveal  Senator  Brown  as  one  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  his  time;  a  public  servant  unfailingly  true  to  every  obligation  and  possessed  of 
a  keenness  of  intellect  aud  a  conscientiousness  of  purpose  seldom  equalled.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  term  in  the  Senate  he  retired  to  private  life,  full  of  honors  and  profoundly  resjiected  by 
all.  His  thoughts  now  turned  to  works  of  education  and  philanthropy,  aud  he  carried  out 
many  plans  giving  practical  and  valuable  aid  to  many  worthy  objects.  His  benefactions  to 
jiublic  education,  to  charity  and  to  rehgion,  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
His  business  ventures,  conducted  with  rare  sagacity,  made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
State.  A  true  Christian,  his  denominational  allegiance  was  given  to  the  Baptist  Church,  but  his 
heart  and  sympathies  were  as  broad  as  Christian  charity.  His  married  life  was  especially  happy. 
Beginning  in  1S47,  with  his  union  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Kov.  Joseph  Grisham.  a 
Baptist  clergyman  of  South  Carolina,  it  continued  in  unbroken  harmony  until  his  death.  In 
his  wife  he  found  a  woman  of  uncommon  gifts  of  heart  and  mind,  a  helper  and  a  counsellor  in 
all  his  struggles  and  deeds,  aud  a  loving  and  unfailing  comforter  and  assistant.     Six  sons  and 
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two  daughters  were  born  to  thein.  Of  these  all  are  living  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  sons. 
Franklin  Pierce  Brown,  one  of  these,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yeai-s.  Of  this  brilliant  and 
gifted  lad  the  late  Alex.  H.  Stephens  once  said :  "Such  a  prodigy  of  intellect  and  virtue  in  n 
body  so  frail  I  never  met  in  any  other  human  form,  and  never  expect  to  if  I  live  a  thousand 
years."  His  other  deceased  son,  Charles  McDonald  Brown,  was  a  noble  Christian  youth  wliosu 
memory  is  perpetuated  by  the  munificent  donation  made  by  his  father  to  the  University  of 
Georgia.  His  living  children  are:  Julius  L.  Brown,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  business  man. 
who  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  corporations  named,  excepting  those  connected  with  rail- 
ways, and  who  resides  in  the  city  of  Atlanta;  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Connally,  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  L. 
Connally,  a  leading  physician  of  the  city  of  Atlanta;  Joseph  M.  Brown,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company  ;  Elijah  A.  Brown, 
Treasurer  and  also  Director  of  several  corporations;  Miss  Sally  Eugenia  Brown;  and  Gtorgc  .M. 
Brown,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  insurance  agents  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Soon  after  his  retire- 
ment to  private  life  Senator  Brown's  health  showed  signs  of  failing,  and  he  finally  succumbed  to 
disease  on  November  30,  1S94.  His  death  was  cause  for  profound  grief  throughout  the  wliolo 
country,  but  more  especially  in  his  beloved  South,  where  he  will  ever  remain  enshrined  in  the 
public  annals  as  one  of  the  purest  and  most  gifted  of  her  public  men. 


CHARLES  W.  DAYTON. 

Hon.  Charles  Willoughby  Dayton,  LL.B.,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  lawyer  of  Kew 
York  city,  member  of  the  iS'ew  York  State  Legislature  in  1SS1-S2,  Presidential  Elector  in  iss.'i, 
member  of  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  in  1S;»3,  and,  since  June  5th  in  the  last 
mentioned  year,  Postmaster  of  New  York,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Brooklj-n,  N.  Y.,  on  October 
3,  1S4G.  The  American  Day  tons  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  tho  early  English  settlers  of  tlu' 
country.  Branches  of  the  family  have  existed  for  generations  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York.  Mr.  Dayton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  resided  in  New  York  during  his  whole 
life  and  is  of  tho  third  generation  of  this  family  in  that  city.  Ho  comes  of  the  Connecticut 
branch  of  tho  Daytons.  Brewster  Dayton  of  Stratford,  who  served  in  the  Kevolutionary  War. 
married  Betsy  "Willoughby;  their  son  Charles  Willoughby  Dayton  was  born  in  Stratford,  and  in 
early  manhood  made  his  home  in  New  York,  where  ho  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  and  rose 
to  wealth  and  prominence  as  a  merchant.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Francis  Child,  of  Hugue- 
not descent,  and  for  many  years  was  a  resident  of  Washington  Square.  His  son,  the  late  Abram 
Child  Dayton,  who  was  born  in  New  York  city,  died  there  during  1ST7.  Abram  Child  Dayton 
was  educated  in  Europe  and  was  a  man  of  high  cultivation.  Although  engaged  in  busine.'^s  iie 
possessed  decided  literary  tastes,  which  found  happy  expression,  notably  in  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  history  of  his  native  city  published  under  the  title  of  "Last  Days  of 
Knickerbocker  Life  in  New  York."  This  delightful  work,  now  unfortunately  rare,  covers  a 
period  of  some  forty  years  just  preceding  the  Civil  War,  and  abounds  in  entertaining  reminis- 
cences of  that  time.  Its  genial  and  accomplished  author  married  itaria  Tomlinson,  a  woman 
of  great  force  of  character,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  David  Tomlinson,  of  New  York,  a  physi- 
cian of  distinction  who  married  Cornelia  Adams,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  a  lineal  descendant  of  An- 
drew Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  a  colonel  in  the  Continental 
Army  during  the  Eevolution,  Speaker  in  lT!t9  and  ITSO  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  after- 
ward Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut.  Charles  W.  Dayton  was  educated  in  the  New  York  jmblic 
schools  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  entered  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Reverses  of 
fortune  experienced  by  his  father  caused  a  change  in  his  plans,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  left 
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college,  and  in  1S61  began  the  stud}'  of  law  in  the  office  of  a  well-known  legal  practitioner. 
Later  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  li<CS 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Being  duly  admitted  to  the  .New  York  Bar  he  engaged 
at  once  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Dayton  interested  himself  iu  politics  as  early  as 
l.sCl,  making  speeches  for  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  in  the  exciting  Presidential  campaign  of 
that  year.  In  ISSl  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  Assembly  as  a  Democrat.  In  that  Legislature 
he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  advocacy  of  a  primary 
election  law  and  other  reforms.  Although  pressed  to  accept  he  declined  a  reuomination.  In 
1S.S2  he  organized  the  Harlem  Democratic  Club,  and  in  1SS8  was  chosen  its  President.  Since 
his  majority  he  has  been  active  in  political  work,  and  without  seeking  office  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  reform  in  municipal  affairs.  In  188-1  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Citizens' 
Keform  Movement,  which  placed  an  independent  candidate  for  Mayor  in  the  field  and  polled 
seventy-eight  thousand  votes.  As  secretary  of  the  organization  which  conducted  this  move- 
ment he  demonstrated  great  ability,  and  his  disinterested  labors  won  high  commendation  from 
the  friends  of  good  government.  Accorded  a  representative  position  in  his  J'arty,  he  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  conventions  in  ISSl,  18S2,  18S3,  and  iu  1892,  where  ho 
served  as  Chairman  on  Permanent  Organization.  In  1884  he  was  honored  with  a  place  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  as  a  Presidential  Elector,  and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  Secretary  of 
the  Electoral  College  which  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  Cleveland  and  Hen- 
dricks. In  1SS9  ho  was  appointed  by  !Mayor  Hewitt  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Ccmmittec  iu 
charge  of  the  Centennial  of  Washington's  Inauguration.  He  supported  tha  People's  Jlunicipal 
Ijoague  in  the  Mayoralty  campaign  of  1890.  On  June  5,  1893,  President  Cleveland  apjiointcd 
!Mr.  Dayton  Postmaster  of  New  York.  As  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  that  or  any  other  office, 
his  appointment  was  a  surprise  both  to  politicians  and  himself.  That  his  selection  for  this  most 
responsible  position  was  duo  to  his  talents,  integrity,  and  high  sense  of  political  honor  is  quite 
evident  for  tho  reason  that,  although  personally  acquainted  with  the  President,  neither  Mr. 
Dayton  nor  his  friends  made  any  effort  to  secure  the  appointment.  In  speaking  of  this  appoint- 
ment tho  press,  irrespective  of  party,  voiced  tho  general  sentiment  in  words  of  warm  approval ; 
among  tho  editorials  may  be  quoted  the  New  York  Times,  "A  fortunate  appointment  which  will 
be  approved  by  citizens  generally;"  the  New  York  Tribune,  "The  President  is  entitled  to  con- 
gratulations upon  his  choice;"  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "President  Cleveland  has  made  a  very  pal- 
pable hit;  Mr.  Dayton's  sagacity  as  a  politician,  his  clearness  and  fairness  as  a  partisan,  his 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  success  as  a  man  of  business  will  unite  to  render  him  a  good  Post- 
master;" the  New  York  World,  "^Yhethe^  considered  from  a  point  of  view  of  public  advantage 
or  political  expediency  tho  appointment  is  a  complete  success."  From  the  foregoing  review  of 
his  life  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Dayton,  while  active  in  politics,  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
self-seeking  politicians.  He  has  always  aimed  to  secure  good  government  and  has  never  relaxed 
his  efforts  in  thi.s  direction.  A  conscientious  Democrat,  he  has  always  worked  within  party  lines 
on  National  issues,  but  in  local  affairs  he  has  taken  the  ground  that  the  government  of  a  muni- 
cipality is  a  business  affair,  in  the  conduct  of  which  political  iiartisanship  is  of  secondary  consider- 
ation. His  own  apiiointment  to  a  Federal  office  of  commanding  importanco  was  based,  it  would 
apjxjar,  on  a  similar  conception  of  duty,  for  although  it  was  known  that  ho  had  no  previous  ex- 
jwrience  in  the  postal  service,  the  qualities  ho  had  displayed  in  other  fields  made  it  apparent  that 
ho  could  perform  the  duties  of  Postmaster  of  New  York  with  more  than  common  acceptability 
and  success.  Tho  results  have  borne  out  the  wisdom  of  President  Cleveland's  selection,  for  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  no  previous  incumbent  of  the  office  has  devoted  himself 
more  earnestly  to  his  duties  or  more  intelligently  and  successfully  administered  this  great  and 
honorable  trust.     Mr.  Dayton,  a  pronounced  Democrat,  and  too  young  to  have  taken  any  part  in 
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the  Civil  War,  was  asked  to  act  as  Chairman  at  the  Memorial  Service  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Eepublic,  held  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  Decoration  Day  of  1S94.     He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Philip 
S.  Biglin,  a  life-long  Republican  and  a  soldier,  who  declared  that  Mr.  Dayton  had,  by  the  kind- 
ness, consideration,  and  fairness  with  which  he  had  treated  his  subordinates  in  the  Post  Offico, 
so  endeared  himself  to  the  veterans  of  the  war  that  he  was  known  and  beloved  by  them  as  the 
soldier's  friend,  not  only  in  this  city  but  throughout  the  entire  country ;  and  that  tlie  three  hun- 
dred thousand  members  of  the  G.  A.  K.  in  the  United  States,  knowing  what  Mr.  Dayton  had 
done  for  members  of  that  order,  would  never  forget  it,  and  stood  ready  and  anxious  to  sbc.u 
their  appreciation  of  him.     That  statement  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received  wa.-, 
■without  precedent  as  a  testimonial  to  a  public  officer  in  Mr.  Dayton's  position.     Mr.  Dayton  has 
inspired  the  entire  working  force  of  the  Post  Office  with  the  same  feeling  of  affectionate  devotion 
to  him  as  a  man.     He  has,  at  the  same  time,  enforced  the  most  exacting  and  rigid  system  of 
discipline  in  the  management  of  the  office,  which  was  never  so  efliciently  and  so  economically 
administered  as  now.     His  method  of  dealing  with  his  subordinates  (numbering  about  four 
thousand)  is  that  of  absolute  justice.     The  work  of  the  office  must  be  done  without  fear  or  favor. 
No  fault  is  overlooked,  and  every  man  in  the  service  stands  upon  his  merits.     Mr.  Dayton  pos 
sesses  a  rare  personality.     He  is  firm  and  unyielding  in  what  he  believes  to  be  right  and  just, 
but  he  has  such  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  nature  that  he  can  do  nothing  harshly,  and  those  who 
incur  his  severest  censure  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  been  justly  and  fairly  dealt  with.     He 
has  made  himself  the  champion  of  his  subordinates  in  everything  affecting  their  interests.     Ho 
has  systematized  and  shortened  their  hours  of  work  and  has  also  increased  their  pay  wherever 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so;  with  the  result  that  the  work  is  better  done,  while  the  relative  co;t 
of  running  the  office  is  less.     The  post-offico  clerks  and  the  letter-carriers  have  benevolent  and 
protective  associations  devoted  to  furthering  the  interest  of  their  members.     These  associations 
have  heretofore  been  aTitagonistic  to  and  opjiosed  by  the  Postmaster.     When  Mr.  Dayton  cauio 
into  the  office  the  letter-carriers  had  two  rival  associations  bearing  such  an  unfriendly  relation 
to  each  other  that  the  morale  of  the  force  was  seriously  affected  by  their  differences.     Instead  of 
opposing  them,  Mr.  Dayton  took  an  interest  in  them,  advised  and  assisted  them,  and  now,  as  a 
result  of  his  effort,  they  are  organized  in  one  harmonious  society,  affiliated  with  similar  associ- 
ations in  other  cities,  all  working  together  intelligently  and  effectively.     "  The  Postal  Employees" 
Mutual  Aid  Association"'  represents  another  instance  of  Mr.  Dayton's  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
Post-Office  employees.     This  Association  was  incorporated  ajid  started  with  a  fund  of  i^lo.OOO  in 
its  treasury  through  !Mr.  Daytou"s  efforts.     Its  insurance  policies  are  ^1,(J00  and  the  premiuni.s 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  insurance  plan.     The  membership  is  increasing  and  the  scope  of 
the  organization  includes  all  employees  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  not  only  for  life  in- 
surance, but  powerful  for  the  intelligent  advocacj'  of  the  interests  of  its  members,  beneficial  for 
those  dependent  upon  them,  and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  postal  service  of  the  country.     Tlio 
letter-carriers  and  postal  clerks  fully  appreciate  the  service  Mr.  Dayton  has  rendered  to  theui. 
They  regard  him  as  the  champion  of  their  interests,  and  they  are  devoted  to  him  and  will  stand 
by  him  in  everything  affecting  his  advancement.     More  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  post- 
offico  employees  were  Eepublicans  when  Mr.  Dayton  was  appointed — the  first  Democratic  Post- 
master in  thirty-three  years.     Most  of  them  were  protected  by  civil-service  rules,  but  they  prob 
ably  regarded  the  new  Postmaster  with  suspicion  and  apprehension  and  were  prepared  to  bo 
treated  as  political  enemies.     Mr.  Dayton  is  uncompromising  in  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
Democracy,  but  ho  did  not  think  that  made  it  necessary  or  proper  for  him  to  make  war  upon 
hard-working  and  poorly  paid  clerks  and  letter-carriers  who  happened  to  differ  from  him  on 
political  questions.     He  is,  moreover,  a  stanch  advocate  of  a  practical  civil-service  reform  sys 
tem.     It  very  soon  became  knovsn  throughout  the  Post  Office  that,  while  Mr.  Dayton  would  ap- 
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poiut  his  political  friends  to  such  places  as  he  had  to  fill,  there  would  not  be  any  partisan  dis- 
crimination within  the  office,  and  that  the  only  requirement  was  that  every  man  should  do  his 
allotted  work  faithfully  and  well.  Then  Mr.  Dayton  set  himself  at  work  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion and  to  increase  the  comfort  of  his  subordinates.  In  a  very  short  time  he  had  come  to  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  frieud  caring  more  for  their  interests  than  for  his  own,  and  there  grew 
up  between  him  and  them  the  relation  and  feeling  that  has  been  described,  llr.  Dayton  did  not 
desire  to  be  Postmaster.  The  offer  of  the  place  came  to  him  unsought  and  he  refused  at  first  to 
accept  it.  Plis  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  and  he  did  not  wish  an 
office  not  in  line  with  his  profession.  He  had  a  successful  and  lucrative  practice,  and,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  he  saw  nothing  to  justify  him  in  assuming  the  labors  of  an  executive  office  like  that 
of  the  Post  Office,  he  could  not  accept  it  without  a  considerable  sacrifice.  He  was,  however, 
finally  persuaded  to  take  the  i)lace.  The  success  he  has  made  in  it,  as  already  indicated,  has  been 
remarkable.  He  has  developed  a  degree  of  executive  abilit}'  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected of  a  man  of  his  purely  professional  training.  The  Post  Office  has  never  been  so  well  or- 
ganized as  now,  and  its  employees  have  never  been  so  well  conditioned.  They  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  admiration  for,  and  devotion  to,  their  chief.  As  Postmaster  of  New  York  Mr.  Dayton 
is  executive  head  of  the  most  important  postal  district  in  the  United  States  and  the  second  in 
the  world,  coming  next  after  Loudon.  His  genius  for  organization  is  marked;  and  his  percep- 
tion of  the  public  needs,  largely  intuitive,  has  been  strengthened  by  diligent  study  and  observa- 
tion at  home  and  by  careful  comparisons  abroad.  So  devoted  to  the  public  service  is  Mr.  Day- 
ton that  he  utilized  his  first  vacation  in  a  study  of  the  English  post  office..  In  London  he  was 
received  with  welcome  and  cordiality  by  \lr.  Arnold  Morley,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  his 
staff,  and  given  every  assistance  in  prosecuting  inquiries  and  instituting  comparisons.  His 
press  interviews  during  his  absence  and  upon  his  return  show  with  what  diligence  and  acumen  j 

he  pursued  his  studies  of  the  foreigu  systems.     His  observations  have  deepened  his  respect  for  j 

the  qualifications  of  his  subordinates  in  the  lower  grades  and  have  convinced  him  of  the  value 
of  the  "civil  service."  He  is  now  more  firm  than  ever  in  his  opinion  that  the  postal  service 
will  never  attain  the  maximum  of  its  efficiency  until  conducted  on  purely  business  lines.  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  closer  subdivision  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  for  local 
collections  and  delivery  will  be  attended  with  advantages.  Mr.  Dayton  is  the  uiueteenth 
postmaster   commissioned  under   the   United    States   Government,    William    Bedlow,    the   in-  \ 

cumbent  during  Washington's  first  term,  being  the  first.     His  predecessors  have  been  men  of  1 

sterling  integrity  and  high  character,  and  most  of  them  have  rendered  signal  service  to  the  peo- 
ple by  their  intelligent  efforts  to  improve  the  service.  Of  late  years  the  public  needs  have  at-  ; 
tained  to  such  proportions  that  the  highest  order  of  business  talent,  executive  ability,  and  ad- 
ministrative power  is  demanded.  These  are  found  happily  combined  in  Mr.  Dayton,  with  the 
result  that  the  service  is  kept  well  abreast  of  the  public  requirements.  A  few  figures  are  neces- 
sary to  give  a  correct  conception  of  the  district  over  which  Postmaster  Dayton  presides  and  of 
the  character  and  extent  of  his  responsibilities.  Besides  the  massive  granite  structure  at  City 
Hall  Park  known  as  the  General  Post  Office,  the  New  York  district  has  twenty-six  "Branch 
Stations"— several  of  them  transacting  a  business  as  large  as  that  done  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  Union— some  fifty  "sub-stations,"  and  about  two  hundred  "stamp  agencies."  Of 
these,  five  branch  stations,  thirty  sub-stations,  and  one  hundred  additional  stamp  agencies  have 
been  established  by  j\Ir.  Dayton.  He  has  also  placed  at  convenient  localities  throughout  the  city 
two  hundred  newspaper  and  package  boxes  for  the  reception  of  mail  matter  too  bulky  to  be  de- 
posited in  tho  ordinary  letter-boxes.  Another  improvement  he  has  introduced  is  the  re])lacing 
of  the  obsolete  system  of  lock  boxes  at  the  General  Post  Office  by  an  entirely  new  and  modern 
equipment.     Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  commercial  conditions  prevailing  during  the  fir.=t 
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year  of  Mr.  Dayton's  iucuml)eDcy  the  total  receipts  of  the  ofQce  exceeded  seven  millions  of  doll.i: - 
and  the  prolits  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  and  a  quarter  millions.  In  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  in  detail,  each  piece  separately,  was  1,336,225,707;  and  X\w 
number  of  pouclies,  sacks,  registered  cases,  etc.,  handled  in  bulk,  reached  6,C2S,44S.  Thct.- 
figures  have  grown  with  each  succeediug  year  and  are  now  materially  larger.  The  receipts  fi.r 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  IS&C,  are  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  office.  It 
should  bo  remembered  also  that  nearly  all  the  mails  to  and  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  dispatched  from  or  received  at  the  New  York  Post  OlBce.  Another  interesting  fact  is  th- 
extent  of  the  money-order  business,  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  about  one  hundrc-J 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Mr.  Dayton's  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Classification  Bill,  a  measuie 
introduced  in  Congress  to  secure  to  postal  clerks  fairer  compensation  and  designation  of  duties- 
have  earned  him  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  all  in  the  service.  As  Mr.  Dayton  has  truly  said ; 
"There  is  no  branch  of  the  Government  nearer  to  the  daily  lives  of  our  own  people  and  to  'all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men'  the  world  over;"  and  it  may  be  added,  no  branch  more  honestly 
and  capably  administered.  Postmaster  Dayton  is  of  the  stamp  of  man  to  maintain  this  h'yj,\i 
efficiency  and  to  increase  it  by  rational  and  honorable  methods  with  an  eye  to  the  good  of  the 
public  service  in  the  whole  'nation  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  metropolis.  Ho  is  justly  proud  uf 
the  postal  service,  and  well  ho  may  be  when  it  is  remembered— to  use  his  own  expressive  words— 
"that  in  a  journey  involving  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  across  the  ocean. 
over  six  thousand  miles,  there  is  not  a  mistake  in  the  delivery  of  a  letter  once  out  of  a  million 
times,  and  that  in  the  transfer  of  registered  letters  and  money  orders  there  is  not  a  defalcation 
or  a  mistake  once  out  of  a  million  times."  Toward  the  realization  of  this  almost  ideal  state  bis 
own  labors  have  contributed  to  a  degree  which  will  never  bo  forgotten.  Since  ISGl,  Mr.  Day- 
ton has  been  a  resident  of  the  Harlum  section  of  New  York  city  and  has  been  identified  with  its 
interests.  He  has  been  for  years  a  director  in  and  counsel  for  several  banks,  and  was  at  one 
time  President  of  the  Board  for  the  Improvement  of  Park  Avenue.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Har- 
lem Library,  the  Harlem  Dispensary,  a  member  of  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York  State  and 
city,  and  is  connected  with  a  number  of  leading  clubs,  including  the  "Down-Town  Association," 
"Manhattan,"  "Players,"  "Democratic,"  also  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution,"  and  of  the  "New 
England  Society,"  in  all  of  which  as  well  as  in  social  and  official  circles,  he  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed. Mr.  Dayton  is  an  able  speaker  not  only  on  the  stump  but  at  the  bar  and  on  the  ros- 
trum, and  is  always  listened  to  with  attention,  his  addresses  being  forceful  and  clear.  One 
of  his  speeches  delivered  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  ISSS,  was  -published  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  as  a  campaign  document.  Mr.  Dayton  married  in  lS7rI:  Miss  Laura  A. 
Newman,  daughter  of  the  late  John  B.  Newman,  ]\I.D.. — a  respected  physician  of  New  York 
city,  who  married  Kebecca  Sanford — and  resides  with  his  family  at  No.  13  Mount  Morris  Park, 
West. 
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RUFUS  B.  BULLOCK. 

Hon.  Eufus  Brown  Bullock,  a  leading  citizen  of  Georgia,  Governor  of  that  State  from 
1S68  till  1S71,  active  and  influential  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  developing  its  re- 
sources and  promoting  tlic  material  prosperity  of  the  South,  and  one  of  the  foremost  business 
men  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  where  he  has  been  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
now  President  of  the  English-American  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
Albany  County,  New  York,  on  March  2S,  1S3-1.  He  comes  of  a  Colonial  family,  founded  by 
Joseph  Bullock,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  emigrated  to  America  jirior  to  the  Revo- 
lution and  settled  in  the  Province  of  New  York.  Possessed  of  large  means,  Joseph  Bullock 
purchased  extensive  holdings  of  real  estate  in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys  and  devoted 
himself  to  its  cultivation.  A  gentleman  of  wealth  and  jMsition,  he  was  well  received  among 
the  old  and  substantial  Dutch  families  estaljlished  in  that  section,  and  married  Margaret  Eli;^a- 
beth  Veeder,  of  Schenectady,  whose  ancestors  were  of  the  oldest  Knickerbocker  stock,  having 
settled  about  the  head-vraters  of  the  Hudson  at  the  time  of  the  grants  to  the  Van  liensselaers. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  couple,  Volckert  Veeder  Bullock,  married  Jane  Eliza  Brown,  whose 
father,  Kufus  Brown,  was  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  merchant  of  Albany,  and  whose  mother, 
born  Cornelia  McClellan,  was  of  an  excellent  Scotch-Irish  family.  They  resided  in  Albany 
County  during  tho  earlier  years  of  their  wedded  life,  but  when  their  son,  Rufus  Brown,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  about  six  years  of  age  they  removed  to  Orleans  County,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  tho  State,  where  they  spent  tho  remainder  of  their  days.  Rufus  P-.  Bullock  received 
a  good  education,  graduating  from  Albion  Academy,  then  ono  of  tho  most  flourishing  schools 
in  the  State.  For  a  year  subsequently  he  gave  his  attention  to  a  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  business,  and  then  became  connected  with  the  House  system  of  printing-telegraph,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  construction  and  opening  of  the  House  Printing  Telegraph  line  between 
New  York,  Albany,  and  r>ulIalo.  This  invention  had  been  put  to  regular  commercial  use  and 
was  then  being  rapidly  and  successfully  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  young 
man  remained  with  the  House  system  until  ISr^O,  and  during  those  years  invented  and  intro- 
duced many  important  improvements.  Ho  next  became  connected  with  Mr.  David  E.  Hughes,  of 
Kentucky,  whoso  marvellously  perfect  type-printing  instrument,  introduced  in  1855,  was  rapidly 
forcing  its  way  to  tho  foremost  place.  He  assisted  Professor  Hughes  in  developing  and  bring- 
ing into  notice  the  Hughes  system  of  printing-telegraph,  and  opened  an  opposition  line  in  con- 
nection with  what  was  then  known  as  the  xVmerican  Telegraph  Compan}',  operating  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  was  over  the  wires  of  this  line  and  by  the  aid  of  these  instru- 
ments, under  Mr.  Bullock's  management,  that  tho  first  game  of  chess  was  pla3'ed  by  telegraph, 
being  a  match  game  between  the  celeljrated  Chess  Clubs  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Jlr. 
Bullock's  executive  ability  soon  placed  him  in  an  enviable  position  among  telegraph  men,  and 
the  building  of  new  and  rival  lines  from  New  York  to  tho  South,  under  his  charge,  broke  up  tho 
previous  monojjoly  and  opened  the  telegraph  to  general  usefulness.  Mr.  Jaines  S.  Reid's,  Pro- 
fessor Prescott's,  and  other  works  on  the  telegraph  in  America  make  extended  reference  to 
Mr.  Bullock  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  telegraph  and  speak  of  him  as  tho  first  to  inter]iret 
the  printing  signals  by  sound.  In  1850  Mr.  Bullock  was  invited  to  assist  in  organizing  tho 
business  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  He  accepted  the  com- 
mission, and  establishing  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  perfected  the  system  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  Southern  Express  Com])any,  of  wliich  he  remained  an  active  manager  for 
several  years.     Living  in  the  South  and  being  drawn  into  cordial  intimacy,  both  social  and  bus- 
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iness,  with  the  people  of  that  section,  be  held  many  political  views  in  common  with  them  Ijut 
was  opposed  to  secession  as  a  remedy  for  evils  complained  of.  IS'evertheless,  when  war  canjt 
he  espoused  their  cause  aud  rendered  important  services  to  the  Confederacy,  in  establishing 
railroad  and  telegraph  lines  in  the  interior.  Later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  supplies  for  the 
Army  of  jS'ortherii  Virginia,  and  was  with  Lee  and  his  command  at  Appomattox  in  April,  I8C.0, 
and  was  parpled  as  an  Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  After  the  close  of  the  war  be  returned  to  his  home  in  Augusta  and  actively  asserted 
himself  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  developing  the  material  interests  of  the  South.  He  re- 
sumed the  general  management  of  the  express  business,  and  was  elected  a  trustee  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Southern  Express  Company,  the  subsequent  magnitude  of  which  was  largely  due  to 
his  labors  at  that  time.  He  also  secured  a  charter  for  and  organized  the  First  Isational  Bank 
of  Augusta,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars,  of  which  he  became  a  director;  aud  in  lS('i7 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  ^Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Bullock  may  be  said 
to  have  made  his  entrance  into  politics  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity.  He  was  never  a 
candidate  for  any  elective  olSce  except  that  of  Governor.  When  hostilities  ceased  between  the 
sections  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  acquiescing  heartily  in  the  result,  and  in  a  truly  progressive 
spirit  he  accepted  the  Republican  policy  in  its  efforts  at  reconstruction,  deeming  that  civil  gov- 
ernment, even  with  the  danger  of  colored  suffrage,  was  preferable  to  military  rule  and  the 
paralysis  of  business,  and  enterprise  consequent  thereon.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  jSorth  soon  after 
the  enactment  of  tbo  reconstruction  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  complete  a  railroad 
from  Augusta  to  Macon,  of  which  he  was  President,  he  found  that  while  he  could  obtain  all 
the  money  needed  for  the  purpose  there  was  an  indisposition  to  lend  it  under  the  political  condi- 
tions then  existing.  He  was  advised  by  capitalists  to  go  back  to  Georgia  and  urge  the  peojile 
there  to  accept  the  reconstnictio;i  plan,  to  establish  a  civil  government,  and  to  send  representa- 
tives to  Congress.  "There  must  be  laws,  and  courts  and  executive  authority,"  they  said,  "or 
we  cannot  lend  our  money."  Thus  confirmed  in  his  own  views  Mr.  Bullock  unhesitatingly  threw 
himself  into  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Elected  a  delegate  to  tbo  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, called  in  1SG7,  he  took  a  distinguished  part  in  its  affairs  and  left  the  imjiress  of  his 
sagacity  and  ability  in  the  instrument  it  presented  for  the  people's  approval— an  instrument,  it 
may  be  said,  which  was  widely  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  conservative  and  desirable  framed 
in  the  whole  South.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Constitution  and  the  organization  of  a  party  to 
go  Ijeforo  the  people  in  its  support  and  seeking  its  ratification,  Mr.  Bullock  was  nominated  as 
the  Reconstruction  or  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State.  Several  of  the  wisest, 
ablest,  and  most  distinguished  sons  of  Georgia  shared  Mr.  Bullock's  views  in  favor  of  accepting 
reconstruction,  notably  Joseph  E.  Brown,  the  "war  Governor"  of  Georgia,  who  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  State  when  Jlr.  Bullock  became  the  Execu- 
tive. It  was  in  vain  that  they  asserted  the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  their  course,  which  they 
know  was  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  General  Lee  and  other  enlightened  leadei's.  Political 
fooling  ran  too  high  for  reasoning,  and  not  till  some  years  had  passed  did  the  animosity  die  out 
sufiiciently  for  those  entertaining  it  to  perceive  that  the  very  men  subjected  to  it  were  in  reality 
among  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  citizens  of  the  State,  who  had  never  relaxed  their  efforts  in 
its  behalf,  and  to  whom  it  was  immeasurably  indebted  for  much  of  its  material  advancement. 
The  "reactionists,  "composed  of  the  larger  body  of  the  white  population,  opposed  the  ratification, 
and  after  a  convention  at  Macon  nominated  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  for  Governor.  This  distin- 
guished Confederate  officer,  not  having  taken  any  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  before 
the  war,  was  pronounced  eligible  by  General  Meade,  the  Federal  commander  of  the  district. 
The  canvass  was  a  bitter  one.  The  election,  which  began  on  April  20,  ISOS,  lasted  three  days  un- 
der the  law,  and  was  orderly.     The  result,  announced  on  June  2.")tb.  showed  that  the  Constitu- 
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tion  had  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  17,699  votes;  and  that  Mr.  Bullock  had  been  elected 
Governor  by  a  majority  of  7, 047,  he  having  received  83,146  votes  against  76,099  cast  for  bis  op- 
ponent. Three  days  later,  General  Meade,  under  orders  from  President  Grant,  appointed  Mr. 
Bullock  Provisional  Governor  in  place  of  Gen.  T.  H.  Euger,  who  had  been  detailed  to  till  that 
position.  Under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress  "  to  admit  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  to  representation  in  Congress,"  the  General  Assembly 
was  convened  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor-elect  on  July  4,  ISGS,  and  having  ratified  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  by  joint  resolution,  on  July  21st,  was  declared  legally  organized.  On 
the  following  day  Mr.  Bullock  was  inaugurated  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  provisions  of  tho 
reconstruction  law  as  to  eligibility  of  members  of  the  Legislature  were  not  enforced  by  the  mili- 
tary authority,  and  early  action  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  that  body  was  taken  in  exjielling 
some  thirty -odd  elected  negro  members.  Governor  Bullock  argued  at  length  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  colored  persons  to  hold  office  under  the  amended  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  And  thus  began  a  battle  which  lasted  for  a  number  of  years  and  which  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  political  wrangles  in  tho  history  of  the  country.  Undaunted  by  oblo(iuy 
and  although  deserted  by  somo  of  his  best  friends,  Governor  Bullock  stood  out  conscientiously 
and  manfully  for  the  rights  of  the  negro  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  support.  Viewed  dispassionately  by  unbiased  critics  a  generation  later  his  course  in 
this  respect  appears  not  only  singularl)'  honest  but  logical,  as  he  believed  that  certain  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  not  entitled  to  their  seats  by  reason  of  political  disability  under  Congres- 
sional enactment,  and  that  the  majority  by  which  this  expulsion  was  accomplished  would  not 
have  existed  if  the  reconstruction  law  had  been  obeyed  in  the  primal  organization  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  one  of  his  messages  to  the  Legislature  he  said:  "Restore  tho  colored  members  to 
their  seats  and  exclude  every  person  from  participation  in  your  legislation  who  took  an  oflicial 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  afterward  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  thereof,  until  such  person  shall  have  been  relieved  by  Congress  of  the  disability  thus 
incurred — bearing  in  mind  that  the  only  relief  from  such  disability  is  found  in  the  action  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  House  of  Congress,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  by  tho  individual  opinion  of  the 
person  affected  that  the  aid  or  comfort  was  not  voluntarily  afforded."  Tho  message  from  which 
tho  foregoing  is  an  extract  was  returned  by  the  Assembly  with  the  curt  statement  that  "tho 
Legislature  were  the  keepers  of  their  own  conscience,  and  not  his  Excellency."  Governor  Bul- 
lock's public  papers  and  documents  give  evidence  of  a  determined  purpose  to  accomplish  practi- 
cal results  rather,  than  of  a  desii-e  to  attain  distinction  as  a  political  theorist.  That  he  really 
sought  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  is  fully  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  all  his 
public  documents,  as  witness  the  following  extracts  from  one  of  the  latest: 

"The  wrongs  which  have  been  done,  the  lawless  outrages  which  have  been  committed  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  are  tho  acts  of  a  few  irresponsible  persons.  When  all  good  citizens 
e.vert  their  influence  in  favor  of  justice,  lawlessness  will  cease.  Let  us,  therefore,  unite  in  a 
complete  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man,  irrespective  of  biilh,  color,  or  condition,  and  frankly 
admit  that,  under  and  before  the  law,  all  men  are  equal,  that  all  are  responsible,  and  see  to  it 
that  by  future  legislation  tho  requirements  of  our  Constitution  are  recognized — that  free  schools 
are  established  and  maintained,  and  that  protection  is  secured  for  person  and  property,  and  for 
the  free  expression  of  political  opinions.  Let  party  lines  bo  extended  so  as  to  welcome  and  in- 
clude all  who  are  in  favor  of  impartial  suffrage  and  universal  amnesty.  Under  our  State  Con- 
stitution no  man  is  disfranchised,  and  under  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States  no  man  will 
be  disqualified  from  holding  oflice  who  is  ready  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  Government." 

Newspaper  comment  and  correspondence  on  the  subject  necessarily  called  out  rejoinders 
from  the  Governor,  in  which  he  never  flinched,  as  witness  the  following  extract  from  a  card 
published  over  his  own  signature: 
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"The  ambition  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  General  Toombs,  has  once  bronglit  his  State  f., 
the  verge  of  absolute  ruin,  and  filled  its  shattered  homes  with  widows  and  orphans.  He  seoi:;-. 
still  unsatisfied,  and  is  ready  to  again  blind  the  eyes  of  his  people  with  prejudice  and  drive  tlitm 
on  to  a  new  crusade  against  the  law  and  against  the  power  which  will,  at  all  hazards,  maintain 
the  law.  I  protest  that  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  words,  as  bo 
has  ceased  to  be  a  leader  of  the  people  of  this  State  and  is  simply  permitted  undisturbed  to  do- 
nounce  and  vilify  the  Government  to  whose  mercy  he  is  indebted  for  his  property,  his  liberty, 
and  his  life." 

The  enemies  of  reconstruction  never  relaxed  their  efforts  until  they  had  secured  a  decidtii 
majority  iu  the  General  Assembly.  Having  accomplished  this,  a  movement  was  considered,  &r.<\ 
it  is  said  perfected,  to  unseat  a  sufficient  number  of  Republican  members  to  give  the  opposition 
the  necessary  two-thirds  to  make  impeachment  ja-oceedings  successful.  Governor  r!ullock,  fort 
warned  of  this,  wrote  a  letter  on  October  23,  ISTl,  resigning  his  ofljce  ou  the  30th.  Referring  to 
the  charges  of  corruption  made  against  him,  lie  said  :  "As  for  myself,  being  divested  of  otBcial 
position,  the  charges  of  every  character  which  tboj'  are  sure  to  make  in  the  public  prints  cai: 
bo  brought  before  the  courts,  and  I  shall  never  shrink  from  any  judicial  inquiry  that  is  not  tlic 
result  of  political  bias  and  prejudice."  On  resigning  his  ofBco  he  adopted  Atlanta  as  his  lioni.- 
and  has  not  since  taken  any  active  part  in  political  affairs.  Tho  charges  of  corruption  made 
against  him  were  subseijuently  sifted  to  the  bottom  iu  two  trials  before  the  State  courts  at  At- 
lanta and  he  was  acquitted,  and  thoroughly  vindicated  from  every  accusation.  ludeed,  despito 
all  that  was  said  against  him  while  in  ofBce,  bis  character  and  standing  as  a  citizen  have  remained 
unimpeached.  Although  subjected  to  so  much  annoyance  and  criticism  and  worso  while  Gov- 
ernor, he  was  not  unmindful  for  an  instant  of  his  official  duties  and  responsibilities.  More  than 
six  hundred  miles  of  railroads  were  built  during  his  administration ;  the  free-school  system  was 
fostered,  and  many  measures  were  carried  forward  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  and  the 
development  of  the  State's  resources.  The  taxable  property  within  the  S(  ate  was  increased  some 
fift)'  millions.  In  tho  city  of  Atlanta,  his  home  for  the  past  twenty-six  years,  ex-Governor  Bul- 
lock has  been  during  all  that  time  a  conspicuous  and  ardent  laborer  for  tlio  public  weal.  Ho  has 
maintained  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  has  taken  a  high  position  in  the  discus- 
sion of  all  tho  leading  political  questions  that  have  arisen;  still,  ho  is  not  strongly  partisan  and 
believes  that  tho  South  will  advance  best  along  purelj'  business  lines.  For  this  reason  he  has 
always  discountenanced  United  States  Government  interference,  contending  that  as  each  State 
is  now  a  loyal  member  of  the  Union  its  own  citizens  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  manage  its  atTairs 
and  advance  their  own  interests.  A  frequent  visitor  to  the  xsorth  ou  business  matters,  he  seldon) 
escapes  the  interviewer,  as  much  importance  is  attached  to  his  opinions  on  all  subjects  affecting 
Southern  interests.  At  ono  time  he  was  frequently  spoken  of  for  a  Cabinet  appointment.  On 
May  1-t,  1SS9,  ho  was  apjiointed  by  President  Harrison  a  Government  Director  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  In  Atlanta  he  is  largely  interested  in  a  mnnber  of  important  corpor- 
ations. For  many  years  he  was  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  xVtlanta  Cotton  Mills, — the  first 
cotton  mill  built  in  Atlanta, — which  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  spindles.  On  resigning 
that  position  five  years  ago  he  practically  retired  from  active  business.  He  was  for  two  terms 
President  of  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  now  Vice-President.  He  is  President  of  the  Eng- 
lish-American Loan  and  Trust  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  original  supporters  and  promoters 
of  the  recent  successful  Atlanta  Exposition,  and  was  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ceremonials  in  the  organization  which  so  successfully  carried  out  that  great  enterprise. 
As  such  Chairman  he  presided  at  the  opening  ceremonies.  He  has  likewise  taken  an  active  and 
influential  part  in  a  variety  of  enterprises  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  city.  State,  and  sec- 
tion.    Ho  is  to-day  a  man  of  wealth  and  great  influence,  and  the  people  of  the  South  have  no 
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staunclier  frieud  or  ally  in  their  efforts  to  rebuild  and  develop  their  sectiou.  Mr.  Bullock  is  a 
leading  officer  in  the  Episcopal  church  with  which  he  is  connected  ;  and,  taking  a  hearty  interest 
in  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race,  has  served  for  many  years  as  a  trustee  of  Atlanta  University, 
a  flourishing  institution  devoted  wholly  to  the  higher  education  of  young  men  of  African  blood. 
In  fact  the  position  he  assumed  at  the  beginning  in  accepting  the  Republican  policy  as  to  the 
public  rights  of  the  negro  as  a  citizen  he  has  never  departed  from.  In  bis  celebrated  newspaper 
discussion  with  the  late  Henry  W.  Grady,  on  the  "Negro  Problem,"  he  closed  with  these  words: 

"Is  it  not  of  vital  importance  for  us  white  people  to  know,  to  admit,  and  to  act  upon  the 
fundamental  fact  that  a  man  takes  rank  as  an  American  citizen  in  all  public  affairs  according 
to  his  intelligence  and  his  personal  character,  neither  advanced  nor  retarded  by  his  nativity  nor  by 
his  blood?"  ...  "If  the  question  of  limiting  the  franchise  to  the  intelligent,  tlie  edura"tcd  citi- 
zens were  agitated,  I  would  be  with  you  in  the  affirmative,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  tbo  edu- 
cated colored  citizen  would  join  us  on  that  issue."  .  .  .  "Let  me  beg  of  you  to  teach  the  people 
that  tho  negro  is  with  us  as  a  citizen  to  stay.  That  the  franchise  cannot  be  regulated  on  a  color 
line.  That  there  is  no  'problem'  about  it,  except  our  own  ability  as  white  men  and  citizens  to 
lift  ourselves  above  our  prejudices  of  'caste.'  " 

Governor  Bullock  was  married  in  ISCO.  His  three  children  were  born  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
one,  a  sou  and  namesake,  is  buried  there. 


N.  T.  SPRAGUE. 

Hon.  Nathan  Turner  Sprague,  a  distinguished  financier  and  public-spirited  citizen. 
President  of  tho  Sprague  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  also  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Brandon,  Yt.,  ex-member  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  that  State. 
President  of  tho  Northwestern  and  Florida  Railway  Comjiany,  and  for  many  years  President 
of  the  American  Agricultural  Association  of  the  United  States,  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  than 
which  no  State  in  the  Union  has  contributed  more  abundantly  to  the  ability  and  enterprise 
of  tho  country  at  large.  The  thrifty  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Green  ilountain  State  have 
gone  forth  from  her  borders  to  other  fields  of  effort,  and  wherever  they  have  gone  success  has 
followed  them.  In  every  branch  of  business  they  have  shown  equal  aptitude  and  been  equally 
successful.  The  causes  which  stand  parent  to  this  peculiarity  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  her 
history;  for  she  was  latest  born  of  the  original  communities  and  purely  American  at  the  start. 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  JIassachusetts,  and  Connecticut  sent  forth  their  ablest  children  to 
settle  her  valleys  and  her  hills,  and  these  entered  her  boundaries  fully  equipped  physically  and 
mentally  for  a  high  career.  There  was  no  mediocrity  in  her  origin.  The  great  masses  of  her 
original  population  were  altogether  superior. — The  Spragues  are  an  ancient  and  noted  family. 
They  are  of  English  stock,  marked  with  the  sterling  characteristics  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  first  of  the  family  settled  at  Salem.  ^Mass.,  in  1029.  As  measured  by  length  of  residence 
in  the  country  they  are  therefore  Americans  of  Americans,  dating  their  arrival  within  a  decade 
of  the  Pilgrims'  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Nathan  Turner  Sprague  was  born  at  Mount  Holly, 
Rutland  County,  Vt.,  Juno  2-2,  1S2S.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  a  man  of  remarkable  character,  of  strong  mind,  high  integrity,  and  distinguished 
for  his  industry  and  energy.  He  had  what  Emerson  called  the  "earth  hunger"  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  became  a  large  land-owner.  The  people  among  whom  he  lived — and  he  was  a 
natural  leader— honored  him  with  many  positions  of  trust.  He  served  in  the  State  Legislature 
nineteen  terms,  was  judge  of  the  county  court  for  many  year.s,  and  was  most  influential  in  the 
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shaping  of  public  affairs.  In  business  he  was  sagacious,  honest,  and  successful.  His  son, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  began  his  business  career  in  a  country  store  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  when 
nineteen  years  of  age.  From  the  beginning  of  his  business  life  success  attended  his  etTorts. 
This  success  was  deserved.  There  was  no  luck  in  it.  He  was  temperate,  frugal,  industrious, 
sagacious,  and  honest.  By  natural  endowments  he  was  a  financier,  having  the  gift  to  analyze, 
combine,  and  forecast.  \\"\i\\  such  a  natural  equipment  of  faculty,  as  would  be  expected,  ho 
soon  became  engaged  in  financial  operations  of  the  higher  class.  In  ISCi  he  established  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Brandon.  It  was  one  of  the  first  National  Banks  organized  iu  the  coun- 
try. Of  this  ho  became  the  President,  and  has  held  that  ofrice  ever  since.  He  had  a  resource- 
ful mind  and  an  indomitable  energy.  He  mastered  the  details  of  an  official  position  easily  ami 
quickly,  and  what  would  have  proved  burdensome  to  many  was  no  more  than  healthful  activity 
to  him.  Hence  the  field  of  his  operations  was  rapidly  extended.  In  1S07  ho  purchased  tlio 
Howe  Scale  Comjiany  with  all  its  local  and  extensive  business  properties.  His  management 
was  most  wise  and  sagacious,  and  under  his  direction  it  was  soon  delivered  from  its  embarrass- 
ments and  became  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  States,  employing 
hundreds  of  skilled  mechanics  and  a  successful  investment  of  capital.  In  ISTO,  in  connection 
with  Gen.  H.  H.  Baxter  and  Trenor  W.  Park,  Mr.  Sprague  organized  the  Baxter  National 
Bank  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  for  several  years  was  its  director  and  general  manager.  During 
these  years  of  intense  activity  he  was  always  mindful  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  ever  willing 
to  fulfil  them  when  they  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  obligation.  In  1ST2  he  was  elected  to  a 
membership  of  the  State  Senate,  and  subsequently  served  four  years  in  the  Assemlily.  In  these 
positions  he  exercised  a  great  and  salutary  influence  in  shaping  legislation  and  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  As  the  years  passed  he  became  connected  witk  national  undertak- 
ings, and  his  interests  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  native  State  grew  to  be  many  and  largo. 
In  1S70  he  invested  extensively  in  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
largest  owners  of  realty  in  that  city.  Together  with  other  prominent  citizens  in  1 883  he  founded 
the  Sprague  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn.  Of  this  he  was  made  President,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  His  management  of  this  sterling  institution  has  been  distinguished  by  the  same  sagacity 
and  prudence  which  have  been  associated  with  his  name  during  all  his  long  and  honorable 
career.  In  18810  he  established  the  City  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn.  In  18S9  he  purchased  the 
Northwestern  and  Florida  Kailroad.  Of  it  he  became  the  President.  His  administration  of 
this  property  was  signally  able  and  the  result  most  profitable  to  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  undertaking.  During  all  the  }'ears  of  his  active  and  successful  career  Mr.  Sprague  has 
never  been  sinijily  a  business  man.  The  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  business  life  have  neither 
wholly  absorbed  his  time  or  energy  nor  shut  him  oil  from  the  great  movements  going  on  in  the 
nation  or  the  world  at  large.  Ho  has  given  liberally  both  iu  time  and  money  to  the  movements 
and  causes  which  commended  themselves  to  his  head  and  heart.  Public  institutions  have  found 
in  him  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  ready  patron.  He  is  trustee  of  the  Berkeley  Institute,  the 
Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary,  the  Brooklyn  Free  Library,  and  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church. 
He  has  ever  been  an  earnest  and  constant  friend  of  American  Agriculture,  and  to  its  develop- 
ment he  has  given  freely  both  of  time  and  money.  For  five  years  he  was  President  of  the  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association,  whoso  influence  has  been  far-reaching  and  salutary.  For  many  years  also 
he  was  President  of  the  American  Agricultural  Association  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
travelled  widely  over  the  country  and  has  kept  himself  in  touch  with  its  great  interests  and 
leading  industries.  In  his  political  connections  ho  has  always  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and  enlightened  progress 
which  underlie  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Republic. 
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SIDNEY  DILLON. 

SiDNFA'  Dillon,  one  of  tho  oldest,  most  prominent,  and  most  successful  amonp  those  whose 
personal  labors  and  genius  for  managenient  built  up  and  developed  the  present  extensive  rail-  ! 
way  system  of  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  a  chief  factor  in  a  great  number  of  lead-  | 
ing  railroad  and  other  corporations,  and  during  twelve  years  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  \ 
Kailroad  Company,  in  which  ho  was  an  active  and  influential  director  for  nearly  thirty  years,  | 
was  born  in  Northampton,  Montgomery  County,  !X.  Y.,  on  May  T,  1S12,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  city,  on  June  9,  1S92.  The  family  bearing  tho  name  of  Dillon  has  long 
been  eminent  in  European  annals  and  for  upward  of  eight  centuries  has  been  one  of  position  and 
influence  in  Ireland.  His  father,  a  sturdy  and  honest  farmer  in  ^Montgomery  County,  early  iu 
the  present  century  married  a  young  woman  of  tho  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived,  whoso 
father  had  been  a  Kevolutionary  soldier  under  General  Greene  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  | 
of  Burgoyue.  A  large  family  blessed  this  union.  Owing  in  part  to  the  humble  circumstances  j 
of  his  parents  and  also  to  the  somewhat  slender  opportunities  then  available  for  securing  an  j 
education,  Sidney,  who  was  an  uncommonly  energetic  boy,  started  in  to  earn  his  own  living  j 
when  he  was  still  very  young.  He  had  already  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  .so  was 
not  handicapped  in  his  efforts,  even  if  he  did  not  spend  many  years  at  school;  for  like  many 
another  American  lad  who  has  risen  to  distinction,  ho  was  as  active  mentally  as  physically,  and 
no  idler  when  he  had  leisure  to  improve  his  mind.  As  a  consequence  of  this  trait  he  became  a 
well-educated  man,  and  in  conversation  and  in  letters,  for  all  business  purposes  at  all  events,  the 
peer  in  every  way  of  his  later  associates,  some  of  whom  had  the  best  advantages  in  early  life. 
He  was  helped  in  this  by  a  stern  morality,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  home  where 
virtue,  industry,  and  frugality  were  taught  and  practised  and  where  the  foundations  of  his  .-sturdy 
character  were  well  laid.  Young  Dillon's  first  employment  was  iu  making  himself  useful  as 
an  errand  boy  on  tho  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad,  then  being  built  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  and  now  part  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  system.  He  thus  had  the  honor 
of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  first  railroad  laid  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  little  later 
he  was  similarly  employed  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad.  His  wages  at  this  time 
were  "one  dollar  a  week  and  found."  Largo  for  his  age  and  with  tho  grit  of  the  hardy  race 
from  which  he  sprang,  ho  soon  developed  an  ambition  to  do  some  work  on  his  own  account.  By 
practising  a  little  self-denial  ho  saved  his  wages  and  in  the  course  of  time  had  sufficient  to  buy 
a  horse  and  cart.  Thus  equipped  he  worked  resolutely  and  became  .so  capable  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  contractors  and  was  offered  a  position  as  foreman  by  tho  firm  of  Jonathan 
Crane  and  John  T.  Clark,  then  building  the  Sharon  section  of  tho  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road. To  reach  this  work  he  and  tho  others  selected  had  to  jouruej'  by  wagou,  carrying  their 
own  provisions  with  them,  from  Schenectady  to  Sharon,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  He  remained  with  Crane  &  Clark  two  years  until  their  contract  was  finished,  and  then 
took  a  position  as  foreman  and  manager  under  the  celebrated  firm  of  Carmichael,  Fairlianks 
&  Otis,  then  building  tho  Stonington  Railroad.  After  tho  completion  of  this  work  the  same 
firm  engaged  him  to  take  charge  of  some  heavy  rock  work  near  Charlton,  on  the  Western  Rail- 
road of  Massachusetts.  His  tact  and  judgment  in  handling  this  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  Capt.  W.  H.  Swift,  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  he  invited  him  to  attend  the  next  letting 
upon  the  road  and  put  in  a  proposition  for  work  on  his  own  account,  promising  him  every  con- 
sideration. This  young  Dillon  did :  but  with  the  modesty  of  honest  merit,  knowing  he  had  but 
a  very  little  money  at  command,  he  bid  only  for  one  section,  which  was  afterward  allotted  to 
him  near  Hinsdale  upon  the  western  end  of  tho  road.     This  was  the  beginning  of  his  career  as 
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a  railway  constructor,  and  placed  him  in  a  position  where  his  skill  in  organizing  labor,  his  sound 
judgment  and  great  energy  of  character — already  highly  developed — could  be  exercised  v.iUi 
the  greatest  advantage,  both  to  himself  and  to  those  by  whom  he  was  employed  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  ho  labored.  He  completed  this  first  large  contract  in  IS-iU  and  then  secured 
another  upon  the  Troy  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  embracing  the  clay  hill  about  two  miles  from 
West  Troy.  In  completing  this  latter  he  introduced  the  use  of  a  steam  excavator,  which  he 
afterward  employed  most  successfully  in  all  his  heavy  work.  About  this  time  the  firm  of 
which  he  was  a  member — Boody,  Eoss  &  Dillon — took  the  contract  for  constructing  tlio 
Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroad,  about  twenty -six  miles  in  length,  for  which  it  agreed  to  take 
a  portion  of  the  payment  in  the  stock  of  the  company.  After  completing  the  work  the  same 
firm  took  a  contract  for  six  miles  of  the  Cheshire  Railroad  of  Vermont,  and  Mr.  Dillon  individu- 
ally took  a  contract  for  four  miles  of  the  same  road.  He  also,  at  the  same  time,  contracted  in 
his  own  name  for  about  ten  miles  of  heavy  work  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  l^ailroad ; 
and  soon  afterward,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dillon  &  Pratt,  took  a  contract  for  about 
seven  miles  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  near  Rutland,  Vt.  All  these  con- 
tracts being  successfully  completed,  the  firm  of  Boody,  Ross  &  Dillon  took  a  contract  for  con- 
structing the  Central  Railroad  of  New  -Jersey,  from  Whitehouse  to  Easton,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
nine  miles,  taking  their  entire  pay  therefor  in  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  company.  Although 
some  of  this  work  was  very  heavy,  it  was  completed  with  the  aid  of  steam  in  two  years.  While 
engaged  in  this  work  the  same  firm  took  a  contract  for  widening  twenty  miles  of  the  Morris 
Canal,  which  Mr.  Dillon  supervised  in  person  and  completed  in  three  months.  Mr.  Dillon  then 
took  a  contract  for  constructing  the  Boston  and  New  York  Central  Railroad.  After  he  had 
completed  thirty  miles  of  the  road  the  company  failed,  and  Mr.  Dillon  was  obliged  to  attach 
'and  sell  the  rolling  stock  of  the  road,  one  train  being  auctioned  off  as  it  was  passing  the  seller's 
stand.  Subsequently  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  associates  had  the  contract  for,  and  he  became  general 
manager  of,  the  construction  of  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  ex- 
tending from  Lock  Haven  westward.  Before  its  completion  the  railroad  company  "became  short 
of  funds  and  the  work  w-as  finished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Dillon's  next 
labor  was  in  filling  up  the  high  trestle-work  on  the  Erie  and  Cleveland  Railroad,  which  embraced 
about  one  million  cubic  yards  of  embankment,  his  partners  in  this  oiieration  being  Messrs.  Clyde 
and  Chapman.  Following  the  completion  of  this  labor  he  took  a  contract  from  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  for  filling  in  the  large  trestle-works,  which  had  originally  been  con- 
structed upon  that  road,  with  solid  masonry  and  embankments.  He  also  constructed  the  south 
branch  of  tliat  railroad  extending  from  Somerville  to  Flemington,  N.  J.,  and  also  four  or  five 
miles  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  lu-iilroad,  near  Washington,  N.  J.  When  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  secured  its  charter  in  18(i2  Mr.  Dillon  became  connected  with  it,  and  this  connection 
remained  unbroken  until  his  death.  In  ISfii  or  1865  he  and  his  associates  took  contracts  for 
constructing  a  double  track  upon  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  and  also  upon  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jer.'icy.  Together  with  Mr.  John  I.  Blair  he  also  became  interested  in  one  or  two 
railroads  in  Iowa.  In  ISOS  he  took  a  contract  for  constructing  about  seventy  miles  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  extending  from  Waterbury,  Conn.,  to  Fishkill,  N.  Y  . 
about  two-thirds  of  which  was  completed  when  the  company  was  obliged  to  suspend  for  want  of 
funds.  In  1S<1!>  ho  and  his  associates  took  a  contract  for  constructing  about  fifty  miles  of  the 
New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  also  about  forty  miles  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Itailroad,  from  Hartford  to  Ijong  Island  Sound.  Other  contracts  which  he  successfully 
carried  out  were  for  the  construction  of  the  Chillicothe,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Omaha  Railroad; 
the  Canada  Southern  Railroad,  extending  from  Buffalo  to  the  St.  Clair  River,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles;  the  Paterson  branch  of  the  Morris  and   Essex  Railroad,  and  the  Fourth  Avenue 
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improvement  tuDDel  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot  to  Harlem,  New  York  city.  The  last-men- 
tioned contract,  awarded  him  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  was  satisfactorily  completed  for  tlie 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  at  a  cost  of  seven  million  dollars.  To  sum  up  Mr. 
Dillon's  experience  as  a  contractor,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  been  engaged  on  nearly  fifty  public 
works  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  that  the  different  works  will  make  up  an  aggregate  of 
nearly  three- thousand  miles  in  length,  and  that  the  different  contracts  in  which  he  has  been  in- 
terested" amount  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $100,000,000.  Mr.  Dillon's  greatest  work  was  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  Union  Paciflc  Eailroad.  He  was  well  advanced  in  years  when 
he  took  hold  of  this  stupendous  enterprise,  and  was  known  to  railroad  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  a  master  in  his  chosen  field.  He  became  the  master  spirit  of  the  road,  and,  never 
losing  his  faith  in  it,  adhered  to  its  fortunes  till  his  death.  This  road  was  organized  in  October, 
1S63,  under  a  charter  granted  by  Act  of  Congress  on  July  1,  1S62,  called  "An  Act  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  Railroad  and  Telegrajih  Line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  to  secure  to  the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  militar}',  and  other  purposes." 
The  capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  fixed  at  $100,000,000  in  shares  of  §1,000  each,  which 
were  subsequently  fixed  at  $100  each,  and  it  was  also  provided  that  no  one  person  could 
subscribo  for  or  hold  more  than  two  hundred  shares  of  tlie  stock.  The  Government  granted 
the  Company  every  alternate  section  of  land  for  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  which  was 
subsequently-  extended  to  every  alternate  section  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road ; 
and  also  the  right  of  way  over  the  public  lands  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  together  with  the  right  to  use  timber  and  other  material  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  road  wherever  found  upon  the  iiublic  land.  The  Government 
also  granted  a  subsidy  in  United  States  bonds  of  $27,a3C,.513  on  one  thousand  and  thirty- 
three  miles  of  road,  these  bonds  paying  six  per  cent  interest  payable  in  gold.  By  sub- 
sequent legislation  the  Company  obtained  the  right  to  issue  first  mortgage  bonds  to  an  equal 
amount,  which  were  made  a  second  lien  upon  the  road.  The  whole  bonded  debt  of  the  road 
became  therefore  nearly  sixty  millions.  Mr.  Dillon  obtained  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  in  August,  1SG4,  and,  it  is  said,  turned  the  first  sod  with  his  own  hands.  Owing 
to  certain  delays  the  first  forty  miles  of  the  road  were  not  comjileted  until  January,  ISCi'..  By 
January,  1  SOT,  three  hundred  and  five  miles  were  completed.  A  year  later  five  hundred  and 
forty  miles  had  been  accomplished;  and  in  January,  1SG9,  the  whole  distance  of  one  thousand 
and  thirty-two  miles  had  been  laid.  Mr.  Dillon,  who  had  been  elected  a  director  in  the  com- 
pany in  ISCi,  sujjer^-ised  the  construction  of  the  road  from  start  to  finish,  fighting  great  battles 
with  nature  in  his  engineering  work,  subjected  to  comment  and  criticism  with  his  associates, 
and  alternately  elated  and  depressed  as  the  work  went  on  satisfactorily  or  otherwise,  but  never 
relaxing  his  efforts  to  win  success.  In  September,  ISGS,  a  special  commission,  composed  of  Gen- 
eral G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  A.,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  was  ap])ointed  by  the  Government  to 
make  a  thorough  re-examination  of  so  much  of  tho  road  as  had  then  been  constructed.  Their 
report,  submitted  in  November,  of  the  same  year,  when  eight  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  tho 
road  had  been  completed,  closed  as  follows:  "Deficiencies  exist,  but  they  are,  almost  without 
exception,  those  incident  to  all  new  roads,  or  of  a  character  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  duties 
encountered,  or  inseparably  connected  with  the  unexampled  progress  of  tho  work.  A  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  able  managers  of  the  company,  is  that  they  can 
all  be  supplied  at  an  outlay  but  little  exceeding  that  which  would  have  obviated  them  in  the 
first  instance,  but  at  the  cost  of  materially  retarding  the  progress  of  the  great  work.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  mistakes  were  made,  and  so  few 
defects  exist,  than  it  would  be  had  serious  deficiencies  been  of  more  frequent  occurrence;  and 
the  country  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  that  this  great  work  of  national  importance  is  so 
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rapidly  approaching  completion  under  such  favorable  auspices."  The  completion  of  the  road 
in  18G9  was  a  matter  of  national  importance  and  was  made  memorable  by  suitable  ceremonies, 
which  wero  held  at  the  terminus  at  Promontory  Summit,  seventy-five  miles  west  of  Ogdm, 
Utah,  where  Mr.  Dillon  assisted  in  driving  the  gold  spike  which  marked  the  laying  of  the  last 
rail  connecting  the  Union  Pacific  with  the  Central  Pacific,  virtually  uniting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  by  au  unbroken  chain — the  first  trans-continental  railroad.  The  history  of  tho 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  nation.  Tho  leading  statesmen 
and  financiers  of  the  day  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  its  affairs,  and  its  purely  political  and 
financial  aspects  at  various  periods  must  be  studied  in  their  lives  and  in  national  legislation. 
So  far  as  Mr.  Dillon  was  concerned,  his  achievement  was  monumental;  and  during  his  nearly 
thirty  years'  connection  with  tho  road  as  a  director  and  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  Presidency  ho 
took  just  pride  in  it  and  labored  with  unabated  zeal  in  its  behalf.  Upon  tho  death  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  F.  Clark,  in  1S74,  ho  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  and  remained  in  oflice  ten  consecutive 
years,  working  all  that  time  fully  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  company's  service  without  recreation. 
In  lSS-1,  having  suffered  a  severe  aflliction  the  year  previous  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had 
been  his  devoted  friend  and  helpmeet  for  more  than  forty  )-ears,  and  owing  to  a  need  for  rest, 
he  being  then  in  his  seventy-third  year,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  Presidency  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  lion.  Charles  Francis  Adams.  He  continued  as  a  member  of  tho  executive  com- 
mittee, and  on  November  20,  ISPO,  was  again  elected  President.  At  tho  annual  election,  ApriT* 
2G,  1S92,  ho  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  office  was 
created  for  him,  and  ho  held  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  President  of  the  Union 
Pacific  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  subordinate  and  auxiliary  corporations,  and 
his  duties  were  onerous  in  tho  extreme.  They  were  complicated  also  by  financial  panics  and 
crises,  and  his  own  fortune,  to  which  he  was  unable  to  give  as  close  attention  as  it  needed,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  considerably.'  Mr.  Dillon  was  one  among  hundreds  of  self-made  American 
millionaires;  and  to  his  credit  it  can  be  said  that  he  was  more  an  up-builder,  a  developer,  of  his 
country's  greatness,  than  the  gatherer  of  a  fortune.  He  was  the  friend  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  tho  greatest  capitalists  of  his  time,  and  was  interested  with  them  in  colossal  under- 
takings. His  rise  from  an  obscure  position  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  to  a  commanding  position 
among  the  railway  kings  of  tho  world  is  a  story  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  youthful 
reader,  and  to  those  of  greater  age  affords  still  another  evidence  of  the  beneficence  of  Republican 
institutions.  An  estimate  of  the  man  may  be  found  set  forth  in  simple  language  in  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  tho  directors  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  on  learning  of  his  death.  It  is 
in  the.se  words:  "Resolved,  That  in  the  loss  of  Sidney  Dillon  this  Board  will  be  deprived  of  an 
experienced  and  safo  adviser,  and  of  an  associate  whose  personal  integrity  and  pure  character 
have  been  conspicuous  in  all  the  relations  of  life."  In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Dillon  was 
sufficiently  striking  to  attract  attention  in  any  assemblage.  Ho  was  over  six  feet  in  height  and 
strongly  built,  and  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  character  were  plainly  apparent  in  his 
features.  Xo  man  could  have  been  more  self-reliant.  It  was  one  of  his  quiet  boasts  that  no 
man  had  ever  given  him  a  dollar.  He  had  seventy  years  of  working  life,  and  his  recreations 
were  those  of  the  domestic  circle.  His  home  was  a  metropolitan  mansion  and  he  delighted  in 
teautifyiug  it  with  paintings,  statuary,  bric-a-brac,  and  books.  He  loved  his  wife  and  children 
and  grandchildren,  was  mindful  of  his  duties  as  a  Christian  gentleman— being  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church — and  made  provisions  in  his  will  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  !?!  00,000  in  charities,  supplementary  to  a  small  fortune  which  he  had  bestowed  in 
worthy  ways  during  his  life.  Mr.  Dillon  married  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  IS-il,  Miss  Hannah 
Smith,  a  native  of  that  place.  Mrs.  Dillon  died  on  December  C,  1SS3.  Mr.  Dillon  is  sur 
vived  by  two  daughters,  Julia  D.,  wife  of  J.  Dwight  Ripley,  and  Cora  D.,  wife  of  Dr.  Petei 
B.  WyckofF,  both  residents  of  New  York. 
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U.  S.  GRANT. 

Gen.  Ulysses  SnrpsoN  Grant,  tbo  victorious  commander  of  the  Union  army  in  the 
late  Civil  War,  and  President  of  the  United  States  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  4,  ISTT,  was 
born  at  i'oint  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822;  and  died  at  Mount  McGregor, 
N.  Y.,  July  23,  1885.  Ho  combined  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  ances- 
tors. On  the  paternal  side  ho  was  descended  from  the  old  Scotch  family  of  Grant,  and  was  of 
the  eighth  generation  of  the  name  in  America.  The  founder  of  the  family  in  this  country  was 
Matthew  Grant,  of  Scotch  birth  or  origin,  who  emigrated  from  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1630, 
and  settled  first  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  whence,  in  1635,  he  removed  to  Windsor,  Conn.,  where 
be  held  highly  honorable  public  office,  being  Town  Clerk  for  some  time  and  Surveyor  of  the  Col- 
ony for  fortj'  years.  He  was  twice  married,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  descended  from 
both  of  his  wives.  General  Grant's  great-grandfather,  Noah  Grant,  and  the  lattcr's  brother, 
Solomon,  w^ere  commissioned  officers  in  the  English  (Colonial)  army  in  the  war  against  the 
French  and  Indians  in  1756,  and  both  were  killed  in  that  conflict.  His  grandfather,  also  named 
Noah  Grant,  was  an  ardent  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  and  fouwht  in  that  struggle  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown.  He  married  a  Miss  Kelly.  Jesse  Root  Grant,  one  of  this  patriot's 
children,  and  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  married  Hannah  Simpson,  of  Westmore- 
land Count}'  in  that  State,  who  belonged  to  a  family  settled  there  for  generations.  Her  father, 
John  Simpson,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  land-owner,  had  established  himself  in  Ohio.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  parents  (who  settled  in  Ohio  in  1819),  and  was 
named  at  birth  Hiram  Ulysses.  Both  father  and  mother  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  were  highly  intelligent  and  eminently  respectable.  They  were  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances  always,  and  lived  to  see  their  son  President.  The  elder  Grant  owned  a  good- 
sized  farm  and  also  a  tannery,  and  later  in  life  was  the  head  of  the  firm.  Grant  &  Sons,  which 
conducted  a  flourishing  leather  business  at  Galena.  He  had  an  excellent  English  education, 
was  well  read,  an  able  debater  all  his  life,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Western  newspapers  even 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  was  elected  the 
first  Maj-or  of  Georgetown,  Ohio,  on  the  only  occasion  he  ever  ran  for  office.  General  Grant's 
early  years  were  spent  on  the  farm  in  Georgetown,  near  his  birthplace,  and  when  he  was  a  mere 
boy  he  cheerfully  assisted  in  its  cultivation.  Ho  was  fond  of  horses,  and  was  at  home  in  any 
employment  or  pleasure  in  which  they  took  part.  By  reason  of  his  willingness  to  work,  he  was 
allowed  the  utmost  freedom  and  had  the  respect  as  well  as  affection  of  his  parents.  His  early 
education  was  limited  to  the  common  English  branches;  but  that  it  was  thorough  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  he  readily  passed  the  examinations  for  admission  to  West  Point.  But  while  he 
willingly  did  his  duty  on  the  farm,  the  lad's  heart  was  not  in  agricultural  labor.  From  his  own 
statement  in  later  years,  he  hardly  knew  what  he  wanted  at  this  time,  except  that  he  had  a  de- 
sire to  travel.  When  ho  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  his  father,  who  shared  the  boy's  belief 
that  farm  labor  was  not  his  proper  sphere  of  activity,  took  steps  which  resulted  in  the  Hon. 
Thomas  L.  Hamer,  Congressman  from  the  district,  offering  him  an  appointment  as  cadet  at  the 
United  States  Jlilitary  Academy.  Through  some  mistake  this  appointment  was  made  out  to 
Ulysses  Sidney  Grant;  and,  owing  to  the  usual  official  stubbornness,  efforts  to  have  the  name 
properly  inserted  failed,  although  a  comjjromise  was  made,  by  which  Simpson,  the  family  name 
of  Mrs.  Grant,  was  substituted  for  Sidney.  At  West  Point  young  Grant  distinguished  himself 
only  in  mathematics.  He  was  not  brilliant,  but  was  always  simple,  modest,  manly,  honest,  and 
thorough.     It  was  a  fad  among  the  cadets  to  enjoy  tobacco  by  stealth,  but  ho  did  not  learn  even 
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to  smoke  until  some  years  afterward.  In  1S43  he  was  graduated  No.  21  iu  a  class  of  tliirt}-- 
nine  members,  and,  being  commissioned  brevet  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Infantry,  was 
ordered  to  duty  at  JelTerson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  then  the  largest  military  post  in  the 
country.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  military  life  had  no  charms  for  him ;  and,  remembering  hi^ 
ability  as  a  mathematician,  he  entertained  the  hope  that  he  might  secure  an  api>ointmeiit  as 
assistant  professor  of  this  branch  at  the  Military  Academy.  His  efforts  to  obtain  this  position 
failed;  for,  as  he  himself  remarks  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs,"  "circumstances  always  did  shape 
my  career  different  from  my  plans."  In  the  operations  of  the  army  just  prior  to  and  during  the 
war  with  Mexico  ho  took  an  active  part,  his  first  battle  being  Palo  Alto,  in  May,  1846.  In  this 
battle,  although  he  commanded  his  company  for  a  time,  he  held  only  the  rank  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, and  he  "entered  the  City  of  Mexico,  sixteen  mouths  later,  with  tlie  same  rank,  after 
having  been  in  all  the  engagements  possible  for  any  one  man  and  iu  a  regiment  that  lost  more 
olScers  during  the  war  than  it  ever  had  present  in  any  one  engagement."  At  Monterey,  I\Io- 
lino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec  he  specially  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  soldierly 
abihty,  and  won  individual  mention  in  the  reports  of  his  superior  olScers.  It  will  serve  to  re- 
fute the  fallacious  idea  held  by  some,  that  his  disposition  was  sanguinary,  to  quote  his  own 
words  on  this  war.  Referring  to  the  Congressional  action  which  preceded  it,  he  says :  "  For  my- 
self, I  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  to  this  day  regard  the  war  which  resulted  as 
one  of  the  most  unjust  ever  waged  by  a  stronger  against  a  weaker  nation.  It  was  an  instance 
of  a  republic  following  the  bad  example  of  European  monarchies  in  not  considering  justice  in 
their  desire  to  acquire  additional  territory."  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  young  ofQcer  returned 
home,  and  in  August,  1848,  married  a  sister  of  one  of  his  classmates.  Miss  Julia  T.  Dent,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Dent,  of  White  Haven,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Judge  Dent  was  a  man 
of  prominence  and  position,  well  known  in  St.  Louis  and  highly  respected.  His  daughter,  who 
had  received  a  thorough  education  at  a  young  ladies'  seminary  iu  St.  Louis,  moved  in  the  best 
circles  in  that  citj',  and  had  relatives  there  of  excellent  social  position.  It  is  said  that  Judge 
Dent  was  ojiposed  to  the  matcli  at  first,  but  that  he  gracefully  yielded  consent  upon  learning 
that  young  Grant  had  saved  his  son's  life  in  the  Mexican  War,  where  the  latter  served  side  by 
side  with  Grant,  being  also  a  Lieutenant  in  the  army.  Not  finding  any  other  opening.  Grant 
remained  in  the  army,  and  after  serving  at  various  points  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  he  saw  "the  gold  fever"  at  its  height.  On  July  5,  1S53,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy 
and  took  command  of  his  company  in  the  following  September.  In  July,  1S54,  he  resigned  and 
left  California,  so  delighted  with  its  scenery  and  climate  that  until  he  became  Lieutenant-General 
he  never  gave  up  the  hope  of  making  it  his  home.  At  thirty-two  he  virtually  began  life  anew, 
with  a  wife  and  family  and  no  capital.  His  wife  brought  him  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  near  St. 
Louis,  and  thither  he  repaired  and  engaged  in  farming.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  culti- 
vate it  profitably,  he  sold  all  but  the  land  and  tried  the  real-estate  business  at  St.  Louis  with  a 
partner;  but,  as  the  profits  were  not  enough  for  two,  he  gave  up  this  also  and  took  a  clerkship 
under  his  father,  who  conducted  a  tanning  business  at  Galena,  in  which  Grant's  younger  broth- 
ers were  partners.  Captain  Grajit  received  IjGOO  a  year  salary,  and  some  time  later  ,?S00.  It 
was  his  father's  desire  and  his  own  hope  that  he  should  become  a  partner;  but  his  own  delicate 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his  younger  brother,  who  was  dying  of  consumption  without 
realizing  it,  prevented  his  taking  that  position.  The  opening  of  the  Rebellion  found  him  still  a 
clerk  at  Galena,  but  he  never  re-entered  the  leather-store  after  the  first  call  for  troops  reached 
that  place.  In  a  number  of  ways  ho  made  himself  useful,  drilling  the  volunteers,  and  also,  by 
invitation  of  the  Governor,  assisting  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  of  the  State.  Hopiug  to 
be  invited  to  service  by  McClellan,  whom  he  knew  at  West  Point  and  also  in  Jlexico,  and  who 
had  just  been  appointed  a  Major-General  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  he  visited  him,  but 
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nothing  canae  of  it.  He  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  at  Washington  offerin.. 
h.s  services  mtnnating  that  he  felt  capable  of  commanding  a  regiment,  but  re  efved  no  m  k^ 
Oneof  thellmois  regiments-the  Twenty-first-recruited  for  three  yeaiV  service  umLTn' 
coin's  first  call  for  one  hundred  thousand  men,  proving  a  little  difficu  t  to  discTpl  ,  e   Goin  ";    I 

era!  and  ordered  to  Southern  Missouri.     On  September  1st  he  was  placed  in  commandlf  h?« 

His  suggestion  to  General  Halleck,  then  in  chief  command  in  the  West,  tl  at  For    H^ry  be 

diti  n'^i'Ttf "?'  \  ";f  °'"^^^  '"'  ^°  ^^^™^'-^'  '^'-'^  "-  Government  ordeedre-pe 
ditionagainst  this  stronghold,  and  it  was  captured  by  the  combined  land  and  water  forces  iX 
Genera  Grant  and  Admu-al  Foote.  Foote  having  had  his  fleet  badly  crippled  in  eXavonni 
unaided  to  capture  Fort  Donelson,  twelve  miles  distant,  Grant  invested  Tll^'^'^^nf 
made  iich  :?«"{'''/'  "^''^  '""''^  "^^^  ^"*  '^^'^^  ^^-^  ^^  ^'arved  into  subm  on  and 
Teen. 1.  ",""''"  *^"'  ""^ '"'Sbt  have  been  successful  bad  not  Grant     2  n 

th    almo'f  l"  '  consultation  with  Admiral  Foote,  arrived  in  time  to  put  himself  at  1  h^u 
sfsld     f  H       "-'I   ;     ^"""  *''°°P"     ^'^'''^  '"^  ^'^^•^"^^  °f  t^«  ^to™-g  column,  which    oi' 
hem  ,f  or   T  'ft  "'''""^'''  '''""'  ''''  "'^  ^"^'^  "I-'^  '^«  «-->"^  -ter  works   captu  h  I 
ates,  wiote  asking  terms  of  surrender.  Grant  made  his  famous  reply:  "No  terms  except  un  on 

tant  then  achie'ed'T  H  "  n  "  """""'  '^^"'''^  '°"°^^"^^'  ^'"^  *'-  -"^*-3',  the  most  in  po" 
e'c  pt  h^  mnlrv  ?  ?  T"'',  «^*^'^^'^^^'i  Grant  in  the  favor  of  the  whole  count,  v_ 

'nd  elnVeJ  -,  1  'b^'T;";!"  ^"  '  ^""^  '""^  ^^°"«'^''  ^-^^  ''^  ^^''^'  *«  destroy  his  populaiity 
l^nheMH^fi  n  ?■•,  /*,f  ^  g''^'-^^  '-"^^  °f  Shiloh  his  bull-dog  tenacity  and  good  gencral 
.^  annil  "attn  "  After  tf  u't  "'''  '-°^— *«  -^  --d  the  Union  afmy  from  pos- 
quarters  there  and  1  f  ^'""t''^"'"'""  °'  ^°""'^  ^>'  ^^"''°'^-'  ^^^^^  -••>d°  ^^^  ^-ad- 
Ss      Late  It  ^'^^';'^,V'°d^'-  '-  -""-and  were  combined  as  the  Thirteenth   Armv 

opeiSion  IndinM  v"';-  '  ^'  '"'""'  *°  invest  Vicksburg,  having  powerful  naval  cJ- 
steadtv  tr  .  ^^"y  ^.^*;'^«'«e«  operations  were  begun,  ho  having  forced  the  Confederates 
arm^i  o  tba  nr  "  °  T  T"''''''  ^'  ''^'  '""'*•  ^"  ^^^•''"*>-  ^^^'^  "^  ^^'^  ---'-^  his 
fivTbaTtl  s  cZufj,i  r  ''''''^r^y  ^™-  '-  '^-^  °f  -PPli-S  had  beaten  two  armies  in 
sixtv  fil     .'    Tr    .^"^"'^-^'^^■"'  heavy  cannon  and  sixty-five  pieces  of  field  artillerv   taken 

SS^thlletr^t  ilfclTT;  \"'  '"':'  r'  ^^■"■^'^'^  '"°^«  *^-  ^-  "—^^  ^^  the-;n:my 
iNevertheles.,  the  place  had  to  be  regularly  besieged,  and  on  July  4th  General  Pemberton    with 

Hu trfeir^tl  Ar"'  "°^-^^'  ""'^-^"•°  '''"'''''''  ™^'^'  -rendered.  Fo.!r  dl^  aft^',  P  r 
Grant  wf  H  -""^"^"^'P'  "^^  '^^'^  through  its  entire  length,  and  a  few  week.s  later  G;neral 

Grant  was  placed  m  command  of  all  the  Union  forces  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Giving  Gene, 
ta'r:  "^I'mt:'  ""  ^^"^'  '^^  T  Cumberland,  Grant  now  proceeded  to  the  reli'of  C 
ates  In  wX  ''™''  TlT  "'''■"'  "^  '"  '"^P"'''  '^^  '"'^^^'^  ««-^k  upon  the  Confed.n- 
?ain  in  whicl  str"""T  u  ,  extraordinary  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Moun- 
Stion  in  T/Zf  T  fv  "  ^''°'^"'  ""'"^S-s  forces  from  their  seemingly  impregnable 
position.     On  the  next  day  (November  25th)  Bragg's  powerful  army  was  sent  in  full  retreat 
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after  the  decisive  battle  of  Chattanooga,  in  which  the  Union  forces  captured  six  thousand  pris- 
oners and  forty  cannon,  and  freed  East  Tennessee  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Grant  was 
made  a  Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  a  gold  medal  was  ordered  struck  in  his  honor  l>y 
Congress,  and  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-General  being  revived  President  Lincoln  nominated  him 
for  the  position,  and  ho  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  was  on  receiving  this  latter  commis- 
sion that  he  saw  Lincoln  for  the  first  time.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  mado  his  headquarters 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  strong.  In  the  opera- 
tions having  for  object  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy, 
Grant  had  to  contend  with  the  genius  of  Lee.  Tlie  struggle  was  a  superhuman  one,  as  the 
Confederates  generally  fought  from  behind  works.  In  the  engagements  in  the  Wilderness,  at 
Spottsylvania,  on  the  North  Anna,  and  at  Cold  Harbor,  during  a  period  of  fifty-three  days,  the 
losses  of  Grant's  army  amounted  to  nearly  fifty-five  thousand.  In  the  same  period  the  Confed- 
erates lost  twenty  thousand.  Grant  was  compelled  to  effect  a  change  of  base,  which  brought 
him  before  Petersburg.  This  last  bulwark  of  the  Confederacy  fell  on  April  2,  1SG5,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  Federal  troops  entered  Kichmond.  Lee's  forces  in  retreat  were  overtaken  and 
surrounded  by  the  victors,  and  on  April  9th,  twenty-seven  thousand  with  their  chief  surrendered 
at  Appomattox  Court-House.  The  rebellion  was  over,  and  General  Grant  was  the  idol  of  the 
nation.  The  assassination  of  Lincoln,  ou  April  14th,  thiew  a  gloom  over  the  joy  of  the  North 
and  evoked  some  bitterness  of  feeling  toward  the  South  ;  hut  Grant  never  shared  this  bitterness, 
and  the  magnanimity  which  he  showed  at  Appomattox,  and  which  the  Union  soldiers  approved, 
gave  the  key  to  a  better  feeling,  that  in  time  came  to  pervade  all  sections.  During  President 
Johnson's  administration  Congress  created  Grant  General  of  the  army.  Later  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  and  in  this  capacity  proved  the  stanch  friend  of  Lee  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
South.  It  was  in  the  controversy  with  the  President  at  this  time,  regarding  the  removal  of 
General  Sheridan,  then  at  New  Orleans  eagerly  carrying  out  the  measures  of  reconstruction 
passed  by  Congress,  and  whom  Grant  sustained,  that  the  latter  made  use  of  the  pungent  sen- 
tence, "This  is  a  Republic  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the  laud" — a  sentence  whicli 
arraigned  the  "policy"  of  Johnson  iu  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  Chosen  himself  to  the 
Presidency  in  18tiS,  receiving  two  hundred  and  fourteen  electoral  votes  against  eighty  cast  for 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York;  and  re-elected  in  1873,  when  he  received  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  electoral  votes  against  forty-two  cast  for  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York — his  admin- 
istration of  eight  years  covered  almost  the  whole  period  of  "reconstruction,"  and  was  marked 
by  a  number  of  notable  events,  not  the  least  among  them  being  the  passage  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  tho  funding  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  in  American  history,  and  a  man  of  Grant's 
inflexible  patriotism,  justice,  and  honesty  could  not  fail  to  arouse  enmity.  At  times  he  was 
criticised  as  brutally  as  he  was  after  the  first  day's  fight  at  Shiloh,  when  almost  everybody 
found  something  to  say  against  him — except  Lincoln,  who,  although  a  stranger  personally, 
trusted  him  implicitly.  Tho  completion  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  the  settlemert  of  the  Alabama  claims  against  Great  Britain,  tho 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  were  other  events  that  occurred  while  Grant  was  Presi- 
dent. He  had  a  strong  backing  in  lS7f>  for  a  third  nomination,  and  again  in  1880;  but  tiie 
unwritten  law  regarding  a  third  term  prevailed.  He  was  the  youngest  man  ever  chosen  to  the 
Presidency.  After  his  retirement  President  Grant  made  a  journey  around  the  world,  occupy- 
ing nearly  two  years,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  honors  accorded  to  a  sovereign. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  members  of  his  family  and  a  number  of  personal  friends,  and  met 
nearly  every  potentate  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  became  a  resident  of  New  York  City  in  August, 
1881,  and  from  that  period  until  his  death,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  he  lived  in  re- 
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tirement,  loved  by  the  whole  people.  Through  his  trust  iu  others,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  befell 
him  in  his  last  years,  but  his  conduct  in  the  face  of  financial  ruin  was  supremely  honorable. 
Congress  restored  him  to  the  rank  of  General,  which  he  had  laid  aside  to  accept  the  Presidency. 
By  his  own  pen  he  retrieved  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  left  his  widow  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, his  "  Personal  Memoirs" — a  marvel  of  modesty,  good  sense,  quiet  humor,  and  unvar- 
nished truthfulness — bringing  to  the  family,  it  is  said,  over  half  a  million  dollars.  When  death 
came,  one  of  the  most  imposing  funeral  pageants  the  world  has  ever  known  did  honor  to  his 
memory,  and  a  reunited  nation  mourned  his  loss. 


THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

Thomas  Alexander  Scott,  Colonel  U.S.  \'.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Lincoln,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  from  1872  to  ISSO,  and  during  the 
last  quarter  century  of  his  life  one  of  the  ablest,  most  energetic,  and  most  successful  of  Ameri- 
can railway  officers,  was  born  at  Loudon,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  on  December  28,  1S23,  and 
died  at  his  country-seat,  "  Woodburn,"  near  Darby,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  on  May  21,  1881. 
History  offers  many  examples  of  men  seemingly  born  to  meet  the  great  public  exigencies  aris- 
ing during  their  lives,  who  appear  to  be  specifically  endowed  for  the  places  they  are  called  upon 
to  fill  and  the  duties  arising  therefrom ;  and  in  thoroughness,  scope,  and  results,  their  work  so 
far  surpasses  that  of  ordinary  manhood  that  public  opinion  concedes  to  them  the  possession  of 
genius,  and  they  take  their  place  among  the  great  and  gifted  of  the  land.  Of  this  stamp  was 
the  late  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott.  He  was  not  the  child  of  wealth,  nor  was  he  the  product  of  a 
university.  But  with  his  inheritance  of  superb  health,  by  his  quality  of  brain,  power  of  percep- 
tion, and  quickness  of  insight,  he  performed  tasks  and  achieved  successes  which  far  outshine 
the  labors  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  labored  under  more  adventitious  surroundings. 
At  the  time  of  Colonel  Scott's  birth,  Pennsylvania  was  still  half  wilderness,  railroad  building 
had  not  begun,  and  travel  and  traffic,  when  they  left  the  waterways,  followed  the  pike  and  the 
primitive  roads  that  connected  the  towns  and  scattered  hamlets.  Loudon,  his  birthplace,  was 
but  a  hamlet,  yet  it  had  some  importance  from  lying  on  the  stage  route  between  Baltimore  and 
Pittsburg;  and  its  inn,  of  which  Colonel  Scott's  father  was  the  popular  and  respected  proprie- 
tor, was  quite  the  busiest  place  for  miles  around.  The  bustle  and  activity  of  this  little  centre, 
at  which,  coming  and  going,  day  and  night,  were  to  be  met  not  only  the  most  enterjjrising  and 
business-like  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  but  likewise  the  adventurous  and  hardy  pioneers  who 
were  pushing  civihzation  into  the  rapidly  developing  West,  had  their  due  influence  upon  the 
healthy,  willing,  and  always  popular  young  son  of  the  genial  host,  who  was  ever  readj'  to  help 
his  father  or  a  guest,  and  whose  character  was  unconsciously  quickened  and  strengthened  by 
his  numerous  and  varied  tasks  and  his  intercourse  with  persons  of  maturer  years.  At  the  age 
of  ten  years  death  deprived  the  boy  of  his  father.  He  now  found  a  home  for  a  year  or  two 
with  his  eldest  sister,  the  wife  of  a  merch.-mt  who  lived  near  Waynesboro,  and  there  he  continued 
and  concluded  his  schooling.  In  this  latter  respect  his  opportunities  were  slight,  yet  all  that  the 
place  afforded;  and  the  rudiments  then  acquired  proved  ample  when  put  to  practical  use  by  his 
superior  intelligence.  When  about  twelve  years  of  ago  ho  went  to  live  with  his  elder  brother, 
James  D.  Scott,  a  merchant  at  Bridgeport,  in  whoso  store  he  served  for  a  while  as  a  clerk.  He 
took  a  pride  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  his  mother,  and  was  never  idle.  After  leaving 
Bridgeport  he  was  employed  in  a  store  at  Mercersburg  until  ISil,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Jla- 
jor  James  Patton,  then  Collector  of  Tolls  on  the  State  road  and  canals,  appointed  him  to  a  clerk- 
ship iu  his  office  at  Columbia.     There  were  envious  persons  even  in  those  days,  and  when  the 
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appointment  became  known  quite  a  number  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  this  lad  of  eighteen 
could  never  perform  tlio  duties  of  his  new  place.  But  he  did  perform  them,  and  so  well  tluit 
there  was  none  to  excel  him.  Prompt,  energetic,  and  clear-headed,  he  won  the  regard  of  his 
superiors  and  their  fullest  confidence.  Later  he  became  connected  as  a  clerk  with  the  for- 
warding establishment  of  Leech  &  Co.  at  Columbia,  and  in  1847  was  made  chief  clerk  on  the 
State  maiu  line  at  Philadelphia,  by  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  Boyd  Cummings,  collector  at  that 
point.  With  the  further  opportunities  here  presented,  Mr.  Scott  developed  into  an  official  of 
the  first  class,  and  exhibited  so  much  ability  that  Colonel  Patterson,  the  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company— which  at  that  time  was  energetically  pushing  the  construction  of 
its  Western  Division— offered  him  the  position  of  General  Agent  of  the  P]astern  or  jSIountain 
Division  of  his  road.  Mr.  Scott  accepted  the  offer  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  at  Plollidays- 
burg,  in  1850,  having  charge  there  of  the  business  of  the  company  passing  over  the  portago 
road  on  the  Alleghauies — employed  until  the  regular  road  could  be  completed  and  the  use  of  in- 
clined planes  and  stationary  engines  dispensed  with.  As  portions  of  the  Western  Division  were 
built  they  were  placed  under  his  charge,  and  when  through  traffic  began  he  was  made  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  In  1858  he  succeeded  General  Lom- 
baert  as  General  Superintendent  of  the  entire  road,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  with  offices 
at  Altoona;  and  by  1800  he  had  so  incontestibly  established  his  worth  to  the  company  that  ho 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  its  board  of  directors  for  the  office  of  Vice-President,  which  had  iu 
that  year  become  vacant  through  the  death  of  Hon.  William  B.  Foster.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  high  and  responsible  position  was  reached  after  a  service  of  less  than  ten  years, 
and  by  one  who  had  no  other  backing  than  his  merit  and  proven  fitness  for  the  work,  it  appears 
little  short  of  marvellous.  But  important  as  were  Mr.  Scott's  achievements  in  the  minor  posi- 
tions he  had  held,  they  were  as  nothing  compared  to  his  successes  after  he  became  the  second 
officer  of  the  road.  He  had  labored  manfully  in  his  department  to  extend  the  road  toward  the 
Ohio  River,  and  he  was  among  those  who  firmly  believed  that  the  strengthening  of  it  in  its 
Western  connections  was  imperative  if  the  commercial  importance  of  Philadelphia  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were  to  be  conserved.  When  he  became  one  of  its  executive 
officers  his  influence  was  strenuously  exerted  toward  building  up  a  great  trunk  line,  whose  roots 
should  draw  life  and  vigor  from  the  commercial  centres  of  the  West,  and  where  strong  and 
healthy  growth  should  bring  ever-increasing  prosperity  to  the  city  so  nobly  identified  with  its 
early  prosperity.  From  fii-st  to  last  Mr.  Scott  battled  for  this  end,  and  in  its  accomplishnieut 
played  a  leading  part.  No  claim  is  here  made  for  the  laurels  which  properly  belong  to  his  col- 
leagues, but  no  one  of  them  ever  failed  to  bear  testimony  to  the  superb  part  ho  played  in  the 
great  struggle  so  courageously  fought  out  to  a  successful  ending.  He  ably  and  loyally  aided  his 
distinguished  colleague,  President  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  company, 
in  all  their  splendid  efforts  for  the  development  of  the  road,  and  in  every  emergency  his  clear 
perception  and  buoyant  resolution  were  shown  to  advantage.  In  1871,  when  all  the  lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh  owned  and  controlled  by  the  company  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  Mr.  Scott  was  chosen  President  of  the  now  corporation.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  beloved  associate,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  the  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Jiailroad,  thus  made  vacant,  was  at  once  filled  by  the  unanimous  election  of  Mr.  Scott,  who 
assumed  the  duties  of  this  responsible  position  on  Juno  3,  1874.  In  ISCO,  when  Mr.  Scott  fir.-^t 
came  to  executive  position,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  a  single  lino  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  miles  iu  length,  with  a  tonnage  of  less  than  a  million  and  a  half,  and  a  revenue  of 
about  six  million  dollars.  At  the  date  of  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  road.  May  1, 
ISSO,  its  tonnage  had  grown  to  fifteen  million  and  its  revenue  to  upward  of  twenty-six  million 
dollars,  while  its  tracks  spread  out  in  all  directions  for  thousands  of  miles  and  its  force  of  cm- 
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ployees  constituted  a  veritable  army  in  numbers.  One  of  his  many  notable  achievements  as 
President  was  the  founding  of  the  trust  or  sinking  fund,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  road,  iu  the  shape  of  guarantees  and  indorsements,  are  surely  and  effectually  pro- 
vided for  out  of  its  surplus  revenues.  It  would  take  several  pages  to  give  details  regarding 
this  and  other  financial  successes  projected  and  completed  by  him.  One,  of  great  moment,  was 
in  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway,  the  presidency  of  which  Mr.  Scott  accepted  for 
one  year  at  a  time  in  its  history  when  it  was  suffering  unusual  financial  distress.  Through  his 
energetic  and  wise  labors  in  this  brief  period  he  succeeded  in  placing  it  in  admirable  condition, 
with  its  securities  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  The  burden  of  the  management  of  this  great 
road,  one  thousand  miles  in  length,  was  borne  easily  and  cheerfully,  and  with  no  abatement  in 
his  labors  in  other  directions.  The  ruling  spirit  iu  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  Southern  railways  and  putting  them  on  a  sound 
financial  footing,  he  gave  close  attention  to  its  affairs  likewise,  with  the  happiest  results.  In 
1872  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Marshall  0.  Roberts,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railway,  the  great  Southern  road  across  the  continent.  With  his  usual  clearness  of  vi- 
sion, he  was  quick  to  perceive  the  national  importance  of  this  route  and  its  favorable  geographic 
and  climatic  advantages,  and  to  its  successful  completion  he  devoted  himself  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, pledging  his  personal  means  and  indorsing  it  so  as  to  enable  it  to  weather  successfully 
the  financial  panic  of  1S73.  He  made  strenuous  endeavors  to  induce  the  National  Government 
to  secure  this  trans-continental  line  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  but  in  vain.  A  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  Mr.  Scott's  executive  and  administrative  abilities  was  made  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  subject  of  through  traffic  had  been  studied  by  him  in  all  its  details  and  bearings  long  before 
this  struggle  began,  and  he  was  known  to  have  a  masterly  grasp  of  it.  Gov.  A.  G.  Curtin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appreciated  the  value  of  such  knowledge  when  it  became  evident  that  the  move- 
ment of  vast  bodies  of  men  and  munitions  of  war  was  a  grave  problem  demanding  instant  solu- 
tion, and  he  early  called  Mr.  Scott  into  his  councils  and  gave  him  a  position  on  his  staff'.  At 
the  critical  period  in  February,  1S(51,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  making  his  progress  from 
Springfield  to  Washington  to  bo  inaugurated,  Mr.  Scott  was  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  which 
were  said,  on  good  authority,  to  threaten  the  President-elect,  and  was  energetic  in  taking  pre- 
cautions. When  the  presidential  party  reached  Philadelphia  and  was  disturbed  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  an  assassination  conspiracy,  brought  from  General  Scott  by  Colonel  (afterward  General) 
Charles  P.  Stone,  Mr.  Scott  was  at  once  sent  for.  That  shre^vd  old  patriot.  Secretary  of  War 
Simon  Cameron,  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  saw  in  Mr.  Scott  the  man  of  the  hour  in  solving  the 
great  problems  of  railroad  transportation  that  confronted  the  Federal  Goverument  in  those  ter- 
ribly confusing  days  of  ISCl,  when  even  the  calmest  intellects  seemed  inadequate  to  meet  the 
indications  and  emergencies.  Mr.  Scott  answered  in  person  the  Secretary's  summons,  sent  to 
him  when  the  riots  in  Baltimore  threatened  to  make  the  route  to  Washington  through  that  city 
impracticable.  With  a  grasp  of  the  situation  and  a  celerity  that  surpas.sed  every  hope,  Mr. 
Scott  oj)eiicd  a  line  via  Annapolis  and  Periysville,  and  Union  troops  were  pouring  into  the  capi- 
tal almost  before  tlie  President  or  War  Department  could  realize  what  had  been  done.  This 
splendid  achievement,  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  won  Mr.  Scott  the  gratitude  and  re- 
gard of  Lincoln,  who,  on  May  3,  IStil,  commissioned  him  Colonel  of  United  States  Volunteers. 
The  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  was  then  created  especially  to  secure  Colonel  Scott's 
services,  and  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  position,  entering  upon  his  duties  in  August,  ISGL 
He  had  a  veritable  genius  for  the  work  that  now  fell  to  him.  Connecting  the  Department  by 
telegraph  with  every  camp,  depot,  and  railway  station  in  the  loyal  States — a  work  accomplished 
only  after  the  most  arduous  labor — he  soon  had  troops,  munitions,  and  supplies  moving  with 
precision  aud  celerity,  and  the  safety  of  the  Government  assured.     Not  until  everythiug  was  in 
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perfect  contlition  did  Colonel  Scott  consent  to  turn  his  attention  to  his  own  company's  affairs. 
Stanton  was  Secretarj-  of  War  when  he  resigned,  and  in  a  letter  under  date  June  1,  1802,  ttu- 
dered  him  the  thanks  of  the  President  and  Government  for  his  able  services,  which  included  tln« 
organization  of  transportation  in  various  distant  sections  at  critical  periods.  In  September,  1  Si.:;, 
in  response  to  the  call  of  his  countrj-,  he  again  tendered  her  service,  taking  the  field  as  Coloml 
and  Assistant'  ti)uartermaster-General  on  the  staff  of  General  Hooker,  and,  while  exeraplifviii}^ 
his  masterly  ability  in  a  number  of  ways,  was  especially  successful  in  forwarding  large  liodic.-i 
of  troops  secretly  and  with  celerity.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  whole  war  was  hi-, 
marvellous  transportation  of  two  army  corps— the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth— from  Louisville,  via 
Nashville,  to  the  relief  of  Rosecrans  after  tho  terrible  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Secretary  Stan- 
ton had  confided  what  work  was  to  be  done  to  his  skill  and  energy,  relying  upon  its  being  doiui 
quickly,  and  after  its  splendid  completion  tendered  him  a  thousand  thanks  for  his  great  achieve- 
ment. "The  successful  manner  in  which  this  transfer  from  the  East  to  the  West  had  been  ac- 
complished," says  Capt.  John  P.  Green,  A.  A.  G.,  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Twelfth 
Army  Corps,  in  his  highly  interesting  paper  on  "The  Movement  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Army  Corps  from  the  Potomac  to  tho  Tennessee,"  "served  to  bring  very  clearly  before  militaiy 
men  tho  vital  importance  of  railways  in  future  conflicts,  and  the  necessity  of  making  such  pro- 
vision in  timo  of  peace  as  to  render  them  properly  available  in  time  of  war."  Captain  Smith. 
in  the  paper  referred  to,  which  has  been  published,  shows  in  detail  tho  astounding  character  of 
this  feat— ^the  passage  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Tennessee  within  seven  days  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men,  thirty-three  cars  of  artillery,  and  twenty-one  cars  of  horses  and  baggage.  For  his 
share  in  it  Colonel  Scott  should  have  been  brevetted  a  Major-General.  In  all  his  war  cxperience.s 
Colonel  Scott  was  calm,  confident,  and  courageous.  No  duty  wearied  him;  no  danger  appalled 
him.  His  spirit  was  contagious,  and  invariably  moved  the  coldest  to  admiration.  President 
Lincoln  and  other  high  officials,  military  and  civil,  regarded  him  with  affection.  While  the  war 
lasted  he  remained  in  tho  councils  of  the  Government,  and  with  undaunted  courage  and  a  devotion 
to  duty  which  uncomplaiin'ngly  abandoned  rest  for  days  and  nights  in  succession,  he  continued 
faithful  to  tho  end.  A  bulwark  of  strength  to  the  Republic  in  the  hour  of  greatest  danger,  hn 
was  likewi.se  a  warm  and  helpful  friend  to  the  stricken  South  when  she  sought  to  retrieve  lur 
broken  fortunes.  Twenty  years  of  unremitting  labor  in  her  behalf  attest  his  devotion  to 
Pennsylvania.  For  tho  best  interests  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  he  worked  with  unabated  zord 
for  many  of  the  most  brilliant  years  of  his  life;  and  the  success  of  the  Centennial  International 
Exhibition  in  1ST6,  and  tho  development  of  Fairmouut  Park  subsequently,  owed  much  to  lu;^ 
active  personal  interest.  His  great  monument,  however,  must  ever  bo  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way, which  under  his  administration  became  tho  greatest  in  the  world.  A  friend  of  every  ac- 
tivity making  for  good — social,  educational,  charitable,  and  religious — he  earned  the  love  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  memory  is  one  of  their  most  cherished  possessions.  Success,  wealth, 
and  honors  came  to  him  in  abundance,  and  fittingly  crowned  his  unselfish  and  laborious  toil. 
He  was  a  rare  friend,  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  and  a  citizen  who  merits  the  title  of  illui^- 
trious.  His  whole  life  was  given  to  duty.  He  was  once  mentioned  in  connection  with  tin' 
nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  political  honors  and 
took  no  interest  in  the  matter.  Colonel  Scott's  home  life  was  one  of  unusual  felicity,  and  was 
the  only  compensation  that  appeared  to  give  him  perfect  satisfaction  and  the  corapletest  rest. 
He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife.  Miss  Mullison,  daughter  of  Mr.  Reuben  Mullison,  of  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  died  in  1S53,  five  years  after  her  marriage,  leaving  two  children — a  son,  Jaines, 
who  for  years  rendered  valuable  services  to  his  father  in  tho  management  of  tho  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad ;  and  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Howell  Wharton  Bickley,  a  well-known  Philadelphia 
financier.     In  1865  Colonel  Scott  married  Miss  Anna  Riddle,  who,  with  two  children,  sun-ivf3 
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him.  Mrs.  Scott  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  and  both  her  parents  were  Pennsj-lvanians.  Her 
father,  the  Hon.  Kobert  M.  Riddle,  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  journalists  of  his 
day,  was  a  politician  of  great  popularity  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Pittsburgh  by  Presi- 
dent William  Henry  Harrison,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  that  city.  ]\Ir. 
Riddle  was  a  man  of  rare  mental  capacity.  He  was  a  pronounced  Abolitionist  and  a  daring 
champion  of  the  oppressed,  black  and  white  alike.  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  give  em- 
ployment to  women  in  a  business  way,  opening  to  them  the  office  of  his  paper,  the  Commercial 
Journal.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Johnston  Dickinson,  belonged  to  a  repre- 
sentative family  and  was  a  woman  of  superior  refinement  and  social  position.  Thus  through 
her  parents  Mrs.  Scott  came  naturally  b}-  those  gifts  which  enabled  her  to  be  her  husband's 
companion  and  helper,  both  in  public  and  private  life.  Since  his  death  she  has  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia, devoting  her  life  to  the  education  of  her  children,  to  her  many  social  duties,  and  to  the 
charitable  works  in  which  she  has  always  taken  an  active  and  interested  part. 


A.  LOUDON  SNOWDEN. 

Hon.  a.  Loudon  S^■o^vDEX,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Greece  and  Spain,  is  a  gentle- 
man who,  while  possessing  a  national  reputation,  particularly  on  coinage  and  matters  apper- 
taining to  monetary  standards  and  finance,  is  pre-eminently  a  representative  American.  The 
line  of  his  ancestry  in  Pennsylvania  antedates  the  lauding  of  William  Penn.  His  great  ances- 
tor, John  Snowden,  owned  large  bodies  of  land  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  prior  to  Penn's 
landing,  and  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  West  Jersey,  and  as  such  signed  the  ''  Concessions" 
in  1077.     At  that  time  both  sides  of  the  Delaware  River  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  j 

at  Upland,  Pa.     He  was  also  appointed,  in  170-i,  judge  of  the  court  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and  | 

was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Provisional  Assembly  in  1712.     John  Snowden  2d  was  I 

born  in  Philadelphia  in  16S5,  and  was  not  only  one  of  its  most  notable  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants, but  was  also  a  leader  in  all  benevolent  and  Christian  work.     He  was  one  of  the  found-  | 
ers  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  first  Elder  of  that  church  ordained  in  Amer-            ] 
ica.     As  an  evidence  of  the  profound  and  simple  faith  of  the  early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  it  { 
may  be  instructive  in  this  material  age  to  state  that  bills  of  lading  are  in  existence  issued  by  j 
this  same  old  merchant,  who,  in  sending  his  vessels  to  the  uncertain  deep,  formally  "committed  ' 
the  lives  of  the  seamen  and  the  safety  of  the  cargo  to  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence."  j 
Isaac  Snowden,  third  son  of  John,  was  an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army,  a   Commissioner  to  j 
sign  and  issue  Continental  currency,  and  was  Treasurer  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  ' 
from  17S0  to   17S2.     He,  with  Jlr.  Bayard,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  advanced  the  money  for  Dr.  j 
Witherspoou's  visit  to  Europe  in  17S4,  and  was  first  Treasurer  of  the  First  General  Assembly  of  | 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  member  of  the  committee  that  prepared  the  Form  of  Gov-  j 
ernment  of  that  church  in  America;  was  a  Trustee   of  Princeton  College  from  1702  to  1  SOS.  '• 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  church 
Colonel  Snowden's  family  now  worship.     Isaac  Snowden  had  five  sons,  all  educated  at  Princeton 
College,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  all  became  Presbyterian  ministers.     Of  these,  the  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Randolph  Snowden  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1770,  and  was  the  first  Presbyterian  preacher 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.     He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Gustine,  of  Wyoming,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith,  and  was  descended  from  William  Leete,  Governor  of 
Connecticut  in  ICOO,  and  also  descended  from  Thomas  Hooker,  the  great  Puritan  preacher,  the 
founder  of  Connecticut  and  "declared   to  bo  the  father  of  constitutional  liberty  in  New  Eng- 
land."    Dr.  Isaac  Wayne  Snowden,  the  father  of  Colonel  Snowden  and  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
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Randolph  Suowdeii,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  IT'J-t.  He  studied  medicine  and  entered  ti., 
army  as  surgeon  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  served  with  General  Jackson  in  t!,. 
Seminolo  War  and  at  Kew  Orleans,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Fort  Scott.  At  the  c1o-l'  i ; 
tbo  war  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  beautifui 
Cumberland  Valley  near  Carlisle,  when  he  married  a  daughter  of  Archibald  Loudon,  a  prouii 
nent  citizen  of  Cumberland  County.  From  this  union  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born.  Jl- 
received  a  preliminary  academic  education  and  entered  Jefferson,  now  Washington  and  Jetl.  i 
son,  College  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Ait- 
At  college  Colonel  Snowden  was  distinguished  as  an  accomplished  writer  and  eloquent  speaker 
He  twice  represented  his  class  as  orator  in  the  annual  contests  of  the  literary  societies.  ( h. 
finishing  his  collegiate  course  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  entered  the  Law  Department  n: 
the  Pennsylvania  University;  but  shortly  thereafter,  at  the  request  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Ho;i 
James  Ross  Snowden,  then  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  he  entered  that  institution  a- 
Register.  From  that  position  he  was,  in  ISCC,  promoted  to  the  chief  coinership,  which  h-e  lielil 
with  great  advantage  to  the  institution  until  ISTT,  wlien  he  was  unexpectedly  made  Postmast.  i- 
of  Philadelphia  by  President  Grant,  but  was  returned  to  tho  mint  service  as  Superintendent  \'\ 
the  voluntary  act  of  President  Hayes  in  1ST!),  after  having  twice  declined  the  appointment  of 
Director  of  all  the  mints,  voluntarily  tendered  him  by  the  same  President.  Whenever  h\~ 
name  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  he  has  been  honored  by  a  unanimous  confirmation. 
His  official  connection  with  the  national  mint  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years,  when  ho  voluntarily  resigned  tho  superintendency  in  IsSo.  In  the  mint  he  ob- 
tained a  national  reputation  and  became  an  authority  on  all  subjects  relating  to  coins  and  coin- 
age. His  advanceiuent  in  that  service  was  uninliueuced  by  political  considerations.  As  tht- 
best-equipped  man  ho  was  promoted  from  a  subordinate  position  until,  having  refused  the  hig'a 
est  place  in  the  mint  service,  he  accepted  tho  chief  executive  office  in  the  old  institution  in  which 
he  had  entered  as  a  youth,  more  than  twenty-two  3'ears  before.  Recognizing  the  advantage  of 
experience  in  our  civil  service,  be  made  the  rule  absolute  in  his  administration  of  the  mint  that 
all  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  experienced  and  capable  subordinates.  This  rule  was  not  only 
applied  in  the  matter  of  minor  positions,  but  was  made  to  apply  to  all  others  where  his  own 
action  was  involved  or  his  influence  could  leach.  Under  this  admirable  principle,  on  his  recum- 
meudation  to  the  President  all  the  vacancies  that  occurred  during  his  superintendency  in  the 
ofiicial  staff  of  the  mint  were  filled  by  the  promotion  of  those  next  in  tho  line  of  service.  UndiT 
his  management  of  the  mint  no  man  was  ever  removed  for  a  political  or  partisan  reason,  but 
only  for  such  cause  as  would  have  removed  the  same  individual  from  any  private  establishment. 
As  Chief  Coiner  and,  subsequently,  as  Superintendent,  he  devoted  his  energies  and  skill  in  pro- 
curing, devising,  and  suggesting  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  rapid,  accurate,  and  arti.-tM' 
production  of  our  coinage.  To  him  is  largely  due  the  purchase  from  England  of  tho  ''Hill  ii' 
ducing  machine,"  for  the  rapid  production  of  medal  and  coinage  dies,  now  considered  indis 
pensable  in  that  branch  of  tho  mint  work;  and  the  importation  from  Austria  of  th6■'Sl■l^•< 
assorting  machine,"'  which  assures  absolute  accuracy  in  tho  issue  of  coin  within  tho  Kv''' 
tolerance.  Not  only  tho  best  appliances  and  machinery  of  other  countries  were  imporlci. 
but  all  our  domestic  machinery  was  improved  and  tho  whole  mechanical  appliances  broug'it 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  efliciency,  so  that  on  his  retirement  ho  could  say  with  truth,  Ji--" 
he  did  in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  President  Cleveland:  "I  leave  the  best-equipped  mint  in 
the  world."  During  his  connection  with  tho  mint,  as  Register,  Chief  Coiner,  and  Superintcn 
dent,  there  passed  through  his  hands,  was  in  his  custody,  or  was  operated  upon  during  its  con 
version  into  coin  imder  his  supervision,  §1,T13, -105,940.75  in  gold  and  silver  and  minor  com;^— 
a  sum  so  vast  as  to  seem  almost  incredible,  were  not  the  figures  taken  from  tho  books  of  tlii> 
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mint.  During  his  superintendency  he  expended  in  wages,  for  machinery,  in  ordinary  sup- 
plies, in  building  storage  vaults,  in  renovating,  ventilating,  electric  lighting,  and  other  needed 
expenditures,  $3,151,790.47;  and  yet,  in  his  final  settlement  with  the  department  under  an 
adverse  administration,  the  accounts  were  so  accurate  as  to  leave  but  a  difference  of  eighteen 
cents,  and  this  in  favor  of  the  late  Superintendent.  His  administration  of  the  Philadelphia 
Post  Office  was  alike  highly  creditable.  'He  accepted  the  appointment  reluctantly,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  President  Grant;  but  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  without  distinction  of 
party,  soon  appreciated  the  value  of  his  services  and  freely  acknowledged  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  his  admirable  management  of  the  office.  Business  methods  were  ajiplied,  old 
abuses  corrected,  unworthy  employees  dismissed,  while  the  worthy  were  protected  in  their 
places  and  promoted  when  opportunity  presented.  Political  conventions  were  permitted  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  while  the  Postmaster  devoted  his  energies  and  those  of  his  subordinates  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  order  which  he  issued  on  taking  charge  of  the  office,  that 
"All  faithful  employees  would  be  retained,  all  others  dismissed,"  was  carried  out  to  the  end  of 
his  term,  as  was  attested  on  his  retirement  from  the  office,  when  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  em- 
ployees it  was  formally  declared  that  "under  Postmaster  Snowden  no  faithful  subordinate  had 
been  discharged,  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  occasion  presented,  had  been  protected  and  pro- 
moted, while  those  %vho  had  been  displaced  were  justly  removed  from  the  service."  Colonel 
Snowden's  pre-eniiueut  quality  is  clearness  and  quickness  of  intellect,  with  remarkable  admini- 
strative ability.  He  grjisps  a  proposition  submitted  to  him  as  if  by  intuition,  and  his  conclu- 
sions are  usually  correct.  He  is  as  ready  of  speech  as  he  is  quick  of  under.'^landing.  As  a  tett 
of  his  executive  ability,  his  plan  and  management  of  the  great  parade  on  December  10,  1S79, 
in  honor  of  General  Grant  on  his  return  from  his  journey  around  the  world,  may  be  ])roperly 
mentioned.  The  entire  management  of  this  stupendous  popular  demonstration  was  placed  in 
his  hands  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia.  For  the  zeal  and  ability 
displayed  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  city  authorities.  The  splendid 
work  accomplished  in  this  great  popular  demonstration  to  the  first  soldier  and  citizen  of  the 
Kepublic  very  naturally  directed  the  attention  of  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission  to 
him,  as  the  one  man  who  could  create  and  organize,  by  his  genius  and  popular  qualities,  the 
great  civic  and  industrial  processional  display  which  was  to  bo  the  central  feature  of  the  cele-  I 

bratiou  which  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  loth,  IGth,  and  17th,  of  September,  1SS7,  in 
connection  with  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Constitution  of  the   United  States.     This  ! 

position  was  tendered  to  him  by  the  Commission,  whose  President  was  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  I 

formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  Iowa  and  United  States  Minister  to  Austria.     That  the  j 

confidence  of  the  Commission  and  country  was  not  misplaced  was  manifested  on  the  loth  of  | 

September,  when  there  was  witnessed  upon  the  great  central  avenue  of  Philadelphia  the  most  ; 

marvellous,  suggestive,  and  instructive  processional  display  ever  witnessed  in  any  city  of  the  , 

world.     From  the  day  he  accepted  the  appointment  until  the  demonstration  took  place,  Colonel  i 

Snowden  gave  to  it  his  entire  time  and  energies.  He  elevated  the  character  of  the  demonstra- 
tion by  determining  in  its  inception  to  make  it  a  great  object-lesson  illustrating  the  progress 
made  by  our  country  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war — embracing  benevolence,  education,  transpor- 
tation, naval  architecture,  and  all  industrial  pursuits — within  a  hundred  years  of  Constitutional 
Government.  This  thought  he  impressed  upon  the  display  from  the  first  division,  with  its  typ- 
ical banner,  until  the  last  section  marched  past  in  the  shadows  of  the  evening.  As  a  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  West  remarked:  "I  have  watched  the  processional  display  from  the 
beginning  until  its  close,  and  confess  that  it  is  so  far  beyond  my  highest  conception  or  expecta- 
tion, that  I  am  overwhelmed  with  its  majesty,  and  can  only  thank  God  that  I  live  in  a  country 
that  can  produce  such  a  marvellous  lesson  of  progress  and  industrial  independence,  and  that 
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a  citizen  with  genius  to  conceive  its  creation  and  ability  enough  to  present  it  to  iL,- 
pubhc."  Not  only  were  the  character  and  objects  of  the  display  worthy  of  our  country,  but  it- 
management  was  perfect.  It  took  eight  hours  to  pass  a  given  point,  and  contained  over  fort\ 
thousand  men,  three  thousand  horses,  one  hundred  and  fifty -seven  bands,  and  over  three  hun- 
dred floats,  each  one  bearing  its  precious  burden  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  a  century.  Tii- 
Indian  exhibit,  which  contrasted  the  savage  warrior,  mounted,  with  all  his  war  trappings,  with 
the  students  from  the  Carlisle  School  and  Lincoln  Institution,  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  exhibit,  which  illustrated  transportation,  from  the  old  pack- 
horse,  through  the  Conestoga  wagon,  mail-coach,  canal-boat,  packet,  up  to  its  highest  develojj- 
ment— the  fast  freight-car  and  Pullman  palace-car,  with  engine  attached — was  perfect.  The 
exhibit  in  naval  architecture  and  the  Baldwin  and  Eckley  B.  Coxe's  exhibit  were  remarkable. 
But  why  particularize  when  all  were  so  illustrative  and  perfect  in  design  and  execution?  At 
the  close  of  his  labors  the  Commission  wrote  the  following  flattering  letter,  which  expresses  the 
universal  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his  Bervices : 

"  CONRTITUTIONAL  CeNTENNT-U,   COMMISSION, 

'Celebration,  SEiTEitnEit  15,  16,  and  17,  1887. 
'907  Wajjjut  Street,  Philadelphia,  September  21,  1887. 
"Dear  Sir:— In  transmitting  to  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  thanks  adopted  by  the  Cun- 
situtional  Centennial  Commission  at  their  final  meeting,  permit  us  to  express  our  high  appreci- 
ation of  the  fidelity,  energy,  intelligence,  and  ability  which  marked  your  management  of  the 
Industrial  and  Civic  Department  of  the  Celebration,  to  which  is  due  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
greatest  trades  display  ever  witnessed  in  America,  and  to  add  our  personal  congratulations  to 
the  many  which  you  have  received.     Permit  us,  also,  to  express  our  gratification  that  we  were 
brought  by  the  work  of  the  Commission  into  such  close  and  agreeable  relations. 
"Believe  us  to  bo,  with  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 

"Your  sincere  and  obliged  friends, 
"John  A.  Kasson,  President,  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission. 
"Amos  R.  Little,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 
"Hampton  L.  Carson,  Secretary. 
"To  Col.  A.  Loudon  Siiowden." 

As  a  man,  Colonel  Snowdeu  has  ever  been  loyal,  patriotic,  and  public-spirited.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  he  organized,  partly  clothed,  and  fed  for  weeks  a  regiment,  and  wa-^ 
commissioned  its  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  quota  of  troops  from  Pennsylvania  being  full,  the 
regiment  was  divided,  six  companies  going  with  their  officers  into  the  Sickles  Brigade  from  Kew 
York,  and  the  other  four  companies  were  incorporated  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Reserves.  On  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Director  he  returned  to  the  mint  service,  but  subse- 
quently participated  in  the  skirmishes  preceding  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  as  a  member  of 
the  First  City  Troop  of  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Snowden  was  connected  for  over  fifteen  years 
with  this  command,  which  was  Washington's  body-guard  during  a  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Ho  passed  through  all  the  subordinate  grades  and  was  commissioned  as  its  commanding  oflicer 
in  1S77.  As  an  effective  and  eloquent  public  speaker,  ho  has  but  a  few  equals,  and  is  always 
welcomed  %vith  enthusiasm  whenever  ho  rises  to  respond  to  a  sentiment  or  to  discuss  a  question 
at  issue  before  the  people.  Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  that  can  bo  bestowed  upon  him  as  a 
man  is  that  those  who  admire  and  esteem  him  most  are  found  in  every  walk  of  life,  from  the 
most  honored  and  exalted  to  the  humblest,  who  can  always  turn  to  him  as  a  helper  and  friend. 
In  business  affairs  he  has  taken  an  active  and  conspicuous  part.  During  a  portion  of  the  period 
he  was  Postmaster  and  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  he  was  Vice-President  and  subsequently 
President  of  the  Fire  Association,  the  second  largest  insurance  company  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  two  years  was  President  of  the  United  Fire   Underwriters  of  America,  a  national  organi- 
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zatiou  embracing  nearl}-  all  the  insurance  companies   doing  business  in  the  United    States. 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1SS8,  Colonel  Snowdeu  took  a  conspicuous  part,  as  he  did  in  ; 

the  campaign  of    1SS4,  when    his  friend,  James  G.  Blaine,  was  a  candidate.     In    both  these  j 

campaigns  he  accompanied  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  tour  through  several  States,  and  rendered  most  \ 

valuable  service  in  discussing  the  issues  involved  in  the  contest.     In  July,  ISSO,  he  accepted  ! 

the  appointment  of  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  to  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia, 
voluntarily  tendered    him  by  President  Harrison.     In  this  new  field  of   the  public  duty,  he  \ 

manifested  so  nmch  ability  that  in  recognition  Congress  raised  the'grade  of  the  mission  to  that  I 

of  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  or  to  a  mission  of  the  first  class.     The  { 

intelligence,  energy,  and  tact  displayed  by  Minister  Snowden  at  Athens  and  Bucharest,  where  j 

he  negotiated  important  treaties,  resulted  in  his  transfer  to  Madrid.     At  this  court  we  had  i 

many  grave  diplomatic  questions  of  long  standing,  which  President  Harrison  believed  should  be  j 

closed.      With   this  object  in  view,  without  consultation.   Minister  Snowden  was    transferred  j 

from  Athens   to   Madrid   in    July,   1S92.     Among   the   questions   that   demanded    settlement  j 

was  our  claim  for  indemnity  from  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  destruction  of  the  property  i 

of  the  American  mission  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  for  the  return  of  the  missionaries  to  j 

the  island.     This  question  had  arisen  in  ISSC  during  President  Cleveland's  first  term,  and  j 

had  been  pressed   upon   the  attention  of  the   Spanish    Government,  with  more  or  less  force,  i 

by  four  or  five  Ministers  and  Charges  d'Alfaires  of  the  United  States,  with  no  perceptible  ; 

advance  toward  a  settlement.     The  question,  so  far  as  Spain  was  concerned,  was  surrounded  ' 

by  many  embarrassments,   but  was  pressed  with   so   much  persistency  and  tact  by  Minister  ' 

Snowden,  that  the  Government  ultimately  yielded  and  agreed  to  pay  the  indemnity  demanded,  ; 

which  fully  covered  the  loss  of  property,  and  also  granted  authority  for  the  return  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  prosecution  of  their  beneficent  work.  This  diplomatic  result  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  second  term  of  President  Cleveland  had  commenced.  It  devolved  upon  his 
Secretary  of  State  to  extend  to  Minister  Snowden  the  special  thanks  of  our  Government.  Other 
matters  of  iuterset  were  taken  up  and  pressed  to  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  Reciprocity 
Treaty  negotiated  between  the  two  governments  had  recently  been  put  in  force,  and  required 
skill  and  tact  in  interpreting  its  provisions  so  as  to  promote  American  interests.  The  accept- 
ance by  the  Spanish  Government  of  cur  invitation  to  send  a  royal  representative  to  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  as  the  guest  of  our  nation,  was  obtained  with  much  difficulty.  Indeed,  it  is 
well  known  that,  but  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  our  Minister,  the  embarrassments  thrown  in 
the  way,  partly  by  our  Government,  would  have  prevented  the  Infanta  Eulalie  from  coming  to 
America.  Our  Minister  obtained  aud  preserved  during  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  situation 
the  cordial  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Spanish  Government,  so  much  so  that  on  his  retiring 
from  office  the  Queen  Regent  conferred  upon  him  the  Grand  Cordon  of  Isabella  the  Catholic, 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  Spain,  and  to  which  the  Minister  was  not  entitled  from  his  rank  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  on  his  retirement  from 
office  in  Madrid,  being  free  to  accept  honors  without  the  formal  consent  of  Congress,  he  ac- 
cepted from  the  King  of  Greece  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Saviour,  tho  highest  order  of 
Greece,  which  was  conferred  b}-  King  George  as  a '"mark  of  his  personal  friendship."  The 
King  of  Roumania  forwarded  to  London,  to  be  delivered  to  the  ex-Minister  as  he  passed 
through  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Crown  of  Roumania,  in 
"  recognition  not  only  of  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  two  governments,  but  as  a  mark  of  high 
personal  esteem."  During  tho  memorable  political  campaign  of  1S90 — just  closed — tho  services 
of  ex-Minister  Snowden  were  in  great  demand  in  all  parts  of  tho  country,  due  not  only  to  his 
ability  as  a  speaker,  but  to  his  especial  equipment  in  discussing  the  financial  questions  involved 
in  the  contest.     For  many  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  silver  question  in  all 
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its  theoretical  aud  practical  bearings.  He  had  helped  prepare  the  Coinage  Act  of  1S73,  whii,''; 
suspended  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  was  familiar,  from  personal  association,  not  onlv 
with  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  act,  but  with  the  motives  that  actuated  tho- 
having  it  in  charge.  In  addition,  being  conversant  with  the  history  of  our  entire  coinrip. 
legislation,  the  causes  that  produced  changes  and  modifications  in  tho  law,  since  the  first  act  <■[ 
1793,  he  was  in  many  respects  the  best-equipped  speaker  in  the  cause  of  sound  money  in  th- 
exciting* contest  that  ended  in  the  election  of  Major  McKinley  to  the  Presidency.  Instead  (f 
fearing  interruption  and  questions  put  by  his  auditors,  he  invited  them,  and  as  a  result  lii- 
speecUcs  were  powerful  appeals  to  the  judgment  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  As  a  writer  li. 
has  contributed  many  interesting  and  valuable  papers  on  technical  subjects  and  of  a  publi- 
character.  He  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  literary  and  social  life  of  Philadelphia,  and  i- 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosoj)hical  Society,  St.  Andrew's,  the  Philadelphia  Club,  the  Stato 
in  Schuylkill,  the  Union  League,  and  many  other  literary,  military,  and  social  organizations.  In 
186i  ho  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Robinson,  daughter  of  Isaac  Robinson  Smith,  of  Philadelphia 
By  this  marriage  he  has  two  daughters,  Caroline  S.,  Mary  Buchanan,  and  a  son,  Charles  Ran 
dolph  Suowden.  The  space  allotted  to  biographical  sketches  in  this  volume  is  so  contractcil 
that  only  a  brief  outline  can  be  presented;  but  in  this  instance  we  think  enough  has  been 
written  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  considered  as  a  public  official, 
diplomat,  gifted  orator,  and  enterprising  and  public-s])irited  citizen,  with  an  ancestry  extendini; 
back  to  t)ie  first  settlement  of  the  country,  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  a  thoroughly 
representative  American. 

GEORGE  G.  MEADE. 

M.\j.-Gen.  George  Gohdon  Meade,  U.S.A.,  hero  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  was 
bom  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  December  31,  1S15,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  November  C,  1S72.  His 
father  was  Richard  Worsam  Meade,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  who  followed  his  business  as  a 
merchant  and  ship-owner  in  Cadiz,  and  from  1S05  to  1S16  was  United  States  Navy  Agent  for 
that  port.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  that  the  subject  of  tliis  sketch  was  born. 
While  he  was  still  an  infant,  his  father  became  involved  in  litigation  growing  out  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  and  was  unjustly  incarcerated  in  prison  in  Cadiz  during  two  years,  being  only  re- 
leased at  last  by  an  order  from  the  King  obtained  through  the  iiiterposition  of  the  United  State.- 
Minister.  During  tho  term  of  his  imprisonment,  however,  Mr.  Jleado's  family  had  been  sent 
back  to  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  claim  cases  in  tho  history  of  the  United 
States  grew  out  of  the  indebtedness  of  Spain  to  Mr.  Meade,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars.  In  prosecuting  this  claim,  the  most  celebrated  lawyers  of  the  country  were  retained, 
including  Webster,  Clay,  and  Choato.  A  bill  enforcing  it  twice  passed  tho  Senate  and  once  thr 
House  of  Representatives,  but,  not  being  passed  by  both  houses  in  tho  same  session,  it  failed  to 
become  a  law.  Supported  by  a  treaty,  by  documentary  proofs,  by  a  special  atTirmation  of  the 
Spanish  Cortez,  and  by  the  royal  sign  manual,  neither  Mr.  Meade  nor  his  heirs  were  ever  ablo 
to  obtain  tho  payment  of  this  claim.  Young  Meado  attended  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  after- 
ward—a remarkable  fact  when  one  considers  his  later  history — was  a  pui)il  in  a  school  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  conducted  by  Salmon  P.  Chaso,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  Meade 
was  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Later  still  ho  attended  an  institution  at 
Mount  Hope,  near  Baltimore,  Md. ;  from  which  he  went  to  tho  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  W^est  Point,  where  ho  was  graduated  in  1S35.  On  leaving  the  Military  School  with  the 
rank  of  Second  Lieutenant,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Artillery  and  ordered  to  Florida. 
where  he  served  in  tho  war  of  the  United  States  Government  against  tho  Seminolo  Indians. 
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Here  his  health  failed,  and  it  became  necessary  for  hira  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  to 
save  his  life.  He  was  detailed  to  conduct  a  party  of  Seminoles  to  Arkansas,  and  then  ordered 
to  Watertown  Arsenal,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  on  ordnance  duty  until  October  26,  1836, 
when  he  resigned.  He  now  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  civil  engineer,  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  he  remained  until  April,  1837,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  from  the  AVar  Department  to  make  a  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine 
Kiver,  Tekas,,  which  ho  completed,  and  afterward  assisted  iu  the  survey  of  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  duty  which  lasted  him  until  February,  1839.  In  18-10  the  boundary  lino  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Texas  was  being  surveyed,  and  Mr.  Meade  was  employed  in  the 
astronomical  branch  of  the  expedition.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  assistant  civil 
engineer  in  the  survey  of  the  northwestern  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  British 
America.  On  December  31,  1840,  young  Meade  married  Margaretta,  a  daughter  of  John 
Sergeant.  On  ]\Iay  IP,  1842,  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  and  continued  to  bo  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  northeastern  boundary  until 
November  of  the  following  year;  and  in  1844-45  he  was  engaged  on  surveys  in  the  Delaware 
Bay.  In  1845  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Mexico,  and  in  September  of  that  year 
Lieutenant  Meade  joined  the  staff  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  During 
the  next  year  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  do  la  Palma,  and  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Matamoras;  and  later,  under  Gen.  William  A.  Worth,  led  the  assault  on  Inde- 
pendence Hill  at  Monterey, — for  which  he  was  brevetted  First  Lieutenant — and  shared  in  the 
march  to  Tampico.  At  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Robert  Patter- 
son, of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Lieutenant  Meade  returned  home,  and  from 
1847  to  1849  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses  in  Delaware  Bay  and  in  map- 
ping surveys  of  Florida  reefs.  From  1849  to  1855  he  was  part  of  the  time  in  the  field  against 
the  Seminoles;  then  on  lighthouse  duty;  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  August  4,  1851,  and  then  engaged  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses  until  May  19, 
185C,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Captain;  and  from  that  time  until  ISCl  was  in  charge  of  all 
the  northern  lake  surveys.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Captain 
Meade  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  His  appointment  was  dated  August  31, 
18G1,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  Pennsylvania  Reserves  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  June  IS,  1802,  he  was  promoted  Major  of  Topographical  Engi- 
neers. During  the  Peninsular  Campaign  he  commanded  his  brigade  in  tho  battles  of  Mechau- 
icsville  and  Gaines'  Mills,  and  at  New  IMarket  Cross-Roads  or  Glendale,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  for  treatment  and  soon  recovered,  rejoining  the  Army 
of  tho  Potomac  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  invasion  of 
Maryland  General  Meade  commanded  the  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Reserves  during  the  ab- 
Benceof  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds,  and  at  tho  battle  of  South  Mountain  and  at  Antietam.  In  the 
latter  battle  he  succeeded  iu  flanking  tho  enemy  from  tho  right,  and  so  signalized  himself  by 
his  skill  and  intrepidity  that,  after  tho  wounding  of  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, General  McClellan  placed  him  in  command  of  tho  First  Corps.  In  this  engagement  Gen- 
eral Meade's  horse  was  shot  under  him.  In  October  and  November,  1862,  he  was  in  command 
of  tho  division  which  at  Fredericksburg  was  opposed  to  the  troops  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
which  alone  of  all  the  army  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  enemy's  lines — actually  finding 
itself  "in  tho  presence  of  tho  enemy's  reserves."  General  Meade  had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 
and  for  want  of  timely  support  his  division  was  finally  forced  back.  He  was  now  promoted 
Major-Genoral,  his  commission  dating  November  29,  1862,  and  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  He  commanded  this  corps  at  the  battle 
of  Chancollorsvillo.     On  June  23,  1SC3,  General  Meade  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Array  of 
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the  Potomac.  The  appointment  was  unexpected,  and  the  situation  was  one  that  was  extifuivh 
hazardous  and  perplexing.  The  change  in  command  was  made  while  the  corps  were  on  tin 
march  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  which  had  pushed  its  way  into  the  invaded  country.  Gen. 
Meade  knew  nothing  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  and  very  little  of  his  own  command.  He  wji-- 
ordered  to  relieve  General  Hooker  while  the  army  lay  encamped  about  Frederick,  Md.,  LeeV 
having  marched  up  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Meade  at  once  determined  to  follow  the  enemy, 
making  a  parallel  march  on  the  opposite  side  of  South  Mountain,  arranging  his  troops  so  as  to 
guard  the  passes  in  order  to  prevent  a  descent  on  Baltimore,  and  with  the  final  intention  of  har- 
assing Leo  into  a  general  engagement.  Forced  marches  brought  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  tu 
positions  from  which  they  could  deploy  a  larger  line  between  Westminster  and  VVa}"nesborougli. 
Lee  concentrated  east  of  South  Mountain,  while  Meade's  columns  occupied  the  slope  along  Pipi' 
Creek,  the  left  wing  being  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.  On  the  morning 
of  July  1st  there  was  a  collision  between  National  cavalry  and  the  head  of  a  Confederate  col- 
umn near  the  latter  city.  General  Reynolds  sent  infantry  to  support  the  cavalry,  but  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Confederates  drove  them  back  and  through  the  town  to  the  hills.  Gen. 
Winfield  S.  Hancock,  after  Reynolds  had  fallen,  was  sent  by  Meade  to  direct  operations  at  Get- 
tysburg; and,  finding  the  Confederate  army  approaching  in  force,  sent  a  messenger  to  General 
Meade  to  bring  forward  his  troops  to  the  heights  near  Gettysburg,  where  ho  posted  the  rem- 
nants of  the  two  corps  which  had  already  been  engaged.  Hancock  returned  to  Taneytown  and 
reported  to  Meade,  advising  the  selection  of  Gettysburg  as  a  defensive  position;  and  this  advicu 
was  fortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  accepted,  and  the  concentration  of  the  Union  forces  was  made 
there.  During  that  night  and  the  following  morning  the  Union  troops,  under  Hancock,  took 
position  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  while  Lee  posted  his  on  Seminary  Ridge,  further  w'est.  General 
Meade  arrived  at  the  front  soon  after  noon  on  July  2d,  and  on  four  o'clock  of  that  day  the  bat- 
tle was  opened  by  the  Confederates  making  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Third  Corps,  which  formed 
the  left  and  left  centre;  and  the  fight  soon  became  general  along  the  entire  line.  The  Third 
Corps  was  routed,  but  fortunately  without  the  line  being  broken,  the  Union  troops  being 
strongly  reinforced  from  the  right,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict  gaining  the  possession  of  Little 
Round  Top,  which  proved  to  be  a  position  of  vital  importance.  It  was  afterward  charged 
against  General  !Meade  that  the  first  attack  of  the  Confederates  had  induced  him  to  make  active 
preparations  for  a  retreat,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  had  actually  given  up  the  hope  of  holding 
the  position ;  but  General  Meade,  before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  denied  that  he  '"ever  had  intended  or  thought  for  one  instant  to  withdraw  the  army,  un- 
less the  military  contingencies  which  the  future  should  develop  during  the  course  of  the  day 
might  render  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  bo  so  withdrawn."  On  the  evening  of  the 
2d  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  position  was  a  bad 
one,  but  that  either  retreating  or  attacking  would  be  unadvisable.  In  the  mean  time  General 
Lee  determined  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  following  day;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day  (the 
3d)  Meade  took  the  oft'ensivo  against  General  Ewell,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  in 
trenchments  which  he  had  captured  on  tho  riglit.  The  Confederates  opened  fire  at  one  o'clock 
with  one  hundred  and  forty-five  guns,  the  Union  artillery  having  only  eighty,  advantageously 
planted  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  After  the  artillery  fire  ceased.  General  Pickett's  division  made  its 
celebrated  attack  on  Meade's  centre,  under  a  terrific  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery  both,  jiourcd 
in  from  all  sides,  and  was  nearly  annihilated.  An  advance  on  the  left  was  then  ordered  by 
General  Meade,  which  drove  back  Hood's  division.  Both  armies  remained  in  their  position  until 
tho  evening  of  the  4th,  when  Lee  retreated  to  the  Potomac  and  intrenched  himself.  Jleade  fol- 
lowed slowly,  coming  up  with  the  Confederates  on  the  12th,  but  postponing  the  attack  in  defer- 
ence to  the  decision  of  a  council  of  war.     On  the  morning  of  tho  1-lth  an  advance  was  ordered. 
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but  during  the  night  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river.     The  Confederate  force  engaged  at  Get- 
tysburg was  about  69,000  men,  while  the  effective  strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  said 
to  have  been  between  82,000  and  84,000  men — this  superiority  being,  however,  measurably  neu- 
tralized by  the  fatigues  of  long  marches.     On  the  Union  side,  2,834:  men  were  killed,  13,733 
wounded,  6,643  missing;  in  all,  23,210.     No  accurate  account  of  the  Confederate  loss  was  ever        ! 
obtained,  but  it  is  estimated  at  36,000,  of  which  number  nearly  14,000  were  prisoners.     At  the        i 
most  critical  moment  General  Hancock  fell  among  his  men  on  the  line  of  Stannard's  Brigade, 
desperately  wounded,  but  he  continued  to  direct  the  fight  until  victory  was  assured,  and  then 
he  sent  Major  Mitchell  of  his  staff  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  to  General  Jleade.     The  battle        j 
of  Gettysburg  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  modern  times.     For  three  days  the  largest        j 
armies  handled  in  modern  warfare  maintained  a  fierce  and  persistent  struggle.     More  than  two 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery  at  intervals  of  this  dreadful  drama  belched  forth  missiles  of  destruc-     .  \ 
tion,  and  made  the  grand  old  hills  tremble  as  with  the  thunders  of  heaven  or  with  the  throes  of        j. 
volcanic  fires.     The  responsibility  of  Meade  was  tremendous  to  contemplate.     In  accepting  the        \ 
judgment  of  General  Hancock  as  to  the  proper  place  for  the  battle,  he  resisted  the  opinions  of        I 
two  or  three  other  leading  generals  who  were  opposed  to  this  decision.     But  Hancock  was  cor- 
rect in  his  judgment,  and'by  his  magnificent  management  of  his  portion  of  the  line  of  battle         [ 
confirmed  the  wisdom  of  his  opinion.     Both  Meade  and  Hancock  were  the  recipients  of  universal         ' 
praise  and  admiration  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  for  the  magnificent  handling  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  this  conflict.     As  a  reward  for  his  extraordinary  success — vital  at  this  ]ieriod 
of  the  war— General  Meade  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army,  his  com- 
mission dating  July  3,  1863.     From  this  time  forward  there  was  a  period  of  comparative  inac- 
tivity in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  followed  by  the  actions  beginning  with  Bristoo's 
Station  and  ending  at  Mine  Hun  in  December,  1863.     It  can  be  said  of  General  Meade's  com- 
mand of  the  army  that  it  experienced  no  reverses  while  he  held  it ;  and  he  was  continued  at  its 
head  after  General  Grant  had  been  made  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and 
had  assumed  personal  direction  of  all  operations.     During  two  years,  or  more  than  half  the 
period  of  its  existence,  General  Meade  was  in  immediate  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  he  was  in  every  campaign  of  that  army  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  in  all  of  its 
battles  except  two.     On  August  8,  1864,  he  was  made  Major-General  of  the   United  States 
Army;  and,  as  a  special  honor,  was  given  the  command  in  the  grand  review  which  took  place 
in  V\''ashington  after  the  close  of  the  war.       During  the  time  which  intervened  prior  to  the 
Southern  States  resuming  regular  political  relations  with  the  Government,  General  Meade  com- 
manded the  Military  Divi.sion  of  the  Atlantic.     From  August,  1806,  to  January,  1S08,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  East.     From  the  latter  period  until  August,  1868,  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Military  District  embracing  Georgia  and  Alabama ;  then  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  South,  including  the  same  States  with  South  Carolina  and  Florida;  and  from 
March,  1S69,  to  his  death  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic. 
General  Meade's  death  was  caused  by  pneumonia,  aggravated  bj-  complications  resulting  from 
a  gunshot  wound  which  he  received  at  New  Market  Cross-Roads.     He  was  buried  with  imposing 
military  honors.     In  1865  General  Meade  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard.     He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount 
Park.     In  that  park  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Meade,  designed  by  Milne  Calden,  which 
was  dedicated  October  18,  1887.  A  . .       •  '  '-' 
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GEORGE  BABNES. 

George  Barnes,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  founder  of  several  leading  bni;k- 
ing  institutions  in  that  city,  and  widely  known  as  President  of  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manuf,,  ■• 
turiug  Company,  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  tli- 
municipal  borough  of  Teuterden,  County  of  Kent,  England,  ou  October  1,  1S27,  and  died  in  tho 
city  of  New  York,  on  October  IT,  1S92.  Mr.  Barnes  was  brought  up  and  educated  in  his  nntr... 
country.  At  the  age.  of  sixteen  he  came  to  America  and  went  to  live  at  Syracuse,  then  a  tin  i\  - 
ing  town  of  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Hero  he  was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance and  winning  the  friendship  of  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  then  the  leading  lawyer  of  Syram- 
and  one  of  its  most  energetic  and  esteemed  citizens.  Pleased  with  the  lad's  brightness  and  am 
bition,  Mr.  Wilkinson  encouraged  him  to  apply  himself  to  study;  and  in  a  short  time,  when  1.- 
had  concluded  to  adopt  a  professional  career,  he  made  a  place  for  him  as  a  law  student  in  tl,. 
office  of  Wilkinson  &  Bagg,  the  well-known  law  firm  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  hea.! 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  friendship  for  Mr.  Barnes  was  destined  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  la;- 
ter's  whole  subsequent  career.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  without  doubt  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Syra- 
cuse of  that  day.  He  had  settled  in  the  place  as  far  back  as  1S19,  and  when  he  first  hung  wa 
his  sign  as  a  lawyer  his  office  was  so  far  "out  in  the  fields"  as  to  be  the  subject  of  good-naturnl 
ridicule.  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  the  laugh  on  his  side  when,  as  the  town  exjianded,  his  office  wa- 
fouud  to  bo  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  business  district.  Although  a  keen  and  accomplished  law- 
yer, Mr.  Wilkinson  did  not  confine  himself  to  professional  duties.  At  the  time  of  youii^' 
Barnes'  advent  in  Syracuse,  he  had  already  entered  upon  an  active  career  as  a  railroad  mnna 
ger,  and  gave  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  railway  development.  Under  his  skilful 
direction  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  Piailroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  President  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1S37  until  it  was  merged  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  won  the  reputa 
tiou  of  being  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  early  railroads;  and  tho  confidence  occasioned  !.v 
the  fact  that  it  was  built  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  capital  stock  subsciibui 
for  was  sustained  in  (be  whole  course  of  its  subsequent  management.  Through  Jlr.  Wilkin- 
son's interest  young  Mr.  Barnes  was  given  a  place  in  tho  service  of  tho  company,  beginning  as 
junior  bookkeeper.  Ho  appreciated  the  opportunity  this  opening  presented  for  advancenunt. 
and  by  diligence  and  devotion  to  duty  rose  step  by  step  to  the  position  of  Superintendent,  aii'i 
for  a  number  of  years  was  closely  allied  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  his  various  railroad  projects  aU'i 
in  the  several  developments  and  constructions  which  eventuated  in  the  consolidation  of  tin 
seven  roads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  in  1  ?■"'■'■• 
upon  tho  completion  of  tho  Rochester  and  Syracuse  Direct  Railroad,  which  had  been  organized  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson  and  his  friends  for  that  purpose.  Freed  from  his  railroad  connections  by  tho 
consolidation,  Mr.  Barnes  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  and  old  home  in  England.  Upon  his  rctm n 
he  bought  the  Syracuse.  Evening  Chronicle — a  newspiaper  which,  as  the  Free  Democrat,  had 
been  founded  in  185:2 — and,  adopting  the  principles  of  tho  Republican  Party,  then  rapidly  ac- 
quiring strength  throughout  the  North,  made  it  tho  first  Republican  daily  published  in  tlio 
State  outside  of  New  York  City.  Disposing  of  this  journal  in  1855,  he  removed  the  following 
year  to  Cincinnati  and  accepted  the  office  of  General  Superintendent  of  the  Marietta  and  C'i" 
cinnati  Railroad,  then  just  getting  into  practical  operation.  Like  many  similar  enterpri-is  \n 
the  new  West  at  that  jieriod,  this  road  succumbed  during  the  financial  disturbances  of  l^'" 
Mr.  Barnes  now  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  in  18.58  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  l>oconi- 
ing  cashier  and  manager  of  tho  Central  City  Bank.     In  1S60  he  bought  the  interest  of  ^^  ill"'"" 
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B.  Cogswell  iu  the  manufacturiDg  business  of  Sweet,  Brother  &  Co. — a  firm  which  had  but  one         ! 
rival  iu  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  cutter-knives  for  reapers  and  mowers,  then         ''■ 
coming  into  extensive  use.     This  business— originated  on  a  small  scale  at  Syracuse  in  1858  by 
William  A.  Sweet  and  his  brother,  Anson  A.  Sweet,  who  were  joined  a  year  later  by  Mr.  Cogs-         1 
well— acquired  such  importance  that  its  proprietors  engaged  in  1803  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  I 

a  superior  quality  of  which  was  demanded  in  their  special  product.     In  18G-1  the  firm  was  reor-         \ 
ganized'as  a  stock  company,  under  the  corporate  name  of  Sweet,  Barnes  &  Co. ;  and  Mr.  Barnes         j 
withdrew  from  banking  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  development  of  its 
business.     In  ISOS  the  steel-works  were  sold  to  Mr.  Sweet,  and  that  industry  has  since  been  1 

conducted  as  the  Sweet  Manufacturing  Company.     The  corporate  name  of  Sweet,  Barnes  &  Co.  i 

remained  in  use  until  1873,  when  the  style  George  Barnes  &  Co.  was  adopted.     At  the  outset  1 

the  works  of  the  company  occupied  a  commodious  site  in  the  Fifth  Ward  in  Syracuse — a  section  j 

of  the  city  to  which  many  industries  had  been  attracted  through  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Wilkin-  j 

son,  previously  mentioned,  who,  while  President  of  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  Kailroad  Company,  1 

had  procured  the  location  there  of  the  railroad  workshops.     Additions  to  the  original  buildings  ] 

were  made  from  time  to  time,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr  Barnes,  and  the  works  grew  to  im-  j 

posing  proportions,  presenting  an  unbroken  frontage  of  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ' 

on  JIarcellus  Street  and  somewhat  less  on  Wyoming  Street,  and  being  three  stories  in  height.  } 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  use  of  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  consequent  upon  the  effective  1 

way  in  which  they  had  been  brought  to  public  notice  at  the  several  great  international  exhibi-  j 

tions,  caused  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  cutter-knives,. and  to  meet  this  demand  in  a  ! 

way  that  should  prove  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  trade  required  no  ordinary  ability.     The  I 

business,  moreover,  was  flourishing  to  such  an  extent  that  competition  arose  in  several  quarters.  j 

It  is  a  sufficient  tribute  to  Mr.  Barnes'  ability  as  a  manager  to  say  that  between  the  years  1SG8  j 

and  1ST7  the  business  of  the  company  over  which  he  presided  actually  quadrupled.     In  the  year  I 

last  mentioned  an  arrangement  was  effected  by  •which  the  works  at  Syracuse  were  consolidated  j 

with  similar  works  at  other  places,  and  the  new  corporation,  known  as  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  i 

Manufacturing  Company,  became  the  successor  to  George  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse;  of  the  | 

Whitman  &  Miles  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Akron,   Ohio,  and  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  of  the  | 

Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  of  Ballard,  Fast  &  Co.,  of  Canton, 
Ohio;  and  of  Collinsou,  Burch  &  Co.,  of  St.  Catharine's,  Ontario.     The  new  company  began  | 

operation  with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  increased  subsequently  to 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Barnes  was  elected  President  of  this  great  corporation,  and 
continued  at  its  head  until  his  death.  His  associates  in  the  Board  of  Officers  were  Mr.  A.  L. 
Conger,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Vice-President;  Mr.  I.  C.  Alden,  of  the  same  city,  Treasurer;  and  Mr. 
George  E.  Dana,  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  Secretary.  At  its  various  factories  and  agencies  the 
company  employs  a  thousand  men,  and  for  years  past  its  annual  output  has  had  a  value  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  entire  control  of  the  business,  now  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  country,  is  in  the  hands  of  this  corporation,  which,  while  perfecting  the  prod- 
uct, has  by  its  able  methods  and  improved  machinery  steadily  reduced  the  price.  The  special 
talent  of  !Mr.  Barnes  as  a  financier  found  a  number  of  useful  outlets  during  his  long  and  honor- 
able business  career.  As  early  as  1S55  he  took  part  as  an  incorporator  in  founding  the  Onon- 
daga County  Savings  Bank,  which  developed  into  one  of  the  most  stable  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  State,  having  at  the  time  Mr.  Barnes  resigned  his  trusteeship  upward  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred open  accounts,  covering  about  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  deposits,  and  also  a  sur- 
plus of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  In  1860  Mr.  Barnes  took  an  active  part  in 
founding  the  Trust  and  Deposit  Company  of  Onondaga,  of  which,  after  a  long  term  of  service 
as  Vice-President,  he  became  President.     In  1S73  ho  co-operated  with  others  iu  organizing  the 
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State  Bank  of  Syracuse,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  insti- 
tution also  he  became  President.  A  thorough  business  man  as  well  as  financier,  he  continued 
an  important  factor  in  the  commercial  activity  of  Syracuse,  until  obliged  by  failing  health  to 
give  up  active  participation  in  affairs.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
resiiect  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  party ;  but  his  corporate  duties  were  too 
absorbing  to  permit  him  to  entertain  any  thought  of  holding  pubhc  office.  In  religous  faith  hu 
was  a  Unitarian.  One  of  his  favorite  charities  was  the  Onondaga  County  Orphan  Asylum,  to 
the  affairs  of  which  he  gave  earnest  attention  during  many  years,  being  for  a  decade  or  more 
its  Treasurer,  and  as  such  the  manager  of  its  finances,  which  were  placed  on  a  sound  footing 
during  his  incumbency.  Few  residents  of  Syracuse  were  more  attached  than  he  was  to  that 
flourishing  city,  with  the  growth  and  development  of  which  his  life  ran  parallel.  But  a  village 
when  he  first  entered  it,  he  saw  it  rise  to  a  prominent  position  among  the  cities  of  the  Union, 
a  hive  of  industry  and  a  centre  of  refinement,  intelligence,  and  prosperity.  His  share  in  this 
growth  and  development  was  an  important  one,  and  the  great  industry  which  ripened  under  lii.s 
care  and  management  is  a  monument  to  him  of  which  his  posterity  may  well  be  proud.  In  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  pure-minded  and  useful  citizen,  Mr.  Barnes  shone  conspicuous  among 
his  follows.  He  took  a  keen  pride  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  ho  made  his  home  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  within  its  limits.  Mr.  Barnes  was  married  in  1S40  to  Miss  Kebecca  S. 
Hoermans,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  Heermans,  of  the  noted  mercantile  house  of  Corning, 
Rathbone  &  Heermans,  of  Albany.  In  her  infancy  this  lady  lost  her  parents  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  where  Mr.  Barnes  made  her  acquaintance. 
Tlieir  union,  an  especial)}'  happy  one,  was  blessed  by  three  children,  two  sous  and  a  daughter, 
the  latter  alone  surviving  him.  She  is  married  to  the  Hon.  Frank  H.  Hiscock,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Barnes  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  from  heart-failure  consequent  upon  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  the  result 
of  a  cold  contracted  on  his  voyage  home  from  Europe,  whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health. 
His  demise  was  widely  deplored,  not  only  in  the  city  in  which  his  life's  activities  had  been  so 
happily  employed  and  in  which  he  held  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens,  but  also  in  thu 
great  manufacturing  world,  in  which  his  conspicuous  merit  and  brilliant  abilities  had  earned 
him  a  leading  position. 

ISAAC  G.  PERRY. 

Hon.  Isaac  Gale  Perry,  a  distinguished  American  architect,  Commissioner  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  State  of  New  Vork  from  1SS3  to  1895,  and  since  the  latter  date  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
with  official  residence  at  Albany,  was  born  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  on  March  24,  1S22.  His  fatlier, 
Seneca  Perry,  son  of  Valentine  Perry,  of  White  Creek,  "Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  was  a  na- 
tive of  that  place  and  was  bred  to  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  builder  and  millwright,  which  he 
followed  with  success  for  a  great  many  years.  The  wife  of  Seneca  Perry  and  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  whoso  maiden  name  was  Martha  Ann  Taggart,  was  a  native  of  London 
derry,  N.  H.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  intelligence  and  a  devout  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  She  died  in  IStlO,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  eight  yeai-s  later  by  her  worthy  hus- 
band. Their  children  were  nine  in  number,  viz.,  Albert,  Isaac  Gale,  Patience  Hays,  JIary  W., 
Valentine,  Martha  A.,  Lutbera  (who  died  young),  Seneca,  and  Elizabeth.  All  the  son.^ 
adopted  their  father's  calling.  Valentino  subsequently  learned  ship-building,  and,  going  to 
Canton,  China,  established  a  shipyard  at  that  place.  He  afterward  established  a  shipyard  in 
Japan,  where  he  was  stricken  with  fever  and  died.  Seneca,  now  deceased,  served  in  the  I  nion 
army  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.     Isaac  Gale  Perry,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent   the 
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first  seven  years  of  his  life  in  the  picturesque  and  historic  locality  of  his  birth.  The  family 
then  removed  to  Keeseville,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  received  his  schooling.  Like  his 
brothers,  he  took  naturally  to  his  father's  trade,  but  with  an  ambition  to  excel  as  a  builder  he 
studied  as  well  as  worked,  and  in  a  comparatively  brief  time  had  mastered  the  elementary  . 
principles  of  construction.  He  then  plunged  into  the  higher  mathematics  and  took  up  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  architecture,  making  drawings  and  original  designs.  His  father,  with  whom 
he  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  business,  thought  all  these  "new-fangled  notions,"  as  he  called 
them,  "nonsense."  But  he  became  converted  to  the  progressive  ideas  of  his  son  when  orders 
for  buildings  came  thick  and  fast  from  the  people  of  Keeseville  and  the  surrounding  country. 
At  the  age  of  thirty,  being  then  practically  master  of  his  professiou,  Mr.  Perry  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  established  himself  as  an  architect  at  No.  229  Broadway.  It  was  a  bold 
step  for  one  whose  training  had  been  acquired  in  a  rural  district,  but  it  proved  successful.  For 
upward  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Perry  carried  on  his  business  in  the  metropolis  with  a  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  commissions  and  also  in  reputation.  In  Kew  York,  where  he  resided, 
he  was  very  popular  and  built  many  fine  private  houses  and  a  number  of  business  buildings. 
In  1857,  just  five  years  after  settling  in  New  York,  Mr.  Perry  was  commissioned  to  furnish 
plans  for  and  superintend  the  construction  of  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Bing- 
hamtou,  N.  Y .  It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  and  he  proved  fully  equal  to  it.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  edifice — a  fine  specimen  of  castellated  Gothic  architecture — permanently  established 
his  reputation,  and  drew  to  him  such  a  volume  of  business  from  residents  of  Binghamton  who 
admired  the  structure  that  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  the  principal  theatre  of  his  activ- 
ities was  in  and  near  that  cit}-.  Among  the  most  notable  structures  erected  under  his  supervi- 
sion in  Binghamton  may  be  named  the  First  Baptist,  the  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal,  the 
Congregational,  and  St.  Patrick's  churches;  the  High  School;  the  Phelps  and  First  National 
bank  buildings;  the  McNamara,  Hagaman,  and  Perry  blocks;  the  Hotel  Bennett,  and  the 
Phelps  mansion.  Besides  these  were  many  elegant  private  residences  and  other  structures  "all 
through  and  far  beyond  the  Chemung  Valley,"  The  volume  of  his  business  in  that  section 
finally  became  so  large  that  he  went  to  live  in  Binghamton.  Being  now  more  accessible,  he 
was  sought  by  leading  men  in  VVilkesbarre,  Scranton,  and  other  near-by  cities,  and  intrusted 
with  important  commissions.  At  Wilkesbarre  he  built  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Opera 
House,  whole  blocks  of  commercial  buildings,  and  the  fine  residence  of  Charles  Parrish  and 
Stanley  Woodward,  besides  numerous  high-class  dwelling-houses.  At  Scranton  he  built  the 
Lackav/anna  Court-House,  the  Second  National  Bank  building,  the  Scranton  Trust  Company's 
bank  building,  the  Public  Library,  the  fine  dwellings  of  Messrs.  Linnen  and  Green,  and  also  the 
residence  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  Jr.,  after  whose  father  the  city  was  named.  At 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  he  built  tht  Dutch  Reformed  church  and  parsonage,  the  Catholic  church, 
the  Farnura  and  Howell  block,  and  other  public  and  private  edifices.  His  reputation  extended 
far  into  the  Western  States  and  brought  him  large  additions  to  his  business,  some  coming  from 
Kansas.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  times  the  work  in  his  office  at  Binghamton  has  embraced 
constructions  exceeding  in  value  in  the  aggregate  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Perry's  reputation, 
based  on  the  importance  and  excellence  of  his  work  ia  so  many  places,  pointed  to  him  as  one 
who  might  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  carrying  forward  of  the  construction  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol at  Albany;  and  on  March  30,  18S3,  Grover  Cleveland,  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  appointed  him  Commissioner  of  the  Capitol,  under  a  new  law  creating  a  single  com- 
missioner to  have  "entire  charge  of  the  interests  which  had  heretofore  been  confined  to  a  board 
of  commissioners."  The  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  within  a  week  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  press  throughout  the  State,  regardless  of  politics,  as  one  of  the  best  that  could 
have  been  made.     In  1895,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Levi  P.  Morton  to  the  Governorship  of 
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the  State,  the  law  under  which  Mr.  Perry  held  ofBce  was  changed.  But  while  the  change 
placed  the  supervision  of  work  upon  the  Capitol  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  Mr. 
Perry  was  retained  in  his  old  position,  under  the  title  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  an  appellatidii 
entirely  in  accord  with  his  own  views  and  more  definitely  professional  than  the  title  of  Couimi^- 
sioner.  Although  a  pronounced  Democrat  in  political  faith,  Mr.  Ferry  was  too  honest  a  citizen 
and  too  thorough  a  professional  man  to  aHow  politics  to  commingle  with  business  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties.  Those  who  have  closely  observed  his  official  career  declare  th.it 
"politics  seem  to  have  but  little  attraction  for  him,  as  his  whole  heart  appears  to  be  wrapjiwl 
up  in  the  cause  and  advancement  of  his  own  profession."  Certain  it  is  that  since  assuming  In, 
public  duties  ho  has  displayed  an  energy,  diligence,  and  fidelity  which  leave  nothing  to  be  dL- 
sired.  His  office  has  been  administered  on  the  broad  principles  of  impartiality,  justice,  iiiid 
honesty;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  has  won  encomiums  from  all  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  his  labors  and  the  exquisite  results 
achieved.  "One  of  the  most  striking,  beautiful,  and  elaborate  specimens  of  his  architectural 
work  on  the  new  Capitol  is  his  design,  arrangement,  and  adornment  of  the  interior  of  the  State 
Library,  which  must  always  attract  the  attention  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  central  hall  of  the  library,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  forty- 
two  feet  by  seventy-two  feet,  with  a  ceiling  fifty-three  feet  in  height,  are  thirty -two  massive, 
highly-polished  columns  of  red  granite.  Of  these,  on  the  first  floor,  are  four  clusters  of  six, 
two  double  and  two  single  ones.  The  capitals  are  in  clusters  of  six,  no  two  of  which  are  alike 
in  design.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  eight  more  clusters  of  granite  columns,  four  clusters  of  four, 
and  four  double  ones.  The  flooring  is  of  red  tile  with  variegated  bordering.  The  ceiling  is  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  adorned  with  most  appropriate  figures  and  allegorical  designs  delicately 
painted  by  a  New  York  artist,  among  which  are  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Byron,  and  Longfellow.  Symbols  of  science  and  art  ajipear  on  the  opposite  sides,  while 
on  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  are  Cupids  floating  among  roses  under  a  summer's  sky.  From  tlie 
central  hall  to  the  right,  on  entering,  is  the  Law  Library,  occupying  a  space  of  thirty  feet  by 
forty-five  feet.  Two  flights  of  stairs  lead  to  the  floors  above.  On  the  left  of  the  central  hall 
are  the  spacious  General  Library  rooms,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  southwest  side  of  the  build- 
iug,  occupying  a  space  of  forty-eight  feet  by  one  hundred  and  four  feet,  also  containing  flights 
of  stairs  leading  to  other  floors.  The  whole  apartments,  both  of  the  ].aw  and  General  Library, 
are  finished  under  the  most  watchful  care  of  Mr.  Perry,  who  designed  to  make  them  a  worthy 
receptacle  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  public  libraries  of  the  world."  With  the  construction  of 
these  libraries  his  name  must  ever  be  associated.  In  themselves  alone  they  constitute  an  en- 
during memorial  to  his  architectural  genius  and  artistic  taste.  The  staircase  of  the  Senate  and 
the  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  are  likewise  enduring  monuments  to  his  painstaking  skill 
and  genius.  In  artistic  design  they  rank  with  the  greatest  architectural  achievements  of  our 
day.  Commissioner  Perry  has  always  been  an  industrious  worker,  not  only  in  originating  de- 
signs and  in  perfecting  and  drawing  up  plans  and  specifications,  but  also  in  making  improve- 
ments and  in  watching  and  supervising  construction.  He  is  absolutely  untiring  in  his  devotion 
to  profe.ssional  matters,  laboring  day  and  night  when  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  work  in 
hand.  The  following  list  of  public  buildings,  erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  from  plans 
and  specifications  prepared  by  him,  attests  his  unwearying  industry  and  gives  a  true  conception 
of  the  scope  of  his  labors:  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Matteawan;  Binghamton,  St. 
Lawrence,  Manhattan,  Willard,  Buffalo,  Middletown,  Hudson  River,  and  Long  Island  State 
Hospitals;  Clinton  Prison,  Dannemora,  and  Auburn  Prison;  Rome  Custodial  Asylum;  'Wo- 
men's Relief  Corps  Home  at  Oxford;  State  Normal  School  at  Jamaica;  Executive  Mansion  at 
Albany;    the  Twenty-third  Regiment  Armory  at  Buft'alo;  State  armories  at  Albany,  Amster- 
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dam,  Cohoes,  Geneva,  Hoosic  Falls,  Jamestown,  Middletowu,  Mohawk,  Malone,  Poughkeepsie, 
Saratoga,  Utica,  Walton,  Catskill,  Glens  Falls,  Hoinellsville,  Kiagara  Falls,  Oleau,  and  Tona- 
wauda;  Mess  Hall,  State  Camp,  at  Peekskill ;  Military  Storehouse  at  Binghamton;  Boat- 
house,  Second  Naval  Division;  and  additions  to  armories  at  Oneonta,  Troy,  Auburn,  and 
Flushing.  Mr.  Perr}''s  architectural  skill  has  elicited  high  compliments  from  many  distin- 
guished aiTthorities,  native  and  foreign ;  and  among  his  cherished  treasures  are  letters  from  a 
number  of  these,  expressing  the  most  flattering  appreciation  of  his  work.  Esjaecially  prized  is 
an  epistle  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Architects,  London,  speaking  in  unqualified  praise  of  sever- 
al of  his  constructions.  Another  valued  epistle  is  from  Archbishop  (now  Cardinal)  Satolli, 
late  Papal  Delegate  in  the  United  States,  in  which  that  eminent  ecclesiastic  declares  that  there 
is  nothing  in  all  Europe  equalling  the  staircase  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  But  above  and  be- 
yond even  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  his  professional  skill,  Mr.  Perry  values  the 
public  approbation  of  his  honesty  in  the  State  service,  which  has  been  aptly  likened  to  a  stately 
granite  shaft,  standing  forth  as  a  monument  to  his  long  and  busy  career.  The  Hon.  David  B. 
Hill,  while  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  voiced  public  sentiment  when,  on  a  notable 
occasion,  he  characterized  Isaac  G.  Perry  as  "an  able,  responsible,  and  competent  architect." 
From  the  public  value  and  great  scope  of  his  professional  and  ofScial  duties,  Mr.  Perry  has  been 
constantly  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  the  press  throughout  the  State;  and  that  this  has  been 
uniformly  favorable  is  the  most  convincing  attest  possible  of  the  high  character  of  his  attain- 
ments. •  Mr.  Perry  is  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance,  tall,  robust  in  frame,  and  bearing 
the  stamp  of  intellectual  power,  decision  of  character,  and  .indomitable  perseverance.  His 
head  is  large,  his  countenance  calm,  dignified,  and  cheerful;  and  his  hair  and  flowing  beard, 
light  brown  in  color,  are  sprinkled  with  gray.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  vanity  in  his 
make-up;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  quite  democratic  in  style  and  affable  in  his  manners.  His  im- 
portant labors,  distinguished  prominence  in  his  profession,  and  long  tenure  of  official  position 
have  contributed  to  making  him  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  State.  Mr.  Perry  %vas  mar- 
ried at  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  on  December  10,  1S4S.  His  estimable  wife,  born  Lucretia  L.  Gibson, 
who  has  been  a  constant  and  loving  helpmeet  to  him  for  nearly  half  a  century,  is  still  his  active 
and  sympathetic  counsellor  in  all  his  affairs.  Mrs.  Perry  comes  of  Pevolutionary  ancestry,  a 
fact  of  which  she  is  justly  proud,  being  intensely  American  and  patriotic,  and  intelligently  so, 
having  travelled  abroad  considerably  and  personally  instituted  comparisons  between  the  fiooples 
of  European  countries  and  those  of  her  own  free  laud.  Mrs.  Perry  was  born  in  Lisbon,  N.  H. 
Her  father,  Humphrey  Nelson  Gibson,  a  native  of  Lyman,  N.  H.,  was  a  son  of  Adam  Gibson, 
a  gentleman  of  large  landed  estate,  whoso  parents  were  natives  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  his 
mother,  born  Mary  Moore,  being  of  the  celebrated  Moore  family  made  illustrious  by  Ireland's 
sweet  singer,  Thomas  Moore.  Mrs.  Perrj^'s  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Asenith  Sargent 
Woodbury,  was  a  native  of  Orford,  N.  H.,  and  was  a  daughter  of  James  Hill  Woodbury  and 
Olive  Corliss,  his  wife,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  John  Mooro  Corliss,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  who  also  lived  at  Orford,  N.  H.  James  Hill  Woodbury,  Mrs.  Perry's  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  was  an  American  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  He  saw  considerable  service  in  the  Continental  army  and  had  several  thrill- 
ing experiences.  On  one  occasion,  while  endeavoring  to  overtake  the  main  army,  from  which 
illness  had  temporarily  separated  him,  he  and  his  soldier  companion  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  Tories  while  picking  their  way  through  a  Tory  settlement.  After 
the  war  ho  had  the  honor  of  being  enrolled  in  the  list  of  soldier-pensioners.  He  was  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  became  an  extensive  landowner  at  Orford  in  later  life,  and  was  said  to  hear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  His  father,  a  sea-captain,  was  wrecked  off  the  Provi- 
dence coast  and  was  drowned.     His  mother,  born  Rebecca  Hill,  was  an  aunt  of  Commodore 
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Stephen  Decatur,  U.  S.  N.  This  hiave  patriot  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  yeai-s. 
Mrs.  Perry  was  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  J]piscopal  Church.  Three  children  graced  lur 
marriage,  but  all  died  in  infancy.  After  the  third  bereavement  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  adopted  a 
daughter,  Alice  T — ,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Paul  \V.  Mosher.  Fond  of  the  young,  and  large- 
hearted  in  every  impulse,  they  have  lavished  their  affection  upon  the  children  of  others  and 
have  carried  happiness  into  many  a  home  by  their  generous  benefactions.  A  humane  regard 
for  the  sick  "and  sorrowing  has  marked  their  whole  married  life,  and  by  reason  of  this  noble  hu- 
manity and  of  the  peace  and  love  within  its  gates,  their  home  has  been  likened  to  an  earthly 
paradise.  The  number  of  their  friends  is  legion,  drawn  to  them  by  an  admixture  of  those  noble 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  in  every  time  and  clime  have  awakened  affectionate  recipro- 
cation. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  statesman,  who  held  successively  the 
offices  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  United  States  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  his  successor  Andrew  Johnson,  was  born 
in  the  township  of  Florida,  Orange  County,  I\.  Y.,  May  16,  1801,  and  died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
October  10,  1872.  His  paternal  ancestors,  who  were  from  Wales,  emigrated  to  America  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  in  which  struggle  his  grandfather,  John  Seward,  was  a  prominent  partisan, 
holding  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  American  army  and  participating  in  several  of  the  important 
operations  in  the  war  for  independence.  His  father,  Samuel  S.  Seward,  was  a  physician,  who 
toward  the  close  of  tho  last  century  removed  from  Sussex  County,  Va.,  to  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.  Through  his  mother,  nee  Jennings,  he  was  descended  from  Irish  ancestry.  At  the  age 
of  nine  years  he  was  put  to  school  at  Farmer's  Hall  Academy,  in  Goshen.  In  1816  he  enteral 
Union  College,  where  he  passed  the  ensuing  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  six  months,  whicli 
were  occupied  in  teaching  school  in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  In  1820  he  was  graduated 
from  Union  College,  and  soon  thereafter  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  Anthou, 
in  New  York  City,  finishing  his  legal  course  under  Ogdeu  HofCmau  and  John  Duer  at  Goshen. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S22,  and  shortly  afterward  located  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  part- 
nership with  Judge  Elijah  Miller,  to  whose  daughter,  Miss  Frances  A.  Miller,  he  was  married 
in  1824.  While  still  a  youth  he  entered  warmly  into  politics,  joining  the  JeiYersonian  Democ- 
racy, of  which  party  his  father  was  a  stanch  and  prominent  member.  He  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Cayuga  County  Republican  Convention  in  1821,  and  wrote  the  address  to  tho  people 
which  went  forth  from  that  convention  and  was  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  political  clique 
known  as  tho  "Albany  Regency,"  and  which  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
In  1828  ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  Young  Men's  Convention,  held  at  Utica,  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  presided  over  that  assemblage.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
declined  a  nomination  to  Congress.  In  18.30  the  disappearance  of  William  ^Morgan,  whom  the 
Free  Masons  were  charged  with  abducting  and  murdering,  aroused  the  whole  of  Western  New 
York  against  the  ^lasonic  order,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  apolitical  organization  known 
as  the  Anti-Masonic  Part}-,  which  soon  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  tho  elections  in  the 
State.  With  this  party  Mr.  Seward  affiliated,  and  in  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
from  the  Seventh  District,  receiving  a  majority  of  over  two  thousand  votes.  This  was  his  first 
jwlitical  office,  and  in  discharging  its  duties  he  evinced  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  needs 
of  the  times  as  well  as  tho  wants  of  his  constituents.  In  183i  he  had  developed  sufficient 
strength  as  a  leader  to  warrant  his  party  in  placing  him  in  nomination  for  the  chief  office  in  tho 
State.     Affectionately  styled  by  his  friends  "the  Boy  Governor,"  he  made  a  good  run,  but  was 
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defeated  by  William  L.  Marcy.  During  the  Auti-Rent  troubles  of  1S3G,  Mr.  Seward  acted  as 
agent  for  the  Holland  Land  Company,  establishing  himself  at  Westfield,  Chautauqua  County. 
The  excitement  attending  these  troubles  brought  him  again  into  prominence,  and  in  the  canvass 
of  1837  he  took  an  active  part,  delivering  many  public  addresses  in  the  interest  of  his  part}-. 
The  partial  success  of  the  Whigs  in  this  year  secured  for  Mr.  Seward  the  gubernatorial  nomi- 
nation in  the  canvass  of  1S3S,  his  opponent,  as  before,  being  Governor  Marcy,  over  whom  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  votes.  His  administration  was  characterized  by  many 
acts  justifying  the  great  confidence  which  tlie  public  reposed  in  his  abilities.  Toward  the  expi- 
ration of  his  first  term  he  was  renominated  and  re-elected  Governor,  declaring  of  his  own  free 
will  his  determination  to  retire  from  the  office  at  the  end  of  his  second  term.  This  intention  he 
carried  into  effect,  although  ofliered  the  nomination  for  a  third  term  ;  and  on  quitting  his  official 
position  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  His  conduct  of  affairs  during  the  four  years  he  was 
Chief  Executive  of  the  State  won  the  respect  of  the  whole  country  and  gave  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  statesmanship.  It  also  proved  his  fitness  to  stand  among  the  foremost  of  the  leaders  of 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  until  the  termination  of  his  career  ho  remained  a 
prominent,  able,  and  trusted  party  chief.  Although  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  to  the 
Presidency  in  1S44  was  not  what  ho  considered  tho  best  for  the  Whigs,  he  sujiported  it  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  canvass.  In  1848  ho  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  the  support  of  Taylor, 
whose  friendship  and  confidence  he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree.  Sti-ongly  opposed  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  he  nevertheless  gave  his  unqualified  support  to  the  National  Government  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War,  and  advocated  a  vigorous  pro.«ecutiou  of  hostilities.  As  a  lawyer  ^\y. 
Seward  carried  into  his  practice  not  only  principle,  integrity,  and  honor,  but  also  a  degree  of 
what  might  with  propriety  bo  termed  chivalry.  Que  of  his  biographers  says  of  him  :  "  During 
the  whole  course  of  his  practice  ho  has  never  been  known  to  act  for  a  man  against  a  woman ; 
and  he  was  never  but  once  engaged  in  a  cause  against  the  accu.sed,  and  that  was  an  instance  of 
extreme  outrage  by  a  man  upon  a  young  woman."  Among  the  celebrated  cases  which  occurred 
at  this  time  and  in  which  ho  was  leading  counsel  and  advocate,  tho  most  conspicuous  were  his 
defence  of  Greeley  and  JIcElrath  against  an  action  for  libel  brought  by  J.  Fonimoro  Cooper; 
his  defence  of  John  Van  Zandt,  charged  with  aiding  runaway  slaves;  of  Henry  Wyatt,  for  the 
murder  of  a  fellow-convict;  and  of  William  Freeman,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  tho  Van  Nest 
family.  Ho  was  also  counsel  for  Abel  F.  Fitch  and  forty-nine  others,  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  destroy  tho  property  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company.  Those  cases  were  all  of 
major  importance,  and  spread  his  name  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  their  con- 
duct he  developed  extraordinary  strength,  and  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  jurists  of  his  day.  In  1S40  he  was  nominated  to  the  United  States  Senato  in  the  place 
of  John  A.  Dix  (who  had  succeeded  Silas  Wright  and  who  was  now  candidate  for  Governor), 
and  was  elected  with  very  little  opposition,  taking  his  seat  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress.  Al- 
though the  youngest  person  who  up  to  that  time  had  ever  sat  in  this  branch  of  the  national 
legislature,  he  displayed  from  the  very  first  such  marked  ability,  and  such  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  grave  problems  then  agitating  tho  country,  that  he  very  soon  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  a  great  party.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Compromise  ^Measures  and  advocated  emancipa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tho  French  Spoliation  bill,  as  a  just  measure,  received  his 
support.  Tho  struggles  of  Kossuth  and  other  European  patriots  excited  his  warmest  sympathy, 
and  he  was  prompt  in  submitting  a  resolution  to  the  Senate,  offering  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
Hungarian  exile.  On  tho  expiration  of  his  first  term  in  tho  Senate  he  was  re-elected,  having 
for  compeers  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster.  During  the  twelve  years  he  spent  in  tho  United 
States  Senate  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  inflexible  opposition  to  the  concessions  wiiich: faom 
time  to  time  were  being  made  to  the  slave-holders.     In  a  speech  on  the  admi.ssion  of  Gaiitc-rnia 
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into  the  Union,  ddivered  in  the  Senate  on  March  11,  1850,  he  made  use  of  the  exjiressiou 
"higher  law" — a  phrase  which  subsequently  became  famous.  In  1S5S  the  Whigs  showed  them- 
selves favorable  to  the  slavery  compromises,  and,  in  consequence,  Seward  refused  to  sustain  the 
platform  of  the  party  in  the  canvass  of  that  year.  He  was  induced,  however,  to  extend  his  sup- 
port to  General  Scott,  the  Presidential  nominee  of  that  party.  In  1S5S,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  he  declared  the  war  between  the  upholders  of  the  systems  of  free  and  slave 
labor  to  be  "an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,"  prophetically  add- 
ing, "it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a 
slave-holding  nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation."  On  July  6,  185-i,  a  State  Convention  of 
men  of  all  political  creeds  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  held  at  Jackson,  Mich.  At 
this  convention,  the  first  of  its  kind  held  in  the  United  States,  measures  to  nationalize  the  move- 
ment were  vigorously  and  enthusiastically  iustituted,  and  the  then  disused  name  "Republican" 
was  adopted  as  that  of  the  new  party.  Wisconsin  followed  a  few  days  later  with  a  similar  cuu 
vention,  and  soon  the  movement  spread  throughout  the  whole  North.  On  February  22,  1856, 
the  first  National  Convention  of  the  new  party  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  An  address  de- 
nouncing the  extension  of  slavery  was  read  before  this  body  and  adopted.  In  addition  to  this. 
a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on 
June  17th  following,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency.  To  this  famous  gathering  came  all  the  great  men  on  the  anti-slavery  side.  It 
was  considered  tolerably  certain  before  the  convention  met  that  Gen.  John  C.  Fiemont  would 
be  the  nominee.  Henry  Wilson,  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  nominations,  mentioned 
Sumner,  Seward,  Fremont,  and  others.  New  York  was  enthusiastic  for  Seward,  but  the  con- 
vention fulfilled  the  general  expectation  by  nominating  Fremont.  For  Vice-Piesident  it  chose 
William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.  One  of  Mr.  Seward's  greatest  ambitious  was  to  reach  the 
Presidency,  and  of  this  he  made  no  secret.  The  canvass  of  1S5C  found  him  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Fremont.  His  activity  in  this  campaign,  and  his  able,  spirited,  and  consistent  opposition  to 
the  pro-slavery  measures  and  policy  of  the  Buchanan  Administration,  largely  increased  his  pop- 
ularity. He  was  among  the  most  conspicuous  opponents  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  one  of  his  notice- 
able eftorts  being  an  able  defence  of  the  three  thousand  five  hundred  New  England  clergymen 
who  petitioned  against  that  measure.  At  the  second  National  Convention  of  the  Republican 
Party,  held  at  Chicago  in  1S6U,  his  great  political  strength  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  votes  cast  nominating  the  candidate  for  President. 
The  choice,  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  expediency,  fell  upon  Lincoln,  who  received  Mr. 
Seward's  hearty  support.  Tho  marked  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  latter  and  his  acknowledged 
ability  in  political  affairs  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unrecognized,  and  Lincoln,  upon  being 
elected  to  ofHce,  called  him  to  the  highest  place  in  his  Cabinet.  His  nomination  to  this  office 
met  the  warm  approval  of  tho  great  body  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events  was  fortunate  indeed  for  the  nation.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  he 
brought  to  this  important  oflicc  a  broad  knowledge  of  public  aflairs,  a  sincere  patriotism,  and 
unquestionable  integrity.  At  tlie  outbreak  of  secession,  Seward,  from  his  place  in  the  Senate, 
avowed  in  tho  most  unequivocal  terms  his  support  of  and  adherence  to  the  Union.  On  assum- 
ing his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State  ho  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  fully  realized  the  terri- 
ble degree  of  earnestness  that  prevailed  in  tho  South.  The  conciliatory  measures,  so  greatly 
favored  by  nearly  all  classes  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  influenced  him  in  no  slight  degree. 
and,  in  common  with  many  prominent  Northern  men,  he  believed  that  open  hostilities  might 
be  averted  by  their  means.  Ho  was  strongly  opposed  to  war,  which  he  detested  as  he  did  slav- 
ery, and  went  so  far  as  to  favor  the  evacuation  of  Forts  Pickens  and  Sumter.  When  hostilities 
actually  began,  ho  seems  not  to  have  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  thus  inaugurated. 
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Few,  indeed,  did;  but  as  the  gravity  of  the  situation  increased,  he  rose  by  degrees  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  what  was  demanded,  and,  finding  himself  entrusted  with  a  power  such  as  uu 
man  in  the  nation  had  ever  previously  exercised,  he  used  it  both  fearlessly  and  effectively  for 
the  public  good.  Following  out  his  clearly  understood  duties,  he  refused  to  negotiate  with  the 
Corumissiouers  appointed  by  the  seceding  States  in  March,  ISOl,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  bis 
refusal  that  as  Secretary  of  State  he  had  cognizance  under  the  President  of  foreign  att'aii-s  only, 
and  that,  owing  to  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  inaugural  address,  he  could  not  re- 
gard the  so-called  "Confederate  States"  as  a  foreign  power.  Up  to  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death 
Seward  was  the  strong  arm,  so  to  speak,  on  which  he  leaned  and  relied,  and  at  no  crisis  did 
this  support  fail.  It  was  especially  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  that  Seward  shone  with 
superlative  lustre.  In  this,  his  special  province,  he  may  be  said  to  have  developed  statesman- 
ship of  the  highest  order,  although  his  courage,  wisdom,  and  sagacity  were  repeatedly  subjected 
to  the  severest  tests.  One  of  his  eai-liest  and  most  important  steps  was  the  reorganization  of 
the  diplomatic  service  abroad.  By  the  system  he  introduced  and  perfected,  the  real  issues  at 
stake  in  the  Civil  War  wei-e  kept  constantly  and  prominently  before  foreign  governments,  who 
were  thus  deprived  of  an  excuse  for  violations  of  existing  friendly  treaties.  The  skill  with 
which  he  managed  to  avoid  foreign  complications  during  this  critical  period  was  little  less  than 
marvellous.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  as  regards  these  governments  was  conducted  on 
the  principle  that  the  internal  troubles  of  this  countrj'  formed  a  purely  domestic  aifair,  in  which 
it  alone  had  the  right  to  be  concerned,  and  that  the  interference  of  other  nations  was  neither  de- 
sired nor  would  it  be  tolerated.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  the  offer  of  France  to  unite  with 
Great  Britain  and  Eussia  to  mediate  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  rebel- 
lion was  declined.  In  the  fall  of  ISOl  occurred  the  famous  '■'Trent  affair."  On  November  7th 
the  British  mail-steamer  Trent,  running  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Havana  to  St.  Thomas,  left  Ha- 
vana, having  on  board  Mason  and  Slidell,  Commissioners  from  the  Confederate  States.  On  the 
day  following  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto,  a  vessel  of  war  commanded  by  Captain 
Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  compelled  the  Trent  to  heave  to  on  the  high  seas.  A  boarding-party  from 
the  San  Jacinto  forcibly  removed  the  Commissioners  and  their  secretaries  from  the  Trent,  and 
they  were  brought  to  the  United  States  and  eventually  imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren  in  Boston 
Harbor.  The  indignation  of  the  English  peopje  at  this  act  knew  no  bounds,  and  immediate 
reparation  was  loudly  demanded.  Pending  the  necessary  diplomatic  correspondence,  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  begun  by  the  English  government  and  troops  were  sent  to  Canada.  In  this 
emergency  the  prudence,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  Seward  were  conspicuously  exhibited.  As  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  had  acted  without  instructions  from  the  Government,  and  in  direct  contravention  of 
principles  laid  down  by  James  Madison  when  Secretary  of  State  and  since  upheld  by  the  ablest 
American  statesmen,  Seward,  in  response  to  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners,  an- 
nounced that  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government,  and  duly  instructed  the  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Warren  to  deliver  them  to  its  authorized  agent.  Popular  feeling  in  the  Korth- 
ern  States  was  greatly  excited  at  the  attitude  of  England,  and  the  unthinking  would  at  first 
have  preferred  war  to  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  Commissioners.  Throughout  the  excite- 
ment Seward  preserved  a  clear  head,  and  by  his  just  and  manly  course  undoubtedly  prevented  a 
conflict  with  Great  Britain.  Apparently  taking  advantage-of  the  distressing  state  of  American 
affairs  consequent  on  the  Civil  War,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  formed  a  coalition  to 
occupy  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  assuring  the  United  States  Government  that  the  sole  object  of 
this  movement  was  the  redress  of  grievances.  In  the  end,  France,  left  alone  with  an  army  on 
Mexican  soil,  succeeded  in  founding  an  empire,  at  the  head  of  which  it  placed  the  ill-fated  Jlax- 
imiliau  of  Austria.  Embarrassed  as  the  United  States  Government  was  at  the  time  in  endeav- 
oring to  conquer  the  Southern  States,  it  could  only  opiMse  its  formal  protest  to  tbis  proceeding; 
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but  this  Seward  put  forth  with  becoming  dignity,  iu  the  mean  time  maintaining  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  Mexican  Republic^which  still  managed  to  preserve  its  existence — 
and  declining  to  anticipate  the  act  of  the  Mexican  people  by  recognizing  the  bayonet-propped 
empire.  The  value  of  this  moral  and  sympathetic  support  to  the  Mexicans  was  speedily  wit- 
nessed, for,  ouce  the  certainty  of  the  failure  of  the  Eebellion  became  apparent,  the  French  made 
preparations  to  evacuate  Mexico,  and  the  ill-advised  Austrian  Archduke  was  abandoned  to  his 
fate,  which  was  not  long  delayed.  Thoroughly  in  accord  with  Lincoln  on  all  important  na- 
tional issues,  Seward  was  retained  in  the  Cabinet  after  the  former's  re-election  to  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  spring  of  1S65  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  fractured  both  his  arm  and 
lower  jaw.  While  confined  to  his  bed  by  these  injuries,  the  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the 
leading  oflicers  of  the  National  Government  was  put  into  execution,  and  on  Good  Friday  night, 
April  14,  1805,  President  Lincoln  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  a  box  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington.  On  the  same  evening  Lewis  Payne,  alias  Powell,  another  member  of  the  band  of 
conspirators,  penetrated  to  the  private  apartments  of  Seward  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  bedridden  Secretary.  The  latter  defended  himself  as  vigorously  as  his  enfeebled 
condition  would  permit,  and  fortunately  succeeded  in  foiling  his  would-be  assassin.  In  the 
encounter,  however,  ho  sustained  terrible  wounds  about  the  head,  neck,  and  face,  from  which  his 
recovery  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful,  and  the  scars  of  which  he  bore  to  his  grave.  When  sufli  ■ 
ciently  recovered  from  these  injuric!,  Seward  resumed  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State,  having 
been  retained  in  the  Cabinet  by  Andrew  Johnson,  the  constitutional  successor  of  Lincoln.  Al- 
though the  Reconstruction  Measures  recommended  and  pursued  by  President  Johnson  were 
opposed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Republican  Party,  Seward  deemed  them  wise  and  timely,  and 
sustained  them.  In  consequence,  he  came  iu  for  no  small  share  of  the  censure  unsparingly  vis- 
ited upon  Johnson.  Among  the  most  important  events  in  which  Seward  played  a  part  during 
Johnson's  Administration  must  not  be  forgotten  the  purchase  of  Russian  America,  or  Alaska, 
from  the  Russian  Government.  This  territory,  covering  an  area  of  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  and  destined  in  the  course  of  time  to  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  and  profit  to  the 
United  States,  was  purchased  for  8T, 200, 000,  and  formally  ceded  by  Russia  on  March  30,  ISO". 
At  the  conclusion  of  President  Johnson's  term  of  office  Seward  abandoned  public  life,  being  then 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  greatly  broken  in  health  by  the  arduous  nature  of  his  ofBcial  duties 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  severe  mental  and  physical  shocks  sustained  by  him  during  the 
same  exciting  period.  The  loss  of  his  esteemed  wife  and  beloved  daughter  about  this  time 
greatly  intensitied  his  misery,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  his  home  at  Auburn  he  sought  the  solace 
and  rest  which  alone  could  enable  him,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  assuage  his  sorrow  and  recu- 
perate his  health.  In  the  summer  of  1S09  ho  had  so  far  regained  his  strength  that  he  made  a 
journey  to  California,  e.xtending  his  travels  to  Alaska,  delivering  a  speech  at  Sitka  on  August 
12th  of  that  year.  He  also  visited  Mexico.  In  the  summer  of  1S70  he  set  out  on  his  famous 
tour  around  the  world.  Proceeding  westward,  he  accomplished  the  journey  in  fourteen  months, 
reaching  his  home  in  October,  1S71.  On  his  travels  be  was  everywhere  received  with  the  most 
distinguished  consideration,  his  name  and  fame  having  preceded  him  even  to  the  most  remote 
regions.  He  was  accompanied  bj'  several  members  of  his  family,  including  his  adopted  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Olive  Risley  Seward,  who  subsequently  edited  a  largo  volume,  giving  an  account  of 
his  travels.  The  excitement  of  the  journey  over,  Mr.  Seward's  health  began  slowly  to  decline, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  following  year  he  was  borne  to  his  last  resting-place,  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  American  people.  Although  the  summit  of  his  ambition — the  Presidency — 
was  never  reached,  Mr.  Seward  achieved,  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  most  important  crisis 
in  our  history,  .scarcely  less  celebrity  and  possilily  exerted  his  abilities  to  fully  as  great  advan- 
tage and  with  as  much  benefit  to  his  country  as  if  ho  held  the  chief  magistracy.     His  speeches 
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and  oi'eTtions  were  most  numerous.  Besides  those  merely  mentioned  herein  and  many  others, 
he  delivered  eulogies  on  Clay,  Webster,  Clayton,  Rusk,  and  Broderick.  His  oration  on  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  a  masterly  effort,  and,  subsequently  enlarged  as  a  popular  biography,  had 
a  sale  of  thirty  two  thousand  copies.  His  speech  on  "  Freedom  in  Europe,"  containing  a  masterly 
review  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  was  greatly  admired.  An  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Union  College  in  lSi3  won  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He 
wrote  ti  life  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  an  abstract  of  which  he  prepared  for  publication  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Cyclopiedia."  Tho  closing  days  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  writing  an  account  of  his  travels, 
and  also  a  history  of  his  life  and  times,  which  has  subsequently  appeared  as  his  autobiography. 
His  ofljcial  correspondence  with  Mr.  Adams  and  other  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Eu- 
rope has  been  published,  and  remains  a  monument  to  his  energy,  ofiScial  industry,  and  patriot- 
ism. "The  best  history  of  the  man,"  to  use  the  words  of  another,  "will  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  the  Republic  for  the  period  of  full  half  a  century." 


W.  MARTIN  JONES. 

Hon.  William  Mahtin  Jones,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  lawyer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
widely  known  as  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  as  the  candidate  in  1SS8  of  the  Prohi- 
bition Pflrty  for  Governor  of  New  York,  and  more  recently  through  his  labors  in  connection 
with  the  effort  to  establish  an  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  is  a  native  of  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  on  July  24,  1841.  His  father,  Thomas  P.  Jones,  who  died  De- 
cember 25,  1880,  was  a  native  of  South  Wales  and  came  of  an  old  and  highly  respected  family. 
Although  he  emigrated  to  this  country  very  early  in  life  and  became  a  citizen,  he  never  lost  his 
affection  for  the  old  home  and  visited  it  frequently  in  his  later  years.  The  mother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Butler 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  was  a  near  relative  of  the  late  Benjamin  E.  Butler,  of  Massachu- 
setts. She  was  a  woman  of  strong  personality  and  marked  ability,  many  evideuces  of  which 
were  shown  during  her  long  and  useful  life,  not  the  least  noteworthy  being  her  mastery  of  the 
German  language,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  after  she  was  sixty  years  of  age.  She  died  at 
Rochester  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1800,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  leaving  four 
sons — John  B.  Jones,  of  Keillsville,  Wis. ;  Thomas  P.  Jones,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  W.  Martin 
Jones,  the  subject  of  this  sketch ;  and  Ira  B.  Jones,  of  Duluth,  Minn.  From  his  parents  Mr. 
Jones  inherited  no  wealth,  but,  what  was  far  more  important,  ho  was  a  rightful  heir  to  that 
high  moral  character,  unyielding  fixity  of  purpose,  and  manly  perseverance,  which,  with  ma- 
turity and  opportunity,  have  brought  him  a  competence,  distinguished  social  position,  and  en- 
viable honors.  He  was  a  young  child  when  his  parents  removed  from  his  birthplace  to  Monroe 
County,  and  a  boy  of  tender  years  when  they  made  a  second  removal  to  Knowlesville,  Orleans 
County.  When  but  seven  years  of  ago,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  tho  robust  constitution  which  ho  had  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  sturdy  ancestors  was  so 
shattered  by  the  inroads  of  this  disease  and  an  accident  that  occurred  about  tho  same  time,  that 
until  his  thirteenth  year  his  physical  condition  was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  his  devoted 
parents.  When  health  permitted,  he  attended  the  village  school  and  took  advantage  of  the 
limited  opportunities  in  his  reach.  He  also  followed  the  practice,  usual  among  village  boys,  of 
doing  odd  jobs  for  whatever  reasonable  compensation  the  employment  would  bring,  and,  ne- 
glecting no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  small  earnings,  was  from  time  to  time  employed  at 
wages  which,  compared  with  what  boys  receive  for  sei-vices  these  days,  were  marvellously  small. 
As  he  sometimes  laughingly  .isserts,  he  held  a  "Government  position"  before  he  was  out  of  his 
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teens.     It  was,  indeed,  a  humble  one,  but  he  discharged  its  duties — canying  the  United  f^:.-i;. . 

mail  on  his  back,  twice  a  day,  from  the  village  post-office  to  the  railroad-station,  a  mile  ili<ta:.: 

with  punctuality  and  fidelity,  being  cheered  in  bis  task  by  the  thought  that  the  money  v.i:; 
its  performance  brought  him  and  which  he  was  saving  carefully  was  so  much  toward  eiiab;!:._ 
him  to  secure  the  higher  education  which  he  craved.  At  the  village  school  he  made  hLs  inar^: 
as  a  pupil,  and  so  impresse<l  the  trustees  with  his  ability  to  teach  that,  having  dismisscfl  ti.- 
former  instructor,  they  offered  the  place  to  him.  Desirous  of  securing  a  classical  educatior.. 
and  being  warmly  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  his  imrents,  who  were  always  ready  to  make  ai;_v 
reasonable  sacrifice  in  his  behalf,  he  declined  the  offer,  became  a  pupil  in  the  Albion  Academy, 
and  began  to  fit  himself  for  a  course  in  Yale  College.  A  year  later,  while  still  fitting  himsel: 
for  college,  he  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  this  academy,  and  was  thus  engaged  when  t!.-- 
Civil  War  Ijegan.  His  two  elder  brothers,  John  B.  and  Thomas  P..  were  among  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  caII  for  volunteers  in  the  defence  of  the  Union ;  and  it  was  not  a  great  w-hile  l»r- 
fore  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  minghng  in  scenes  and  events  which  have  entered  into  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  completed  his  preparation  for  coUege  at  a  well-known  school  in  Xe-n.- 
Haven,  Conn.,  but  never  entered  the  university.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Ma j. -Gen.  Edwin 
D.  Jlorgan.  the  "  War  Governor"'  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  shortly  after  his  election  to  tL*^ 
United  States  Senate  in  1S03,  Mr.  -Jones  entered  his  service  as  his  private  secretary.  He  re- 
mained with  the  eminent  Senator  nearly  two  years,  during  which  period  he  was  brought  int'> 
more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  the  great  men  who  figtired  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the.--' 
days,  including  President  Lincoln,  Secretaries  Seward  and  .Stanton,  and  other  eminent  civilians 
and  distingui=;hed  military  men;  of  all  of  whom  he  still  cherishes  many  pleasant  reminiscence-. 
After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  1964,  he  filled  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Seward  and  his  son,  Frederick  AV.  Seward,  in  the  Department  of  State,  for  several  weeks.  Hi-; 
efiSciency  very  soon  led  to  his  promotion  to  the  post  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Consular  Bureau. 
One  who  knew  him  at  this  period  of  his  life  writes : 

"A  position  of  such  magnitude  at  such  a  critical  time  brought  a  discipline  to  the  boy.  still 
pushing  for  a  college  course,  which  has  been  invaluable  during  his  subsequent  life.  His  youth, 
coupled  with  his  anxious  desire  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  high  position,  which  had 
theretofore  always  been  fiUed  by  men  of  greater  age  and  wider  experience,  told  heavily  upon  hi- 
strength.  Many  a  time  he  counted  the  strokes  of  the  old  State  Def^artment  clock  as  they  meas- 
lured  the  hour  of  midnight,  or  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  he  sat  by  his  desk  wTit 
ing  oflScial  dispatches,  containing  instructions  to  go  by  the  morning's  mail  to  Government  Con- 
suls stationed  nearly  all  over  the  world,  watching  rebel  blockade-runners  and  guarding  the 
interests  of  our  nation  under  ahen  skies." 

In  1866,  the  war  ended,  and,  wearied  with  hard  work  and  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
Mr.  Jones  resigned  his  position,  and  was  immediately  appointed  by  President  Johnson  to  It- 
United  States  Consul  at  Clifton,  Canada,  and  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  By  thi.- 
time  it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  cherished  hope  of  a  thorough  classical 
course  at  college,  but  he  had  enjoyed  opportunities  and  advantages  which  went  far  to  compen- 
sate him  for  that  loss.  He  bore  with  him  to  his  new  position  the  heartiest  expressions  of  confi- 
dence and  esteem  from  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Government,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  although  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced  man  who  had  ever 
held  the  position  he  then  vacated,  he  had  performed  his  duties  faithfully  and  to  the  approval  of 
the  eminent  statesman  who.  more  than  any  other  man  aside  from  the  President  himself,  had 
shaped  the  policy  of  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  trying  ordeal  of  the 
Southern  Rebellion.     Tuo  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  at  the  dictation  of  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jones  of  tbo  position  he  vacated  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  accept  the  Consulship: 

"  Depabtjient  of  State,  Washington,  23d  Makch,  1866. 
"  W.  Martin  Jones,  Esquire,  Department  of  State. 

"Sir:  Your  letter  of  yesterday  resigning  your  clerkship  in  this  Department  has  been  re- 
ceived. In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  resignation  is  accepted,  but  with  regret. 
This,  however,  is  lightened  by  the  consideration  that  the  public  will  have  the  advantage,  in  an- 
other sphere  of  its  service,  of  those  faculties  and  qualities  by  which  your  career  in  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  characterized.     I  am,  sir, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary." 

Mr.  Jones  remained  in  the  Consulship  at  Clifton  until  1871.  During  the  leisure  of  these 
five  years  he  read  law,  and  upon  his  retirement  from  office  established  himself  at  Eochestor, 
N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A  diligent 
student,  in  love  with  his  chosen  work,  and  painstaking  and  conscientious  beyond  most  lueu,  he 
rapidl}'  advanced  to  a  prominent  position  at  the  Bar,  and  of  late  years  ranks  with  its  foremost 
members,  having  extensive  practice  in  the  various  courts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  an 
abstainer  from  all  intoxicating  beverages  from  his  infancy.  He  joined  the  temperance  move- 
ment earl}'  in  life,  and  has  continued  an  active  and  aggressive  worker  in  the  cause.  Although 
a  Republican  in  jiolitics,  he  eventually  came  to  regard  the  success  of  the  temperance  movement 
as  of  paramount  importance.  After  the  failure  of  the  Republican  Party  to  redeem  its  pledges, 
made  at  the  Richfield  Springs  Convention  in  1882,  he  felt  convinced  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  could  not  be  obtained  through  this  party  under  its  dominant  management.  He 
then  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  support  into  the  Third  Party  movement,  and,  as  one 
of  its  unflinching  members,  ran  for  office  on  its  tickets  at  a  time  when  to  do  so  was  only  to 
invite  ridicule  and  persecution.  In  1S85  he  received  the  Prohibition  Party  nomination  for  At- 
torney-General of  the  State  of  Kew  York.  He  had  already  commended  himself  highly  to  Pro- 
hibitionists through  his  remarkable  success  in  hundreds  of  suits  he  had  conducted  in  the  State, 
and  his  nomination  by  acclamation  at  one  of  the  largest  temperance  conventions  ever  assem- 
bled was  hailed  with  delight  by  friends  of  the  cause  everywhere.  His  letter  of  acceptance  was 
a  document  of  strength  and  effectiveness.  It  was  also  a  reply  to  an  invitation  from  a  so-called 
Temperance  Assembly  to  the  State  Committee,  asking  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Jones,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Republican  Party  had  nominated  a  temperance  man  for  Attorney-General,  and 
that  Mr.  Jones'  vote  would  endanger  his  prospects  for  an  election.  In  it  he  declared  that  ho 
had  never  sought  preferment  in  the  party,  and  now  accepted  the  nomination  offered  him  simply 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  closing  paragraph  of  this  letter  has  the  true  ring  of  earnestness  and 
reform,  and  is  here  quoted  as  an  eloquent  exposition  of  tho  views  of  its  writer: 

"Recognizing  the  fact,  as  I  believe  all  members  of  tho  Prohibition  Party  do,  that  to  the 
rum  trafSc  and  its  surrounding  influences  is  due  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  crimes  that  are 
visited  upon  communities,  I  believe  that  the  extermination  of  such  iniquity  will  be  accomplished 
in  this  State  and  Nation  only  through  thoroughly  organized  State  and  National  political  effort. 
The  party  that  seeks  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one, 
although  it  comes  before  the  present  generation  under  a  new  name.  It  is  the  party  that  has 
bared  its  breast  to  tho  foe  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  in  the  defence  of  tho  principles  of 
right  and  justice  and  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  it  has  met  with  reverses,  but 
it  has  been  victorious  in  the  eud.  It  was  that  party  that  stood  in  tho  pass  at  Thermopylfe,  and, 
although  there  was  scarcely  one  left  to  tell  the  story,  that  battle  was  not  a  lost  battle ;  but  it 
has  borne  fruit  through  the  generations  that  followed  it,  and  is  yet  bearing  fruit  to  the  people 
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of  the  world.  Many  battles  have  boen  lost  that  we  feel  ought  to  have  been  won.  Jluch  pre- 
cious blood  has  been  spilled  that  seemed  to  bring  no  recompense.  And  many  valuable  lives  have 
gone  down  in  gloom  that  in  our  philosophy  we  feel  ought  to  have  set  in  an  effulgence  of  glf.ry. 
But  those  battles  have  not  been  ioaght  in  vain;  that  precious  blood  has  not  been  allowed  to  [lo 
wasted;  and  those  lives  that  have  passed  under  clouds  here  have  only  disappeared  temporarily 
to  rise  where  clouds  will  never  obscure  the  heavenly  light  that  will  encircle  them  through  an 
eternity.  I  count  it  nothing  to  stand  in  the  pass  at  Tliermopyla>  and  to  go  down  fighting  for 
the  cause  of,  humanity.  And  althougli  I  may  be  first  to  fall  in  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  in 
the  imperial  Stale  of  ^'ew  York  to-day  in  the  defence  of  the  homes  of  our  commonwealth,  1 
shall,  if  it  be  thought  to  be  my  duty,  regard  it  a  pleasure  to  hold  up  the  standard  of  the  party 
of  the  people  and  to  pass  it  on  to  those  that  shall  follow  me,  unstained  by  any  act  of  dishonor 
or  untainted  with  selfish  or  ambitious  purposes.  Whether  it  shall  be  deemed  wise  that  I  shall 
continue  to  aid  in  carrying  the  banner  for  prohibition  in  the  great  State  of  New  York  during 
the  campaign  of  1SS.5  or  not,  will  not  change  in  the  remotest  my  purpose  never  to  cease  the 
contest  for  'God  and  Home  and  Native  Laud'  while  there  remains  a  dramshop  between  the 


Apart  from  his  prohibition  principles,  Mr.  Jones  possessed  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
office  of  Attorney-General.  The  high  order  of  his  legal  attainments  was  indisputable,  and  his 
experience  covered  <'i  wide  range.  Besides  this,  he  was  well  known  all  over  the  State,  was  per- 
sonally very  popular,  and  his  affiliations  were  absolutely  untainted.  All  of  which  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  ho  polled  a  vote  in  tlio  campaign  which  represented  a  notable  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  his  party,  drawn  mainly  from  the  "better  element" of  his  fellow-citizens.  At  the  Pro- 
hibition State  Convention,  held  in  Syracuse  on  the  2t;th  and  2Tth  days  of  June,  ISSS,  Mr.  Jones 
was  selected  as  the  permanent  presiding  officer.  There  was  a  spirited  contest  among  many 
members  for  the  nomination  of  Governor.  Mr.  Jones  was  not  a  candidate,  but  he  was  selected 
as  one  who  would  conciliate  the  factions,  and  on  the  third  ballot  he  received  a  majority  of  the 
vote  and  was  subsequently  nominated  by  acclamation  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  the  spirited  campaign  which  followed  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  addressed 
large  meetings  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  His  opponents  for  the  office  of  Governor 
were  Hon.  Warner  Jliller,  the  Republican  candidate,  who  made  a  lively  canvass  on  the  high- 
license  platform,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  as  ho  stated  after  the  election  was  over,  of  keeping 
down  the  Prohibition  vote;  and  Gov.  David  B.  Hill,  the  successful  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
Party  for  re-election,  who  made  an  equally  energetic  canvass  of  the  State  on  the  old  Democratic 
anti-sumptuary  platform.  !Mr.  Jones,  whoso  enthusiastic  support  of  true  temperance  principles 
had  endeared  him  to  many  of  the  be--;t  citizens  of  the  State,  polled  30,21.5  votes,  running  ahead 
of  the  National  ticket.  This  flattering  endorsement  proved  not  only  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  stood  the  standard-bearer  in  the  State,  but  also  the  high  appreciation 
of  his  personal  fitness  for  the  executive  office  entertained  by  some  of  the  most  worthy  citizens 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Jones  has  a  most  interesting  history  as  a  temperance  man.  He  became  a 
Cadet  of  Temperance  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  later  joined  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  In 
1867  ho  entered  the  Order  of  Good  Templars,  and  in  lSr.9  was  a  delegate  to  the  session 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  held  at  Eochester.  Since  that  time  he  has  attended  nearly  every  session 
of  that  body,  and  many  sessions  of  the  Eight  Worthy  Grand  Lodge,  the  international  body, 
of  which  he  was  for  four  years  the  Treasurer.  He  has  never  sought  official  standing  in  the 
order,  but  his  eminent  personal  worth  and  earnest  services  have  been  honored  by  his  election 
to  fill  some  of  the  highest  positions  in  its  power  to  bestow.  In  1879  he  was  elected  Grand 
Counsellor  of  New  York,  and  three  months  afterward  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Grand  Chief 
Templar,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  office  four  consecutive  years.  In  1885,  at  the  annual  session 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  held  at  Schenectady,  he  was  renominated  for  the  sixth  term  by  acclama- 
tion, but  declined,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  hundreds  of  delegates  present.     As  an  influential 
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member  of  the  Grand  and  Eight  Worthy  Grand  Lodges,  he  lias  been  instrumental  in  advancing 
and  in  seeing  successfully  carried  forward  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  order  all  over  the  world. 
The  Official  Organ,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Order  of  Good  Templars  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  established  and  edited  by  him  from  ISSl  to  1SS5.  He  is  a  man  who  has  always  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  A  rigid  observer  all  his  life  of  the  triple  pledge — forswearing 
liquor,  tobacco,  and  profanity — he  believed  for  many  years  that  the  interests  of  temperance 
could  be  best  subserved  by  moral  suasion  and  the  support  received  from  the  Republican  Party— 
the  party  for  which  ho  had  thrown  his  first  vote  and  in  which,  after  years  of  earnest  effort  in 
advocacy  of  its  principles,  ho  had  achieved  a  certain  degree  of  prominence.  Disappointed  in 
this  respect,  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Prohibition  Party,  in  which  for  almost  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  an  acknowledged  leader.  In  a  battle  for  principle,  Mr.  Jones  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  he  can  be  a  most  formidable  antagonist.  A  striking  illustration  of  his  conscien- 
tiousness, vigor,  and  tenacity  of  purpose  is  afforded  l\y  his  single-handed  contest,  commenced  in 
1894  and  not  yet  concluded,  with  the  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  He  purchased  a 
gas  range  from  the  corporation  in  1893,  and  in  putting  in  tho  range  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pau}'  by  their  negligence  wasted  several  hundred  feet  of  gas.  He  notified  the  corporation  of 
this  fact,  but  it  declined  to  make  any  allowance.  In  their  bill  subsequently  rendered  was  an 
item  of  sixtj'  cents  for  this  gas  so  wasted  by  the  employees.  He  promptly  paid  his  bill,  except- 
ing tho  sixty  cents,  but  he  refused  to  pay  that  and  invited  tlie  company  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  for  it,  agreeing,  if  defeated,  to  pay  whatever  judgment  any  court  would  render 
against  him  and  all  costs  of  both  parties.  Tho  company  refused  to  do  this,  but  to  punipli  him 
for  his  persistency  removed  no  less  than  six  meters  that  were  standing  in  his  name.  Two  of 
these  were  in  his  offices,  two  in  his  house,  and  two  in  an  apartment-house  belonging  to  him. 
After  considerable  controversy  and  more  than  six  months'  inconvenience  occasioned  by  his  re- 
fusal to  surrender  to  the  gas  company,  and  thereby  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  gas  in  his  offices 
and  houses,  he  brought  actions  against  tho  company  under  the  statute.  In  a  letter  to  the  com- 
pany, he  stated  that ''  it  was  not  the  dimes  involved  in  the  controversy,  but  a  matter  of  principle 
that  was  at  stake,"  and,  because  he  regarded  the  company's  act  "as  au  outrage  and  one  that 
affects  the  interests  of  every  property-holder,"  he  refused  to  surrender  to  the  company,  and  con- 
tinued the  contest.  Three  separate  actions  were  brought  by  him.  Two  of  these  actions  have 
been  tried,  resulting  in  two  separate  verdicts  for  8575  and  SSiO  respectively.  The  third  action 
has  not  yet  been  tried,  but  further  proceedings  in  it  have  been  stayed,  pending  an  appeal  of  the 
other  actions,  which  are  now  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  legal  con- 
test has  been  one  of  great  interest,  and  has  been  watched  by  the  public  in  whose  behalf  it  was 
waged,  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  tho  pi-ess  throughout  the  State.  Up  to  this  writing, 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  successful  in  his  contest,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  his  devotion 
to  the  public  interests  has  been  universally  approved  and  that  his  complete  victory  thus  far  has 
given  widespread  satisfaction.  Mr.  Jones'  early  experience  in  diplomatic  matters  and  his  in- 
tense interest  in  international  questions  led  to  tho  formation  of  views  of  a  very  decided  charac- 
ter upon  the  subject  of  international  p<>ace.  These  views  also  were  tho  result  of  profound  relig- 
ious and  moral  convictions,  matured  thought,  and  far-reaching  study  of  public  events.  He  has 
always  been  an  advocate  of  a  system  of  international  arbitration  as  a  method  for  tho  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations.  He  is  also  a  very  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and,  as  he  subsequently  said  to  the  President  in  an  interview  held  with  him  at  the 
White  House,  after  reading  his  message  to  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  the  dispute  between 
England  and  Venezuela,  ho  cordially  approved  the  message  and  regarded  it  as  an  affirmation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  favor  of  peace  and  international  arbitration.  This  message, 
however,  was  very  greatly  misunderstood  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  and  it  had  a  very  different 
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effect  from  what  it  was  designed  to  have  by  the  author  of  it.  The  newspaper  discussion  of  /. 
did  not  alia}-  the  fears  that  were  entertained  by  many  people  that  there  was  a  strong  probabiliiv 
of  hostilities  being  commenced  sooner  or  later  between  the  nations  of  Great  Britain  aiul  tL- 
United  States,  to  settle  the  question  of  tlie  boundary  between  the  English  colony  and  Venczui-l/i. 
The  agitation  of  this  subject  accelerated  the  movement  in  favor  of  the  method  of  internaticni.ii 
arbitration  of  disputes  between  nations.  Mr.  Jones'  prominent  position  and  declared  sentimfin 
on  this  subject  were  well  known,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kew  York 
State  Bar  Association,  when  a  committee  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  plan  for  ati 
International  Court,  he  should  be  placed  on  that  committee.  Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of 
that  committee,  he  and  Hon.  Walter  S.  Logan,  of  New  York,  were  charged,  as  a  sub-coin 
mittoe,  with  the  duty  of  devising  and  presenting  a  plan  for  such  a  court  to  the  full  comniitteo. 
This  plan  and  the  report  presented  by  the  sub-committee,  and  the  memorial  subsequently  pn- 
sented  pei-sonally  to  the  President,  were  wholly  the  work  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Logan.  The 
report  of  the  sub-committee  is  a  marvel  of  lucid  and  logical  reasonings,  and  will  find  a  pronii 
nent  place  among  documents  of  the  first  historical  importance.  Space  will  hardly  permit  of  tlio 
incorporation  of  the  full  report  in  this  brief  article,  but  the  memorial,  which  embraces  the  ]ilan. 
is  worth  iireserving  in  a  biography  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  memorial  and  the  report 
accompanying  it  were  first  adopted  by  the  full  committee  of  the  Bar  Association,  and  sub.-- 
quently,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State,  called  to  take  action  upon  it, 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  affirmed  and  a  committee  appointed  to  present  the  memorial  fo 
the  President.  This  \\as  done  by  Hon.  Edward  G.  Whitaker,  President  of  the  Bar  Associaliuii; 
Judge  William  D.  Veedcr,  Chairman  of  the  Committee;  and  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  21st  day  of 
April,  1S9G.  The  ablest  journals  of  the  day  commented  favorably  upon  both  the  report  and  tho 
memorial.  The  Albany  Lavj  Journal,  which  published  both  in  full  on  the  25th  day  of  April, 
1896,  closed  its  editorial  remarks  with  these  words:  "We  believe  that  the  plan  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation is  well  devised  and  properly  considered,  and  it  should  be,  if  nothing  more,  at  least  a  step 
toward  some  practical  result."  The  memorial  which  was  presented  to  the  President  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Petition  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  respectfully  shows: 

"That,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  State  and  nation  and  a  purpose  to  serve  (ho  cau>o 
of  humanity  everywhere,  your  Petitioner  at  its  annual  session,  held  in  the  city  of  Albany  on 
the  2 2d  day  of  January,  1S96,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  Liternational 
Arbitration,  and  to  devise  and  submit  to  it  a  plan  foi-  the  organization  of  a  tribunal  to  whicli 
may  hereafter  be  submitted  controverted  international  questions  between  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  j 

"That  said   committee  entered  upon  the  performance  of  its  duty  at  once,  and,  after  long  ' 

and  careful  deliberation,  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  to  | 

form  a  satisfactory  Anglo-American  Tribunal,  for  the  adjustment  of  grave  international  coiitro 
versies,  that  shall  bo  composed  only  of  representatives  of  the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

"That,  in  order  that  the  subject  might  receive  more  mature  and  careful  consideration,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  by  whom  an  extended  report  was  made  to  the  full  com- 
mittoe.  This  report  was  adopted  as  the  report  of  the  full  committee,  and,  at  a  special  nuctiiii: 
of  the  State  Bar  Association  called  to  consider  the  matter,  and  held  at  the  State  Cajiitol  in  tlio 
city  of  Albany  on  tiie  Kith  day  of  April,  ISOG,  the  action  of  the  connnittee  was  affirmed  and  tlie 
plan  submitted  fully  endorsed.  As  the  report  referred  to  contains  the  argument  in  brief,  both 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  it  is  impracticable  to  organize  a  court  composed  only  of  rejin' 
sentativos  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  in  support  of  the  plan 
outlined  in  it,  a  copy  of  the  report  is  hereto  appended,  and  your  Petitioner  asks  that  it  be  mado 
and  considered  a  part  of  this  Petition. 

"That  your  Petitioner  cordially  endorses  the  principle  of  arbitration  for  tho  settlement  of 
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all  controversies  between  civilized  nations,  and  it  believes  that  it  is  quite  within  the  possibility 
of  the  educated  intellects  of  the  leading  Powers  of  the  world  to  agree  upon  a  plan  for  .a  great 
central  World's  Court,  that,  by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  shall  eventually  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  disputes  arising  between  Independent  Powers  that  cannot  bo  adjusted  by  friendly 
diplomatic  negotiations.  Holding  tenaciously  to  this  opinion,  and  conscious  that  there  must  be 
a  first  step  in  every  good  work,  else  there  will  never  be  a  second,  your  Petitioner  respectfully 
but  earnestly  urges  your  early  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  ultimately — at  least  during  the 
early  years  of  the  coming  century — the  honest  purpose  of  good  men  of  every  nation  may  be 
realized  iu  devising  means  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  menacing  disputes  between  civilized  na- 
tions.    Your  Petitioner  therefore  submits  to  you  the  following  recommendations: 

''First:  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  luteruatioual  Tribunal,  to  be  known  as  '  The 
International  Court  of  Arbitration.' 

"Second:  Such  court  to  be  composed  of  nine  members,  one  each  from  nine  independent 
states  or  nations,  such  representative  to  bo  a  member  of  the  Supreme  or  Highest  Court  of  the 
nation  he  shall  represent,  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of  his  associates,  because  of  bis  high  char- 
acter as  a  publicist  and  judge,  and  his  recognized  ability  and  irreproachable  integrity.  Each 
judge  thus  selected  to  hold  office  during  life  or  the  will  of  the  court  selecting  him. 

"Third  :  The  court  thus  constituted  to  make  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  to  have  power  to 
fix  its  place  of  se.ssions  and  to  change  the  same  from  timo  to  time  as  circumstances  and  the  con- 
venience of  litigants  may  suggest,  and  to  appoint  such  clerks  and  attendants  as  the  court  may 
require. 

"Fourth:  Controverted  questions  arising  between  any  two  or  more  Independent  Powers, 
whether  represented  in  said  ■International  Court  of  Arbitration'  or  not,  at  the  option  of  said 
Powers,  to  be  submitted  by  treaty  between  said  Powers  to  said  court,  providing  only  that  said 
treaty  shall  contain  a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  all  parties  thereto  shall  respect  and  abide  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  court,  and  conform  to  whatever  determination  it  shall  make 
of  said  controversy. 

"Fifth  :  Said  court  to  be  open  at  all  times  for  the  filing  of  cases  and  counter-cases  under 
treaty  stipulations  by  any  nation,  whether  represented  in  the  court  or  not,  and  such  orderly 
proceedings  in  the  interim  between  sessions  of  the  court,  in  preparation  for  argument,  and  sub- 
mission of  the  controvensy,  as  may  seem  necessary,  to  be  taken  as  the  rules  of  the  court  provide 
for  and  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  litigants. 

"  Sixth  :  Independent  Powers  not  represented  iu  said  court,  but  which  may  have  become 
parties  litigant  in  a  controversy  before  Jt,  and,  by  treaty  stipulation,  have  agreed  to  submit  to 
its  adjudication,  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  court,  and  to  contribute  such  stipulated  amount 
to  its  expenses  as  may  be  provided  for  by  its  rules,  or  determined  by  the  court. 

"Your  Petitioner  also  recommends  that  you  enter  at  once  into  correspondence  and  negotia- 
tion, through  the  proper  diplomatic  channels,  with  representatives  of  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  Franco,  Germany,  Russia,  The  Netherlands,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Ke- 
public,  for  a  union  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  laudable  undertaking  of 
forming  an  International  Court  substantially  on  the  basis  herein  outlined. 

"Your  Petitioner  presumes  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  argument,  in  support  of 
the  foregoing  propositions  than  is  contained  in  the  report  of  its  committee,  which  is  appended 
hereto  and  which  your  Petitioner  has  already  asked  to  have  considered  a  part  of  this  Petition. 
Your  Petitioner  will  be  pardoned,  however,  if  it  invite  especial  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
report  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  plan  herein  outlined  is  intended,  if  adopted,  at  once  to 
meet  the  universal  demand  among  English-speaking  people  for  a  permanent  tribunal  to  settle 
conte.sted  international  questions  that  may  hereafter  arise  between  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

"  While  it  is  contended  that  it  is  wholly  impracticable  to  form  such  a  tribunal  without  the 
friendly  interposition  of  other  nations  on  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Powers  who  unite  in  its 
organization,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  most  acceptable  permanent  International  Court  may  be 
speedily  secured  by  the  united  and  harmonious  action  of  said  Powers  as  already  suggested. 
Should  obstacles  be  interposed  to  the  acceptance,  by  any  of  the  Powers  named  by  your  Peti- 
tioner, of  tlie  invitation  to  name  a  representative  for  such  a  court  on  the  plan  herein  generally 
outlined,  some  other  equally  satisfactory  Power  could  be  solicited  to  unite  in  the  creation  of 
such  a  court. 
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"Believing  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  worlil, 
it  has  devolved  upon  the  younger  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  Powers,  now  happily  in  the  enjuy- 
ment  of  nothing  but  future  peaceful  prospects,  to  take  the  first  step  looking  to  the  peruiaritiii  v 
of  peace  among  nations,  your  Petitioner,  representing  the  Bar  of  the  Empire  State,  earnc-tlv 
appeals  to  you  as  the  Chief  Executive  officer  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  take 
such  timely  action  as  shall  lead  eventually  to  the  organization  of  such  a  tribunal  as  has  b.-.  n 
outlined  in  the  foregoing  recommendations.  While  ominous  sounds  of  martial  preparations  aiu 
in  the  air,  the  shipbuilder's  hammer  is  industriously  welding  the  bolt,  and  arsenals  are  tcttiii;^' 
armor  plates,  your  Petitioner,  apprehensive  for  the  future,  feels  that  delays  are  dangerous,  and 
it  urgently  recommends  that  action  ho  taken  at  once  by  you  to  compass  the  realization  of  i!io 
dream  of  good  men  in  every  period  of  the  world's  history,  when  nations  shall  learn  war  nu 
more  and  enlightened  Reason  shall  fight  the  only  battles  fought  among  the  children  of  m.-n. 
And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray.  Attested  in  behalf  of  thelsew  York  State  Bar  Associaticni 
at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1S9G.  Ed.  G.  Whitaker,  Freaichnt ; 
L.  B.  Proctor,  Secretary." 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Jones  had  never  done  anything  else  of  a 
public  character  to  commend  him  to  the  esteem  and  regard  of  mankind,  his  labors  in  coimcction 
with  this  committee  would  suffice  to  bring  him  lasting  commendation  as  a  friend,  not  only  uf 
his  country,  but  of  humanity.  On  July  6,  1871,  ^Ir.  Jones  married  Miss  Gertrude  M.  KicholL-, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Abram  Nicholls,  of  Monroe  County,  Kew  York,  who  died  when  she  was  a 
child.  After  several  months  of  travel  in  Eurojje  and  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  settled  in  Rochester,  where  they  have  since  resided.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  lady 
of  education  and  refinement,  as  well  as  a  woman  of  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  is  a  worthy 
helpmeet  of  a  worthy  husband.  Four  children  have  blessed  this  marriage,  of  whom  three  sur- 
vive :  two  boys  and  a  girl,  named  respectively  Gertrude  Minnie,  William  Martin,  and  Abram 
Nicholls. 


WOODBURY  LANGDON. 

WooDBTJRY  Langdon,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  prominent  in  mercantile  circles 
in  the  metropolis  for  more  than  a  generation,  late  President  of  the  Merchants'  Club  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  now  a  Rapid  Transit  Commissioner,  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  October  22,  1S36.  The  Langdon  family,  of  which  he  is  a  member  in 
the  ninth  generation  in  America,  ranks  among  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  Kew  Eng- 
land. Founded  in  Kew  Hampshire  by  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  there — an  English  Puritan — 
it  has  flourished  for  more  than  two  and  three-quarters  centuries,  and  has  been  marked  in  every 
generation  by  the  patriotism  and  progressive  spirit  of  its  scions.  In  the  annals  of  the  uatiim 
the  name  of  Langdon  is  conspicuously  inscribed.  Woodbury  Langdon,  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  and  in  its  earlier  years  one  of  its 
most  prominent  and  res}>pcted  merchants.  Resolutely  opposing  the  tyrannical  exactions  of  the 
English  Government  during  the  pre-Revolutionary  period,  he  played  a  leading  part  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  colonists  for  independence,  and  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  serving  as  a  delegate 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1TT9-S0.  From  17S1  to  1790  ho  was  a 
member  of  the  E.xecutivo  Council  of  Kew  Hampshire;  and  in  1782  and  also  from  178G  to  179^ 
sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  His  elder  brother,  John  Langdon,  one  of 
Kew  Hampshire's  most  patriotic  and  distinguished  sons,  was  the  associate  of  Gen.  John  Sullivan 
and  other  sturdy  lovers  of  freedom  in  their  active  measures  against  British  aggression  bcf^'re 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  as  early  as  1775.  In 
1777,  while  Speaker  of  the  Kew  Hampshire  Assembly,  ho  gave  all  his  money,  pledged  his  i/lalc. 
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and  subscribed  the  proceeds  of  seventy  hogsheads  of  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  the  ! 

brigade  with  which  Gen.  John  Stark  subsequently  defeated  the  Hessians  at  Bennington,  in  i 

which  battle  he  himself  took  part.     He  commanded  a  company  of  volunteers  at  Saratoga  and  also  j 

in  Rhode  Island.  In  1783  he  was  again  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  in  17S7  a  Delegate  to  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     In  1788  he  became  Governor  ' 

of  New  Hampshire  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.     He  I 

was  President  of  the  Senate  from  17S9  till  179ii,  holding  that  eminent  otEce  before  there  was  I 

either  a  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.     On  leaving  the  Senate  in  1801  he  i 

was  offered  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy  by  President  Jefferson,  which  lie  declined.     In  1^05  j 

he  was  again  elected  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years  held  that 
office  until  1812.     In  this  year  the  Repulilican  Congressional  caucus  offered  him   the  noraina-  ' 

tion  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,   an  honor  which   advanced  age  and  increasing  i 

bodily  infirmities  caused  him  to  decline.     Of  this  eminently  distinguished  and  patriotic  stock  | 

came  Heuvy  Sherburne  Langdon,  who,  while  a  mere  youth,  was  complimented  by  Washington  j 

with  an  offer  of  the  post  of  private  secretary,  which,  however,  he  declined,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  who  felt  that  he  was  too  young  to  leave  home.     A  son  of  this  lirilliant  ' 

young  gentleman  was  Woodbury  Langdon,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     Like  his  | 

ancestors  for  several  generations,  he  too  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  became  one  of  the  i 

leading  merchants  and  shipmasters  of  Portsmouth,  where  he  was   born.     He  married   Jliss  i 

Frances  Cutter,  daughter  of  another  prosperous  and  respected  merchant  of  Portsmouth — Jacob  j 

Cutter.     There  were  three  children  by  this  marriage, — Miriam,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  ] 

j'ears;   Francis  E.  Langdon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  Senator  \ 

of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  who  died  in  1890;  and  VVoodbury  Langdon.     The  last  named,  j 

who  is  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  one  of  the  pro-  i 

fessions.      While  not  averse  to  pursuing  the  higher  studies,  he  yet  felt  au  instinctive  preference  ! 

for  commercial  pursuits,  and  witli  the  consent  of  his  parents  gave  up  profes.sional  aspirations  in  , 

order  to  enter  upon  a  mercantile  career.     An  opening  was  found  for  him  in  the  dry-goods  com-  ! 

mission  house  of  Frothingham  &  Co.,  of  Boston.     Diligent,  alert,  and  resourceful,  he  made  j 

steady  progress  to  a  responsible  po.sitiou,  and  in  1SC3  was  placed  in  cliarge  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  tho  firm's  business.  In  1SG8  he  had  acquitted  himself  so  well  of  his  trust  that  he 
was  admitted  to  partnership.  Two  years  later,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Frothingham,  the  style 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Joy,  Langdon  &  Co.,  which  has  continued  unchanged  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  house  of  Joy,  Langdon  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  best  known  as  it  is  one  of  tho 
oldest  commission  houses  in  the  country,  and  represents  a  number  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing corporations  (both  woollen  and  cotton  goods)  of  the  Eastern  States.  Jlr.  Langdon,  its  ex- 
ecutive member,  has  resided  continuously  in  New  York  City  ever  since  1SG3.  No  merchant  in 
the  metropolis  stands  higher,  and  few  have  done  more  to  deserve  and  hold  general  esteem.  A 
shrewd  man  of  affairs,  Mr.  Langdon  has  been  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  management  of  several 
business  corporations  with  which  he  is  connected,  among  them  the  Central  National  Bank,  tho 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  German  American  Fire  Insurance  Comjiany,  and  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  in  all  of  which  he  has  served  as  a  director  or  trustee  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  has  been  for  many  years  associated  with  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  since  1SS8  has  been  a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee.  Prominent  in  organizing  the 
Merchants'  Club  of  New  York  City,  he  was  chosen  its  President  in  ISSS,  and  was  re-elected  in 
tlie  following  year,  serving  out  the  constitutional  limit  of  two  years.  Ho  is  now  a  member  of 
tho  Board  of  Directors.  Ho  is  also  a  Director  in  tho  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  of 
which  ho  has  been  an  active  member  since  1SG5.  An  ardent  Republican  in  politics,  he  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  and,  elected  its  Vice-President  in 
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1889,  has  been  re-elected  to  that  oflBce  annually  ever  since.  In  addition  to  this  be  has  serve.] 
with  distinction  upon  several  important  committees.  Possessing  a  high  sense  of  the  duties  cf 
citizenship,  Mr.  Laugdon  has  for  many  years  given  close  attention  to  political  affairs,  and  h;i^ 
taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  principles  and  sustaining  the  candidates  of  the  great  party 
with  which  ho  has  always  been  affiliated,  and  in  which  he  is  widely  known  as  a  non-officeliulj. 
ing  leader.  In  the  great  city  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  a  resident  and  prominent  factor  as  a 
business  man,  ho  has  been  conspicuous  likewise  for  his  public  spirit  and  for  his  earnest  labors  in 
support  of  every  progressive  movement  and  substantial  reform.  In  common  with  many  .=(iiis 
of  New  England,  he  has  become  a  thorough  "New  Yorker,"  and  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
and  upholder  of  the  commercial,  intellectual,  and  social  supremacy  of  the  metropolis.  Mori' 
than  this,  he  is  a  student  of  its  needs  and  a  devoted  laborer  for  its  advancement.  His  cyniiju- 
thies  go  out  to  all  his  fellow-citizens  honest  in  purpose  and  deed,  and  ho  makes  common  causo 
with  those  who  strive  to  increase  the  well-being  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  ma^.s 
of  the  people.  Gifted  with  sound  judgment,  known  as  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and 
pre-eminent  for  his  broadness  of  view  upon  all  public  questions,  he  is  deservedly  esteemed,  iiut 
only  among  the  men  of  his  own  party  but  also  by  all  others  who  appreciate  pure  purpose  and 
disinterestedness  in  public  affairs.  To  municipal  matters  in  particular  he  has  paid  great  atttr.- 
tion  for  many  years,  and  he  is  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  the  non-partisan  system  of  city  gov- 
ernment. In  ISUO,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Board  of  Eapid  Transit  Commissioner^  of 
the  City  and.  County  of  New  York,  created  under  the  provision  of  Chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of 
1875,  the  Democratic  Mayor  of  the  City,  Hon.  Hugh  J.  Grant,  gave  the  appointment  to  Mr. 
Langdon,  paying  him  this  high  compliment  in  deference  to  tho  wishes  of  a  large  number  of 
leading  citizens  who  were  aware  of  his  fitness  for  the  position.  His  appointment  gave  great 
satisfaction,  to  his  Republican  brethren  in  particular,  and  was  warmly  approved  by  the  press  of 
the  city,  irrespective  of  party.  Mr.  Langdon's  associates  upon  this  Board  were  Hon.  O.  B. 
Potter,  Hon.  John  H.  Starin,  Mr.  William  Steinway,  and  Mr.  August  Belmont,  with  whom  ho 
labored  until  the  unpossibility  of  completing  the  task  as.signed  to  it  rendered  necessary  furtbtr 
legislation,  under  which  the  original  Board  retired.  Its  members,  however,  had  proven  tlnir 
ability  and  disinterestedness  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  at  a  later  period  their 
services  and  judgment  as  individuals  were  again  called  into  operation  with  eminently  satisfac- 
tory results.  Mr.  Langdon  was  among  the  first  citizens  of  New  York  to  take  active  steps  toward 
remedying  the  shocking  municipal  corruption  revealed  b}-  the  Lexow  Committee  of  the  Stato 
Senate,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  circular  calling  the  meeting  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  September  6,  1S94,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  "as  to  the  wisdom  and  practicability 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  to  organize  a  citizens'  movement  for 
the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  entirely  outside  of  party  politics  and  solely  in  tho 
interests  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  the  public  health,  comfort  and  safet}'."  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  tho  famous  Committee  of  Seventy  named  by  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  give  effect  to  tho  appeal  of  the  voters  of  the  city,  and  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  tho  election  of  tho  Committee's  candidates  for  municipal  offices,  and  the  success  of  tlu> 
numerous  reforms  and  innovations  which  it  recommended ;  sharing  with  his  colleagues  in  this 
magnificent  struggle,  happily  crowned  with  victory,  in  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  all 
good  citizens.  On  November  19,  1896,  Mr.  Langdon's  services  were  called  into  requisition 
as  a  member  of  tho  new  board  of  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners,  organized  under  tho  laws  of 
189i.  The  question  of  municipal  construction  having  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  jwpular 
vote  on  November  6,  1SP4,  this  Commission  became  charged  with  tho  duty  of  locating  and 
designing  such  a  railway  as  it  might  approve  and  securing  for  it  a  lessee,  who  was  fii"st  to  buiM 
the  road  for  the  city's  account. 
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JOHN  Y.  SHOEMAKER. 

John  Veitch  Shoemaker,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  and  also 
of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine,  in  tlie  Jledico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Coll<'ge  of  Philadelphia,  lato  President  of  the  American  Medical  Editors'  Association,  and 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  American  dermatologists,  was  born  on  March  IS,  1852,  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  is  a  son  of  Lewis  A.  and  Mary  JSI.  (Greenewalt)  Shoemaker,  highly 
respected  residents  of  that  town,  and  a  grandson  of  the  late  Anthony  Shoemaker,  oTie  of  its 
oldest  and  worthiest  citizens.  As  a  boy  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  he  evinced  un- 
common interest  in  study,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  was  admitted  to  Dickinson  College, 
graduating  in  1S72,  as  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Philadelphia— where  he 
established  himself  permanently — and  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  medical  study  and 
experiment  he  at  once  found  his  true  vocation ;  and  when  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  1ST4,  he  was  one  of  tho  most  promising  members  of  his  class.  That 
the  faculty  of  the  college  appreciated  this  fact  was  shown  by  his  immediate  appointment  to 
the  post  of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  In  IST6  he  was  chosen  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  also 
on  Diseases  of  tho  Skin  at  the  Phihidelpliia  School  of  Anatomy;  but  in  1S7S  resigned  this 
position,  and  in  1880  that  of  Demonstrator  at  Jefferson  also,  in  order  to  give  his  complete 
attention  to  other  work.  While  holding  both  the  foregoing  appointments  ho  lectured  to  large 
classes  of  students  and  gained  great  popularit}'  as  Quiz  Master  in  Materia  Medica  of  tho  Jef- 
ferson Quiz  Association,  which  he  had  been  active  in  organizing  in  1874,  and  which  had  proved 
highly  efficient  in  perfecting  the  students  in  the  work.  With  a  view  to  remedying  in  some 
degree  the  dearth  then  existing  of  instruction  in  cutaneous  diseases.  Dr.  Shoemaker  established, 
in  1875,  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  these  affections.  This  institution  was  an  immediate 
success,  and  in  ISSO  hospital  accommodations  had  to  be  provided  to  meet  its  requirements. 
Here  Dr.  Shoemaker  lectured  to  both  students  and  graduates  with  constantly  increasing  reputa- 
tion. In  1S83  he  was  named  Lecturer  on  Skin  Diseases  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  This 
position  he  resigned  three  years  later  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases 
in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia.  This  chair  he  still  occupies,  and  since  1880 
has  filled  also  a  second  chair,  that  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics,  and  Clinical 
Medicine.  Laboring  heart  and  soul  for  tho  advancement  of  the  ''Medico-Chi,"  he  was  honored 
by  election  to  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  subsequently  became  Treasurer  to  that  body.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital.  Active  as  a 
medical  teacher  and  investigator  for  more  than  twenty-three  years,  Professor  Shoemaker  has 
also  been  a  prolific  writer,  and  has  enriched  the  literature  of  his  profession  bj'  many  valuable 
contributions  thereto.  In  1870,  in  conjunction  with  other  physicians,  he  founded  'Hie  Medi- 
cal Bulktin,  which,  after  the  first  j'ear,  ho  conducted  alone.  Notwithstanding  the  cares  of 
a  large  aud  growing  practice,  tho  steady  demands  of  his  clinics,  and  a  variety  of  other  duties, 
he  resolutely  pushed  his  work  on  The  BuUeiin,  having  the  desire  to  see  it  become  a  leading 
medical  magazine.  His  ability  in  editing  this  periodical  elicited  high  compliment  from  many 
distinguished  medical  men,  among  them  the  late  Prof.  Samuel  D.  Gross.  It  became,  as  its 
founder  hoped,  one  of  the  best  and  best-known  medical  publications  in  the  country.  In  18S1, 
having  placed  it  in  the  first  rank.  Dr.  Shoemaker  relinquished  its  business  management  to  other 
hands,  but  still  edits  it  with  unabated  zeal.  Professor  Shoemaker  has  written  largely  for  both 
American  and  European  medical  publications,  principally  upon  his  specialty  of  skin  and  venereal 
diseases  and  their  treatment.     In  1887  he  began  the  publication  of  a  weekly  medical  journal 
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in  Philadelphia,  The  Medical  liegistcr,  which,  at  a  later  date,  was  merged  with  The  Mtdi,,,; 
Times,  forming  the  publication  now  known  as  Tlie  Medical  Times  and  lierjister.  Apart  fi.,n, 
his  editorial  writings,  which  are  voluminous,  he  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  nuili. -ii 
essays  and  papers  on  his  specialty,  read  before  learned  societies  and  published  under  varin:, 
auspices,  and  all  of  which  show  deep  study  and  research.  Dr.  Shoemaker  is  the  author  of  a 
valuable  text-book,  entitled  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disoases  of  the  Skin,"  now  in  its  third 
edition.  He  has  also  published  "Charts  on  Skin  Diseases,"  "Poisons  and  Their  iVntidotes,"  ana 
a  handsome  royal  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  twenty -five  pages  on  "Heredity,  Health. 
and  Personal  Beauty,"  and  anespecial  work  on  "Ointment  and  Oleates,"  second  edition.  Hu  is 
likewise  a  contributor  to  Wood's  "Practice  of  Medicine."  In  1891  he  published  an  impoinu' 
volume,  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  Materia  j\Iedica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics,"  followdl 
in  1S93  by  a  second  edition,  entitled  "Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  with  Especial  Relrr- 
ence  to  Clinical  Application  of  Drugs."  One  of  Ihe  most  industrious  of  writers,  ho  is  also  an 
indefatigable  student,  and  spares  neither  time  nor  labor  in  giving  to  the  profession  he  adores 
the  results  of  his  observation  and  experience.  A  master  of  several  languages,  and  wel- 
comed as  a  contributor  to  medical  journals,  both  European  and  American,  he  has  reached 
a  wide  circle  of  readers  and  exerted  marked  influence  as  a  writer.  As  a  teacher  and  Ipc- 
turer,  he  has  addressed  and  influenced  thousands  of  medical  students  and  medical  graduates; 
and  attestation  of  his  great  popularity  has  been  frequently  given  by  testimonials  and  other 
gratifying  expressions  of  personal  regard.  Professor  Shoemaker  is  a  member  of  the  leading 
regular  medical  societies,  county,  state,  and  national;  and  has  been  successivelj"  Secretary, 
Vice-President,  and  President  of  the  American  Medical  Editors'  Association.  He  is  also  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine.  In  connection  with  nearly  all  these  learned  bodies  he  has  been  the 
recipient  of  various  honors,  and  on  several  occasions  has  been  elected  their  delegate  to  meet- 
ings of  medical  societies  abroad.  In  ISS-t  ho  thus  rei)resented  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; and  before  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Oleates,"  and  before  the  International  Medical  Congress,  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  a  paper 
upon  "Tho  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Novel  Means  and  Methods."  At  this 
time  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tho  British  Medical  Association,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
London  Medical  Society.  Professor  Shoemaker-  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
tho  American  Medical  Society  having  in  charge  arrangements  for  the  ISiinth  International 
Medical  Congress,  at  Washington,  in  1SS7;  and  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Section  of  Der- 
matology and  Syphilography  of  this  Congress.  He  was  a  member,  likewise,  of  the  Tenth 
International  Medical  Congress,  at  Berlin,  in  1S90;  of  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  at 
Washington,  in  1S93;  and  a  Delegate  to  and  member  of  the  Eleventh  International  Medical 
Congress,. at  Eome,  in  ISOl.  One  of  his  papers,  entitled  "Ocean  Climate  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease," published  in  Tlte  Tendon  Lancet,  records  his  observations  gleaned  during  numerous 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  it  being  his  custom  to  spend  the  summer  season  abroad.  Dickin- 
son College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  conferred  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  Dr.  Shoemaker.  In 
1895  tho  same  institution  (his  Alma  Mater)  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Without  other 
aid  than  his  own  ardent  devotion  to  his  chosen  profession.  Dr.  Shoemaker  has  won  his  way  to 
a  foremost  position  among  medical  men,  and  has  earned  also  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
large  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  whom  ho  is  personally  known,  and  the  cordial  apiprecia- 
tion  of  his  medical  brethren  throughout  the  world.  He  was  married  on  January  5,  1S7C,  to 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Logan,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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■     HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

Henby  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  most  famous,  popular,  and  widely  read  American 
poet,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  February  17,  1S07,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  March  2i,  18S2.  Of  English  ancestry,  through  descent  from  WiUiam  Longfellow, 
a  sturdy  Hampshire  yeoman,  who  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1C7S, 
and,  on  the  maternal  side,  from  the  Pilgrims,  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullens,  of  York- 
shire, who  came  over  in  the  Muijjlowcr  a  half-century  earlier,  he  seems  to  have  inherited  few, 
if  any,  of  the  trails  which  marked  the  Puritan  character.  His  morality,  however,  may  be  said 
to  have  come  to  him  through  seven  or  eight  generations  of  his  God-fearing  forebears,  and  it  was 
of  a  quality  which  made  his  life  one  of  the  most  beautiful  recorded,  and  his  works  among  the 
purest  ever  penned.  Longfellow  has  been  styled  "the  poet  of  the  people."  As  he  sprang  from 
the  people,  his  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  them  is  not  surprising.  His  first  American 
progenitor,  an  independent  and  successful  man,  was  wrecked  at  sea  while  on  the  ill-starred 
expedition  of  tlie  Newbury  Company  against  Quebec,  in  1090.  This  immigrant's  son,  Stephen 
by  name,  was  a  blacksmith — a  man  of  high  character,  some  education,  and  no  little  fore- 
thought. His  sou,  also  Stephen,  was  an  uncommonly  bright  boy,  and,  being  sent  to  Harvard 
College,  broke  the  tie  that  bound  the  Longfellows  to  manual  toil.  His  son,  the  third  Stejihen, 
also  took  the  higher  education,  adopted  law  as  his  profe.ssion,  and  rose  to  bo  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  at  Portland.  His  son,  the  fourth  Stephen,  father  of  the  iioet,  graduated  at 
Harvard  with  Judge  Story  and  Dr.  Channing.  He  too  adopted  law  as  a  profession,  was  in 
politics  for  some  time,  sitting  for  several  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  sub- 
sequently for  one  term  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  refine- 
ment, in  love  with  his  profession,  and  devoted  to  his  family.  In  180-t,  this  excellent  gentleman 
mari-ied  Zilpah  Wadsworth,  a  worthy  companion,  eldest  daughter  of  a  veteran  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  sister  of  two  gallant  officers  of  the  American  Navy,  one  a  Commodore.  'J'hisswcet- 
natured  and  pure-minded  New  England  woman  knew  one  book  well — the  Bible,  and  her  favor- 
ite songs  were  the  Psalms;  yet  she  was  gay  of  spirit,  fond  of  the  dance  and  society,  and,  above 
all,  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Her  husband,  whoso  success  in  life  had  placed  him 
in  most  comfortable  circumstances,  hoped  for  much  from  his  children.  Stephen,  the  eldest  son, 
yielding  to  his  father's  desires,  accepted  the  law  as  a  profession,  but  only  in  a  half-hearted 
manner,  as  ho  had  military  tastes.  The  great  hope  of  the  father  centred  in  his  second  son. 
A  trustee  of  Bowdoin  College  at  the  time  Henry  was  ready  for  the  humanities,  he  loyally  en- 
tered him  at  this  modest  school  of  learning,  and  the  lad,  then  seventeen,  passed  from  "the 
Forest  City,"  with  its  exquisite  marine  beauty,  to  the  quiet  town  of  Brunswick,  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  farther  removed  from  the  sea,  but  surrounded  by  an  almost  ideally  picturesque 
country,  rich  also  in  Indian  legend  and  tradition.  Even  as  a  boy  Longfellow  had  taken  on  a 
certain  earnestness  of  character.  Among  his  fellow-students  he  was  liked  and  respected,  but 
he  cared  nothing  for  mere  play  and  did  not  then  become  intimate  with  those  devoted  to  it, 
among  whom  was  Hawthorne,  quite  a  scapegrace  in  the  opinion  of  some,  for  the  "atmosphere" 
of  Bowdoin  was  superlatively  religious.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  settling  upon  a  pro- 
fession, the  young  student,  who  then  preferred  a  farmer's  life,  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the 
law,  and  went  so  far  as  to  begin  his  Blackstone.  But  unconsciously  he  had  already  shapc'd 
his  destiny.  His  muse  awoke  when  he  was  a  mere  child  in  years,  and  with  the  tender  con- 
nivance of  his  sister  the  effusions  then  produced  were  smuggled  to  the  weekly  paper  issued 
in  Portland — and  published.     The  first  one  so  honored  was  a  battle  poem.     At  college  he  con- 
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tinued  to  woo  his  muse,  and  altogether  some  seventeen  of  his  poems  wei-o  published  during  liis 
course,  giving  great  promise  of  what  might  be  expected  with  the  development  of  his  geniui^, 
and  leading  to  his  being  chosen  poet  of  his  class.  At  an  examination  his  fine  rendering  of  an 
ode  of  Horace  found  great  favor  with  a  trustee  of  the  college,  the  eminent  lawyer,  Benjamin 
Orr,  and  led  to  Jlr.  Orr's  recommending  him  for  the  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages,  then 
just  established  at  Bowdoin.  When  the  appointment  was  offered  to  him,  Longfellow's  joy 
knew  no  bounds.  He  urged  his  father  to  let  him  adopt  letters  as  a  profession,  and  avowed 
his  determination  to  become  "eminent."  His  father  yielded,  and,  supplied  by  him  with  ample 
means,  the  young  man  went  to  Europe  to  prepare  for  the  position  which  came  to  him  so  oppor- 
tunely. Longfellow  arrived  in  Europe  when  the  nations  composing  it  were  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  having  been  "run  over  by  Napoleon's  war-chariot."  In  France  the  doctrines  of 
the  Revolution  were  losing  force,  and  religion  and  asstheticism  were  reviving.  In  Germany 
patriotism  was  becoming  a  cult.  In  England  there  was  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  loose  in 
letters  and  morals.  The  American  youth  found  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Old  AVorld  and  its 
peoples  delightful.  He  was  too  pure  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  and  too  healthy  not  to  be  per- 
fectly happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  he  saw.  The  languages  proved  difScult  at  the  outset,  but 
he  had  the  perseverance  to  master  them.  His  first  prose  work,  "Outre-Mer,"  published  in 
1S35,  attests  his  thorough  enjoyment  of  his  student  life  abroad,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  his 
character  was  permanently  colored  by  his  foreign  experiences  during  these  delightful  three 
years.  For  nearly  si.x  years  after  his  return  to  America  he  gave  himself  almost  wholly  to  his 
professional  duties  at  Bowdoin,  lived  comfortably  on  his  salary  of  "a  thousand  a  year,"  and 
found  recreation  in  writing  occasional  articles  for  the  Isortli  American  Review  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  text-books  for  his  pupils.  In  1833  he  gave  out  a  volume  of  poems  translated  from 
the  Spanish.  In  1S35  he  was  called  to  succeed  his  friend,  George  Ticknor,  as  Smith  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Belles-lettres  at  Harvard  College,  where  his  stipend  was  fixed  at 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  ho  made  a  second  trip  abroad, 
being  accompanied  by  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  Mary  Porter,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
in  1831.  At  Rotterdam,  on  November  29,  1835,  death  robbed  him  of  the  sweet  companion- 
ship of  this  beloved  young  creature.  Ho  remained  in  Europe  devoted  to  study  until  the  fall  of 
183G,  when  he  returned  homo  and  settled  permanently  in  Cambridge,  where  he  found  precisely 
what  his  gentle,  refined,  and  scholarly  nature  craved — the  companionship  of  cultured  and  pure- 
minded  people,  congenial  duties,  and  peace.  In  1S39  his  second  substantial  prose  work  appeared, 
"Hyperion,"  which  was  warmly  praised,  although  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  then  a  critic,  and  likewise 
the  Countess  d'Ossoli,  found  in  it  no  great  evidences  of  ability  or  indications  of  genius. 
About  this  time  was  published  "Voices  of  the  Night,"  his  first  book  of  original  poems,  including 
"The  Psalm  of  Life"  and  "Footsteps  of  Angels."  The  first  named  became  widely  popular, 
and  was  adopted  and  sung  as  a  hymn  by  thousands.  It  was  followed,  in  ISll,  by  a  small  vol- 
ume of  "Ballads  and  Other  Poems,"  among  them  several  of  his  most  popular  pieces — "The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  "Excelsior," 
"The  Bridge,"  and  others.  In  1S42  he  made  a  third  trip  to  Europe,  spending  the  summer  on  the 
Rhine.  On  the  return  voyage  he  penned  his  "Poems  on  Slavery,"  which,  while  not  radical 
enough  wholly  to  please  the  Abolitionists,  yet  evinced  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
blacks  and  jnoduced  fruit  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  the  North,  many  of  whom  laid  down 
their  lives  in  the  struggle  which  seemed  to  bo  necessary  as  a  prelude  to  the  extermination  of  this 
"institution."  Out  of  their  publication  came  an  offer  of  a  nomination  to  Congress,  which  the 
poet  gently  declined,  although  assured  by  Whittier,  whose  heart  was  in  the  cause,  that  ho 
could  win  by  a  thousand  votes.  Tearing  for  the  love  and  companionship  of  woman,  Longfellow 
married  a  second  time,  in  1843,  the  j'ear  in  which  his  "Spanish  Student"  was  published.     The 
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lady  of  his  choice,  Miss  Frances  Appleton,  daughter  of  lion.  Xathan  Appleton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Lowell,  and  sister  of  the  jioet  Thomas  S.  Appleton,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  young  women  of  her  time.  "Cragie  Hoa.se,"  a  fine  niausion  on  the  banks  of 
"the  winding  Charles,"  celebrated  as  the  headquarters  of  Washington  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  which  Jared  Sparks  and  Edward  Everett  both  had  lived,  as  well  as  Lougfellaw  him- 
self, now  became  his  property;  and  he  entered  upon  an  ideal  family  life.  With  means  amjile 
enough  to  entertain  his  many  friends  hospitably,  and  to  enable  him  to  answer  the  numerous 
calls  made  upon  him  by  the  poor  and  suffering,  he  had  little  to  desire  that  was  not  readily  ob- 
tainable. His  fame  as  a  poet,  already  well  assured,  was  made  world-wide  by  the  publication, 
in  1S47,  of  "Evangeline,"  which  appeared  at  the  same  time  as  Tennyson's  "Princess,"  and  "dis- 
puted the  palm  with  it  in  the  minds  of  many."  Some  pretended  to  find  in  it  an  imitation  of 
Goethe's  "Hermann  and  Dorothea;"  but  the  groundwork  of  the  story  came  to  Longfellow  as  a 
gift  from  his  friend,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  had  heard  of  the  unfortunate  young  couple  in 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  and  had  made  notes  of  their  sufferings,  intending  to  weave  them  into  a 
romance.  "Evangeline"  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  affecting  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  perfect  type  of  womanhood  revealed  in  the  heroine  is  unsurpassed  in  literature. 
The  narrative  is  simple,  and  the  metre  employed,  the  dactylic  hexameter,  is  managed  with  skill 
and  success.  It  was  the  first  considerable  attempt  at  this  metre  in  America.  Among  all  his 
works,  only  his  masterpiece,  "Hiawatha,"  published  in  1855,  disputes  pre-eminence  with  this 
poem.  In  the  words  of  an  eminent  European  critic,  these  two  poems  dominate  Longfellow's 
works,  being  essentially  natural  and  exhaling  the  perfume  of  the  forest  and  the  soil.  In  the  in- 
terval between  these  he  published  two  volumes  of  minor  poems  and  his  last  prose  work,  "Kava- 
nangh."  In  September,  ISSi,  he  resigned  his  professorship.  Freed  from  professional  cares,  he 
now  gave  full  play  to  his  fruitful  fancy,  and  volume  after  volume  of  verse  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  thousands  of  readers,  delighting  the  happy  and  soothing  the  suffering.  In  the 
"Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  the  Puritan  maiden,  Priscilla,  is  his  own  ancestress.  Although 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  failed  to  shake  the  calm  spirit  of  Longfellow,  it  was  shaken  and 
almost  broken  by  the  terrible  calamity  of  July,  ISOl,  when  his  beloved  wife  was  burned  to  death 
in  a  conflagration  occurring  in  her  own  home.  Another  shock  came  when  bis  son,  Charles,  who 
had  entered  the  Union  army  in  1803,  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  was  brought  home,  badly 
wounded,  after  the  battle  of  Mine  Kuu.  Nothing  but  the  most  engrossing  labor  could  rest  the 
poet's  mind  after  his  great  bereavement;  and  ho  turned  for  relief,  as  if  by  inspiration,  to  the 
task  of  translating  the  "Divine  Comedy"  of  Dante.  This  labor  was  eminently  successful  in 
supplying  the  needed  occupation  and  also  in  giving  to  the  English  language  its  finest  transla- 
tion of  the  Italian  bard.  Longfellow  went  abroad  for  the  last  time  in  ISOS.  Everywhere  ho 
was  received  with  distinction,  and  royalty  as  well  as  his  brethren  in  the  republic  of  letters  wel- 
comed him  with  extreme  cordiality.  The  great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred 
their  degrees  upon  him,  and  the  learned  and  the  lettered  greeted  him  as  the  head  of  American 
literature.  At  the  reunion  of  the  class  of  1S25,  fifty  year.s  later,  Longfellow  and  ten  other  sur- 
vivors were  present.  On  this  occasion  "old  Bowdoin"  became  sponsor  for  one  of  the  poet's  best 
productions,  "Morituri  Salutami,"  read  by  Longfellow  himself.  It  ended  with  the  characteris- 
tic verse; 

"For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
,  .  Than  youtli  itself,  tliouRli  in  anotlier  dress, 

And,  as  tlie  eveniuf;  t«-ilij;lit  fados  away. 
Tlie  sky  is  filled  witli  stars  invisible  by  day." 

The  celebration  of  the  poet's  seventieth  birthday  was  national  in  its  scope,  and  was  a  most 
touching  as  it  was  a  most  gratifying  exhibition  of  the  people's  lovo  for  the  venerable  jioet  and 
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scholar.  He  continued  to  write  until  1SS2,  when  he  laifl  down  his  pen  forever.  His  la.^t  lii,.  -. 
the  closing  stanza  of  his  poem  entitled  "The  Bells  of  San  Bias,"  were  written  on  ilareh  \i\'.. 
and  indicate  the  comforting  hope  of  immortality: 

"Out  of  file  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light , 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 

Longfellow's  friends  were  found  in  every  laud,  his  readers  in  all  classes.  Among  hi., 
closest  personal  associates  at  home  were  Charles  Sumner,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Feltcj;;, 
Lowell,  Agassiz.  Among  giants  like  these  he  moved,  a  revered  and  beloved  being.  One  by  (.;;.,. 
almost  all  passed  away  before  the  end  came  to  himself.  They,  and  a  few  other  of  their  contiin 
poi'aries,  including  Bryant,  Whittier,  Saxe,  Abbott,  Garrison,  and  Phillips,  formed  a  noble  baii.l. 
notable  for  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  the  sincerity  of  their  purpo.se.  They  constitute  one  uf 
the  brightest  galaxies  in  the  firmament  of  earnest  and  cultured  Americans;  and  their  influeii'." 
is  as  immortal  as  their  deeds  and  names.  It  is  said  of  Longfellow  that  he  aimed  to  reach  ti,r 
heart  of  humanity.  In  this  he  succeeded,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  anj-  poet  has  been  more  wid.  iy 
read  "excejjt  the  Psalmist."  His  hold  upon  the  British  public  was  and  is  still  as  great  as  tb.-.t 
upon  the  American,  and  the  gratitude  of  England's  noblest  and  best  has  jilaced  his  marl, !.• 
image  among  her  own  honored  dead  in  the  shadowed  sanctuaries  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Statues  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  in  that  which  ho  illuminated  with  his  genius  and  preseiico 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  have  been  erected  to  his  memory.  His  greatest  monument,  however, 
is  in  his  verse,  which  while  time  endures  must  carry  peace  and  pleasure  to  the  pureniindni, 
and  comfort  and  sympathy  to  the  sorrowing  and  overburdened.  A  book  might  be  written  on 
his  character  alone.  It  was  marked  by  gentleness,  justice,  love  of  children,  sympathy  with  t];^' 
oppressed,  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  compassion,  tolerance,  and  an  exalted  appreciation 
of  nature.     His  poems  were  spontaneous,  the  free  outflowing  of  a  fruitful  imagination. 


WILLIAM  L.   ELKINS. 

\YiLLL\M  Ldke.xs  Eucins,  a  leading  citizen  and  financier  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  potential 
factor  in  the  great  industrial  world,  has  resided  in  the  city  named  since  his  earliest  years,  ai:ii 
numbers  among  his  forebears  on  the  maternal  side  some  of  its  worthiest  residents  of  bygone 
days.  The  Elkins  family,  of  which  he  is  a  scion  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  generation,  is  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  made  its  appearance  on  this  continent  with  the  earlier  Puritan  settlers  of  >"ew 
England.  Mr.  Elkins'  immediate  ancestors  on  the  maternal  side  resided  in  Virginia,  and  in  that 
State,  in  the  section  which  on  Juno  30,  1803,  became  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  subject  cf 
this  sketch  was  born.  Although  ho  is  of  Quaker  parentage,  his  maternal  great-grandfather, 
the  Eev.  John  Watts,  was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  won  enduring 
fame  in  its  annals  as  the  founder  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  riuito 
an  inlluential  personage  in  his  day,  and  figured  actively  in  the  affairs  of  Philadelphia  for  many 
years.  Tlie  father  of  llr.  Elkins  was  George  Elkins,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  cliri^t- 
ened  in  old  Christ  Church  in  that  city.  He  settled  in  Virginia,  but  returned  to  Philadel]ihi.v 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  1S40.  His  wife,  Susannah  Howell,  born  in  Bucks  County.  Pa., 
was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Howell  and  Elizabeth  Yerkes,  and  grand-daughter  of  Silas  Yerke^. 
a  leading  citizen,  prominent  Quaker,  and  member  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Bucks  County. 
George  Elkins  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  earnest,  honest,  and  enterprising;  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  great  industry  of  paper-making,  for  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  so 
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long  bceu  famous.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when,  as  was  customary,  ho  entered  upon  his  ap-  i 

prenticeship  to  business,  he  was  a  bright  and  well-informed   youth,  quite  capable  of  compre-  \ 

bending  and  executing  the  tasks  assigned  him,  and  more  than  ordinarily  willing  to  devote  i 

himself  to  them.      After  leaving  his  apprenticeship  Mr.  Elkins  continued  actively  and  use-  } 

fully  employed,  and  when  about  twenty-one  j-ears  of  age  he  entered  into  partnorshij)  with  j 

Peter  Say'bolt,  operating  as  a  dealer  in  agricultural  products  and  doing  a  large  and  profitable  j 

business.      In   1S61  the  entire  business  passed  into  his  hands.     Having  been   married  in   ISoS,  | 

Mr.  Elkins  had  tho  inducement  which  a  young  married  man  and  the  head  of  a  family  ahvays  \ 

has  to  insistent  effort.  Looking  about  him  for  a  promising  field  in  which  to  employ  his  capital 
and  energies,  he  was  attracted  to  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  in  ISGl  and  ISOi!,  whence 
already  men  of  brains  and  enterprise  were  reaping  rich  reward  in  drawing  from  the  fruitful 
storehouses  of  nature  a  product  even  then  of  high  value,  but  destined  before  many  years  to  be- 
come one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  world.  In  these  regions  and  in  conjunction  with  its  bold- 
est and  most  successful  operators,  Mr.  Elkins  labored  ceaselessly  for  nearly  twenty  years,  orga- 
nizing many  companies,  sinking  many  wells,  and  producing  largely  of  petroleum.  After  having 
spent  some  time  in  the  oil  regions  and  made  a  study  of  tho  flowing  of  the  wells,  Mr.  Elkins  ar- 
rived at  tho  conclusion  that  the  supply  was  practically  inexhaustible.  Its  utilization  for  illu- 
minating purposes  was  now  the  project  that  engaged  the  attention  of  far-sighted  men  ;  and  .Mr. 
Elkins  was'Cjuick  to  perceive  that  refining  oil  for  this  inirpose  could  bo  made  a  profitable  indus- 
try if  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  warrant  extensive  purchases  of  tho  crudo  mate- 
rial and"ftfe'maniifacture  under  economical  conditions.  Establishing  in  Philadelphia  a  small 
plant  as  a  beginning,  he  soon  added  thereto  several  rivals,  and  finally  tho  Belmont  Works  wero 
leased  and  the  absolute  control  of  the  oil-refining  business  in  Philadelphia  was  secured.  Start- 
ing under  these  favorable  conditions,  with  an  output  of  about  twenty-four  hundred  barrels  of 
refined  oil  per  month,  the  works  were  soon  developed  so  as  to  produce  nearly  ten  times  this 
quantity.  To  keep  them  supplied  with  tho  crudo  oil,  Mr.  Elkins  secured  an  interest  in  many 
wells,  and  opened  others.  His  refining  plants  were  several  times  visited  by  disastrous  contla- 
grations,  but  each  time  they  were  promptly  rebuilt,  often  with  considerable  extensions,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  most  improved  machinery.  It  is  recorded  that  "the  first  gasoline  ever  made 
was  produced  in  Mr.  Elkins' works."  Mr.  Elkins  pushed  his  refining  industry  in  other  places 
than  Philadelphia.  At  one  time  he  owned  tho  Eiverside  Oil  Eefining  Works,  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  and  in  1ST5  he  became  a  partner  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Ho  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  last  in  ISSl.  Mr.  Elkins  turned  his  attention  to  street  railways  as  an  investment, 
in  1ST3,  embarking  largely  of  his  capital  in  the  stock  of  Philadelphia  companies.  Believing  that 
a  consolidation  of  these  roads  would  lead  to  better  service  at  a  reduced  cost  of  operating,  ho 
pushed  this  project  successfully,  and  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Trac- 
tion Comi)any.  This  company  was  quick  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  citj'  in  street-passenger 
traffic,  and  so  strengthened  and  extended  its  lines  as  to  give  an  efiBcieut  service  to  all  parts  of 
tho  city  jiroper  and  to  many  of  tho  outlying  districts.  His  success  in  this  field  prompted  Mr. 
Elkius  to  apply  the  same  mctliods  and  system  to  other  cities,  with  the  result  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  ho  became  heavily  interested  in  street  railways  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  and  other  flourishing  centres  of  population.  Among  tho  companies  in  these  cilics 
which  ho  helped  to  organize,  and  in  which  he  is  an  extensive  stockholder  and  director,  are  tho 
Metropolitan  Traction  Company  of  New  York,  tho  ^Yest  Sido  and  tho  North  Side  Traction  Com- 
panies of  Chicago,  the  Baltimore  Tractiou  Company,  and  the  Pitt.sburgh  Traction  Compaiiy. 
One  of  tho  more  recent  of  his  creations  is  the  United  Gas  and  Improvement  Company,  capital- 
ized at  ten  million  dollars,  and  of  which  he  was  practically  tho  organizer,  aud   in  which  ho  is 
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now  a  leading  director.  This  giant  organization  controls  some  sixty  or  seventy  plants  for  tbi- 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  in  dilferent  American  cities.  With  such  a  wide  and  w.'.;^ 
tested  experience  and  after  such  brilliant  successes,  it  was  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Elkius  shouM 
become  known  and  respected  iu  business  circles  and  a  power  in  the  industrial  world,  ilai.y 
corporations  sought  to  obtain  his  valuable  services  as  an  officer  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  di 
roction,  but  ho  has  contented  himself  with  assuming  duties  of  this  character  in  those  with  whi.  h 
ho  is  identified  by  his  own  choice.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  Globe  Gas  Light  Couijiaiiv, 
the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  and  the  Continental  Eailroad  Company,  in  all  of  which  l:.- 
is  President;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Heat,  Light,  and  Power  Company,  in  wliicli  he  is  a  direct .r. 
Ho  is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  famous  Girard  estate,  managed  in  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia for  educational  purposes;  and  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  being conuectiil 
with  the  latter  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  tho  warm  friend  of  its  chief  officers.  Followiii;,' 
tho  example,  it  maj'  be  said,  of  tho  Astors  and  Phinelanders  in  New  York,  Mr.  Elkins,  iu  com- 
pany with  his  friend  and  esteemed  business  associate,  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  of  Philadelpbia, 
hasreceutly  turned  his  attention  to  real-estate  investments  in  the  Quaker  City,  and  together  tliey 
have  purchased  largo  tracts  of  land  in  tho  northern  section,  upon  which  the}-  have  erected  up- 
ward of  three  thousand  houses.  This  magnificent  effort  in  the  lino  of  urban  development  has 
been  of  great  practical  advantage  to  the  city  and  its  people,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  entn- 
prising  projectors.  It  is  a  development  quite  in  lino  with  the  unique  sj-stem  of  a  house  fur 
every  family  which  obtains  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  has  made  that  city  noted  throughout  the 
land  as  a  city  of  homes.  Most  of  the  structures  are  of  this  character — such  as  may  be  pur- 
chased or  lented  by  the  citizen  of  average  resources.  Mr.  Elkins  himself  inhabits  a  palatial 
house  on  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  at  its  junction  with  Girard  Avenue  and  not  far  re- 
moved from  Girard  College.  It  is  one  of  the  most  stately  mansions  of  the  fine  thoiouglifarts 
upon  which  it  stands,  and  attracts  instant  attention.  ]Mr.  Elkins  was  married,  as  previously 
stated,  in  1S5S.  Mrs.  Elkius,  whose  maiden  name  was  Louise  Broomall,  ccTmes  of  an  old  and 
highly  respected  Chester  County  family.  Both  she  and  her  husband  are  noted  for  their  hospi- 
tality. They  take  great  pride  in  their  home,  and  in  procuring  for  it  those  rich  art  treasures  to 
which  their  tasto  inclines  and  in  which  their  ample  means  permit  them  to  indulge.  Four  chil- 
dren havo  blessed  their  union — two  sons,  George  W.  Elkins  and  William  L.  Elkins,  Jr. ;  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Elkins  AVidener  and  Mrs.  Ida  Elkins  Tyler — tho  first-named  Xhv 
wife  of  Mr.  Georgo  D.  AVidener,  and  the  last-named  of  Mr.  Sydney  F.  Tyler,  both  of  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Elkins  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  numbers  among  his  friends  many  of  the  lend- 
ing men  of  that  party  in  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the  country.  He  has  never,  however, 
developed  tho  office-holding  ambition,  although  he  was  persuaded  to  go  abroad  in  a  semidijilo- 
matic  capacity  as  a  commissioner  from  his  city  to  the  International  Universal  Exposition  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  in  1873.  A  member  of  a  number  of  the  best  social  clubs,  he  is  popular  in  all, 
being  a  man  of  engaging  personality,  courteous  in  his  manner,  cordial  in  his  friendships,  ami 
entertaining  in  his  conversation.  He  takes  great  pleasure  in  aiding  tho  development  of  art  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  instituted  a  prize  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  most  meritorious 
painting  exhibited  by  an  American  artist  before  the  public  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 
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WILLIAM  MCKINLEY. 

Hon.  Williaji  McKinxey,  twenty-fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  previous 
to  his  election  to  the  Chief  Magistracy'  of  the  nation  was  for  four  years  Governor  of  Ohio,  for 
fourteen  years  a  Representative  from  that  State  in  the  national  Congress^and  latterly  regarded 
at  home  and  abroad  as  tho  foremost  champion  of  the  principle  of  protection,  and  during  four 
and  a  half  years  of  his  youth  a  soldier  and  officer  in  tho  Union  army,  was  horn  at  Nilos,  Trum- 
bull County,  0.,  on  February  2(3,  IS-i-i.  In  every  respect  President  McKiuley  is  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  American.  On  both  sides  he  comes  from  colonial  stock ;  and  his  own  charac- 
ter as  well  as  the  traits  he  inherits  from  a  worth}-  ancestry  have  all  been  develojied  and  strength- 
ened under  purely  American  influences.  Like  his  illustrious  predecessors,  Jackson,  Lincoln, 
and  Grant,  he  comes  from  the  ranks  of  tlie  unpretending  people.  The  story  of  his  career  reads 
like  a  romance.  Simplicity  of  life,  earnest  patriotism,  strict  adhesion  to  morality  and  religion, 
undeviating  devotion  to  duty  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  well-defined 
political  principles,  constitute  some  of  his  leading  characteristics.  He  is  but  one  of  many  among 
his  countrymen  who  by  years  of  active  public  service  have  become  fitted  for  the  Presidential 
office.  While  his  selection  to  fill  this  office  was  accepted  as  a  triumph  of  the  doctrine  ho  had  .so 
earnestly  championed,  it  was  made  certain  by  the  support  of  a  very  large  number  of  voters  who 
were  not  of  his  party  nor  believers  in  that  doctrine,  but  who  gave  him  their  suffrages  iu  order 
to  insure  the  defeat  of  his  chief  opponent,  whose  views  upon  monetary  questions  they  regarded 
as  inimical  to  tho  welfare  of  tho  nation.  But  apart  from  these  facts  there  is  no  disputing  that 
he  was  personally  one  of  tho  most  popular  Presidential  candidates  ever  nominated.  He  has  been 
called  "the  idol  of  Ohio."  President  ilcKinley  comes  of  an  ancient  family— the  McKinlays  or 
McKindlays  of  Scotland,  known  for  centuries  in  the  Higlilands  and  tho  west  of  Scotland,  and 
entitled  of  right  to  its  own  distinctive  badges,  tartans,  and  armorial  bearings.  Some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  several  of  the  family  crossed  over  into  Ireland  and  took  root  iu  "  tho 
north"  of  that  kingdom,  where  the  name  appears  to  have  assumed  its  present  spelling.  About 
tho  middle  of  the  last  century  two  adventurous  scions  of  this  Irish  branch  of  tho  clan,  ^Yilliam 
and  James  McKinley,  brothers,  came  to  America  in  a  small  sailing  vessel.  William  went  South, 
and  a  William  JIcKinley  who  sat  in  Congress  iu  lSlO-11  was  probably  one  of  his  descend- 
ants. James,  the  progenitor  of  the  President,  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  on 
our  shores.  He  settled  in  York,  Pa.,  married,  and  reared  a  family.  His  son,  David  McKiuley, 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle  of  the  colonists  for  indejiendence,  and  is  said  to  have  en- 
listed no  less  than  eight  times  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution,  and  to  have  secured 
a  place  upon  the  roll  of  honor  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Government  in  his  declining  years.  He 
married  Mary  Rose,  daughter  of  another  gallant  Revolutionary  soldier,  Andrew  Rose  by  name, 
and  gi-anddaughter  of  Andrew  Rose,  Sr.,  a  leader  among  the  English  Puritans,  who,  after  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Holland  to  escape  religious  persecution  at  homo,  emigrated  to  America  in  Wil- 
liam Penn's  time,  and  settling  iu  Pennsylvania  became  a  member  of  tho  Legislative  Council  of 
that  colony  and  was  otherwise  prominent.  David  McKinley  remained  in  his  Pennsylvania  homo 
until  after  the  war  of  1812  and  then  went  to  live  iu  Ohio.  His  son,  William  McKinley,  the 
President's  father,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  iu  the  iron  manufacturing  business  in  Eastern  Ohio. 
He  was  an  industrious,  hard-working  man,  of  sound  morals,  sincere  religious  convictions,  and 
high  intelligence.  Ho  married  Nancy  C.  Allison,  a  distant  relative  of  United  States  Senator 
William  B.  Allison,  who,  like  himself,  came  of  au  old  Scotch  Covenanter  family.  This  worthy 
couple  brought  up  a  largo  family  in  comfort  and  gave  all  their  children  a  good  education.     Wil- 
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liam  McKinley,  Sr.,  died  a  short  time  ago,  aged  eiglit}"-five  years.  He  had  hved  to  see  Lis  sons 
prosperous  and  prominent  and  his  daughters  useful  and  beloved  members  of  society.  Ono  of 
the  former,  David  Allison  McKinley,  v?ho  died  several  years  ago,  was  United  States  Consul  at 
Hawaii  and  subsequently  Hawaiian  Consul-General  at  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley, at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  had  the  supreme  felicity  of  seeing  her  smi 
William  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States.  The  President's  boyhood  was  spent  at 
Kiles,  but  when  ho  had  passed  through  the  schools  there  his  father  removed  to  the  neighboring 
village  of  Poland  in  order  that  the  lad  might  attend  the  academy  at  that  place.  When  about 
sixteen  William  entered  Allegheny  College  at  !Meadville,  Pa.,  but  owing  to  sickness  left  during 
the  freshman  year.  Affairs  not  being  prosperous  with  his  father  at  that  time  he  took  up  school 
teaching  upon  his  recovery,  and  was  thus  engaged  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Wringing  a 
reluctant  consent  from  his  parents  the  slender  youth  of  seventeen  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in 
May,  ISCl,  and  after  being  mustered  in  with  his  company  by  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  was  at 
tached  to  the  Twenty-tliird  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  a  regiment  which  was  led  to  the  field  by 
Rosecrans  and  subsequently  commanded  by  Stanley  Matthews  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Al- 
though a  thoughtful,  gentle  lad,  he  was  a  good  soldier,  read}-  in  an  emergency  and  bravo  at  all 
times.  He  attracted  attention  as  a  sergeant,  and  before  he  was  nineteen  was  made  a  lieutenant. 
On  July  25,  lS6i,  he  won  the  captain's  bars;  and  his  brevet  as  major,  signed  by  President  Lin- 
coln in  September,  1S05,  was  conferred  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of 
Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek."  He  was  mustered  out  as  captain  in  July,  1865. 
His  war  record  is  certainly  notable  for  a  beardless  youth.  He  was  present  at  South  Mountain 
and  at  Antietam,  passed  through  the  principal  battles  of  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  and  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him  at  Berryvillo.  As  quartermaster  of  his  regiment  ho  was  on  the  staff 
of  Hayes,  who  loved  him  as  a  son.  Later  he  was  on  Slieridan's  staff  and  won  the  warm  regard 
of  that  splendid  fighter  by  his  dash  and  decision.  When  the  war  was  over  a  commission  in  the 
regular  army  awaited  him,  but  he  yielded  to  the  prayer  of  his  mother  and  took  up  the  study  of 
law  under  Messrs.  Glidden  and  Wilson,  two  leaders  of  the  Mahoning  County  bar.  After  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Albany  Law  School  he  was  admitted  to  practise  at  Canton,  0.,  where 
his  parents  now  came  to  live.  While  a  partner  of  Judge  Belden  he  was  nominated  for  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark  County  by  the  Republicans,  then  in  a  hopeless  minority. 
His  election  proved  his  personal  popularity,  but  two  years  later  partisan  feeling  ran  so  high  that 
he  was  defeated.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  in  1&T3  took  his  younger  brother 
Abner  into  partnership.  In  ISTC  his  friends  put  him  forward  for  Congres-s,  although  he  person- 
ally felt  that  he  was  not  well  enough  off  to  enter  public  life.  To  the  surprise  of  the  old  politi- 
cians be  secured  the  nomination  and  was  elected  by  a  largo  majority.  At  six  subsequent  elec- 
tions also  he  was  successful,  although  his  district  was  "gerrymandered"  repeatedly  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  hope  of  compassing  his  defeat.  In  the  Forty -eighth  Congress,  however,  he  sat 
but  a  portion  of  the  first  session,  a  recount  having  shown  that  his  opponent  had  won  the  elec- 
tion by  a  few  votes.  When  Major  McKinley  first  entered  Congress  his  old  regimental  com- 
mander, General  Hayes,  was  President.  The  friendship  between  the  two  men  was  very  warm, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  younger,  seeking  honors  in  his  new  field,  turned  his  attention  to  the  tariff 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  older.  Having  grown  up  in  a  manufacturing  and  mining  region  ]\Iajor 
McKinley  came  naturally  by  his  views  on  protection.  Studying  the  matter  carefully  as  a  Con- 
gressman he  became  satisfied  that  a  tariff'  could  be  made  to  perform  two  tasks — provide  ample 
revenue  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time  support  native  indus- 
tries. His  first  work  as  Representative  was  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  Ohio  manufac- 
turers asking  Congress  to  take  no  action  in  the  way  of  tariff"  revision  until  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  needs  of  American  labor  and  the  condition  of  American  industries  had  been  made. 
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His  first  speech  in  Congress  was  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  and  was  directed  against  Fer- 
nando Wood's  tariff  bill  of  ISTS.  While  in  Congress  Mr.  McKiuley  served  on  the  committees 
on  Eevision  of  Laws,  Judiciary,  Expenditures  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  Kules.  Among 
the  measures  to  which  he  gave  earnest  support  wore  the  Civil  Service  Reform  bill  and  Mr.  Hol- 
man's  resolution  declaring  the  unearned  land  grants  to  the  subsidy  railroads  forfeit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, On  the  currency  question,  at  all  times,  ho  seemed  to  favor  "bimetallism."  He  was 
appointed  to  succeed  General  Garfield  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  served  on  that 
committee  continuously  until  the  close  of  his  Congi-essional  career.  At  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  in  ISSO  he  was  a  candidate  with  Mr.  Cannon  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Reed  of  Maine,  for  the  Speakership;  and  upon  Mr.  Reed's  election,  he,  coming  next,  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  usage  of  the  House,  the  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. In  this  position  lie  secured  a  national  reputation  as  the  leader  in  the  fight  which 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  revision  act  familiarly  known  as  the  "ilcKinley  Bill." 
The  Republican  party  had  just  come  into  possession  of  all  branches  of  the  Government,  but  it 
required  aggressive  tactics  to  pass  this  measure  in  the  lower  House.  After  it  was  passed  there 
were  mutterings  of  discontent  far  and  wide.  The  country  was  fairly  prosperous,  yet  the  idea, 
carefully  fostered  by  the  opposition  press,  that  the  consumers  were  being  taxed  in  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturers,  spread  to  the  Republican  masses,  and  at  the  next  election,  in  ISOO,  there 
was  a  Democratic  "tidal  wave"  which  swept  the  entire  country,  turning  the  small  Republican  j 

into  an  enormous  Democratic  majority  in  tho  House  of  Representatives,  altering  the  political  ; 

complexion  of  the  Senate,  and  defeating  Major  McKinley  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  a 
campaign  in  which  his  record  as  a  tariff  constructor  was  the  leading  issue.     It  likewise  paved  | 

the  way  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency.     The  "McKinley  Bill"  placed  tariff  | 

for  protection  only  on  the  highest  ground  sinco  the  time  when  Henrj'  Clay  first  laid  a  protection  i 

proposition  before  the  country.      By  it  extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  the  President  for  | 

its  proper  enforcement,  even  to  the  extent  of  authorizing  him  to  close  the  ports  of  tho  United  ■ 

States  to  tho  products  or  manufactures  of  anj'  foreign  country  which  should  venture  to  attempt  1 

reprisals.      With  the  ej-es  of  the  entire  country  upon  him  Major  ^McKinley  was  now  nominated  \ 

for  Governor  of  Ohio.     The  Democratic  nominee  was  the  incumbent,  Governor  James  E.  Camp-  j 

bell,  an  exceptionally  popular  and  able  man,  who  had  served  several  terms  in  Congress.  The 
canvass,  although  free  from  personalities,  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  recent  times.     Mr.  ■ 

McKinley  was  elected,  his  plurality  being  nearly  22,000.  Notwithstanding  the  predictions 
of  his  critics,  he  executed  the  duties  of  his  iiigh  office  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  manner,  insti- 
tuted a  number  of  necessary  reforms,  and  rose  so  greatly  in  public  esteem  that  he  was  re- 
elected at  the  close  of  tho  two-year  term  by  a  majority  of  nearly  SI, 000.  A  marked  change 
had  occurred  in  public  opinion  while  he  was  Governor.  Restored  to  full  power  in  the  na- 
tional Government,  tho  Democrats  undertook  "tariff  reform"  only  to  become,  in  their  turn, 
hopelessly  involved  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  income  tax,  upon  which  they  relied, 
was  pronounced  "unconstitutional,"  and  their  tariff  schedule  fell  short  of  providing  sufficient 
revenue  to  run  the  Government.  Nothing  was  left  but  to  issue  bonds  to  meet  current  obli- 
gations. This  proceeding  proved  anything  but  popular.  Through  a  variety  of  causes  financial 
distress  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  had  a  bad  effect  upon  American  business. 
The  times  grow  "  hard,"  and  as  the  people  compared  their  condition  with  what  it  had  been  under 
the  Republican  regime,  a  reaction  set  in  which  finally  became  violent.  To  complicate  matters, 
the  currency  question  was  made  an  issue,  and  "capital,"  professing  alarm  at  possibilities, 
became  daily  more  and  more  "conservative."  The  Democratic  tariff  bill  was  held  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  existing  distress,  and  the  cry  went  up  not  only  for  the  restoration  of  the  "  Mc- 
Kinley Bill"  but  for  "Bill"  McKinley.     In  this  way  Major  McKinley  became  the  "logical 
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candidate"  of  his  party  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1S9C.  The  Republican  leaders  had 
long  foreseen  that  this  would  be  so.  They  had  taken  Major  McKinley's  measure  as  far  back  a» 
18S4  when  he  was  a  delegate-at-largo  to  the  Republican  national  convention  and  suppoiinl 
Blaine  for  the  Presidency.  In  1S8S  ho  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  tlie  national  convention  at 
Chicago,  and  supported  John  Sherman  for  tlio  nomination.  He  served  as  chairman  of  thu 
Committee  on  Rules  in  this  convention.  Every  Republican  member  of  the  House  in  Washin-,'- 
ton  joined  in  a  telegram  urging  his  nomination,  and  Pennsylvania  stood  ready  to  give  him  her 
vote.  Rumor  was  busy  with  his  name,  and  it  was  said  that  he  could  have  large  support  in  Ww 
Ohio  delegation,  notwitlistandiug  its  pledge  to  Sherman.  The  night  before  the  balloting  Mc- 
Kinley  visited  all  the  state  headquarters  and  requested  every  one  not  to  vote  for  him.  At  thu 
balloting  next  day  a  Connecticut  delegate  persisted  in  voting  for  him.  McKinley  was  on  liis 
feet  in  a  moment.  After  declaring  in  earnest  tones  that  his  duty  was  to  Sherman  and  that  liis 
heart  and  judgment  wei'e  in  accord  with  his  nomination,  and  that  he  declined  to  consent  or 
seem  to  consent  to  the  use  of  his  own  name  as  that  of  a  candidate  before  the  convention,  lin 
said,  with  manly  emphasis:  "1  do  request,  I  demand,  that  no  delegate  who  would  not  cast 
reflection  upon  me  sliali  cast  a  ballot  for  me."  Major  McKinley  presided  over  the  Republican 
national  convention  of  1892,  at  Minneapolis,  attending  as  a  delegato-at-large  from  his  State. 
He  loyally  supported  President  Harrison  for  renomination,  and  through  his  alternate  voted  for 
him.  At  this  convention  Harrison  received  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  votes;  Blaine,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  and  five-sixths;  and  McKinlej-,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  and  one- 
sixth.  There  were  many  who  felt  that  McKinley  had  lost  his  great  chance  for  reaching  the 
Presidency  when  he  rebuked  those  who  desired  to  support  him  in  1SS8  and  declined  to  run  fur 
the  nomination.  Keen  observers  who  noted  his  popularity  in  1892  thought  differently  and 
began  to  prepare  for  the  campaign  of  1896.  When  the  Republican  national  convention  of  that 
year  was  held,  Major  McKinley  was  at  his  home  in  Canton.  His  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  "legion,"  and  their  delegates  at  St.  Louis  were  all-powerful.  Ex-Governor  Foraker, 
of  Ohio,  nominated  Major  McKinley  before  the  convention  on  June  19th,  and  on  the  first  ballot 
he  received  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  a  half  votes  out  of  nine  hundred  and  six  cast,  mak- 
ing him  the  candidate.  Mr.  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  convention's  choice  for 
Vice-President.  The  i)latform  adopted  declared  for  a  hicjlior  tariff,  reciprocity,  and  against  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination  Mr.  McKinley  also  declared  for 
"protection  and  reciprocity,  twin  measures  of  a  true  American  policy";  denounced  the  ruinous 
policy  that  had  made  the  issue  of  bonds  necessary  to  meet  government  expenses  in  times  of 
peace;  advocated  maintaining  the  financial  honor  of  the  country  as  sacred  as  its  flag;  and  as- 
serted his  entire  confidence  in  the  masses  of  the  American  people.  The  result  of  the  campaign 
confirmed  his  wisdom.  Although  the  Democrats  were  reinforced  by  a  powerful  defection  from 
the  Republican  ranks,  led  by  able  men  who  advocated  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  they  lost  thou- 
sands of  their  own  voters  who  as  resolutely  opposed  this  measure  and  united  to  form  a  sound- 
money  Democracy,  holding  a  separate  convention  and  placing  in  the  field  their  own  candidates 
— Palmer  and  Buckuor,  two  popular  veterans  of  the  war,  one  from  the  North  and  the  other 
from  the  South.  On  the  other  hand  the  Democrats  gained  the  support  of  the  Populists,  or  Peo- 
ple's Party,  who  indorsed  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  President,  but  brought  forward  their  own  candidate  for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Watson,  of  Georgia,  although  permitting  their  Presidential  electors  free  choice  in  voting  for  the 
candidate  for  second  place.  As  the  two  principal  candidates  in  this  campaign  were  men  of  sterl- 
ing integrity  and  pure  lives  the  issues  of  the  contest  remained  uppermost;  in  fact  it  was  called  a 
"campaign  of  education,"  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people  were  carefully  instructed  regard- 
ing the  tariff,  protection,  "free  coinage,"  monometallism,  and  "trusts."    Mr.  Bryan  made  an 
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extensive  tour  iu  his  own  interests,  speaking  to  vast  audiences  everywhere.  Major  ilcKiiiltv 
remained  at  liome  and  addressed  such  delegations  as  called  upon  him.  At  the  election  in  No- 
vember  the  Republicans  polled  7,  lOG,  199  votes,  being  Cu3,51i  in  excess  of  the  Democrats.  Wh.-n 
the  Presidential  electors  voted  in  Washington,  February  10,  1S97,  Jlr.  McKinley  received  L'Tl 
votes  to  Bryan's  176,  and  was  declared  elected.  On  ilarch  4,  1897,  lie  was  formally  inaiipj 
rated  President  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  liali"  ;i 
million  spectators,  not  the  least  interested  being  his  devoted  wife  and  venerable  mother,  as  w-U 
as  a  sister  and  brother  and  a  number  of  other  relatives.  The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  on.. 
of  the  most  imposing  pageants  in  the  history  of  inaugurations.  President  McKinley "s  Cabin,  t, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  March  6,  1S97,  was  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois;  Secretary  of  War,  Russell  A. 
Alger,  of  Michigan;  Attorney-General,  Joseph  McKeuna,  of  California;  Postmaster-General, 
James  A.  Gary,  of  Maryland;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts;    SeiTr  | 

tary  of  the  Interior,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wil.i^on.  i 

of  Iowa.     "No  President  with  the  exception  of  Washington,"  says  a  gifted  journalist,  '"i-vcr  i 

took  office  with  such  universal  good-will.     All  that  is  best  and  representative  in  the  Americ.in  j 

character  combined  toward  his  election.     And  in  that  memory  alone  he  should  find  every  in-  j 

centive  toward  the  attainment  of  a  fame  which  his  fellow-countrymen  will  not  willingly  !<■!  j 

die."     The  President's  wife,  born  Ida  Saxton,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  January  25,  1ST!.  j 

is  a  daughter  of  the  late  James  Saxton,  a  prosperous  banker  of  Canton,  0.,  and  at  ono  im.v  j 

proprietor  of  the  Canton  Repository,  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  the  country.     Their  only  i 

children,  two  daughters,  died  iu  infancy.     Major  McKinley's  devotion  to  his  wife,  a  cultiuv'i  ! 

woman,  who  has  been  somewhat  of  an  invalid  for  years,  is  one  of  the  finest  traits  in  his  char-  j 

acter.     Both  are  Methodists,  yet  without  a  particle  of  bigotry  or  narrowness  on  religious  i^ub-  j 

jects.  In  personal  appearance  the  President  is  a  vigorous,  well-built  mail,  of  about  aver;ik''> 
height,  with  dark  hair  and  clean-shaven  face.  There  is  a  gentleness,  frankness,  and  dignifuti 
courtesy  in  his  manner  which  make  him  man)'  friends.  In  fact,  it  was  said  of  him  when  ho 
assumed  his  high  office  that  probably  he  bad  not  a  personal  enemy  in  the  world.     Those  who  ' 

condemn  his  convictions  and  denounce  his  policies  concede  the  purity  of  his  jiurpcses,  and  pi'ai>o 
tlio  charm  of  his  bearing  and  the  irreproachable  humanity  of  bis  conduct  iu  all  the  relatiuns 
of  life. 


AI.LEN  G.  THURMAN. 

Hon.  Allen  Granberky  Tiivrman,  of  Ohio,  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  ex-  ] 

United  States  Senator,  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  ISSS,  and  affectionately  | 

known  far  and  wide  as  "the  grand  old  Roman," — the  patriarch  of  American  politics — was  born  j 

November  13,  1813,  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  of  which  State  his  ancestors  had  been  natives  for  si.^ 
generations.  His  grandfather  fought  in  the  Revolution.  His  father,  Rev.  P.  Thurman,  was  a 
local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Church.  His  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  Col.  Nathnnirl 
Allen,  father  of  Hon.  William  Allen,  who  late  in  life  became  Governor  of  Ohio.  When  Allen 
G.  Thurman  was  six  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  from  Lynchburg,  Va.,  to  Chillicothe,  O., 
and  there  he  resided  and  was  educated  until  ho  removed  to  Columbus  in  1852,  which  was  his 
home  until  his  death.  He  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  William  Allen,  then  United  States  Si  p.t- 
tor,  and  subsequently  with  Noah  H.  Swayne,  afterward  As.sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S35  he  began  his  professional  career  with  the 
sole  ambition,  it  is  said,  to  become  a  good  lawyer  with  a  fair  practice.     In  his  student  days  it 
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was  his  habit  to  sit  up  late  at  night  over  his  hooks.  It  was  the  fashion  then  to  go  to  bed  soon 
after  dark,  both  winter  and  summer;  it  saved  candles,  which  had  to  be  made  at  home  out  of 
whatever  grease  the  family  had  saved,  and  it  made  everybody  wake  up  early  enough  in  tlio 
morning  to  feed  the  chickens,  pigs,  and  stock.  But  Thurman,  if  lie  had  a  book  before  him, 
never  went  to  bed  while  there  were  candles  or  firelight  to  read  by.  He  soon  attained  promi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  in  1S44-,  against  his  protest,  was  nominated  for  Congress  and  elected 
after  a  quiet  canvass,  in  which  there  was  nothing  on  his  side  but  his  wise  and  homely  speeches, 
reversing  an  adverse  majority  by  over  six  hundred  votes.  He  served  upon  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  in  due  time  was  recognized  as  a  lawyer  of  commanding  ability.  Di« 
dining  a  re-eleetiou  after  the  close  of  his  term,  he  retired,  as  he  thought,  to  private  life  for  good 
and  all.  But  in  1851,  when  the  new  constitution  of  Ohio  was  adojited,  he  was  pressed  into  tht 
race  for  a  Supreme  Court  Judgeship  and  was  elected,  leading  his  ticket  by  over  two  thousand 
votes.  He  sat  upon  the  bench  for  four  years,  the  last  two  years  serving  as  Chief-Justice.  In 
1867,  after  a  season  of  rest,  he  was  put  forward  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  his 
Republican  opponent  being  Gen.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  There  was  but  little  chance  of  his  elec- 
tion, the  Republican  majority  the  year  before  having  been  forty-three  thousand.  Yet  under 
Judge  Thurman's  sledge-hammer  blows,  and  despite  the  war  feeling,  this  enormous  majority 
was  beaten  down  to  a  trifle  less  than  three  thousand.  Indeed,  so  successful  was  his  canvass, 
which  was  made  against  the  constitutional  amendment,  proposing  to  give  the  negro  equal  suf- 
frage in  Ohio,  that  the  Legislature  was  captured  by  the  Democrats  by  a  decisive  majority,  and 
Allen  G.  Thurman  was  chosen  to  succeed  Ben  Wade  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  took  his 
seat  in  ISCH  and  served  two  full  terms  from  1SC9  to  18S1.  Ho  found  the  handful  of  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  utterly  demoralized,  so  few  in  number  as  to  make  their  assumption  of  a  party 
organization  almost  ridiculous.  Then  it  was  Mr.  Thurman  rendered  his  party  a  great  and  in- 
estimable service.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  devoted 
band  and  began  to  fight  the  battles  of  Democracy.  The  period  was  a  stormy  one.  The  passions 
of  the  war  had  not  died  out,  and  the  debates  of  the  Senate  were  violent  and  venomous.  The 
great  leader  was  on  his  feet  daily  and  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  intolerant  ma- 
jority. There  was  no  rest,  no  respite,  no  mercy.  Pre.ssed  upon  all  sides,  with  the  issue  forced 
at  all  points,  almost  without  counsel  and  with  no  adequate  following,  Judge  Thurman  never 
wavered  for  a  moment  nor  yielded  one  inch.  With  a  courage  no  less  rare  than  his  wisdom  he 
repelled  assault,  charged  home  in  return,  defended  the  issues  his  party  was  committed  to  and 
formulated  new  ones  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  Ready  in  debate,  pleasing  and  terrible  by  turns, 
he  was  so  thorough  a  Democrat  and  so  accomplished  a  statesman  that  his  casual  utterances 
became  a  platform  on  which  his  party  could  stand.  From  the  day  he  entered  the  Senate  ho 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  greatest  leaders  in  the  Democratic  part}-.  His  services  to 
that  party  were  immeasurable,  and  his  advice  in  state  and  national  campaigns  was  anxiously 
sought  and  faithfully  followed.  In  the  Senate  Thurman  was  not  a  showy  speaker.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  bench  gave  him  a  certain  judicial  manner,  which  was 
always  noticeable  whenever  he  addressed  the  Senate.  It  was  like  a  judge  summing  up  a  caso 
to  the  jury.  Apart  from  his  great  legal  attainments,  clearness  of  comprehension,  logical  method 
of  statement,  and  readiness  in  reply,  this  habit  of  taking  both  sides  of  the  question  into  account 
and  cousidering  them  impartially  was  to  a  certain  extent  one  of  the  sources  of  his  great  influ- 
ence. It  was  this  which  gave  his  words  such  weight  that  whenever  he  stood  up  to  speak  men 
always  expected  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  question  at  issue.  From  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat 
there  might  always  be  seen  the  protruding  corner  of  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  known  throughout 
the  South  and  Southwest  as  a  "bandanna,"  and  popular  in  that  era  with  snuff-takers.  That 
red  bandanna,  which  fluttered  into  such  significant  prominence  immediately  after  his  nomiua- 
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tion  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  was  waved  triumphantly  in  the  United  States  Senate  ChamLer 
from  1809  to  18S1,  and  during  those  years  in  which  Mr.  Thurman  was  the  representative  of 
Ohio.  In  his  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress"  Mr.  Blaine  says  of  Mr.  Thurmau,  that  ''his  rank  in 
the  Senate  was  established  from  the  day  ho  took  his  seat  and  was  never  lowered  during  the 
period  of  his  service.  His  retirement  from  the  Senate  was  a  serious  loss  to  his  party — a  loss, 
indeed,  to  the  body.  He  loft  behind  him  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  ho  had  been  associated 
during  his  twelve  years  of  honorable  service."  In  1S80  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  before  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  Had  he  had  the  unflinching 
support  of  the  Ohio  delegation  he  would  very  likely  have  been  the  nominee.  On  the  first  ballot 
the  delegation  was  solid  for  him.  Then  it  broke,  and  the  chauces  of  Thurman "s  nomination 
were  irreparably  ruined.  The  leading  influence  behind  that  break  was  Henry  B.  Payne,  and 
this  was  the  outcome  of  a  feud  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing  between  Mr.  Payne  and 
Mr.  Thurmau.  It  was  the  Northern  Ohio  districts,  where  the  Payne  influence  was  supreme, 
that  led  the  break  and  was  strongest  in  the  claim  which  stampeded  the  convention  away  from 
Thurman.  As  Ohio  was  an  October  State  at  that  time  and  practically  certain  to  go  for  Gar- 
field, the  result  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Democratic  cause.  That  argument  defeated  Thur- 
man and  nominated  Hancock.  That  feud  had  prevented  Ohio  from  having  a  Presidential  can- 
didate on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  that  generation.  Cleveland  and  Thurman  had  never  met  up 
to  the  election  of  ISS-t,  although  Thurman  was  a  delegate  to  tho  convention  which  made  Cleve- 
land the  nominee.  They  met  after  tho  inauguration,  and  at  once  developed  a  great  friendship. 
The  wonder  was  that  Thurman  did  not  go  into  the  cabinet.  Eegarding  this  he  said:  ''After 
the  election  the  press  and  my  friends  seemed  to  agree  that  I  should  become  Secretary  of  State, 
and  tho  matter  was  brought  before  Mr.  Cleveland.  For  my  part,  although  I  said  nothing,  1 
had  determined  to  decline.  I  felt  too  old  for  active  service.  But  I  didn't  have  to  decline. 
Some  of  my  other  good  friends  in  Ohio  prejudiced  the  President  against  me,  and  my  closest 
personal  friend  in  the  Senate,  Tom  Bayard,  was  chosen."  There  was  sarcasm  in  the  Old 
Roman's  voice  as  he  referred  to  the  "friends"  who  had  abused  him  to  Cleveland,  had  insisted 
that  Thurman  was  in  his  dotage,  had  even  charged  that  he  was  addicted  to  drink,  and  circu- 
lated all  manner  of  evil  report  about  him.  "But  time  went  on,"  said  Judge  Thurman,  "and  I 
met  the  President  when  I  was  counsel  for  the  Government  in  the  telephone  cases.  Perhaps  I, 
too,  had  been  prejudiced  against  Cleveland  by  the  reports  of  him  which  had  been  brought  to 
my  ears  by  his  enemies.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  became  tho  best  of  friends,  and  I  learned  to 
admire  him  more  than  any  public  man  I  have  ever  met.  His  friends  and  other  eminent  men 
in  the  nation  in.sisted  in  ISSS  that  I  should  be  the  nominee  for  Vice-President.  I  did  not  want 
the  honor.  I  preferred  to  stay  here  at  home,  but  they  made  me  promise  to  say  nothing  and  not 
to  say  'no'  if  nominated.  So  they  nominated  the  ticket,  and  then  in  November  we  were 
beaten."  Mr.  Thurman  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  thorough  scholars 
in  public  life.  Always  a  student,  he  became  early  in  life  a  great  lawyer,  and  later  on  devoted 
much  time  to  lighter  study.  He  became  a  fine  French  scholar,  his  favorite  books  being  the 
works  of  tho  earlier  French  dramatists,  which  he  read  in  the  original.  He  had  an  unusually 
large  and  well  selected  library,  and  there  are  few  books  in  the  range  of  polite  literature  that  ho 
was  not  familiar  with.  lie  had  a  literal  genius  for  mathematics,  and  frequently  occupied  him- 
self in  working  out  the  most  complex  and  intricate  problems.  He  was  prouder  of  his  knowledge 
of  mathematics  than  of  anything  else.  One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  Judge  Thurman 
was  his  disregard  for  the  cuiiosity  of  the  coming  generation.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  tho.se 
who  came  after  him  poring  over  his  letters  or  discussing  his  career  from  data  left  by  himself. 
His  son,  the  Hon.  Allen  W.  Thurman,  often  regretted  that  his  father  never  preserved  his  let- 
ters.    "  Outside  of  those  preserved  in  the  Congressional  Record,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  suppose  that 
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three  speeches  of  father  can  be  found  about  the  house.  He  never  wrote  his  campaign  speecbf-s. 
Ho  was  endowed  with  a  splendid  memory,  and  made  it  a  rule  never  to  discuss  a  subject  on  \\i„ 
stump  that  ho  was  not  thoroughly  informed  upon.  Occasionally  he  had  a  few  notes,  a  slt-ndir 
outline  of  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  that  was  the  extent  of  his  preparation.  He  had  no  dtjiio 
for  a  posthumous  fame  dependent  on  his  recollections  of  public  men  and  events.  Father  ranlv 
talked  about  the  men  he  worked  with  in  Congress.  He  never  was  what  might  be  called  a  storv- 
teller.  It  was  one  of  his  principles  not  to  talk  about  the  men  he  served  with,  and  I  have  rarilv 
heard  him  indulge  in  reminiscences.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  preserve 
more  of  the  memoranda  that  he  might  easily  have  collected.  It  would  be  very  interesting  and 
valuable  now."  Judge  Thurman's  character  was  noteworthy  as  much  for  its  downright  integ- 
rity as  for  the  abilitj'  that  made  him  conspicuous  on  the  bench  and  in  the  Senate.  His  highest 
encomium  upon  a  man  was  the  terse  judgment:  He  is  an  honest  man.  It  was  in  all  his  jiuMi^- 
career  and  private  life  tlie  first  title  to  his  esteem.  The  highest  compliment  that  could  be  p.iid 
him  was  to  believe  in  his  thorough  honesty  of  purpose  and  action.  Looking  back  upon  his  past 
life,  he  once  said,  in  tones  tliat  broken  health  made  tremulous,  to  one  of  his  lifelong  friends: 
"I  never  intentionally  wronged  a  human  being  out  of  a  cent."  Perhaps  nothing  better  illus- 
trates the  man's  life  than  that  simple  remark.  In  fact,  honesty  and  justice  were  religion  to 
him.  Mr.  Thurmau  always  avoided  ostentation  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  thought  more  of 
quiet  comfort  than  of  show.  In  November,  184-1,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter 
Dun,  of  Fayette  County,  Ky.  She  was  reared  in  Chillicotho,  and  she  and  her  husband  wtTf 
schoolmates  from  childhood.  !Mrs.  Thurman  was  always  noted  as  a  most  admirable  woman, 
devoted  to  her  home,  her  husband,  and  her  children.  Judge  Thurman  had  never  been  quite 
himself  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  about  five  years  ago.  For  almost  fifty  years  they  had  been 
married  when  she  died.  After  her  death  he  seldom  left  the  house,  and,  as  ho  remarked  to 
friends  calling  to  pay  their  respects,  had  been  "waiting  for  Charon  and  his  boat  to  carry  him 
across  the  Styx."  On  November  13,  1895,  Mr.  Thurman  attained  the  eighty-second  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth.  His  health  was  failing  rapidly,  and  his  great,  robust  constitution  and  iron 
strength  which  sustained  and  supported  him  so  long,  appeared  to  have  been  irretrievably  shat- 
tered, and  the  end  seemed  near  at  hand.  He  died  in  Columbus,  0.,  December  12,  IS'.U'.. 
Adored  by  his  grandchildren,  whose  growth  and  progress  had  been  his  chief  comfort  and  de- 
light, in  the  quiet  but  elegant  home  of  his  son,  "the  old  Roman"  peacefully  passed  the  closing 
days  of  his  ripe  old  ago.  Ho  received  the  most  devoted  care  and  attention  from  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  who  cheered  him  with  their  company  and  watched  over  his  feeble  steps  with 
loving  care.  The  sunset  of  Allen  G.  Thurman 's  life  was  pleasant  though  lonely.  The  last  rays 
of  sunlight  found  the  same  sturdy  spirit  that  won  the  nation's  admiration  at  noonday,  and 
made  him  then  as  now  one  of  the  most  loved  and  popular  of  American  statesmen. 
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CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS. 

Hon.  Cornelius  Newton  Buss,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  long  and  widely  known  as  a  leading  merchant  and  financier  of  New  York  City,  and 
likewise  as  a  potent  factor  in  political  affairs — municipal,  state,  and  national — was  born  in  Fall 
Kiver,  Mass.,  on  January  2G,  1S33.  Mr.  Bliss  traces  bis  ancestry  direct  to  a  sturdy  Puritan 
yeoman  of  good  family  in  Devonshire,  England,  who,  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  left  his 
native  land  for  the  New  World,  and  as  early  as  1633  was  a  resident  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and 
afterward  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  in  the  same  Colony.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  spent  the  first  thiiteen  years  of  his  life  in  his  native  city,  and  in  the  grammar  schools 
there,  and  also  at  Fisk's  Academy,  laid  the  foundations  of  bis  education.  His  mother,  who  had 
been  widowed  during  his  infancy,  married  again  about  1S40,  and  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Edward 
S.  Keep,  a  merchant  of  Fall  River,  went  to  live  in  New  Orleans,  where  Cornelius  joined  them 
in  184G,  finishing  his  education  at  the  New  Orleans  High  School.  After  mastering  the  rudi- 
ments of  business  in  Mr.  Keep's  counting-house  in  Now  Orleans,  he  returned  to  tho  North,  and 
in  184:8  secured  employment  with  tho  firm  of  James  M.  Beebo  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  at  that  timo 
the  largest  importers  and  commission  dealers  in  dry -goods  in  the  United  States.  It  was  an 
auspicious  opening,  for  the  needs  of  the  house  were  great  and  growing,  and  advancement  was 
certain  to  reward  integrity,  intelligence,  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  From  the  very  first 
young  Bliss  displayed  a  marked  solidity  of  character.  Step  by  step  he  moved  to  a  commaudiug 
position  in  the  house  of  Beebe&Co.,  where  his  ability  was  duly  recognized.  This  firm  dis- 
solved in  1866,  and  Mr.  Bliss,  then  widely  known  and  commanding  a  large  trade,  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  John  S.  and  Eben  Wright  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  When  tho 
business  changes  incident  to  the  Civil  War,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  West,  and  the  development 
of  railroads,  in  conjunction  with  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  New  York,  gave  to  that 
city  its  indisputable  supremacy  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation,  tho  leading  mercan- 
tile firms  of  the  country,  quick  to  perceive  the  necessities  of  tho  situation,  established  blanches 
or  offices  there  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  their  brightest  and  most  enterprising  representa- 
tives. Tho  house  of  John  S.  and  Eben  Wright  &  Co.  was  one  of  tho  first  in  the  field,  and  Mr. 
Bliss,  as  one  of  the  younger  partners,  was  selected  to  take  full  charge  of  its  New  York  affairs. 
With  the  death  of  the  senior  partner,  which  occurred  shortly  afterward,  tho  firm  took  the  style 
of  Wright,  Bliss  &.  Fabyan,  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  In  ISSl,  owing  to  further 
changes  in  the  firm,  tho  style  became  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co.,  which  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day.  This  house  is  recognized  and  rated  as  one  of  the  most  substantial  in  tho  United 
States  and  is  known  throughout  the  world.  Its  main  business  is  in  handling  tho  entire  produc- 
tion of  a  number  of  the  greatest  mills  and  manufacturing  companies  in  the  country.  In  tho 
course  of  his  long  and  honorable  career  in  tho  metropolis  Mr.  Bliss  has  earned  wide  respect  as 
a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  high  character,  and  great  sincerity  of  purpose.  In  commercial 
circles  he  is  known  as  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  upright  merchant,  energetic  and  enterprising 
and  proud  of  the  success  won  by  his  countrymen  in  competing  with  tho  great  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  industries, 
and  has  labored  zealously  for  the  spread  of  this  doctrine,  and  also  contributed  generously  toward 
that  end.  He  is  a  power  in  tho  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  founded  to  combat  the  work 
of  theCobden  Club  and  other  free-trade  organizations,  and  as  its  President  for  years  ho  directed 
its  policy  with  signal  efifectiveness.  A  loyal  supporter  of  tho  Federal  Government  during  the 
Civil  War,  Mr.  Bliss  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  600U  after 
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taking  up  his  residence  in  that  city,  and  for  years  past  has  heen  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  In 
seconding  its  efforts  toward  securing  reforms  in  local  government  ho  has  borne  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  his  labors  havo  been  all  the  more  successful  o\YiDg  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  ;i 
candidate  for  ofllce.  Devotedly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Eepublican  party,  ho  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  it  for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  a  largo  part  of  that 
time  being  an  active  and  influential  member  of  its  higher  councils,  national,  slate,  and  nnuiici- 
pal.  Although  the  demands  of  his  great  private  business  were  unusuallj'  heavy,  he  ahvnys 
found  time  for  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  discharged  them  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good, 
supporting  only  those  measures  and  candidates  that  commended  themselves  to  him  as  the  nio.-t 
desirable.  On  numerous  occasions  he  has  been  a  delegate  to  conventions;  and  in  ISSi,  as  cliair- 
man  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred — representing  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  who  believed  the  best  interests  of  the  country  would  bo  promoted  by  the  retention  in  oflict* 
of  President  Arthur- — attended  the  National  Ec]niblican  convention  at  Chicago,  and  urged  Mr. 
Arthur's  nomination.  In  1SS7  and  ISSS  ho  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Republican 
Committee,  and  in  the  latter  year  exhibited  conspicuous  executive  ability  in  carrying  New  York 
for  Harrison  and  at  the  same  time  electing  Jlr.  Morton  Vice-President.  In  1892  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  and  served  upon  its  executive  committee.  In 
1894  ho  rendered  effective  service  as  treasurer  of  the  National  Committee,  and  held  that  respon- 
sible position  during  tho  campaign  of  1896.  Mr.  Bliss'  conspicuous  fitness  for  the  public  service 
has  led  to  his  being  solicited  repeatedly  to  accept  high  office  by  appointment,  or  to  permit  the 
use  of  his  name  in  nominating  conventions.  He  declined  the  proffer  of  a  portfolio  in  tho  cabi- 
net of  President  Arthur;  and  in  1885,  although  urged  by  his  many  party  friends  to  consent,  ho 
also  declined  to  permit  his  name  to  be  brought  before  tho  Saratoga  convention  as  that  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York.  Ho  was  a  member  of  this  convention, 
and  notwithstanding  his  refusal  received  a  largo  complimentary  vote  on  one  of  tho  ballots. 
Again,  in  1S91,  ho  similarly  declined  to  stand  for  the  nomination.  More  than  once  his  name 
has  been  suggested  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City,  but  he  would  never  consent  that  it  bo 
brought  before  the  nominating  convention.  As  a  member  of  tho  Republican  County  Committee 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  and  most  valuable  promoters  of  the  reform  movement  which  over- 
threw the  power  of  Tammany  Hall  and  elected  William  L.  Strong  JIayor  of  New  York.  Jlr. 
Bliss  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1S9G,  and  for  a 
week  or  so  was  talked  of  by  his  friends  and  in  tlie  public  prints  as  a  suitable  and  available  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  following  be 
worked  without  ceasing  for  the  success  of  McKinley  and  Hobart,  and  after  their  election  was 
freely  mentioned  as  a  ju-obablo  cabinet  officer,  the  brilliant  success  of  his  administration  as 
treasurer  of  tho  National  Committee  leading  to  the  belief  that  he -n'ould  be  selected  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Inasmuch  as  he  could  not  accept  this  oifice  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  his 
largo  business  interests,  he  was  called  to  Canton,  0.,  in  January,  1897,  and  tendered  the  port- 
folio of  the  Navy.  Although  urged  by  President-elect  JIcKinley  and  others  to  accept,  ho  felt 
constrained  to  decline  the  honor.  When  the  last  echoes  of  the  campaign  had  died  away,  Mr. 
Bliss  retired  from  the  Republican  County  Committee  and  not  long  afterward  resigned  the  pre.--i- 
dency  of  tho  Republican  Club  of  New  York  City.  At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  tiiis 
club,  an  orator  of  national  reputation,  himself  a  power  in  the  party,  eulogized  Mr.  Bliss  warmly 
and  declared  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  "listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  say  'Go 
up  higher.'"  On  March  3,  1S97,  the  day  preceding  the  inauguration  of  President  McKiulcy, 
Mr.  Bliss  was  again  pressed  to  accept  a  position  in  the  cabinet,  then  lacking  one  of  completion. 
The  circumstances  were  such  that  in  the  interests  of  Republican  harmony  he  felt  ho  could  no 
longer  refuse,  aud,  sacrificing  personal  considerations,  he  reluctantly  accepted.     He  was  accord- 
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ingly  appointed  and  confirmed  March  5,  1S97,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  To  that  important 
ofTice  he  carried  a  great  capacity  for  husiuess  which  cannot  fail  to  result  in  many  economies  and 
in  a  far  better  administration  than  the  complicated  affairs  of  that  department  have  generally 
received.  Mr.  Bliss  has  an  unassailable  reputation  as  a  clean  politician  and  a  man  of  honor  and 
integrity.  All  his  life  he  has  been  opposed  to  political  jobbery  and  has  always  declined  to  coni- 
promiso  with  it,  however  great  tlie  advantage  to  be  gained  has  appeared.  Principle  rather  than 
policy  ha^  been  his  guiding  star  in  public  affairs,  and  while  some  have  thought  his  ideals  too 
high,  he  Inmself  lias  never  lost  faith  in  them.  In  the  great  business  world  Mr.  Bliss  is  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  of  men.  On  all  matters  relating  to  the  dry-goods  trade  he  is  accepted  as  an 
authority.  His  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  inflexible  integrity  are  likewise  held  in  high  appreci- 
ation in  financial  circles,  and  have  been  made  available  in  the  affairs  of  several  leading  business 
corporations.  For  years  he  has  been  a  director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 
one  of  the  great  financial  institutions  of  New  York  City;  he  is  also  a  director  in  the  Central 
Trust  Companj",  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  the 
American  Surety  Company.  In  private  life  Mr.  Bliss  is  active  in  religious  and  philanthropic 
work.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  (Congregational  Church)  New  York  City, 
and  a  governor  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  He  has  been  a  member  for  nearly 
thirty  years  of  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  he  has  been  Vice-President, 
and  later  President.  For  man}'  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  also  Vice-President  of  that 
body.  His  grasp  of  affairs,  commercial,  political,  and  social,  is  that  of  a  man  of  large  experi- 
ence, broad  views,  and  high  aims.  Vigorous  in  body  as  in  mind,  ho  has  been  an  untiring 
worker  in  every  field  in  which  he  has  put  forth  his  efforts.  Fortune  has  rewarded  his  com- 
mercial labors,  and  the  high  respect  of  liis  fellow-citizens  has  crowned  his  long,  able,  and 
disinterested  efl'orts  for  tlie  public  weal.  The  holding  of  office  could  add  but  little  to  the  honors 
which  he  now  enjoys  as  a  merchant  of  spotless  integrity  and  a  public-spirited  citizen  who  has 
never  wearied  in  his  labors  for  good  government  and  a  wise  national  policy.  Mr.  Bliss  mar- 
ried in  1S59  Miss  Elizabeth  Plumer,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Avery  Plumer,  of  Boston.  They 
have  two  children  living. 


EDWAED  A.  GOODNOAV. 

Edwakd  Augustus  Goodxow,  a  veteran  financier  and  widely  known  philanthropist  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, long  a  resident  and  prominent  business  man  of  Worcester,  and  for  twenty-eiglit  years 
(from  1S06  to  1S9-1)  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  that  city,  was  born  in  Princeton, 
Mass.,  on  July  16,  ISIO.  If  ancient  lineage  entitles  to  distinction,  Mr.  Goodnow  must  be  ac- 
corded a  high  place  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  descending  as  he  docs  from  an  ancestor 
who  settled  in  New  England  contemporaneously  with  the  Pilgrims.  This  worthy  came  from 
England  in  1632 — only  twelve  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Pock — and 
he  and  his  two  brothers  who  accompanied  him  to  the  new  world  shared  the  difficulties  and  the 
hardships  of  those  earnest.  God-fearing  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Edward  Goodnow,  a  descendant  of  one  of  these  brothers  and  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  resided  at  Sudbury,  Jlass.,  late  in  the  last  century.  Ho  married  a 
young  wonjan  of  good  family  in  Northborough,  JIass.,  and  in  17S6,  being  then  a  resident  of 
Princeton,  Mass.,  established  there  the  Goodnow  homestead,  which  is  at  present  (ISOT)  occupied 
by  his  grandson,  Mr.  William  B.  Goodnow.  Edward  Goodnow  had  a  son  named  Edward  who 
inherited  the  paternal  estate.  The  latter  married  Rebecca  Beaman,  a  native  of  Princeton,  who 
bore  him  six  sons  and  two  daughters.     Edward  Augustus,  the  third  son,  a  subject  of  this  sketch, 
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w-is  born  on  the  old  homestead,  and  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  ago  led  the  life  of  a  fanner, 
working  faitlifully  for  his  father  and  waiting  patiently  till  he  had  discharged  the  full  measure 
of  filial  obligation  before  turning  his  attention  to  more  congenial  tasks.  His  education  was 
above  the  average  for  that  early  period,  as  after  attending  the  district  schools  until  the  rudi- 
ments were  mastered  he  had  the  advantage  of  three  terms  at  Hadley  Academy.  At  twenty  ho 
entered  the  employ  of  an  elder  brother  who  kept  a  store  in  Princeton,  and  two  years  later  ho 
was  admitted  to  partnership.  Shortly  after  this,  the  firm,  with  a  degree  of  energy  quite  unusual 
in  country  storekeepers,  engaged  in  tho  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats,  and  soon  had  a  flourish- 
ing business  in  this  line  in  addition  to  their  business  as  general  storekeepers.  There  was  much 
bard  work  in  connection  witli  Jlr.  Gooduow's  life  at  this  period,  and  only  a  man  of  great  reso- 
lution of  character  and  splendid  health  would  have  been  adequate  to  its  successful  performance. 
Much  of  tho  outdoor  work  fell  to  his  share.  For  several  seasons  he  acted  as  his  own  teamster. 
Often  during  this  period  he  would  rise  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  driving  to  Boston, 
forty  miles  distant,  would  there  dispose  of  such  wares  as  he  had  brought  for  that  market,  and 
then,  jmrchasing  merchandise  for  the  store,  would  return  home  again,  journeying  while  otbcis 
tili'pt.  Such  activity  and  energy,  supplemented  by  correct  habits,  speedily  brought  substantial 
roward.  In  1S3G  a  third  partner  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  the  business  was  extended  so  as 
to  include  tiie  manufacture  of  shoes.  For  another  decade  the  affairs  of  the  firm  ran  along 
sniuothly;  but  the  field  did  not  seem  broad  enough  to  suit  Jlr.  Goodnow,  and  in  1847  he  dis- 
]>;>scd  of  liis  interest  and  sought  larger  opportunities.  For  a  time  he  was  connected  with  the 
groat  cutlery  business  of  Lamson,  Goodnow  &  Company  at  Shelburno  Falls,  but  relinquished 
thill  fntorjirise  after  a  year  or  two  upon  finding  that  his  health  was  affected  by  the  locality. 
Ho  then  went  to  Eaton,  JIadison  Countj-,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  money  invested,  but  not 
tcvtisficd  with  this  place  he  called  in  his  loans  a  year  later  and  returned  to  Massachusetts.  In 
l^.'i'J  ho  settled  in  Worcester,  which  then  had  about  eighteen  thousand  population;  and  after 
roiiiluctiug  a  retail  shoe  business  there  with  marked  success  for  four  years,  engaged  in  the  job- 
hiiig  shoo  trade — being  the  first  person  to  open  an  exclusive  jobbing  house  in  that  city.  This 
venture  from  the  first  proved  a  success,  the  business  speedily  running  up  from  a  little  over  a 
hundred  tliousand  dollars  a  year  to  fully  four  times  that  amount.  Sterling  integrity,  sagacity, 
niul  enterprise  coupled  with  close  attention  to  business  placed  Mr.  Goodnow  in  possession  of  a 
forluno,  and  in  1SC5,  after  a  most  successful  and  honorable  career  of  fourteen  years  in 
Worcester,  he  retired  from  active  mercantile  life.  All  that  had  occurred  up  to  this  period  was, 
howover,  but  tho  prelude  to  greater  work  beyond.  Having  richly  earned  the  right  to  rest  from 
Ills  lalKirs,  Mr.  Goodnow  gave  a  year  or  two  to  leisure,  occupying  himself  the  while  with  the 
fliiily  of  social  and  j)olitical  problems  and  in  the  management  of  his  investments.  Still  too 
young,  vigorous,  and  active  a  man  to  find  entire  satisfaction  in  a  life  given  over  to  study,  reflec- 
tion, and  ease,  ho  was  not  unwilling,  in  1866,  to  accept  the  position  of  President  of  tho  First 
National  B.ink  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  directors, 
nnil  in  tlio  highly  responsible  and  honorable  capacity  of  financier  entered  anew  tho  stirring 
ftrvn.n  of  b\isiuess  affairs.  His  administration  as  President  was  brilliantly  successful  from  the 
oiit-z't.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  insist  upon  a  higher  rate  of  interest  upon  the  funds  of  tlio 
I'.'ink  on  df]K)sit  in  P.oston.  Tliis  alone  gave  a  handsome  addition  to  the  bank's  income.  Able 
U>.irdsof  directors,  accomplished  cashiers,  expert  tellers,  and  other  officers  did  their  full  .'hare 
in  promoting  tho  prosperity  of  tho  bank;  but  the  potential  factor  was  the  President;  all  tho 
|vil>- r  .submitted  ])assed  through  his  hands  and  came  under  his  judgment.  Yet  this  course  did 
n>il  dam  the  Ftrcam.  as  might  have  been  the  case  under  a  less  experienced  man  of  affairs.  On 
tli«  contrary,  it  added  to  its  volume,  always  with  benefit  to  all  concerned  and  without  ever  in 
tho  least  eudaugeriug  tho  institution.     It  has  been  said  that  President  Goodnow  "took  risks 
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wbich  timid  men  never  dare  to  take  and  ignorant  men  never  know  how  to  take."  His  liberal 
attitude  toward  depositors  secured  a  large  addition  to  their  number.  For  many  years  the  First 
National  was  the  only  bank  iu  Worcester  which  offered  interest  on  special  deposits  subject  to 
check  at  sight.  This  policy  led  to  a  large  increa.se  in  individual  deposits.  These  and  other 
measures  so  greatly  strengthened  the  institution  that  its  stock,  which  was  quoted  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ten -when  Mr.  Gooduow  assumed  charge,  actually  doubled  its  par  value  under  his 
niauageraent.  On  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  surplus  was  raised  at  one 
time  to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand ;  while  the  semi-annual  dividends  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  seldom  fall  below  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  His  long  and  untiring 
devotion  to  tlie  interests  of  the  bank  was  honored,  in  1881,  by  a  most  cordial  and  appreciative 
testimonial  from  the  stockholders.  This  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  series  of  resolutions, 
adopted  by  imanimous  vote  of  the  stockholders,  on  January  lltli,  in  the  year  named.  They 
are  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  present  high  degree  of  prosperity  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Worcester,  placing  it  among  the  foremost  banks  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  ratio  and  amount 
of  its  surplus,  the  percentage  of  its  dividends,  and  its  financial  standing,  is  largely  due  to  the 
management  of  its  President,  ^Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodnow. 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  stockholders  be  and  they  hereby  are  tendered  to  the 
President  for  his  long  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  bank,  and  for  the  great  suc- 
cess achieved  in  its  behalf: 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  cause  these  resolutions  to  be  inscribed  among  the  records  of  the 
bank;  that  he  prepare  and  present  to  the  President  a  suitable  copy  of  the  same,  and  also  offer 
them  for  publication  in  the  .S/jj/  and  Gazette." 

Mr.  Goodnow  was  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the  First  National  Bank  Block,  a  fine 
five-story  marble  structure.  But  while  understanding  the  power  of  money  as  a  factor  in  the 
world's  affairs  and  its  high  value  to  its  possessor,  Mr.  Goodnow  has  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  men  are  expected  to  make  excellent  use  of  their  talents  of  gold  and  silver,  tliat  an  account 
of  their  stewardship  will  some  day  bo  demanded  of  those  blessed  by  fortune  and  through  it  made 
in  large  degree  the  arbiters  of  the  happiness  and  destiny  of  many  of  their  fellow-men.  His 
natural  instincts  have  ever  been  to  regard  with  compassion  these  less  fortunate,  less  blessed  by 
health  and  opportunity,  less  untrammelled  by  enviroiiment  and  less  endowed  by  inheritance.  In 
his  younger  days,  when  slavery  was  an  "institution"  in  the  laud,  he  regarded  it  as  a  curse  and 
a  Wight  upon  the  nation.  One  of  the  earliest  of  his  efforts  iu  a  public  way  was  in  antagonizing 
this  "institution,"  then  regarded  as  impregnable;  and  this  antagonism  never  ceased  until 
slavery  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  was  one  of  the  first  eight  men  in  his  town  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  which  had  as  one  of  its  principles  "  a  common  resolve  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  free  labor  against  the  aggressions  of  the  slave  powers,  and  to  secure  free  soil 
to  a  free  people";  and  which  declared  that  "Congress  has  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than 
to  make  a  king."  He  expected  the  "rebellion,"  and  when  it  came,  though  too  far  advanced  in 
years  to  take  the  field  as  a  soldier  in  support  of  the  Union,  he  gave  freely  of  his  means  and 
influence  and  personal  services  at  home  toward  sustaining  the  Federal  Government  and  encour 
aging  and  aiding  tliose  who  rallied  to  its  sujiport.  Thirteen  of  his  own  clerks  marched  one 
after  another  to  the  battlefield,  all  being  aided  and  encouraged  by  him  in  a  substantial  way. 
Three  of  these  young  jiatriots  paid  the  full  measure  of  their  devotion  to  the  Union  cause  with 
their  lives.  :Mr.  Goodnow  gave  liberal  donations  of  money  on  several  occasions  toward  the 
equipment  of  Massachusetts  troops.  In  one  instance  he  headed  a  Worcester  subscription  with 
five  hundred  dollars  to  help  Governor  Andrew  enlist  and  equip  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
troops  ever  formed  for  service.     He  also  unhesitatingly  subscribed  for  the  first  issue  of  govern- 
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ment  bonds.  Long  after  the  war  he  retained  his  interest  in  those  who  suffered  by  it.  One  of 
the  evidences  of  his  regard  for  "the  nation's  honored  dead"  is  found  in  a  series  of  liftefn- 
marble  tablets  in  the  Worcester  High  School,  erected  by  him  in  memory  of  fifteen  students  of 
that  institution  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country.  A  bust  of  General  Grant — his  gift  to 
the  same  institution — is  intended  by  him  as  an  object-lesson  for  the  young.  Warmly  aiiiJie- 
ciating  the  patriotic  labors  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — the  gifted  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  he  presented  a  portrait  of  her  to  the  same  school.  A  life-size  portrait,  in  oil,  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  presented  to  the  Mechanics'  Association  of  Worcester,  is  another  public-spirited 
and  patriotic  gift;  as  is  also  that  of  a  similar  portrait  of  Vice-President  Henry  Wilson  to  tlio 
same  institution.  While  a  young  merchant  Mr.  Goodnow  found  time  to  woo  and  wed  Miss 
Harriet  Bagg,  tho  daughter  of  Henry  Bagg,  M.D.,  the  leading  physician  of  Princeton.  But 
his  domestic  happiness  was  soon  clouded,  for  after  a  wedded  life  of  five  years  this  estiraablo 
young  woman  died.  Subsequently  Mr.  Goodnow  married  her  sister,  Mary  Augusta  Bagg,  tho 
only  remaining  daughter  of  Dr.  Bagg.  To  them  was  born  a  son,  Henry  Bagg  Goodnow,  who 
died  in  infancy.  After  five  years  of  happy  wedded  life  this  lady  followed  her  sister  to  tlio 
grave.  Mr.  Goodnow,  some  years  after,  was  imited  in  matrimony  to  Catherine  B.  Caldwell, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Seth  Caldwell,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  who  after  twenty-five  years  of  wedded  life 
also  pas.sed  to  the  life  beyond.  These  several  bereavements,  so  far  from  drying  up  tho  well- 
springs  of  feeling  in  Mr.  Gooduow's  heart,  havo  left  him  one  of  the  most  tender  and  considerate 
of  men.  Knowing  the  value  of  education  as  a  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  individual  and 
in  the  progress  and  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  nation,  and  appreciating  the  desiro  of  the  less 
fortunately  circumstanced  for  its  advantages  and  resulting  benefits,  he  has  wisely  chosen  to 
bestow  largely  of  his  great  wealth  in  this  direction,  and  a  volume  would  be  necessary  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  great  good  he  has  accomplished  thereby.  One  of  his  generous  acts  was  tho 
pre.sentation  to  Princeton,  his  native  town,  of  a  library  building.  This  edifice,  known  as  Good- 
now Memorial  Building,  contains  a  library,  reading-room,  and  two  schoolrooms,  each  contain- 
ing desks  and  seats  for  forty  pupils,  and  cost,  together  with  the  endowment,  forty  thousand 
dollars.  Three  thousand  dollars  of  that  sum  was  devoted  toward  the  building  of  a  new  Town 
Hall,  which  has  been  named  Bagg  Hall  in  memory  of  his  first  two  wives  and  son.  For  this 
nolilc  gift  Mr.  Goodnow  has  received  the  thanks  of  the  town,  officially  expressed.  As  a  friend 
of  the  higher  education,  struggling  for  support  in  many  sections  of  our  broad  land,  Mr.  Good- 
now ha.s  jiarticularly  distinguished  himself.  His  gifts  at  different  times  to  Mount  Holyoke 
College  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  to  Iowa  College  for  the  erection  of  a  library 
and  okservatory  known  as  Goodnow  Library,  after  its  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
cyclone,  ho  gave  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  subsequently  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection 
of  tho  Mary  Grinncll  ]\Iears  Cottage,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  0.  Mears.  Sums 
of  fivo  thousand  dollars  each  have  been  given  to  Wellesloy  College,  to  the  Sloody  School  at 
Xorthfield,  Mass.,  and  to  the  Washburn  College  in  Kansas,  to  found  a  John  Brown  professor- 
ship. Besides  theso  donations  he  has  given  liberally  and  repeatedly  toward  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  tho  school  for  colored  youth  at  Hampton.  Va.,  and  to  Oberliu  College  in  Ohio, 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky,  and  Lincoln  College  in  Pennsylvania.  Being  made  acquainted  with 
tlio  needs  of  South  Africa  in  the  matter  of  educational  facilities  for  its  young  women,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly and  generously  pledged  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building  upon  the  grounds  of  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Wellington,  South  Africa;  and  upon 
learning  of  the  difliculties  which  would  attend  its  construction  there,  gave  orders  to  his  archi- 
tect in  America,  and  at  a  cost  of  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  ten  thousand 
previously  pledged,  had  a  building  constructed  hero  which  was  shipped  to  Africa  in  pieces  and 
there  put  together  on  a  strong  foundation  of  ma.sonry  and  brick-work.     As  "Goodnow  Hall" 
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tho  structiiro  is  a  valuable  and  highly  valued  addition  to  the  higher  education  of  the  "Dark 
Continent";  and  the  beautiful  tributes  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  received  from  the  faculty 
of  Huguenot  Seminary  and  the  girl  pupils  are  not  tho  least  precious  of  Mr.  Goodnow's  posses- 
fiions.  Many  other  struggling  educational  institutions  have  from  time  to  time  been  tho  recipients 
of  Mr.  Goodnow's  kindly  aid;  and  it  is  no  extension  of  the  truth  to  assert  that  through  his 
bounty  and  paternal  interest  hundreds  haye  been  aided  in  securing  an  education  which  fitted 
them  for  greater  usefulness  and  influence  in  life  than  they  otherwise  could  have  obtained,  while 
more  than  fifty  young  women  are  now  receiving  aid  from  endowments  which  he  has  furnished 
to  tho  various  colleges.     Being  permanent  endowments,  the  good  which  these  wise  gifts  are  ! 

destined  to  accomplish  in  the  future  is  immeasurable.     In  religious  belief  a  Congregationalist,  1 

Mr.   Goodjiow  has  always  been  a  large  contributor  to  the  great  missionary  agencies  of  tliat  j 

denomination.     He  has  also  been  in  a  special  manner  the  benefactor  of  tho  church  in  which  lie  j 

worships — "the  Plymouth  Congregational,"  of  Worcester;  its  notable  chime  of  ten  bells— a  i 

memorial  of  his  wife,  and  its  fine  organ — a  memorial  of  his  infant  son,  being  his  gifts.     In  1SS7  | 

he  gave  five  thousand  dollars  to  found  the  "Catherine  B.  Croodnow  Fund"  of  the  i'oung 
Women's  Christian  Association  of   Worcester;  and  subsequently  contributed  fifteen  thousand  1 

dollars  toward  tho  erection  and  completion  of  the  massive  and  imposing  building  reared  for  the  | 

uses  of  this  body  of  Christian  women,  and  a  further  sum  of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  '; 

finishing  and  furnishing  the  Catherine  B.  Goodnow  Alemorial  Hall  in  tlie  biiilding-     In  grati-  I 

tude  for  his  princely  generosity  the  Association  named  the  hall  a  "Memorial  Han  in  honor  of  ! 

Catherine  B.   Goodnow,"  who  was  for  twenty-five  j-ears  tho  beloved  and  devoted  wife  of  Mr.  1 

Goodnow,  and  whose  life  "was  consecrated  to  Christian  service."     The  Hall  very  appropriately  i 

contains  a  portrait  of  this  admirable  woman  and  devout  Christian.     It  is  also  enriched  by  a  j 

bronze  model  of  Plymouth  statue.     In  one  of  his  numerous  epistolary  addres.ses  Mr.  Goodnow  \ 

has  explained  his  solicitude  in  the  cause  of  the  Cbi-istian  education  of  young  women  by  saying:  i 

"I  have  felt  that  if  those  who  have  the  supervision  of  children,  whether  as  mothers  or  teachers,  j 

during  the  formative  and  most  plastic  period  of  their  lives  were  themselves  Christians,  they  j 

would  start  young  lives  in  Christian  channels."     Following  out  this  insiiiration  !Mr.  Goodnow  1 

has  scattered  his  benefactions  in  this  channel  with  a  lavish  hand.     His  total  gifts  for  patriotic,  i 

educational,  charitable,  and  Christian  u.ses  probably  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.     Be-  \ 

sides  the  value  to  tho  users  of  these  munificent  aids  to  patriotism,  education,  and  religion,  there 
is  the  inestimable  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  posterity  through  higher  and  nobler  and  better 
ideals  coming  by  inheritance  from  the  rightly  guided  and  rightly  educated.  No  mind  can 
measure  this  benefit,  and  when  all  monuments  shall  have  crumbled  to  dust  it  will  still  remain 
a  living  memorial  and  a  power,  going  on  forever.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Goodnow  erected  in  the 
cemetery  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  close  reproduction  of  the  Pilgrim  monument  at  Plymouth.  It 
is  a  magnificent  and  costly  stone  construction,  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  the  most  imposing  in 
the  large  and  beautiful  cemetery  which  it  adorns.  Mr.  Goodnow  recently  added  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  his  South  African  gifts,  contributing  this  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  now  building, 
with  class  rooms  and  library  below  and  dormitory  accommodation  above  for  fifty  students  of  the 
Huguenot  College  at  Wellington.  The  woodwork  of  this  structure  is  being  made  in  and 
shipped  from  tho  United  States.  It  may  be  said  here  that  Goodnow  Hall  was  the  first  building 
devoted  to  women's  education  erected  in  South  Africa,  and  to  Mr.  Goodnow  belongs  the  high 
honor  of  being  the  first  American  to  contribute  p.  penny  for  this  noble  purpose — women's  educa- 
tion in  South  Africa.  More  than  five  hundred  Christian  teachers  have  gone  out  from  this 
training  school  in  South  Africa  since  he  made  his  first  gift.  Tho  dormitory  mentioned  above 
has  been  named  "Cummings  Hall,"  in  honor  of  two  cousins  of  Mr.  Goodnow  who  have  been 
largely  instnimental  in  obtaining  tho  funds.     Another  recent  benefaction  of  Mr.  Goodnow  was 
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tlio  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  found  and  build  a  dormitory  for  Drury  College,  Springfield, 
Mo.  This  edifice,  known  as  the  ''Dolores  JlcC'ullagh  Cottage,"  is  a  memorial  of  the  late 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  McCullagh,  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.  The 
President  of  Drury  College,  H.  T.  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  was  formerly  President  of  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Mr.  Goodnow  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  tho  dedication  of  the 
"Dolores  McCirllagh  Cottage,"  and  Dr.  McCullagh  delivered  the  dedication  address.  In  IS'JG 
Mr.  Goodnow  gave  a  farmhouse  with  two  acres  of  land  to  found  a  Summer  Vacation  Home  for 
young  women  of  tho  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester.  Subsequently  he 
gave  seven  acres  of  land  back  of  Goodnow  Memorial  Building  for  a  public  park  to  the  town  of 
I'rinceton,  Mass.  Apparently  never  weary  of  well-doing,  he  made  a  New  Year's  present  of  two 
tliousaiid  dollars  to  Mount  Holyoko  College,  to  add  ten  acres  of  land  to  the  park  which  ho  had 
jiroviously  given,  where  he  bad  caused  si.\"  thousand  trees  to  be  set  out  and  a  pavilion  built;  and 
lie  at  that  time  added  the  income  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  maintaining  the  same. 
.Mr.  Goodnow  lives  in  a  beautiful  mansion  on  Oak  Street,  Worcester,  amid  the  most  luxurious 
of  nature's  attractions.  Ho  is  constantly  visited  by  scores  of  friends  and  by  notables  from  at 
liouio  and  abroad;  and  he  receives  many  letters  from  those  whom  he  has  helped  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  whom  he  sends  replies  as  far  as  possible.  High  in  tho  estimation  of  all,  at 
jN-aco  with  t lie  world,  and  blessed  with  good  health,  bo  enjoys  his  life  and  tho  opportunities 
that  daily  arise,  for  doing  good;  and  although  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -seven  years,  still 
n'tains  wonderful  bodily  and  mental  vigor.  He  takes  a  keen  interest  in  everything  bearing  on 
tho  national  welfare,  has  an  eye  to  the  condition  of  business  affairs,  is  a  regular  attendant  at 
r<-ligious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  next  after  his  earnest  love  of  God  keeps  in  his  heart  that 
l.>ve  of  his  fellow-men  for  which  he  shall  deserve  from  posterit}',  as  be  has  received  from  tho 
pre.-ifnt  and  past  generations,  a  gratitude  which  vainly  seeks  expression  iu  words. 


GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Hox.  George  Bancroft,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  D.C.L.,  one  of  America's  greatest 
B'holnr.s,  statesmen,  and  diplomatists,  and  the  historian  jmr  excellence  of  his  country,  was 
lorn  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  3,  ISOO,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  17, 
l^'-'l.  This  learned,  honored,  and  venerable  man,  whose  noble  and  useful  life  touched  eleven 
d.sades  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  brilliant  group  of  America's  prose 
writers,  including  Irving,  Cooper,  Prescott,  Hawthorne,  and  Emerson,  whose  works  have  shed 
undying  lustre  upon  the  genius  and  scholarship  of  their  own  country  and  have  illumined  the 
lit<'ratnreof  the  whole  world.  Like  most  of  the  great  writers  of  tho  first  century  of  tho  Republic, 
lianrroft  was  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  through  his  father,  the  Rev.  xVaron  Bancroft,  D.D.,  he 
inlnTil.:>d  a  marked  taste  for  scholarly  pursuits.  The  elder  Bancroft  inherited  from  his  sires 
not  only  ft  stern  morality  but  also  an  ardent  love  of  liljerty;  and  when  the  tyrannical  exactions 
of  th">  inoilifT-country  forced  the  colonists  to  revolt,  ho  ranged  himself  with  Warren,  Revere,  and 
cili-r  y.ning  patriots,  and  musket  in  hand  fought  the  British  troops  at  Lexington  and  Bunker 
ilill.  Mis  studies  at  Harvard  being  completed  iu  ITTS,  ho  taught  school  for  a  time,  studied 
tlK-ology,  sjKnl  Keveral  years  in  missionary  work  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1785  was  settled  over 
llio  {■.)ngr.'gational  Church  in  Worcester,  to  which  he  remained  attached  for  fifty  or  more  years. 
llM  was  a  IcailiT  in  the  liberal  movement  in  New  England  Congregationalism  which  gave  birth 
t"  I  nit.'irianiMu;  was  noted  for  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  sermons,  which  President  Adams 
lik.'n.Ml  t(i  "a  chain  of  diamonds  set  in  links  of  gold";  gave  to  the  world  a  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton,    which  achieved  great  popularity,  and  found  time  to  encourage  the  spread  of  the  arts  and 
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sciences.  His  sou,  brought  up  and  educated  in  the  rectory,  deepened  his  inherited  traits 
through  close  association  witli  his  father  in  bis  early  j-ears.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  so  well 
along  in  his  studies  that  ho  attracted  tho  attention  of  his  father's  learned  friends,  who  saw 
even  then  the  promise  of  his  brilliant  future.  xVfter  the  customary  period  at  Phillips'  Exeter 
Academy  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated  there,  second  in  his  class,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  It  was  too  soon  to  urge  the  young  student  to  make  choice  of  a  vocation^ 
although  his  father  hoped  ho  would  elect  the  ministry— but  a  period  of  Eurojiean  study  and 
travel  was  decided  upon,  and  in  ISIS  ho  was  sent  to  Germany  and  entered  at  Gottinyeii. 
After  winning  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  this  university,  ho  passed,  in  1S20,  to 
Berlin,  and  thence  to  Heidelberg.  At  all  these  celebrated  seats  of  learning  he  pursued  a  wide 
range  of  studies  under  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day,  including  Heereu,  Schlosser, 
Eichhorn,  Bluraenbach,  Hegel,  Wolf,  Dissen,  Bunseu,  Boneke,  Artaud,  Schleicrmacher,  and 
others,  with  whom  he  became  a  favorite  by  reason  of  his  earnestness  and  superior  ability. 
Leaving  Germany  he  spent  some  time  in  Paris;  and,  crossing  the  Alps  on  foot,  visited  Italy. 
During  his  travels  ho  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  persons,  among  them  Humboldt, 
Byron,  Neibhur,  Goethe,  and  Manzoni.  Eeturning  to  America  in  1S22,  he  was  a  tutor  in  Greek 
at  Harvard  for  a  year,  and  then  took  up  teaching  as  a  profession,  founding,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell — subsequently  tho  first  librarian  of  tho  Astor  Library  in  New  York^the 
Round  Hill  Preparatory  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.  About  this  time  (1823)  appeared  his 
first  work — a  small  volume  of  poems,  "  which  witnesses  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  traversed 
the  ruins  of  Italy  and  the  sublime  scenery  of  Switzerland"';  and  also  a  sories  of  translations  of 
the  chief  minor  works  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  German  poets,  published  in  the  North 
American  Eeview.  It  appears,  too,  that  he  took  out  a  license  to  preach  and  that  he  filled  a 
pulpit  now  and  then  at  Northampton  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  But  all  thoughts  of 
teaching,  preaching,  or  versifying  were  finally  swallowed  up  in  his  insatiable  desire  for  histoiical 
work.  This  desire,  awakened  under  the  teachings  of  Heeren  and  fostered  by  that  discerning 
German  scholar,  found  its  first  expression  in  the  translation  into  English  of  his  "Reflections  on 
the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece."  Later  followed  translations  of  the  same  author's  "History  of 
the  States  of  Antiquity,"  and  "History  of  the  Political  Systems  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies." 
These  tasks  fanned  Bancroft's  taste  for  historical  work  into  a  consuming  flame,  and,  abandon- 
ing teaching,  ho  centred  his  thoughts  upon  the  production  of  the  work  which  was  to  link  his 
name  indis.solubly  with  that  of  his  country.  Bancroft's  conversion  to  history  as  a  vocation  was 
near  in  point  of  time  to  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  which  his  father  and  many  of  the  latter's 
friends  had  taken  an  actual  part  in  creating.  Home  training  and  associations  begot  in  him  a 
veneration  for  its  wise  and  heroic  founders.  Above  all  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  faith  in 
them  and  in  the  democracy  which  they  triumphantly  established.  But  while  possessing  all 
these  admirable  qualities  and  advantages  superadded  to  a  natural  taste  for  history  and  rare 
scholarship,  he  was  still  young  for  the  great  task  he  essayed.  The  bias  of  race,  and  tho  opinions 
and  judgments  peculiar  to  the  section  in  which  ho  was  reared,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  feel  the 
correcting  influences  of  deeper  thought  and  broader  knowledge  of  human  impulse.  In  later 
years  tho  effects  of  these  latter  were  happily  visible  in  revised  editions;  and  tho  final  work  is 
justly  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  production  of  an  American  historian.  The  first  volume  of  his 
"History  of  the  United  States  from  tho  Discovery  of  the  American  Continent"  ajipeared  in 
1S34,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  and  widely  praised.  Its  author's  ability  was  at  once  recog- 
nized, and  tho  public  rejoiced  that  the  task  had  been  assumed  by  such  competent  bands;  but 
critics  were  not  wanting  who  detected  faults  and  pointed  them  out  without  hesitation.  This 
volume  covered  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years.  It  was  so  well  written  that  it 
at  once  pre-empted  this  field  for  its  author;  and  until  the  work  of  which  it  was  the  beginning 
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had  been  completed,  no  one  disputed  tho  palm  with  him.  Edward  Everett  praised  it  as  "one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  class  that  has  for  years  appeared  in  the  English  language,"  adding:  "It  colu- 
pares  advantageously  with  the  standard  British  historians;  as  far  as  it  goes  it  does  such  justice 
to  its  noblo  subject  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  future  work  of  the  same  kind;  and,  if 
completed  as  commenced,  it  will  unquestionably  forever  be  regarded  both  as  an  American  and 
English  classic."  The  second  volume  was  published  in  1S38,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to 
1C90.  Volume  III.  appeared  in  1840,  and  carried  the  narrative  along  to  the  year  174S.  Al- 
though this  volume  in  particular  called  forth  in  America  a  storm  of  criticism  as  being  in  a 
degree  unjust  to  the  colonies  south  of  New  England,  it  was  generally  regarded  with  favor  and 
iu  the  minds  of  not  a  few  established  Bancroft  on  the  highest  piano  as  a  historian.  The  erudite 
Heeren  said  of  the  work  at  this  period  :  "  We  know  few  modern  historical  works  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  reached  so  high  an  elevation,  at  once  as  an  historical  inquirer  and  an  historical  judge." 
The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  came  out  in  1852;  the  sixth  in  185-4;  tho  seventh  iu  1858;  the 
eighth  in  ISGO;  the  ninth  in  1866  ;  and  the  tenth— bringing  the  history  to  the  close  of  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  War— iu  1874.  In  1SS3  appeared  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  "History  of  the  Constitution."  Each  volume  was  awaited  with  respectful  impatience  by 
scholars  and  tho  public  alike ;  and  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  represented  fifty  years  of 
diligent  labor  and  a  degree  of  scholarship  not  surpassed  in  America,  was  a  source  of  national 
pride  and  gratification.  When  Bancroft  returned  to  America  after  his  first  sojourn  in  Europe, 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  President.  In  common  with  many  others  young  Bancroft  opposed  the 
Federalistic  tendencies  of  President  Adams,  and  in  1826,  in  an  oration  at  Northampton,  declared 
himself  for  universal  suffrage  and  uncompromising  democracy.  When  the  new  Democratic 
party  Was  organized,  he  warmly  espoused  its  principles,  and  gave  his  support  to  Jackson  in  his 
Presidential  campaigns  and  throughout  his  Administration  of  eight  years.  Scholars  did  not 
then  disdain  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  nor  to  receive  merited  recognition  iu  consequence. 
In  1835,  Bancroft  then  a  resident  of  Springfield,  drafted  au  address  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts at  the  request  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Convention,  and  for  several  years  was 
active  as  a  public  speaker  and  in  drawing  up  resolutions  and  addresses.  Elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  he  declined  to  serve,  and  also  declined  a  nomination  as  State  Senator.  From  1838 
to  1841  ho  was  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  had  the  confidence  of  Van  Buron's  Adminis- 
tration. In  1844  he  was  defeated  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  in  1845,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Polk  to  tho  Presidency,  he  was  called  to  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  tho  Navy.  Believing 
that  a  training-school  for  naval  officers  was  as  essential  as  one  for  those  to  command  the  army, 
and  finding  Congress  unwilling  to  take  steps  to  found  one  similar  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  established  in  1802,  he  studied  the  law  closely  and  ascertained  that  it  was  within 
his  power  to  name  the  place  where  midshipmen  should  await  orders,  that  he  could  direct  the 
instructors  to  give  lessons  to  them  at  sea,  and  had  power  also  to  follow  them  to  the  place  of 
their  common  residence  on  shore.  Securing  from  the  Secretary  of  War  tho  cession  of  an  aban- 
doned military  post  at  Annapolis,  he  started  his  school  there  at  once,  and  when  Congress  came 
together  and  found  the  midshipmen  that  were  not  at  sea  comfortably  housed  under  discipline, 
protecte<l  from  the  dangers  of  city  life,  and  hard  at  work  at  their  studies,  it  accepted  the  situa- 
tion and  the  .school  and  voted  money  for  the  repair  of  tho  buildings,  eventually  taking  it  com- 
pletely under  its  wing  as  a  recognized  national  institution.  The  success  of  tho  project  was 
largely  duo  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  shrewdness  in  selecting  the  location,  for  it  at  once  gave  the  South- 
ern members  of  Congress  a  national  institution  in  their  own  section  which  thereafter  continued 
specially  in  their  favor.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  great  territory 
bordering  the  United  States  on  tho  Pacific  coast,  and  it  was  by  his  orders  tliat  it  was  seized  at 
the  time  of  tho  Mexican  War,  the  occupation  of  California  taking  place  before  he  left  the  Navy 
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Department.  During  one  month,  while  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  acted  also  as  Secretary  of  War 
pro  tern.,  and  as  such  gave  the  order  to  the  American  troops  to  march  into  Texas,  which  caused 
the  first  occupation  of  that  territory  by  the  United  States.  Leaving  the  Cabinet  in  ISiC,  Mr. 
Bancroft  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  England,  where  he  spent  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  displayed  commendable  activity  in  obtaining  from  the  British  Government  a  mod- 
ification of  its  navigation  laws  in  favor  of  the  United  State.s,  and  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  a 
number  of  Irish-American  citizens  who  had  been  imprisoned  but  who  were  released  at  his  diplo- 
matic instance.  He  had  also  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to  our  Northeastern  and  North- 
western boundaries,  in  which  he  exhibited  firmness,  tact,  and  superior  knowledge.  He  had  rare 
opportunities  while  abroad,  both  in  London  and  at  Paris,  for  prosecuting  his  historical  studies, 
especially  iu  the  Government  archives,  which  were  freely  opened  to  him.  At  this  time  also  he 
made  the  acquaiutanco  of  Guizot,  Mignet,  Ijamartinc,  and  Do  Tocqaevillo.  Resigning  in  lS-49, 
he  made  his  home  in  New  York  after  his  return,  and  established  his  country  residence  at  New- 
port, spending  his  summers  when  possible  at  the  latter  place,  where  he  maintained  a  beautiful 
house,  and  a  garden  of  roses,  comprising  several  hundred  varieties,  which  became  quite  famous 
and  iu  which  he  took  extreme  pleasure.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  gave  loyal  support 
to  the  Federal  authorities  but  held  no  public  position.  At  the  request  of  Congress  he  delivered 
before  that  body  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  Lincoln.  He  favored  the  "reconstruction  policy"  of 
President  Johnson,  and  accepted  from  him,  in  1SC7,  the  post  of  Minister  Resident  to  Prussia. 
At  Berlin  he  was  given  most  cordial  welcome.  It  was  the  place  where  his  earlier  studies  had 
been  concluded,  and  the  unusual  honors  paid  him  on  his  arrival  by  the  court  and  the  world  of 
letters  attested  to  the  high  regard  in  which  he  personally  was  held  no  less  than  to  the  respect 
for  the  powerful  nation  across  the  seas  which  ho  represented.  As  ho  had  done  in  England,  so 
in  Prussia  Mr.  Bancroft  gave  his  close  attention  to  defending  the  riglits  of  adopted  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Up  to  this  time  no  European  governments  admitted  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion, claiming  the  perpetual  allegiance  of  their  subjects.  American  citizens  of  European  birth 
returning  to  their  former  homes  for  business  or  pleasure  were  subjected  to  military  surveillance 
or  arrest,  and  forced  to  serve  in  the  army.  It  was  clearly  a  matter  calling  for  the  assertion  of 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  proved  fully  equal  to  all  demands.  With 
tact  and  firmness  he  advanced  the  claims  of  his  Government,  and  in  the  end  won  in  every  essen- 
tial. The  treaty  he  negotiated  with  Prussia  was  a  diplomatic  achievement  which  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  him  enduring  fame,  as  it  secured  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
German-born  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  led  eventually  to  other  European  powers  entering 
into  similar  agreements.  When  the  North  German  Confederation  was  established,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft was  accredited  to  it  as  United  States  Minister  by  President  Grant.  In  the  events  which 
led  up  to  and  during  the  progress  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  his  sympathies  seem  to  have  been 
completely  with  the  Germans;  and  probably  relying  on  the  noble  and  liberal  mind  of  Prince 
Frederick,  who  would  soon  be  called  to  the  head  of  the  state,  he  allowed  himself  to  predict  a 
peaceful  and  progressive  future  for  Germany.  After  the  war  with  France  he  continued  at  the 
court  of  the  German  Empire  until  ISTi,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  conferring  of  his  doctorate  at  GOttingen  was  celebrated  iu  Germany  iu  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  and  was  marked  by  a  display  of  international  good-will  rarely  witnessed.  Only 
death  terminated  Mr.  Bancroft's  cordial  relations  with  Bismarck  and  other  of  the  great  men 
of  Germany.  In  1882  Mr.  Bancroft  began  to  issue  a  revi-sed  and  much  condensed  edition  of  his 
history  in  six  octavo  volumes.  His  larger  knowledge  of  earlier  facts  is  apparent  in  this  revi-' 
siou.  At  Washington,  where  he  now  took  up  his  winter  residence,  he  gave  himself  up  to  liter- 
ary work  and  to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  in  the  high  circles  in  which  he  moved— and 
thus  were  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  long  and  well-sj)ent  life.     Besides  his  history  and 
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the  poems  and  translations  named,  I*Ir.  Bancroft  published  a  volume  of  "  Literary  and  Historical 
Miscellanies,"  including  his  scholarly  addresses:  "The  Tendency,  the  Reahty,  and  the  Promise 
of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Kace";  "The  Culture,  the  Support,  and  the  Object  of  Art  in  a 
Republic";  and  "The  Office,  Appropriate  Culture,  and  Duty  of  the  Mechanic."  Notable  orations 
of  his  were  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  and  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  to  Commodore  Perry,  at  Cleveland,  0.  The  last  work  from  his  pen  was  a  pamph- 
let on  the  legal-tender  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  appeared  in  January,  ISSG,  and  is  not 
inferior  to  his  best  work,  proving  that  every  mental  faculty  was  in  healthful  operation  to  the 
very  last.  It  is  entitled,  "A  Plea  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Wounded  in  the  House  of  its  Guardians."  His  services  as  statesman  and  diplomatist  alone  are 
deserving  of  a  monument;  but,  great  as  they  are,  his  accomplishments  as  a  historian  over- 
shadow them;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  capacity,  dealing  with  "the  history  of  a  national  life 
almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  Athens,  a  growth  as  marvellous  as  that  of  Rome,"  that  he  has 
won  an  earthly  immortality.  Many  honors  came  to  Mr.  Bancroft  from  universities  and  learned 
bodies,  both  American  and  European.  To  the  close  of  his  life  he  maintained  the  simplest  habits. 
He  worked  chiefly  in  the  morning,  was  a  devoted  equestrian,  and  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  took 
outdoor  exercise  in  abundance.  Although  seriously  hurt  by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year,  he  recovered  completely,  and  went  on  with  his  usual  occupations  as 
before.  While  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  educated  partly  for  the  church,  "he  was  not  an 
enthusiast  in  religious  matters,"  but  was  always  profoundly  interested  in  ethics  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  on  these  subjects  found  congenial  afiSliation  with  Unitarians.  He  married  the 
widow  of  Alexander  Bliss,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  once  the  partner  of  Daniel  Webster.  They 
had  no  issue,  but  the  children  of  his  wife  by  her  former  marriage  formed  his  household — one  of 
the  happiest  and  brightest  in  America.  One  of  his  sisters  married  John  Davis,  several  times 
Governor  of  Massachusetts;  and  their  son,  J.  Bancroft  Davis,  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grant,  succeeded  Mr.  Bancroft  as  American  Minister  at  Berlin. 


CALEB  CUSHI^^G. 

Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  a  distinguished  statesman,  jurist,  and  diplomatist, 
who  for  more  than  lifty  years  took  an  active  part  in  American  politics  and  was  conspicuously 
ns.sociated  with  many  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  that  period,  was  born  in 
Salisbury,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  January  17,  1800,  and  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  January 
2,  ]S79.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  Colonial  family  of  political,  judicial,  and  military  dis- 
tinction. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  ISlT,  and  was  subsequently  a  tutor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy  in  that  institution.  He  studied  law  at  Cambridge,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  \Si2,  and  commenced  practice  at  Newburyport,  devoting  in  the  mean  time  his 
intervals  of  leisure  to  contributions  on  historical  and  legal  subjects  to  the  North  American 
lieriew.  In  1S25  he  entered  public  life  as  a  Representative  from  Newburyport  in  the  lower 
House  of  tho  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  in  182(1  was  elected  State  Senator.  In  1829  he 
visittxl  Europe  on  a  tour  of  observation  and  pleasure,  and  on  his  return  two  years  later,  the 
rusultof  his  travels  appeared  in  an  entertaining  book  of  "Reminiscences  of  Spain,"  and  an  able 
"Historical  and  Political  Review,"  in  two  volumes,  of  the  three  days'  revolution  of  1830  in 
France,  which  dethroned  Charles  X.  and  made  Louis  Philippe  king  of  that  country.  Again 
chosen  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1833,  Mr.  Gushing  continued  therein  until  183:., 
when  ho  was  elected  as  Representative  of  the  Essex  district  to  Congress,  where  he  served  four 
consecutive  terras.     He  acted  with  the  Whigs  until  1842,  when  President  Tyler's  vetoes  of 
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Henry  Clay's  bills  for  the  establis)iment  of  a  national  bank  caused  the  breach  between  the  Whig 
Party  and  the  Administration.  Upon  this  issue  between  President  Tylor  (elected  Vice-President 
as  a  Whig  with  Harrison)  and  the  Whig  Congress,  Caleb  Gushing  and  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  among  the  half-dozen  members  of  the  House  who,  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Daniel  Webster,  chose  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  President;  while  William  C.  Reeves,  of 
Virginia,  witli  Rufus  Choate,  of  Massachusetts,  against  Clay  himself,  were  the  leaders  of  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  dissidents  in  the  Senate.  These  events  brouglit  Mr.  Gushing  in  bold  relief 
before  the  country,  in  common  with  Wise.  Indeed  from  this  period  may  be  dated,  in  a  national 
view,  his  public  career.  Outside  the  circle  of  his  immediate  neighbors,  ho  was  under  the  ban 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  never  again  chosen  to  represent  her  in  Congress.  A  bolt  from  the 
regular  orthodox  State  church,  barely  tolerated  in  the  case  of  Webster,  was  in  Mr.  Gushing  an 
outrageous  act  of  presumption.  President  Tyler  manifested  his  appreciation  of  M\\  Cushing's 
zealous  and  efficient  aid  to  the  Administration  by  nominating  him  in  1S43  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Whig  Senate,  however,  refused  to  confirm  him,  and  he  was  eventually  sent  by 
the  President  as  Commissioner  to  China,  to  negotiate  the  first  treaty  between  that  empire  and 
the  United  States.  In  ISli  the  conditions  of  that  treaty  were  concluded  with  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and,  in  view  of  the  privileges  of  trade  thus  secured  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cushing's 
mission  was  esteemed  a  great  success.  On  his  return  home  in  1S4G  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  where  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Mexican  War. 
Failing  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  aid  in  equipping  a  volunteer  regiment,  ho  furnished  the 
requisite  means  himself,  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  joined  General  Taylor  on  the 
Rio  Grande  in  1S4T,  which  in  effect  consummated  his  separation  from  the  Whigs.  He  was 
afterward  made  Brigadier-General  by  President  Polk,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  war  ho 
was  one  of  the  board  of  three  officers  with  General  Tow.son  and  Colonel  Belknap,  appointed  to 
investigate  certain  charges  against  Generals  Scott,  Worth,  and  Pillow.  In  ISiT,  while  still  in 
Mexico,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Democrats,  but  was,  of  course, 
defeated.  Mr.  Gushing  represented  Newburyport  in  ISoO  for  the  sixth  time  in  the  Legislature, 
and  was  active  in  opposing  the  election  of  Charles  Sumner  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
coalition  between  the  Free-Soil  and  Democratic  parties.  In  ISol  he  was  made  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  filling  the  position  with  marked  ability  until  18o3,  wlien  ho 
was  made  Attorney-General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Pierce.  This  ofQce  he  held  for  four 
years,  winning  distinction  for  the  ability  of  his  opinions  in  questions  of  great  gravity  and  com- 
plexity coming  under  his  official  cognizance.  The  National  Democratic  convention  assembled 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  ISOO,  for  the  nomination  of  its  Presidential  ticket.  The  situation  was 
grave;  already  the  strife  of  faction  and  section  had  grown  to  such  fierceness  as  to  presage  the 
coming  conflict  and  the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  From  the  beginning 
there  was  general  apjirehensiou  that  the  conflicting  ideas  and  interests  and  cross  purposes  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Democracy,  Douglas  and  anti-Douglas,  would  result  in  a  rupture  of  the 
convention  and  the  jiarty.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  in  the  interests  of  order 
and  harmony  among  tlie  factions,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  an  able  and  self- 
possessed  presiding  officer,  and  such  was  found  in  the  election  of  Caleb  Gushing.  The  history 
of  that  convention  is  well  known.  The  sectional  hostilities  there  represented  were  beyond  rem- 
edy. The  convention  broke  up,  and  with  it  the  party.  An  opening  was  thus  mado  for  the 
Republicans  on  their  outspoken  anti-slavery  manifesto,  and  through  this  opening  they  came  into 
power,  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  President,  and  then  followed  the  long  and  terrible  war  between 
the  North  and  South.  Throughout  the  struggle  Mr.  Gushing  kept  aloof  from  party  action,  but 
supported  the  war  measures  of  the  Government  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  which  ho 
was  again  twice  elected.     Subsequently,  being  excluded  from  military  service  for   imputed 
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friendship  to  the  South,  he  was  aiipoiiited  by  President  Liucolu  to  represent  the  Government 
before  the  Mixed  Comnaission  to  liquidate  certain  claims  of  Great  Britain  against  the  United 
States;  and  in  1SC6  President  Johnson  ajipointed  him  cue  of  the  three  commissioners  to  codify 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  for  several  years  advocate  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment before  tho  llixed  Commission  at  Washington  for  adjusting  the  claims  between  that  Ke- 
public  and  1j1io  United  States.  These  local  occupations  were  interrupted  in  1S67  and  1S6S  by  a 
special  mission,  which  he  filled,  from  his  Government  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  Dur- 
ing General  Grant's  administration  ho  was  appointed  one  of  tho  counsel  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Alabama  claims,  before  the  High  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  convened  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. Here  he  presented  a  very  striking  figure  and  succeeded  in  concentrating  upon  himself 
the  attention  of  the  British  press  and  people  as  the  most  skilful,  adroit,  and  uncompromising 
advocate  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  he  acquired 
much  fame  in  this  country  for  his  conduct  of  the  case  and  the  subsequent  successful  issue.  On 
his  return  from  Europe  he  published  a  history  of  the  arbitration  entitled  ''The  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, its  Negotiation,  PJxecution,  and  the  Discussions  Relating  Thereto,"  which  evoked  much 
comment  and  attention  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  on  account  of  its  strictures  on  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockburn,  tho  British  arbitrator.  In  December,  1S73,  President  Grant  appointed  Mr. 
Cashing  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  and  the  Senate  confirmed 
tho  appointment  tho  following  month.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  nominated  by  President  Grant 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Sujireme  Court  of  tho  United  States.  This  nomination,  entirely  un- 
sought and  unexpected  by  Jlr.  Gushing,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  a  large  number  of  tho  Ameri- 
can people,  but  it  was  bitterly  opposed,  for  jjolitical  and  personal  reasons,  by  a  majority  of  tho 
Hei)ublican  Senate,  and  this  opposition  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  President  Grant  deemed 
it  advi.'iable  to  withdraw  the  nomination,  atd  Mr.  Cushing  also  requested  its  withdrawal.  It  is 
projKjr  to  state  that  the  objections  to  Mr.  Cushing  as  Chief-Justice  did  not  affect  his  legal  quali- 
fications for  the  position,  but  were  largely  based  upou  allegations  that  he  was  not  in  accord  with 
tho  Republican  party  upon  important  measures  of  reconstruction  and  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ments which  authorized  them.  Accepting  the  Spanish  mission,  Mr.  Cushing  took  up  his  resi- 
donco  in  JIadrid  and  there  represented  our  Government  with  conspicuous  ability  until  his  return 
in  1^77.  Being  then  well  advanced  in  years,  he  retired  to  his  old  homo  in  Newburyport,  where 
lio  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  a  fortnight  prior  to  his  reaching  his  seventy-ninth 
birthday.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  Mr.  Cushing  was  the  author  of  a  "His- 
tory of  tho  Town  of  Newburyporf  (1826),  "The  Practical  Principles  of  Political  Economy"' 
(X^'M),  "Growth  and  TeiTitorial  Progress  of  the  United  States"  (1S39),  "Life  of  William  Henry 
Harrison"  (1S40).  Independent  of  his  public  duties  Mr.  Gushing  was  remarkably  active  as  a 
lawyer,  holding  briefs  in  the  most  important  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  participating 
in  many  of  tho  great  legal  contests  of  his  time.  From  Lincoln's  Administration  to  tlie  day  of 
his  di'alh  he  was  held  in  reserve,  so  to  speak,  to  be  called  on,  when  occasion  required,  for  the 
settlonient  of  difficult  questions  of  law  in  reference  to  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  and  he  thus 
rondorcd  most  valuable  services  to  the  Government.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  this  country  on  the  pohtical  history  of  the  United  States  and  our  relations  with 
fon-ign  powers.  Mr.  Cushing  was  an  attractive  and  able  si>eaker,  a  remarkable  conversational- 
ist, nnd  a  fine  linguist.  He  published  translations  of  some  of  the  best  poets  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
ninny  of  which  appear  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  collection.  His  vast  stores  of  learning,  long  experi- 
ence, and  various  successes  rendered  him,  as  was  well  said  by  another,  "equal  to  any  position, 
nnd  any  emergency  of  peace  or  war,  at  home  or  abroad."  Tho  portrait  accompanying  this 
biography  was  engraved  from  one  of  Mr.  Cushiug's  latest  photographs,  taken  while  ho  was  ui 
Madrid. 
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ANDREW  A.  LAMBING.  1 

Rev.  Andrew  Arnold  Lambing,  LL.D.,  Eomau  Catholic  priost  and  author,  was  horn  at 
Manorville,  Armstrong  County,   Pa.,   Fehruary   1,    1842.     He  is  descended  from  Christopher         ; 
Lambing,  the  founder  of  tlie  family  in  America,  the  son  of  an  Alsacian,  an  officer  in  the  French         I 
army,,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Strasbourg  and  owned  extensive  vineyards,  which  were         \ 
under  the  management  of  his  son.     Christopher  married,  and,  seeing  many  of  his  countrymen 
emigrate  to  America,  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  so  himself.     This  the  father  strenuously  op- 
posed, and  the  parting  was  far  from  cordial,  the  parent  becoming  so  incensed  that  ho  would         i 
hold  no  further  communication  with  his  son.     For  this  reason  all  connection  with  the  parent         | 
stock  was  broken  off,  and  nothing  is  known  of  it.     Christopher  landed  in  America,  as  nearly  as         ! 
can  be  ascertained,  in  lT3S,  and  settled  at  Nockamixon,  Bucks  County,  in  what  is  known  as  i 

"the  swamps,"  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life;  and  from  the  ajipearance  of  the  | 

place  he  must  often  have  regretted  his  parting  from  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.     His  wife  ; 

dying,  he  married  as  his  second  wife,  Anne  Mary  Wanner,  May  9,  ITCG,  in  the  church  of  the  j 

old  Gorman  settlement  of  Goshenhoppen — now  Bally — Berks  County.     His  fifth  child  by  this  j 

union  was  Matthew,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  was  born  April  12,  ITTfi.  j 

As  the  family  grew  up  some  of  the  children  left  the  paternal  home  and  drifted  to  the  southern  j 

part  of  the  State,  making  their  home  in  Adams  County.     One  of  the  son.^  is  said  to  have  been  a  j 

soldier  of  the  War  of  tho  Revolution.     Here,  in   1T9S,  Matthew,  who  had  learned  the  tailor  j 

trade,  married  Magdalene  Kohl,  a  daughter  of  Michael  Kohl,  who  appears  to  have  emigrated  i 

from  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  not  known.     He  died  at  tho  i 

age  of  ninety-four  years.     Christopher  Lambing  died  at  his  home  in  Bucks  County,  about  tho  j 

year  181T,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine  years  and  two  days.     Michael  Anthony  Lambing,  j 

the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  was  the  third  son  and  fourth  child,  was  bom  at  ) 

New  Oxford,  Adams  County,  October  10,  1806.     His  parents  came  with  their  family  to  Arm-  | 

strong  County  in  September,  1823,  and  made  their  home  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Kiskimi-  ; 

netas  River,  about  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  Michael  learned  the  shoemaking  trade, 
which  he  worked  at  with  little  intermission  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  tho  fall  of  1830 
the  family  moved  to  a  place  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Allegheny  River,  about  two  miles  below 
Kittanning,  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  JIanorville,  where,  with  tho  exception  of  a  few 
years,  Michael  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Here  Matthew  died,  April  2,  1851,  and  his  wife,  De- 
cember 27th  of  the  same  year.  On  December  1,  1.837,  Michael  married  Anne  Shields,  the  sixth 
child  of  William  Casper  and  Anne  Mary  Shields  (»te  Ruffner),  born  in  Armstrong  County, 
July  4,  1814.  William  C.  Shields  was  descended  from  Thomas  Shields,  who  married  a  Jliss 
O'Neill  in  Count}'  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  about  1745.  After  living  in 
York  County  till  the  Indian  depredations  ceased  east  of  the  mountains,  he  took  up  a  largo  tract 
of  land  in  tho  northern  part  of  Amberson's  Valley,  Franklin  County,  in  Juno,  1767,  which  ho 
made  his  permanent  home.  The  Shieldses  are  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Ireland,  and  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  middle  of  tho  fifth  century.  They  belonged  to  the  literati  caste,  and  their 
chieftain  was  hereditary  chief-physician  to  tho  kings  of  Leinster.  One  of  them,  whose  Latin- 
ized name  was  Sedulius,  who  lived,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  in  the  fifth  cen-  / 
tury,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Italy.  He  wrote  many  Latin  hymns,  some  of  which  are  now 
found  in  the  Roman  Breviary;  and  ho  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  introduce  tho 
modern  rhyme  into  poetry.  He  also  composed  a  part  of  the  Introit  of  the  Masses  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  de,  Tempore  (for  the  various  seasons).     Thomas  Shields  had  three  children;  and  his  only 
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son,  John,  who  was  born  on  tlio  ocean  on  their  way  across,  was  married  to  Mary  Easly  about 
the  year  1771,  and  lived  near  his  father.  The  oldest  child  of  this  union,  William  Casper,  tht^ 
maternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in  1772.  On  reaching  manhcjod  lio 
camo  with  a  brother  of  his  mother  to  the  vicinity  of  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  with 
whom  he  learned  the  wagonmaker  trade.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  he  followed  his  uncla 
to  Armstrong  County,  where,  about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Kittanning,  ho  bought  a  farm; 
and  on  May  24,  ISOo,  he  married  Anne  Mary  Kuffuer,  boru  at  Blue  Mountain,  Lehigh  County, 
October  12,  1779.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Simon  Ruffner,  whose  parents  emigrated  from  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  .settled  in  Maryland  for  a  time  before 
moving  into  eastern  Pennsylvania.  He  was  married,  January  9,  1771,  to  Catharine  Griffin, 
who  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  camo  to  this  country  in  her  girlhood.  The  Lamhings,  Shieldses, 
Kohls,  and  Kuffners  were  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Simon,  witli  two  of  his  brothers 
and  three  other  Catholic  families,  came  to  Westmoreland  County  in  the  fall  of  17S7,  and  settk-d  j 

in  the  neighborhood  of  where  St.  \^incent's  Arch-abbey  now  stands;  and  two  years  later  they  | 

purchased  the  lots  in  Green.sburg  upon  which  the  Catholic  church  now  stands,  which  was  the  i 

first  property  owned  by  that  body  in  western  Pennsylvania.     Michael  A.  Lambing  was  the  \ 

father  of  nine  children — five  sons  and  four  daughters — of  whom  the  subject  of  tliis  sketch  was  ] 

the  third  son  and  child.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  good  health,  and  from  his  twenty- 
fifth  to  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  was  never  confined  to  his  bod  for  three  successive  days  by  sick- 
ness. He  died  at  Manorvillo,  December  S,  1 SS6,  at  the  ago  of  eighty  years  and  two  months,  his 
wife  having  died  July  C.  ISSO,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-six.  Both  weie  remarkable  through  life  fur 
their  tender  and  consistent  piety,  and  for  the  care  they  bestowed  on  the  education  and  training 
of  their  children.  Three  of  their  sons  fought  in  the  War  of  tho  Rebellion,  one  loshig  his  lifo 
and  another  being  disabled;  one  of  these  was  afterward  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Corry  for  two 
terms,  and  tho  other  two  sons  are  priests.  One  of  the  daughters  is  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  at 
present  Mistress  of  Novices  of  that  order  in  tho  Diocese  of  Pittsburg;  and  another  is  the  wife  of 
cx-Sberiff  M'Cann  of  Westmoreland  County.  Trained  in  tho  school  of  rigid  poverty,  Andrew 
began  work  on  a  farm  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  a  few  years  later  found  employment 
in  public  works,  spending  about  six  years  in  fire-brick  3-ards,  with  three  or  four  months  in  the 
public  schools  in  winter;  and  two  years  in  an  oil  refinery,  a  considerable  part  of  which  time  he 
worked  fifteen  liours  a  day,  beginning  at  three  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon  and  quitting  at  six  in  | 

tho  morning,  and  being  at  the  same  time  foreman  of  the  works.     Regularity  of  habits  added  to  j 

a  naturally  large  and  strong  frame — for  he  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  more  than  two  hundred  s 

jwunds — developed  great  physical  strength,  so  that  he  performed  feats  of  strength  at  the  age  of  | 

twenty  years  which  few  of  the  strongest  men  are  equal  to.     At  tho  ago  of  twenty-one  years  ho  | 

entered  St.  Michael's  Preparatory  and  Theological  Seminary,  Glenwood,  Pittsburg,  where  ho  j 

made  his  course  in  the  classics  and  theology,  rising  frequently  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  j 

to  pursue  his  studies.     Ho  was  obliged  to  work  during  the  vacations  to  earn  tho  means  to  enable  3 

him  to  continue  his  course.  The  late  Bishop  Domenec,  of  Pittsburg,  ordained  him  to  the  sacred 
ministry  on  August  4,  1SG9,  in  the  Seminary  Chapel.  He  was  first  sent  as  professor  to  St. 
Francis'  College,  Loretto,  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  where  ho  taught  during  tho  remainder  of 
that  year,  assisting  the  pastor  of  the  church  on  Sundays,  and  also  ministering  occasion- 
ally to  tho  little  congregation  of  St.  Joseph's,  Williamsburg,  Blair  County,  forty  miles  distant. 
In  tho  beginning  of  tho  following  year  ho  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  church,  Came- 
ron Bottom,  Indiana  County,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  April  to  Kittanning,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  St.  Mary's  church  and  its  numerous  dependencies.  While  there  he  built  a  church,  in 
1S72,  on  tho  west  side  of  the  river,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  residing  in  that  part  of  tho 
county.     From  Kittanning  ho  was  sent  to  Freeport,  in  January,  1S73,  but  remained  only  six 
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months,  wlicn  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  St.  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Pitts- 
burg, with  a  view  of  bettering  the  financial  condition  of  that  institution.  But  the  crisis  of  that 
year  destroyed  all  such  hopes  for  the  present,  and  in  January,  1S74,  he  was  named  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  of  Mercy's  church,  at  the  Point  in  the  same  city.  Whilo  there  he  placed  the  schools 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  purchased  and  remodelled  a  Protestant  church  for  the  ! 

congregation,  built  a  pastoral  residence,  and  erected  an  altar  dedicated  to  C)ur  Lady  of  the  As-  ; 

sumption  at  the  Beautiful  Kiver,  as  a  memorial  of  the  one  under  that  title  which  stood  in  Fort  j 

Duquesno  at  the  Point  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     Having  ministered  to  this  congrega-  | 

tion  till  the  middle  of  October,  18S5,  he  assumed  pastoral  charge  of  St.  James'  church,  Wil-  : 

kinsburg,  where  he  still  remains.     In  the  fall  of  18SC  he  opened  a  parochial  school  for  the  first  i 

time  in  the  congregation,  which  he  placed  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  and  in  the  sum-  ' 

mer  of  1SS8  he  enlarged  the  church  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  congregation.  j 

But  the  building  was  unfortunately  destroyed  with  all  its  contents  during  the  night  of  the  23d-  j 

24th  of  December  of  the  same  year.     Nothing  daunted,  he  fitted  uji  the  school  so  as  to  serve  its  i 

own  purpose  and  that  of  a  temporary  chapel ;  and  occupied  it  on  Christmas  Eve,  while  the  smoke  j 

was  still  rising  from  the  burnt  edifice.      With  the  opening  of  spring,  a  new  church  and  school  I 

building  was  commenced,  which  was  occupied  before  the  close  of  tlio  year.     Rev.  Mr.  Lambing  : 

is  the  author  of  "The  Orphan's  Friend"  (1875),  "The  Sunday-School  Teacher's  Manual"  (1877),  [ 

"A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny"  (1880),  "The  1 

Register  of  Fort  Duquesne,  Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes"  i 

(1885);  besides  the  following  pamphlets:  "Mixed  Marriages;  their  Origin  and  their  Results" 
(1873);  "An  Essay  on  Masses  for  the  Dead,  and  the  Motives  for  Having  Tliem  Celebrated" 
(lS81);  and  "A  Series  of  Plain  Sermons  on  Mixed  Marriages"'  (1SS2).  He  was  also  employed 
by  the  firm  of  A.  Warner  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  write  a  considerable  part  of  the  "History  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,"  in  1888;  and  in  the  same  year  he,  assisted  by  Hun.  J.  W. 
F.  White,  of  the  Allegheny  County  bench,  wrote  the  "Centennial  History  of  Allegheny  County" 
for  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  erection  of  the  county,  at  which  he  also  read  a  lengthy 
sketch  of  the  county's  history.  In  the  summer  of  1884  he  started  the  Catholic  lli^lorical  lie- 
searches,  a  quarterly  magazine,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States.  It  was  afterward  transferred  to  a  Philadelphia  publisher,  by 
whom  it  is  still  continued.  In  1885  he  procured  from  the  Archives  of  the  Marine,  in  Paris,  a 
copy  of  the  journal  kept  by  Capt.  Louis  Celeron  during  his  expedition  down  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  rivers  in  the  summer  of  1749 ;  and  among  the  copies  made  from  it  was  one  for  the  Library 
of  Parliament,  Ottawa,  Canada.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  second  copy  ever  brought  to  the 
United  States.  This  he  translated  and  published  with  notes  in  the  Researches.  At  present 
(1897)  hois  engaged  in  writing  a  considerable  part  of  the  forthcoming  "Standard  History  of 
Pittsburg";  and  he  is  also  a  contributor  to  several  religious  and  historical  periodicals.  Ho  has 
always  been  an  indefatigable  reader,  and  in  childhood,  when  books  were  scarce  where  he  lived 
and  his  ]>arents  were  too  poor  to  buy  any,  he  was  accustomed  to  borrow  such  as  he  could,  and 
sit  by  the  fire  in  the  evenings,  the  only  time  at  his  command,  and  ponise  them  by  the  light 
furnished  by  the  pieces  of  dry  wood  with  which  ho  fed  the  flame.  American,  and  especially 
local,  history  is  his  favorite  study,  and  his  largo  and  select  library  is  rich  in  works  on  these 
subjects.  For  several  years  ho  has  been  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, which  ho  was  mainly  instrumental  in  organizing;  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  several 
other  societies.  He  is  one  of  the  eighteeu  trustees  of  the  Art  and  Museum  Endowment  Fund  of 
the  Carnegie  Free  Library,  Pittsburg.  For  several  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Clerical 
Relief  Association  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsbiu-g,  and  he  was  also  President  of  the  Board  which 
prepared  the  Diocesan  exhibit  for  the  Columbian  Exposition;  and  he  is  Censor  of  Books  and 
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Fiscal  Procurator  of  the  Diocese.  He  has  inherited  the  health  of  his  fathers,  and  during  tiio 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  ministry  he  has  not  been  one  day  off  duty  on  account  of  ill  health,  has 
never  been  two  Sundays  in  succession  absent  from  his  church,  and  has  not  been  three  successive 
days  without  celebrating  Jlass,  except  during  the  annual  retreats.  In  June,  1SS3,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kotre  Dame,  Indiana,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  honorem,  and 
three  years  later  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  ' 


WILLIAM   BIGLER. 

Hon.  Wiujam  Bigleh,  a  distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  ex-Governor  and  ex-United  States 
Senator,  was  born  at  Shermausburg,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  in  December,  1S13,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  Clearfield,  Pa.,  August  9,  ISSO.  As  a  singular  coincidence  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  General  Gibson,  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  Dr.  Burnheisel,  of  Eulah,  John  Bigler,  at  one  time 
Governor  of  California,  and  William  Bigler,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  were  all  born  in  the  same 
stone  house  at  Shermausburg.  When  still  quite  a  youth  William  Bigler's  parents  moved  from 
Cumberland  to  iMercer  County,  Pa.,  a  region  then  spoken  of  as  the  far  West.  The  parents  set- 
tled on  a  large  tract  of  laud  for  which  the  elder  Bigler  had  traded  his  estate  in  Cumberland. 
Ho  commenced  the  usual  frontier  life  of  felling  the  forest  and  cultivating  the  soil  to  gain  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  this  enterprise  proved  too  .severe  for  his  impaired  constitution,  and  he 
sank  under  it  and  died  in  1S24.  Among  the  group  of  mourners  that  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave  were  two  sons,  John,  aged  twenty  years,  and  William,  aged  eleven.  Twenty -eight 
years  thereafter,  when  a  number  of  the  same  group  followed  the  remains  of  the  mother  of  these 
two  sons  to  the  same  graveyard,  John  was  the  acting  Governor  of  California,  as  was  William 
at  the  same  time  of  Pennsylvania.  Six  years  later  and  John  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  a 
foreign  country,  and  William  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  William  in  his  minoritj'  had  the 
advantage  only  of  a  common-school  education  ;  but  he  soon  graduated  with  honors  in  a  printing- 
oflice,  one  of  the  best  institutions  to  develop  the  talents  of  a  bright  boy.  This  he  attained  to  in 
the  office  of  his  brother  John  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.  In  1S33  he  was  selected  by  certain  political 
friends  of  his  brother  to  print  and  edit  a  Democratic  newspaper  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  the  place  of 
his  subsequent  residence.  This  enterprise  was  rega'rded  by  young  Bigler  as  rather  hazardous, 
but  after  due  consideration  and  consultation  with  his  friends  he  concluded  to  undertake  it. 
Just  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  among  those  who  urged  Bigler  to  go  to  Clearfield  was  ex- 
Gov.  A.  G.  Curtin,  then  a  schoolboy.  Equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  with  an  old  hand-press, 
a  set  of  sheepskin  balls,  a  molasses  roller,  a  font  of  second-hand  typo,  and  forty  dollars  of  bor- 
rowed money,  young  Bigler  arrived  at  Clearfield  in  August,  ]S33.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  get 
his  printing-office  in  order,  and  to  present  to  the  public  the  first  copy  of  tlio  Clearfield  Democrat. 
Thus  introduced,  Bigler  soon  became  an  object  of  special  care  and  friendship  on  the  part  of  the 
most  substantial  men  of  the  county,  and  in  a  brief  period,  through  his  extraordinary  industry 
and  tireless  energy,  he  was  on  tho  highway  to  prosperity,  and  also  to  commanding  political 
prominence  in  the  western  section  of  the  State.  In  March,  1S3C,  he  was  married  to  Maria  J., 
daughter  of  Alexander  B.  Eeed,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
resixjcted  and  influential  in  that  section  of  tho  State.  Soon  after  this  event,  Bigler  parted  with 
tho  Clearfield  Democrat  and  entered  into  a  business  partnership  with  Mr.  Feed,  remaining,  nev- 
ertheless, a  leading  spirit  in  politics.  It  is  now  fifty-nine  years  since  ho  first  represented  the 
Democracy  of  Clearfield  in  a  state  convention,  and  fifty-four  years  since  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  state  Senate  from  the  counties  of  Armstrong,  Indiana,  Cambria,  and  Clearfield.  At  this 
elwljon,  although  tho  regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  against  tho  nominee  of  tho 
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AVhig  party,  ho  received  every  vote  in  the  county  of  Clearfield,  save  one,  whereas  his  party  cast 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  vote.  Nothing  of  this  character  ever  occurred  in  the  State 
before  or  since.  In  the  Senate  ho  gained  early  distinction,  and  did  himself  great  honor  by  a 
bold  resistance  to  the  idea  of  repudiating  the  debt  of  the  State,  which  in  1842  and  1S43  mani- 
fested itself  in  dififereut  sections  of  the  State,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  uniformly  ever 
since  maintained  the  same  policy,  as  well  to  national  as  to  state  debts.  He  had  a  prominent 
part  in  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  founding  tlie  insane  asy- 
lum at  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg.  In  ISi-t,  much  against  his  will,  ho  was  returned  to  the 
Senate,  and  it  was  during  this  second  term  that  he  showed  remarkable  foresight  about  railroad 
enterprises.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  true,  that  in  maintaining  the  policy  of  constructing 
the  present  central  railroad,  connecting  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  Bigler  encountered  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  all  the  Senators  from  Pittsburg,  and  one  of  those  from  Philadelphia. 
These  Senators  preferred  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  as  a  means  of  communicating  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Bigler's  useful  career  in  the  Senate  brought  his  name  promi- 
nently before  the  people  in  connection  with  the  office  of  Governor,  and  as  far  back  as  lS-18  ho 
had  a  largo  voto  in  the  nominating  convention.  In  June,  ISol,  lie  was  nominated  for  Governor 
by  acclamation,  and  was  elected  after  a  most  vigorous  contest  on  the  stump  with  W.  F.  John- 
son. It  is  said  that  from  August  till  the  11th  of  October  there  were  but  two  days  on  which  he 
did  not  make  one  or  more  speeclies.  In  1S54  he  was  again  nominated  by  acclamation,  but  ho 
was  defeated  through  the  power  of  the  Know-Nothing  organization,  he  being  one  of  its  first 
victims.  The  distinguishing  policy  of  Governor  Bigler's  administration  was  a  watchful  care 
over  the  rights  of  labor  in  its  relations  to  capital,  resistance  to  the  careless  granting  of  corporate 
powers  and  privileges,  and  restriction  upon  special  legislation.  He  went  so  far,  finally,  as  to 
withhold  his  signature  from  any  bill  containing  more  than  one  object.  He  differed  seriously 
with  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  banking  institutions  and  encroachments  upon  private  rights, 
and  felt  called  upon  to  veto  twenty-nine  bills  in  the  space  of  sixty  days.  One  of  these  embraced 
eleven  banks.  While  he  was  severely  criticised  by  the  opposition  press  as  to  certain  appoint- 
ments, the  general  policy  of  his  administration  was  acceptable.  No  one  ever  impeaclicd  his 
integrity  or  purity.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  in  which  capacity  he  evinced  his  char- 
acteristic energy  and  integrity.  In  the  political- contest  of  that  fall  the  Know-Nothiug  party 
that  defeated  him  was  in  turn  utterly  defeated,  and  Bigler  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  high  station  he  filled  until  the  4th  day  of  March,  18^1.  Mr.  Bigler's  career  in 
the  Senate,  though  he  did  not  participate  in  debate  so  frequently  as  many  others,  was  one  of 
much  and  troublesome  responsibihty.  He  came  into  the  Senate  under  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce,  and  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  President,  he  necessarily  had  much  to  do 
with  the  appointments  and  other  matters  relating  to  his  State.  In  the  Senate  he  was  placed  on 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  on  that  on  Patents  and  on  the  Patent  Office,  as  also  on  that  on 
Post-offices  and  Post-roads,  and  of  the  first  two  named  ho  became  chairman.  In  IS.tG  he  made 
an  elaborate  report  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  tlio  construction  of  a  ship-canal  across 
the  isthmus,  with  the  view  of  comiecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  ship  navigation. 
In  1858  he  delivered  a  very  careful  and  thoughtful  speech  on  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
railroad,  i)referring  the  Southern  route.  He  was  for  subsidies  to  the  ocean  telegraph,  as  ho  was 
also  for  rewards  and  dignities  for  that  band  of  brave  men  connected  with  the  expedition  of  Dr. 
Kane  to  the  Arctic  regions.  He  entertained  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  in 
1859  ho  presented  them  to  the  Senate  at  much  length;  and  although  they  were  not  entirely 
acceptable  to  his  party  friends,  they  added  much  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  industry  and 
earnest  thought.     Ou  the  great  sectional  controversy  of  the  times  growing  out  of  slavery,  while 
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he  had  no  partialities  whatever  for  the  institution,  being  a  life  member  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, he  seemed  to  be  with  the  South.  But  his  real  standpoint  was  obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  good  faith  among  the  members  of  the  Federal  Union.  He  maintained  the  executic.n 
of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  not  to  favor  slavery  or  slaveholders,  but  because  tho  law  was  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution.  He  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  Constitution  if 
broken  in  one  part  was  broken  in  all.  He  held  that  slavery  was  a  domestic  institution  <jf  tho 
States,  and  that  under  the  Constitution  each  had  a  right  to  have  it  or  not  as  tho  people  might 
determine.  Ho  was  uniformly  the  unfaltering  advocate  of  the  Union,  and  never  in  his  lifu 
uttered  a  qualified  sentiment  in  reference  to  its  maintenance.  He  affirmed  that  it  should  lo 
maintained  "peaceably  if  it  could,  forcibly  if  it  must."  He  was  very  earnest  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  in  the  summer  of  1857  made  a  tour  of  the 
Territory,  urging  the  free-state  men  to  attend  the  polls  and  elect  a  free-state  convention ;  but 
when  they  refused  to  exercise  their  rights,  Mr.  Bigler  held  that  they  were  bound  by  the  result. 
And  out  of  these  things  grew  the  controversy  between  himself  and  Mr.  Douglas,  on  tho  floor  of 
tho  Senate,  in  December,  ItioT.  An  examination  of  the  Congressional  Globe  of  that  session 
will  convince  any  one  that  Mr.  Bigler  had  made  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
that  protracted  controversy.  He  was  among  those  who  first  became  alarmed  about  secession 
and  civil  war.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  on  the  ISth  day  of  December,  ISGO,  he 
attempted  to  arouse  the  country  on  this  subject,  maintaining  that  without  "concession  and 
compromise,  secession  and  civil  war  were  inevitable."  In  January  following,  and  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Senators  from  the  cotton  States  withdrew,  he  made  another  appeal,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  denounced  secession  as  utterly  unwarranted — that  it  was  the  climax  of  a 
great  foil}-  and  wickedness,  and  that  it  would  magnify  rather  than  mitigate  the  evils  of  which 
tho  South  complained  (see  Congressional  Globe).  In  that  last  struggle  for  peace  he  took  the 
middle  ground  occupied  by  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Pierce,  and  others,  laboring  with  un- 
ceasing diligence  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  national  troubles.  Among  tho  most 
remarkable  measures  of  peace  proposed  was  one  by  Mr.  Bigler,  submitting  the  main  features  of 
tho  Crittenden  resolution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  tho  several  States  as  a  basis  of  settlement. 
But  the  radicals  of  tho  North  and  of  the  South  refused  to  have  it  considered.  He  was  an  active 
meraVier  of  the  committee  of  thirteen  to  whom  was  referred  all  propositions  looking  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  national  troubles.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  five  to  whom  was 
referred  the  proceeding  of  the  Peace  Confei-ence,  the  last  of  all  tho  efforts  made  in  Congress  to 
settle  the  strife  between  the  North  and  South.  In  a  speech  made  in  Jlarch,  ISGO,  that  great 
patriot,  John  J.  Crittenden,  alluded  to  tho  part  Mr.  Bigler  had  taken  in  that  eventful  struggle 
in  the  following  earnest  terms: 

"  I  shall  never  forget  tho  zeal  and  industry  which  my  honorable  and  iionored  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  'Mr.  Bigler,  has  displayed  in  this  great  matter.  With  a  zeal  untiring  and  a  hope 
inextinguisiiablo  he  has  labored  on  from  day  to  day  in  an  effort  that  few  others  could  have 
l)orue." 

Mr.  Bigler  was  a  leading  member  of  the  famous  Charleston  convention,  as  he  was  also  of 
that  hold  at  Chicago  and  at  New  York.  Although  an  efifective  speaker  on  the  stump,  before 
tho  peojile,  he  showed  but  little  inclination  to  speak  in  the  Senate;  nor  was  that  the  field  in 
which  his  abilities  shone  to  most  advantage.  The  council  chamber  was  the  department  in 
which  he  appeared  best.  In  the  political  contest  in  Pennsylvania  in  1ST3  Mr.  Bigler  held  that 
tho  Liberal  Republicans  were  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and,  hoping  thereby  to  aid  in  tho  election  of  !Mr.  Buckalew  as  Goveraor,  ho  withdrew 
his  name  from  the  Democratic  ticket,  in  order  that  Hon.  A.  G.  Curtin,  then  a  Liberal  PepuMi- 
can,  might  take  its  place.     As  his  election,  by  reason  of  the  restricted  vote,  was  certain,  tho 
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devotion  thus  evinced  by  Mr.  Bigler  in  a  matter  which  lie  believed  greatly  to  concern  the  public 
welfare  elicited  the  highest  commendations  of  his  party  friends.  Mr.  Bigler  resided  at  Clear- 
field in  private  life  after  ho  left  the  Senate,  except  that  in  ISG-l,  against  his  will,  he  was  run  for 
Congress,  showing  his  usual  personal  strength  by  running  largely  ahead  of  his  party  vote.  He 
spent  most  of  the  years  of  1SC5  and  ISCO  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Clearfield,  and  as  chairman  of  tho  building  committee  gave  general  direc- 
tion to  tho  erection  of  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  stone  church  buildings  in  the  State.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  devoted  family,  honored  with  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
blessed  with  tho  comforts  of  life,  liis  closing  years  were  as  happy  and  peaceful  as  his  former 
career  had  been  eventful  and  successful. 


JOHN  B.  FINLEY. 

Hon.  John  Barclay  Fixley,  a  widely  known,  patriotic,  and  distinguished  son  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, long  prominent  in  business,  legislative,  and  financial  affairs  in  that  State  and  for  some 
years  past  President  of  tho  Fifth  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  and  of  the  People's  Bank  of 
Monongahela  Citj',  has  resided  in  the  last-named  municipality  since  his  youth,  but  is  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  born  on  November  12,  1846.  Previous  to  the  Revolutionarj' 
War  a  branch  of  tho  Finley  family  flourished  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  struggle  one  of  its  members,  John  Finley,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  moved  into  Western  Pennsylvania,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  and  for  a  time 
made  his  home  at  Allegheny  City.  Having  a  sister  married  to  James  Barclay,  who  also  was 
from  Cecil  County,  Md.,  residing  at  or  near  a  place  then  called  Rowgalley,  some  eight 
miles  west  of  Pittsburgh,  he  concluded  to  establish  himself  permanently  in  tliat  section  of  the 
State;  and  in  ITSS'ho  bought  of  Mr.  Barclay,  who  had  but  recently  purchased  it,  a  considerable 
part  of  tho  tract  of  land  originally  known  as  Mount  Pleasant,  acquired  by  the  latter  from  a  Mr. 
John  Wall,  who  had  taken  tho  patent  for  it  in  the  preceding  year.  To  a  portion  of  this  laud 
the  name  of  B"'inleyville  was  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  John  Finley,  and  upon  it  to-day  there  exists 
a  large,  intelligent,  and  thriving  community.  In  his  occupation  as  farmer  John  Finley  pros- 
pered, and  few  in  the  region  in  which  ho  lived  were  more  highly  esteemed  for  their  personal 
worth.  At  the  time  of  his  death  ho  was  one  of  the  largest  land-owners  in  Washington  County. 
He  had  a  numerous  family  of  children,  viz.,  \Yilliam,  Robert,  John,  Jane,  Sarah,  Levi,  Margaret, 
Isabel,  Mary,  James,  and  Susan.  William  and  Robert  never  married.  Jane  became  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Curry;  Sarah,  of  Mr.  Neil;  Margaret,  of  Mr.  Baldwin;  Isabel,  of  Mr.  Cochran; 
Mary,  of  Mr.  St.  Clair;  and  Susan,  of  Mr.  Curry.  James,  tho  youngest  son,  and  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  on  the  family  homestead,  six  miles  east  of  Finleyville,  on 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Brownville  road.  Having  a  tasto  for  commercial  pursuits  he  became  a  clerk 
for  his  brother  Robert,  who  kept  a  general  store  at  Finleyville,  of  which  place  he  was  post- 
master. When  sufficiently  veised  in  trado  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  and  secured  emplo3'ment 
with  a  large  mercantile  house  there,  remaining  with  it  until  ho  was  thirty  years  of  age,  when 
he  gave  up  business,  and  for  a  time  travelled  both  in  Europe  and  America.  After  this,  in  con- 
junction with  a  partner,  he  established  a  wholesale  dry-goods  business  in  Philadelphia,  but  the 
unsettled  condition  of  mercantile  affairs  was  adverse  to  its  success,  and  in  1851  the  firm  failed 
and  its  stock  was  sold  at  a  heavy  loss.  With  tho  small  amount  of  money  saved  from  the  ruin 
Mr.  Finley  returned  to  Finleyville  and  opened  a  general  store.  Ho  died  in  1S57  at  tho  compara- 
tively early  ago  of  fifty-one  years.  By  his  wife,  Catherine  O'Neil,  born  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a 
daughter  of  John  O'Neil,  ho  was  the  father  of  seven  children,  viz.,  James,  who  died  in  youth ; 
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William  P.,  ■who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  service  of  his  country,  enlisting  in  May,  1S0.2, 
in  the  "  Friend  Rifles"  of  Pittsburgh,  and  gave  up  his  life  for  the  Union  cause  at  the  battle  of 
Williamsburgh ;  John  Barclay;  Byron  S.,  now  residing  with  his  mother  and  sister  Floreuco  E., 
at  Otley,  Iowa;  Eowland  W,  a  prosperous  and  prominent  citizen  of  Goodland,  Kas.,  and  lately 
clerk  of  the  county  for  two  terms;  Florence  E.,  and  Robert  F.,  the  last  named  a  resident  ami 
active  business  man  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  John  Barclay  Fiuley,  the  subject  of  this  skctf  li, 
became  a  resident  of  Finleyville  in  1S51  when  his  parents  removed  thither  from  Philadelplii:i. 
He  received  a  good  education  in  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  and  completed  his  youthful 
studies  by  attending  a  course  at  the  Xormal  School  in  I^Ionongahela  City.  In  that  city,  too,  In; 
began  his  mercantile  career,  takmg  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  well-known  house  of  Alexander  i\: 
Co.  there,  and  continuing  in  their  employ  until  ISTO.  Ardently  patriotic,  he,  like  his  heroir 
brother  William,  entered  the  Union  Army  during  one  of  the  great  crises  of  the  Civil  Wiir, 
enlisting  in  Company  G,  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Militia,  which  took  the  field  in  1662  in 
response  to  a  call  from  Governor  Curtin  for  troops  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Stato  -i 

by  the  Confederates  under  Leo.     During  the  last  five  years  of  Mr.  Finley's  connection  %vith  3 

Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co.,  that  firm  was  engaged  exclusively  in  the  banking  business;  and  j 

having  acquired  a  practical  mastery  of  monetary  affairs,  the  young  man,  though  but  twenty-  ^ 

five  years  of  age  at  the  time,  was  honored  by  an  election  to  the  office  of  cashier  of  the  People's  -J 

Savings  Bank,  when  that  institution  was  founded,  in  1S70.     In  ISSO,  the  needs  of  the  city  ^ 

warranting  the  change,  the  People's  Savings  Bank  was  reorganized  as  the  People's  National  | 

Bank,  and  ]\Ir.  Finley  was  called  to  its  presidency,  a  position  he  stiU  fills.     A  man  of  great  1 

energy,  broad  views,  and  liberal  judgment,  Mr.   Finley  has  borne  an  uncommonly  prominent  i 

and  active  part  in  promoting  and  strengthening  numerous  enterprises  in  his  native  State.     He  j 

was  one  of  the  original  projectors  and  organizers  of  the  Mouongahela  City  Gas  Company,  has  *i 

been  a  director  in  it  since  its  organization,  and  its  treasurer  since  ISSO.     He  has  been  active  | 

also  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Williamsport  Bridge  Company,  rebuilt  the  structure  after  the  i 

fire  of  18S4,  and  has  been  President  of  the  corporation  since  1SS8.     Among  other  leading  cor-  , 

porations  with  which  he  is  connected  as  an  oflScer  are  the  Bellwood  and  Mouongahela  Natural  | 

Gas  Company — of  which  he  is  one  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  has  been  twice  President; 
the  City  of  New  Castle  Water  Company,  in  which  he  is  likewise  one  of  the  principal  stock- 
holders and  has  been  President  for  several  years;  and  the  Broad  Top  and  Cambria  Coal  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  President.  With  the  Fifth  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Finley  first 
became  connected  as  a  director.  He  was  subsequently  chosen  President  of  this  flourishing  in- 
stitution and  still  holds  that  office.  So  prominently  connected  with  the  industrial  and  financial 
development  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  eminently  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  take  a  deei> 
interest  in  legislation.  Although  not  ambitious  to  hold  office,  he  has  been  induced  to  accept 
nominations  by  the  leaders  of  his  party,  and  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  ]  8S7-SS,  in 
ISStt-JtO,  and  in  1801-02.  In  April,  1S02,  he  resigned  liis  seat  in  the  Legislature  in  order  to 
accept  office  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Council  of  Mouongahela  City,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  as  an  outspoken  and  progressive  advocate  of  improved  streets  and  sowers.  So  accep- 
table were  his  labors  in  this  regard  that  ho  was  several  times  re-elected,  and  for  three  or  four 
terms  liad  the  honor  of  being  chosen  President  of  the  Council.  Under  his  administration  the 
affairs  of  the  city  were  verj-  effectively  safeguarded  and  improvements  of  substantial  character 
and  of  lasting  benefit  were  successfully  carried  to  completion.  The  very  high  estimate  in 
which  Mr.  Finley's  financial  skill  and  honor  are  held  in  Pennsylvania  was  conclusively  shown 
by  his  selection  as  a  member  of  the  Revenue  Commission  of  ISST,  called  into  being  to  examine 
into  the  tax  laws  of  the  State  and  recommend  necessary  legislation  bearing  thereon.  In  this 
commission  his  colleagues  were  gentlemen  who  stand  among  the  most  eminent  in  the  State, 
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including  Senator  M.  S.  Qua}-,  Jolm  Founce,  W.  Noiris,  H.  K.  Boyer,  Jerome  B.  Niles,  Hemy 
Palmer,  Christopher  E.  Hydrick,  Thomas  V.  Cooper,  and  James  S.  Graham.  Always  a 
Kepublican  in  politics,  Mr.  Finlej'  has  consistently  supported  its  policy  and  candidates  on 
national  measures;  and  his  views  are  sought  and  valued  by  the  leaders,  who,  with  the  masses 
of  the  party,  recognize  iu  him  a  man  of  keenly  analytical  mind,  souud  judgment,  and  patriotic 
impulses.  Mr.  Finley  was  married  on  February  21,  1878,  to  Miss  Margxierite  Bowman,  a 
native  of  Monougahela  City  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Michael  Bowman,  a  highly  respected  citizen. 
They  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  city  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  all 
the  work  prosecuted  under  its  auspices,  and  are  besides  willing  and  generous  contributors  to 
other  charitable  projects  as  occasion  demands.  Mr.  Finley  is  a  man  of  distinguished  personal 
appearance,  refined  and  fluent  in  conversation,  broadly  informed  upon  affairs  in  general,  and 
in  manner  and  disposition  most  companionable  and  agreeable.  For  one  who  is  only  in  the  very 
flower  of  manhood  he  wields  a  great  influence  both  as  a  private  citizen  and  a  public-sijirited 
man  of  affairs.  In  the  Masonic  order,  with  which  he  has  been  long  affiliated,  he  holds  the 
Thirty -second  degree.  He  is  quite  active  as  a  Knight  Templar  and  also  as  a  Noble  of  the 
Order  of  the  Mystic  Shriue ;  and  is  besides  a  member  of  the  Americus  and  Duquesne  clubs  of 
Pittsburgh. 

ROSCOE  CONIvLING. 

Hon.  Eoscoe  Conkxing,  of  New  York,  orator,  jurist,  statesman.  United  States  Senator 
from  March,  18G7,  until  his  resignation  May  16,  1881,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  30, 
1829,  and  died  in  New  York  city,  April  IS,  1888.  His  father,  Alfred  Conkling,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  of  New  York  State,  was  District  Attorney  of  Montgomery  County, 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress,  then  United  States  Judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York,  and  Minister  to  Mexico  during  President  Fillmore's  Administration. 
Roscoe  Conkling  received  a  good  education  iu  his  youth,  principally  under  the  parental  roof. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  law  oftlco  of  J.  A.  Spencer,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  in  duo 
time  was'  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  lS-40,  the  ofilce  of  District  Attorney  of  Oneida  Count}' 
becoming  vacant,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Ho 
was  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  yet  despite  his  youth  it  was  generally  conceded  by 
members  of  the  profession  that  the  duties  of  the  ofQce  were  abl}-  and  energoticallj-  discharged. 
On  June  25,  1855,  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Henrj-  Seymour  and  sister  of  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, who  had  then  but  recently  completed  his  first  term  as  Governor  of  New  York.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Utica  in  185S,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was  elected  to  represent  his  district 
in  the  Thirty -sixth  Congress,  where  he  took  his  seat  at  the  beginning  of  its  first  session  in 
1859.  Hew-as  re-elected  in  1860,  but  was  defeated  by  OS  votes  by  Francis  Kernan  in  1S62. 
Returning  to  Utica  Mr.  Conkling  resumed  his  legal  practice,  receiving  in  the  mean  time  a  com- 
plimentary dinner  tendered  him  by  prominent  citizens  of  New  York.  Pie  defeated  Kernan  for 
Congress  in  186-t.  During  his  terms  in  the  House  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Bankrupt  Law, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Pecon- 
struction.  His  first  important  speech  was  in  favor  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. He  vigorously  assailed  the  generalship  of  McClellan,  opposed  the  Spalding  legal-ten- 
der act,  and  favored  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  John.son.  Ho  was  re-elected  to  the  House  in 
November,  1866,  but  before  the  opening  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  the  Legislature  of  New  Yoik 
elected  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  L'nited  States  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Ira  Harris.  To  this  exalted 
ofifice  he  was  re-elected  in  1873  and  again  in  1879.     In  the  Senate  as  in  the  House  Mr.  Conkling 
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opposed  Andrew  Johnson's  Administration,  but  he  zealously  sustained  General  Grant's,  and 
largely  directed  the  general  policy  of  the  latter  toward  the  South,  advocating  it  in  pulilic 
speeches  and  by  his  personal  influence.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  Ekctuial 
Commission  bill  in  1877,  and  supported  it  in  an  able  and  widely  circulated  speech.  Ho  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  the  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  post-offico  building  in 
New  York  city.  At  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  1S76  ^Ir.  Conkling  received  93  votes  ;is  .-i 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Ho  nominated  General  Grant  for  a  third  tei'm  at  the  Cincinnati 
convention  in  ISSO  in  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  speeches  of  his  life,  and  from  that 
moment  throughout  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  convention  he  led  the  famous  30G  who  stood 
loyal  to  General  Grant's  candidacy  to  the  last.  Failing  in  their  hopes,  Mr.  Conkling's  friends 
endeavored,  without  success,  to  induce  him  to  go  before  the  convention  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.  The  deadlock,  however,  was  broken  on  tho  thirty -sixth  ballot,  and 
General  Garfield  was  nominated.  Mr.  Conl;ling,  while  disappointed  with  this  result,  was 
gratified  with  tlie  nomination  of  his  old-time  and  earnest  friend,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  for  tho 
Vice-Presidency.  James  A.  Garfield  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States  on  Jlarch 
4,  ISSl,  and  soon  after  the  organization  of  his  cabinet  it  became  evident  that  there  was  to  bo 
trouble  between  tho  President  and  tho  senior  Senator  from  Kew  York  on  the  question  of  patron- 
age in  Kew  York  State.  As  time  passed  the  President's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Conkling  became 
intolerable  to  the  Senator,  while  the  latter 's  bearing  toward  the  President  was  not  even  re- 
motely suggestive  of  concession  or  submission.  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  shared  the  feelings 
and  convictions  of  his  colleague,  and  the  resignation  of  both,  on  May'16th,  was  tho  outcome  of 
the  disagreement.  Mr.  Conkling's  resignation  had  a  bewildering  effect  upon  the  party  through- 
out the  country,  for  he  had  long  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Eopublican  party  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  State  he  so  ably  represented.  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Plait  stood  for  re-elec- 
tion, and  tlien  followed,  beginning  on  May  31st,  one  of  the  most  exciting  contests  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  Ballot  after  ballot  followed  with  no  definite 
result,  and  the  contest  continued  with  increasing  ardor  day  after  day.  On  July  2d  the  deadly 
bullet  of  the  assassin  Guiteau  struck  down  the  President,  and  the  Legislature  adjourned  upon 
tho  announcement  of  the  tragedy.  When  it  reassembled  the  more  thoughtful  men  of  the  Re- 
publican party  felt  that  the  senatorial  contests  should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Balloting  was  resumed  and  continued  until  the  forty-eighth  ballot,  when  Warner  Miller 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Piatt,  and  Mr.  Conkling's  successor,  E.  G.  Lapham,  was  elected 
later,  July  22d,  on  the  fifty-sixth  ballot.  If  Mr.  Conkling  felt  any  disappointment  at  the 
outcome  he  gave  no  evidence  of  it,  but  cheerfully  went  his  way.  Removing  to  New  York  city, 
ho  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  became  counsel  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  other  corporations,  and  achieved  conspicuous  success  in  important  causes  before 
the  courts  of  New  York  and  tho  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  his  fees  in  some  cases  reaching 
as  high  as  ^50,000.  President  Arthur  appointed  him,  in  February,  1882,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  tho  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but 
was  declined  by  Mr.  Conkling.  As  an  orator  Mr.  Conkling  was  especially  distinguished.  He 
was  graceful  in  manner,  fluent  in  utterance,  and  powerful  and  convincing  in  argument.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  no  other  memlx^r  since  tlio  time  of  Webster  and  Clay  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  on  national  legislation  as  he  did  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his 
senatorial  career.  Mr.  Conkling's  last  illness  was  caused  by  exposure  during  the  terrible  bliz- 
zard of  March  12,  ISSS,  when  he  walked  from  his  office  in  Wall  Street  to  the  New  York  Club 
in  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
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WILLIAM  J.  MORTON. 

Professor  William  James  Mortox,  M.D.,  an  eminent  American  physician  and  expert  in 
electrical  sqience,  resident  in  Kew  York  city,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  tiio  Jlind  and  Nervous  | 

System  and  of  Electro-Therapeutics  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  I3os-  j 

pital,  sometime  President  of  the  New   York  Neurological  Society,  of  the  American   Electro-  j 

Therapeutic  Association,  and  of  other  leading  medical  bodies,  and  world-renowned  as  the  first  to  j 

reduce  to  a  practical  use  and  publish  a  procedure  for  inducing  local  ana>sthesia,  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton,  the  discoverer  of  ana?sthesia,  and  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on   July  3,   1845.      Of  colonial   ancestry  on   both   sides,   he  descends   in   the  paternal  I 

line  from  Robert  Morton,  of  an  old   Scotch  family,  who  emigrated  to  America  early  in  the  | 

last  century  and  settled  first  at  Mendon  near  Charlton,  Mass.,  whence  he  removed  to  eastern  | 

New  Jersey,   where  he  acquired  by  purchase  for  three  shiploads  of  goods  several   thousand  j 

acres  of  land,  upon  a  part  of  which  has  grown  up  the  large  and  prosperous  city  of  Elizabeth-  j 

town,  the  title  to  which,  strange  to  say,  still  remains  legally  vested  in  the  Morton   family,  no  i 

transfer  having  ever  been  made.     James  i^Iorton,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  American  branch  of  i 

the  family,  was  a  Quaker  and  for  a  long  timo  resided  in  a  colony  of  the  Society  of   Friends  j 

established  at  Smithfield,  R.   I.     Notwithstanding  the  peaceful  tenets  of  this  sect,  ho  was  one  • 

of  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  colonists;   and,  forsaking  home  \ 

and  famil}',  took  part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  from   Bunker  Hill  to  the  close  of  Iws-  \ 

tilities.     His  son  Thomas  entered  the  patriot  ranks  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  to  the  j 

end  shared  with  his  father  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  long  and   bitter   struggle  for  j 

freedom.     Both  survived  the  struggle,  and  the  last-named  met  death  bj-  accident  at  his  own  j 

home  while  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood.     James  Morton — son  of  Thomas — sold  the  homestead,  j 

and  purchasing  another  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  removed   thither  shortly  after  his  marriage  to  | 

Rebecca   Keedham  of  that  place;  and  there,  on  August  9,   1819,  was  born   his  eldest    son,  | 

William  Thomas  Green  !Morton,  who  was  destined  to  achieve  immortality  as  the  discoverer  of  | 

surgical  anaesthesia.     ''If  America  had  contributed  nothing  more  to  the  stock  of  human  happi-  i 

ness  than  anaesthesia,"  once  said  the  late  Prof.  Samuel  D.  Gross  of  Philadelphia,   "the  world  . 

would  owe  her  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude."  No  one  of  all  the  world's  heroes  has  done  so 
much  to  relieve  human  suffering  as  this  eldest  son  of  James  Morton,  and  it  seems  uncommonly 
appropriate  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  his  life  and  achievements  in  a  biographical  sketch  of 
his  eldest  son,  whose  own  labors,  in  a  similar  field,  promise  to  result  in  a  further  univerijal 
alleviation  of  pain  and  suffering  from  surgical  operations.  Even  in  his  earliest  years  the  dis- 
coverer of  ana?sthesia  evinced  a  marked  taste  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  cognate 
sciences.  Educated  with  care,  he  was  making  rapid  progress  toward  his  chosen  goal  when 
business  reverses  befell  his  father  and  compelled  a  temporary  change  in  the  young  man's  plan'^. 
After  a  brief  mercantile  cxjierience  he  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry,  and  when  ho  had  been 
graduated  at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery — the  fii-st  in  America^he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston,  where  within  two  years  he  rose  to  a  leading  place  among 
his  professional  brethren  and  was  in  receipt  of  a  largo  income.  With  a  view  to  neutralizing 
the  severe  pain  attending  dental  operations,  and  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  possibilities  of  , 
discovering  the  means,  he  resolutely  pursued  his  investigations  for  several  years;  and  having 
now  the  means  to  contin\io  his  medical  education,  he  matriculated  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  took  the  full  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Conducting 
experiments  upon  domestic  animals,  household  pets,  insects,  and  occasionally  upon  human 
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s,  including  himself,  he  at  last  made  the  discovery  which  was  to  give  him  immortality  as  ' 

a  public  benefactor;  and  having  first  tested  it  to  his  entire  satisfaction  in  his  dental  practici.',  I 

on  September  30,  1S46,  he  set  to  work  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  proft-ssiuii.  1 

After  many  discouraging  experiences  he  finally  induced  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  senior  surgeon  of  1 

the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  to  permit  him  further  to  test  his  discovery  upon  a  patiunt  I 

about  to  be  operated  on;  and  on  October  10,  ISiG,  at  the  institution   named,  he  successfully  j 

demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  assertions  in  the  presence  of  the  ablest  medical  men  of  Boston.  j 

His  friend,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  .suggested  the  name  "anaesthesia."     The  trustees  of  I 

the  hospital,   "in  honor  of  the  ether  discovery,   September  30,  1840,"  presented  him  with  a      ■  j 

silver  box  containing  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold.     Freely  given  to  the  profession.  Dr.  Morton's    .  1 
discovery  rapidly  became  known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  many  honors  came  to  him 

from  foreign  countries.     Among  these  was  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  and  Montyon  prize  from  1 

Franco;  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  created  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Wasa;  tho  j 

Emperor  of  Eussia  likewise  ennobled  him  as  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Vladimir;  and  from  each  j 

sovereign  he  received  tho  Diploma  and  Cross  of  the  Order  named.     From  his  alma  mater,  I 

Washington    Medical    University    of    Baltimore — subsequently   merged    in    the    College    of  j 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  that  city — he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  j 

in  1852.     Although  six  Congressional  reports  were  made  in  his  favor  he  died  without  receiving  ] 

any  honors  from  his  own  Government;  but  an  intelligent  and  grateful  public  eiccbid  a  beauti-  | 

ful  shaft  over  his  grave  at  Mount  Auburn,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  written  by  his  -j 

friend,  the  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston:  "William  T.  G.  Morton,  Inventor  | 

and  liovealer  of  Anajslhetic  Inhalation.     By  whom  pain  in  surgery  was  averted  and   annulled.  ] 

Before  whom  in  all  time  surgery  was  agony.     Since  whom  science  has  control  of  pain";  and  in  j 

tho  Public  Garden  at  Boston  now  stands  a  monument  erected  "To  Comn:emorate  the  Discovery  | 

that  the  Inhalation  of  Ether  causes  Insensibility  to  Pain.     First  proved  to  the  World  at  tho  I 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  Boston,  October,  1S4G";  the  date  of  Dr.  Morton's  successful  | 

demonstration  at  that  institution.     Dr.  Morton's  name  is  inscribed  on  the  dome  of  the  New  j 

House  of  rteprcsentatives  of  Massachusetts  among  those  of  the  fifty-three  great  sons  of  that  | 

Commonwealth.     It  is  likewise  cut  in  the  facade  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  among  those  of  \ 

tho  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  world's  immortals.     A  bravo  and   patriotic  gentleman,  Dr.  \ 

Morton  served  his  country  with  honor  as  a  volunteer  surgeou  in  the  field  during  tho  late  Civil  j 

War,  under  Grant  in  tho  battles  of  the  AVilderness  and  under  Burnside  at  the  battle  of  Freder-  J 

icksburg;    and  was  everywhere  accorded  the  distinguished  consideration  duo  to  one  who  had  | 

done  and  was  doing  so  much  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.     Ho  died  suddenly  in  New  York  j 

in  1867,  leaving  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters.     A  most  interesting  account  of  his  i 

life  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Nathan  P.  Rice,  under  the  title  of  "Trials  of  a  Public  Benefactor."  | 

His  eldest  and  youngest  sons,  WiUiam  James  Morton  and  Nathaniel  Bowditch  Morton,  inherit-  \ 

ing  his  tastes,  adopted  the  profes.sion  of  medicine.     The  second  son,  Edward  Whitman  Jlorton,  I 

Berved  in  South  Africa  in  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  gaining  the  decoration  of  the  Victoria  , 

Modal.     Tlirough  his  mother,  born  Elizabeth  Whitman   (daughter  of  Edward   Whitman,  of  | 

Farmington,   Conn.),   a  lady  of   most  amiablo  di-sposition,  beautiful  character,  and  engaging  1 

jKTsonality,  Dr.  William  James  Morton,  tho  subject  of  this  sketch,  descends  from  Ensign  John  j 

Whitman,  who  as  early  as  1638  was  a  " freeman"  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  later  a  man  of  | 
distinction  and  authority  in  the  colony.     Two  of  his  ancestors  in   the  line,   Zechariah    and          ^      j 

Samuel  Whitman,  wore  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  seventeenth  century,  tho  first  i 
named  in  tho  clas.s  of  1CG8,  consisting  of  five  members — one  of  whom  was  an  Indian;   and  the 
other  in  the  class  of  169<>.     Many  of  tho  family  havo  occupied  prominent  positions  in  tho  pulpit 
and  at  tho  bar;  and  his  mother's  uncle,  the  Hon.  Lemuel  Whitman,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
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during  Monroe's  Administration  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Calhoun.  Prepared  for  college 
chiefly  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  yoiing  Morton,  the  subject  of  this  sketcli,  entered  Harvard 
in  1SG3,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1807.  Upon  leaving  college  he  served  during  one  school 
year  as  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Gardner,  Mass.  In  the  fall  of  1S6S  he  entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  during  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  there  was  connected  with 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  which  he  served  as  House  Surgeon  an  extra  year, 
receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  Harvard,  in  1S72.  After  practising  a  short  time 
at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  and  in  Boston,  ho  went  abroad  for  further  study.  In  1874  ho  established 
himself  in  the  diamond  region  of  Africa,  at  Kimberly,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  arduous  but 
profitable  practice,  in  the  rjiean  time  becoming  possessed  of  claims  in  the  famous  diamond  mines, 
which  he  worked  through  gangs  of  black  laborers  under  white  overseers.  While  in  Africa  ho 
made  several  journeys  further  into  the  interior,  seeing  much  that  was  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting among  the  natives  and  having  many  exciting  hunting  excursions  in  the  wilderness.  A 
most  interesting  and  scholarly  account  of  the  African  Golcouda  was  embodied  by  him  in  a  paper 
entitled  "South  African  Diamond  Fields  and  the  .Journey  to  the  Mines,"  read  by  him  before  the 
American  Geographical  Society  in  1877  and  subsequently  printed  for  the  Society.  Two  illus- 
trated articles,  entitled  "To  South  Africa  for  Diamonds,"  were  published  by  him  in  Scfibncr's 
Magazine  in  187$.  While  on  the  subject  of  diamonds  it  is  interesting  to  mention  that  after 
numerous  laboratory  experiments  Dr.  Morton  succeeded  in  making  perfect  but  minute  speci- 
mens of  this  gem  about  the  close  of  1SS5,  more  than  seven  years  previous  to  the  first  juiblic 
announcement  of  the  similar  success  of  M.  Moissan,  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  beautiful  specimens  thus  produced  have  stood  in  his  cabinet  ever  since,  and  the 
formula  in  detail  has  always  been  at  the  service  of  any  interested  investigator.  In  1S76  Dr. 
Morton  returned  to  Eurojie,  and  after  traveling  extensively  in  several  countries  came  back  to 
America.  In  the  following  year  he  again  visited  Europe,  having  been  sent  as  an  expert  to 
decide  upon  the  case  of  a  patient  then  in  a  German  asylum  for  the  insane.  In  1878  ho 
established  himself  permanently  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  ISSO  he  visited  Europe  for  the 
fourth  time  and  enjoyed  a  period  of  study  and  observation  at  La  Salpetriere,  in  Paris,  under 
the  renowned  Professor  Charcot,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  other  eminent  European 
specialists,  medical  and  scientific,  ho  has  been  for  years  on  terms  of  professional  intimacy.  In 
1888,  seeking  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  a  practice  already  burdensome,  he  visited  Mexico; 
and  while  there  paid  his  respects  to  Presi<lent  Diaz,  by  whom  he  was  profoundly  impressed. 
He  subsequentl)'  published  an  account  of  this  journey,  under  the  title  of  "A  Flying  Trip  to 
Mexico."  His  more  recent  foreign  excursions  have  been  two  professional  trips  to  Germany  in 
1894.  Giving  special  attention  to  the  studj'  of  nervous  di.'Bcases,  Dr.  Morton  soon  liccame  an 
acknowledged  authority  in  this  department  of  medicine.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  department  of  nervous  diseases  in  tho  Metropolitan  Throat  Ifospital,  IS'ew  York,  and 
remained  such  for  six  years.  During  this  entire  period  he  was  also  tho  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Journal  of  No-vous  and  Menial  Disease;  and  from  ISSO  to  1884  assistant  editor  of 
Neurological  Contribuiiuns.  From  1870  to  18S2  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  chair  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  School  and  Hospital. 
From  1882  to  1SS5  he  was  adjunct  professor  in  the  same  department.  After  having  served  five 
years  as  professor  of  these  diseases  in  tho  University  of  Vermont  (from  ISSO  to  18S.">),  bo  was  in 
1890  called  to  his  present  position  of  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  and  of  Electro- 
Therapeutics  in  tho  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  Among  other 
appointments  held  by  him  may  bo  named  that  of  Neurologist  to  the  Randall's  Island  hospitals, 
New  York,  and  to  the  New  York  Infant  A.sylnm.  In  the  field  of  electro-therapeutics  Dr. 
Morton  has  long  been  a  most  industrious  worker,  bringing  to  his  researches  great  enthusiasm 
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as  well  as  high  scholarship  and  an  expert  knowledge  of  electricity  and  electric  mechanism.  In 
ISSO  he  devised  a  mechanism  consisting  of  a  Holtz  or  influence  machine  and  Leyden  jars,  liy 
means  of  which  a  new  order  of  electric  current  was  established  (condenser  currents  in  raj/iii 
discharge),  which  he  termed  "the  static  induced  current."  This  has  since  become  known  to  tlm 
Bcieutific  world  as  "the  Morton  current,"  and  is  so  styled  in  learned  foreign  works,  among 
others  in  that  of  Dr.  H.  Bordier,  entitled:  "Precis  d'Electrotherapie,"  recently  [1S97]  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  with  an  interesting  preface  by  Professor  d'Arsonval  of  the  French  Institute. 
Profoundly  impressed  by  his  searching  analysis  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Morton  in  this  field — with 
only  a  part  of  which  he  was  acquainted  when  he  wrote — this  eminent  French  savant  and 
author  has  been  at  pains  to  present  in  ej-tenso  the  researches  of  his  American  confrere,  and 
unhesitatingly  accords  him  a  place  as  "one  of  tlie  greatest  electricians  of  the  age."  It  was  in 
1881  that  Dr.  Morton  first  directed  attention  to  the  peculiar  pliysiological  effects  produced  l>y 
the  current  which  now  bears  his  name,  publishing  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Medical 
Record  of  April  2,  of  that  year,  entitled:  "On  Statical  Electro-Therapeutics,  and  a  New 
Induction  Current."  In  the  same  publication,  under  date  January  24,  1891,  appeared  a  second 
article  from  his  pen,  entitled:  "The  Franklinic  Interrupted  Current,  or,  My  New  System  of 
Therapeutic  Administration  of  Static  Electricity."  In  1SH2  Kicoia  Tesla  developed  the  won- 
derful physical  effects  known  as  "the  Tesla  effects,"  employing  Dr.  Morton's  current  and 
mechanism  for  its  production.  Professors  Eliliu  Thomson  and  d'Arsonval  of  Paris  wero  also 
much  interesti^d  in  the  physiological  effects  of  his  current,  the  development  of  which  marks  an 
epoch  in  electro-therapeutics  as  well  as  in  general  electrical  science  and  art.  It  has  been  found 
to  affect  the  nutritional  processes  of  the  living  organism  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  any 
other  form  of  electrical  current;  and  it  produces  the  etheric  wavo-light  effects  of  luminosity 
without  conductors.  Dr.  Morton's  fundamental  electrical  mechanism  opens  up  to  the  scientific 
investigator  employing  this  current  limitless  possibilities  and  jiromises  most  wonderful  results 
iu  many  fields.  In  1894  Dr.  Morton  discovered  an  electro-chemical  method  of  staining  tissues 
preparatory  to  microscopical  examination,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic  Association.  His  other  publications  include: 
" Ana^thetics,"  Boylston  Prize  E.ssay,  1872;  "Mount  Desert  and  Tyjjhoid  Fever  during  the 
Summer  of  1873,"  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  October  30,  1873;  "Ana?sthetic  In- 
halation," New  York  Times,  September  0,  1879;  "Tea  Drinkers'  Di.sorder  or  Toxic  Eff'ects  of 
Tea,"  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Menial  Disease,  October,  1879;  "The  Invention  of  Anesthetic 
Inhalation  or  Discovery  of  Anesthesia,"  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  March,  1880;  "Hystero- 
Epilepsy,  Its  History,"  etc..  Medical  liecord,  August  28,  1880;  " Hystero-Epilepsy,  or  Hysteria 
Major,"  ibid.,  October  2,  1880;  "Induced  Hysterical  Somnambulism  and  Catalepsy,"  etc.,  ibid. 
Octotier  23,  1880;  "The  Town  of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  and  Its  Insane:  or  Occupation  and  Reason- 
able Liberty  for  Lunatics,"  Jbwrna/ o/iVerroMS  and  Modal  Disease,  January,  1881;  "A  Con- 
tribution to  the  Subject  of  Nerve-Stretching,"  ibid.,  January,  1882  ;  "Neurological  Specialism," 
ibid.,  October,  1883;  "Suspension  Treatment  of  Locomotor  Ataxia  and  other  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  with  Remarks  and  an  Illustrative  Case,"  Medical  liecord,  April  13,  1889; 
"The  Place  of  Static  or  Friclional  Electricity  in  Medicine,"  ibid..  May  31,  1890;  "Upon  a 
Possible  Electric  Polarity  of  ^letabolism,  and  Its  Relations  to  Electro-Therapeutics  and  Electro- 
Physiology,"  ibid.,  September  3,  1892;  "A  Brief  Glance  at  Electricity  in  Medicine,"  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  November,  1893;  "Ozono  and  its 
Uses  in  Medicine,"  New  York  Medical  Journal,  June  23  and  30,  1894;  "Diseases  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,"  International  System  of  Electro-Therapeutics,  1894;  "Electricity  in  Medical  Use," 
Posi -Graduate,  Augxist,  1894;  "Hertzian  Waves,  Carbon  Microphones  and  'Coherers,'" 
Electrical  Engineer,  October  24,  1894;  "Some  of  the  Uses  of  Electrolysis  in  the  Application  of 
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Remedies,"  read  before  Harvard  Medical  Societj',   New   ^ork,  January,    1S95;  "Discovery  of  |  • 

Aiirethesia,"  pph.,    Kew  York,   March,   1SP5;    "Discovery  of   AiiEesthesia,"    Hartford   Times, 
April    12,   1S95;    "Electric  Medicamental  Diffusion,"  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As-  ] 

sociation,  May  i,  1895;  "  Guaiacol-Cocaine  Cataphoresis  and  Local  Annesthesia,"  Dental  Cos-  j 

mos,   January,   1S96;  Address  on  Cataphoresis  and   its  Relation  to  Dental  Surgery,"   ibid.,  | 

March,  1896,  and  several  other  papers  and  lectures  on  this  subject,  all  published.     Dr.  Mor- 
ton's interest    in  cataphoric  medication  dates  from  the  first  year  of  his  practice  as    a  phy- 
sician, being  aroused  by  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Althaus'  "Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity,"  published  : 
in  1873.     He  repeated  tlie  experiments  therein  described  of  Fabre-Palaprat,   Klenke,  Hassen- 
stein,  and  Richardson,  with  indifferent  results,  and  until  the  suggestion  by  Wagner  in  1886,  i 
tiiat  cocaine  might  be  used  cataphoretically  for  producing  local  anesthesia,  he  did  little  with  j 
the  principle.     But  impressed  by  Wagner "s  suggestion  and  the  experiments  of  Adamkiewicz  he  | 
began  anew;  and  substituting  for  the  electrodes  first  devised  by  him  a  disc  electrode,  also  of  his  ] 
invention,  which  brought  the  medicine  and  perforated  and  cell-like  metal  terminals  down  close 
to  the  tissue  where  all  the  electric  energy  was  available  to  project  the  drug  into  the  tissue,  ho  j 
obtained  much  better  results  than  by  his  former  methods.     Previous  to  employing  cataphoresis,  I 
however,  in  some  cases  he  limited  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.     This  new  process,  which  he  1 
then  called  "  Ansemic  Cataphoresis,"  he  described  at  length  in  the  New  York  31edical  Journal  j 
of  April  25,  1891.     In  the  same  article  he  mentioned  an  experiment  which  showed  the  ease  j 
with  which  even  solid  particles  might  bo  driven  into  tissue  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current.  | 
Within  a  year  he  made  public  announcement,  before  his  classes  at  the  Post-Graduate  Jledical  j 
School,  that   in   selected   cases  cataphoric  medication,  to   produce  local  ana-'sthesia,  was  un-  j 
doubtedly  superior  to  any  other  method,  by  the  ability  to  localize  it  and  drive  the  drug  into  j 
the  di.seased  tissue.     Following  a  period  of  much  experimenting  along  wholly  original  lines,  he  | 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  action  in  the  transfer  of  fluids  by  cataphoresis  is  mechanical,  ! 
and  so  affirmed  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic  Association,  j 
October  4,  1892.     In  a  second  paper  read  before  this  same  body,  on  September  25,  189-1,  he  | 
described  the  various  processes  and  phenomena  of  cataphoresis,  and   declared    that,  however  | 
effected,  a  foreign  substance  in  solution,  viz.,  a  medicine,  is  caused  to  enter  and  permeate  the  \ 
tissue;  adding,  that  in  his  opinion  the  entire  facts  might  be  generalized  under  the  term  of  i 
"electric  medicamental  diffusion."     Appreciating  the  far-reaching  merits  of  tho  new  system,  he  | 
establislied  its  use  in  his  clinic  at  the  New  York  Post-C4raduate  ]\Iedical  School  and  Hospital  in  i 
1891,  and  also  at  the  same  time  in  his  private   practice.     He  taught  the  method   by  actual  ; 
demonstrations.      Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  experiments  of  one  or  two  others  had  I 
hovered,  as  it  were,  on  tho  brink  of  a  satisfactory  result,  however  imperfect,  it  remained  for  ; 
Dr.  Morton's  long-continued,  thorough,  and  entirely  successful  efforts  to  establish  a  reliable        .      ; 
procedure  on  a  scientific  basis;  and  the  cases  published  b)'  him  in  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  Jan-  | 
uary,  1896,  were  the  first  that  produced  a  real  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  dental  profession,  , 
and  led   to  the  practice  of   benumbing   sensitive  teeth   before   excavating  and   filling  them. 
Translated  into  German  and  French  this  article  produced  similar  results  abroad,  and  practically 
the  civilized  world  had  adopted  the  Morton  procedure  months  before  any  other  experimenter's 
results  had  been  published.     Thus  to  Dr.  Morton  indisputably  belongs  tho  honor  "of  initiating 
the  dental  practice  of  ansGsthetization  of  sensitive  dentine."     In  the  article  published  in  the 
Dental  Cosmos  of  January,  1896,  Dr.  IMorton  presents  a  practical  procedure  and   method  for       ^ 
producing  a  profound  local  ancesthesia,  based  upon  the  fact  that  electricity  drives  medicaments 
into  tissue  at  tho  positive  pole.     He  illustrated  this  fact  by  cases  clearly  and  positively  demon- 
strating that  the  most  sensitive  teeth  may  be  so   benumbed  that   cavities  in   them    may    be 
excavated  and  filled  without  occasioning  the  slightest  pain  to  the  patient ;  that  tho  gums  may 
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bo  so  benumbed  as  to  permit  of  tho  absolutely  painless  extraction  of  teeth;  and,  in  addition, 
cites  a  case  in  minor  surgery  in  which  a  tumor  of  considerable  size  was  removed,  the  patient 
remaining  without  pain  during  the  operation  and  insensible  to  pain  from  the  stitches  used. 
Guaiacol  is  a  valuable  element  of  success;  and  its  use  as  an  anajsthotic,  electrically,  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Morton.  Tho  severest  tests  but  serve  to  confirm  the  value  of  this  discovery- 
one  which,  when  fully  appreciated,  will  place  the  name  of  Dr.  Morton  only  a  little  below  that 
of  his  distinguished  father  on  tho  roll  of  the  great  benefactors  of  humanity.  Upon  the  first 
announcement  of  Professor  Roentgen's  discover}'  of  tho  marvellous  properties  of  the  X  ray,  in 
January,  1S96,  Dr.  Morton,  with  his  usual  intensity,  plunged  into  that  line  of  experimentation. 
This  was  the  easier  for  him  to  do,  since  he  was  already  fully  equipped  with  the  necessary  elec- 
tric-tl  apparatus.  Tho  Electrical  Engineer  remarked  recently  that  he  probably  had  taken  the 
first  X-ray  picture  in  this  country.  Ho  worked  niglit  and  day,  even  to  the  point  of  extreme 
physical  exhaustion,  from  January  to  August,  in  the  mean  time  writing  a  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject, entitled:  "The  X  Ray,  or  Photography  of  the  Invisible  and  its  Value  in  Surgciy,"  and 
finally  elicited  from  Mr.  Edison  the  high  compliment  that  he  was  "  tho  best  X-ray  expert  in 
this  country."  His  collection  of  X-ray  pictures  is  the  finest  in  America  and  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  especially  those  relating  to  surgical  diseases,  injuries,  malformations,  and  tho 
presence  of  foreign  bodies,  including  calculi.  One  of  his  latest  achievements  in  this  lino  of 
work  was  to  produce  a  picture  of  the  entire  adult,  made  at  one  exposure,  a  fac-simile  of  v.'hich, 
with  details,  was  published  in  the  Electrical  Engineer  of  May  19,  1897.  He  has  also  taken 
several  successful  negatives  showing  tlie  convolutions  and  fissures  of  the  brain,  a  step  which  it 
is  hoped  will  enable  the  physician  to  localize  brain  tumors  and  simplify  cranial  surgery. 
Other  contributions  from  Dr.  Morton's  pen  relating  to  tho  X  ray  are:  "The  X  Ray  and  Its 
Application  in  Dentistry,  Address,"  Dental  Cosmos,  April  24,  1S96;  "Tho  X  Ray  and  Some 
of  Its  Applications  in  Medicine;  Demonstrations  of  Apparatus  at  Work  and  Exhibition  of 
Stereoj.ticon  Views,"  Medical  Record,  July  4,  1S9C;  "An  X-ray  Picture  of  the  Living  Human 
Head,"  Items  of  Interest,  May,  1897.  Dr.  Morton  is  a  member  of  the  principal  medical  bodies  of 
the  city  and  State  of  Xew  York,  of  tho  Massachusetts  iledical  Society,  and  of  one  or  two  abroad, 
among  tho  last  being  tho  Societe  Frangaise  d'Electro-Therapie.  He  is  a  member  likewise  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  of  the  American  Neurological  Association;  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  recent  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  also  to  the  International 
Medical  Congress  held  at  Rome  in  1894.  In  1872  ho  was  President  of  the  Boylston  Medical 
Society  of  Boston;  in  1884  of  the  New  York  Neurological  Society;  in  1893  of  the  American 
Electro-Therapeutic  Association,  and  also  of  tho  Harvard  Medical  Society  of  New  York  city; 
and  in  1894  of  the  New  York  Electro-Therapeutic  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Electrical  Society,  of  tho  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  of  the  University  Club,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.  Although  burdened  by  the  cares  of  one  of  the 
largest  practices  in  the  metropolis,  ho  is  still  a  devoted  student  of  science,  active  and  patient  in 
his  investigations,  keenly  alert  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  world  in  every  department  of 
effort,  and  withal  fond  of  athletics  and  outdoor  sports  and  an  expert  wheelman.  Dr.  Morton 
finds  his  chief  recreation  in  his  summer  sojourn  at  his  lovely  estate,  "Island  Redwood,"  consist- 
ing of  an  island,  one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  Sag  Harbor, 
and  long  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  Here, 
on  a  bluff,  ho  has  erected  a  homo  of  original  design,  resembling  somewhat  the  bimgalows  in 
tho  hill  region  of  India.  Recently  he  has  won  the  local  prize  in  boat-sailing.  Of  late  he  has 
found  a  delightful  recreation  in  landscape  painting,  for  which  he  accidentally  discovered  he 
possesses  groat  natural  talent.  Several  of  his  pictures  from  nature  are  of  exceptional  merit. 
Dr.  Morton  was  married  in  1880  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Campbell  Lee,  daughter  of  Colonel  Wash- 
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iiigton  Lee,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  A  highly  cultured  and  accomplished  woman,  Mrs.  Morton 
ajiijlfiuds  her  husband's  devotion  to  science;  and  being  herself  artistically  gifted  she  shares  with 
liiin  in  the  pleasures  derived  from  transferring  to  canvas  the  beauties  which  both  so  warmly 
admire  in  Nature.  In  the  delightful  and  refined  circle  in  which  their  lives  are  spent,  the  vener- 
able mother  of  Dr.  Morton  is  still  a  central  and  beloved  figure,  actively  interested  in  the  many 
charitable  deeds  they  are  constantly  performing  and  which  she  heartily  sustains  by  her  warm 
ajiproval  and  co-operation.  Notwithtanding  his  own  remarkable  labors  and  achievements  both 
as  a  jihysician  and  scientist,  Dr.  Morton  modestly  asserts  that  his  chief  utility  in  life  has  been 
to  battle  for  and  sustain  the  rights  of  his  father  to  the  credit  for  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia, 
assailed  by  unprincipled  and  aggressive  claimants. 


.    ,       •  CALVIN  FOSTER. 

Col.  Calvin  Foster,  a  leading  citizen  and  financier  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  President  of  the 
City  National  Bank  and  one  of  the  founders  and  original  ofBcers  of  that  and  several  other 
important  cori»ration8  in  the  same  city,  was  born  in  Worcester  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  comes  of  an  old  and  excellent  family,  domiciled  in  Massachusetts  for  upward  of  two 
centuries,  many  members  of  which  have  achieved  distinction.  The  Fosters  came  from  Kent, 
England,  and  were  of  distinguished  lineage.  When  seven  years  of  age  Calvin  Foster  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Rutland,  Mass.,  and  there  and  at  Barre,  in  the  same  State,  he  received 
his  early  education.  Being  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives  in  Worcester,  when  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  seek  employment,  and  found  a  place  in  a  store 
where  hardware,  tin,  metals,  and  stoves  were  for  sale.  His  parents  approving,  he  soon  appren- 
ticed himself  to  his  employer,  and  thereafter  for  a  time  divided  his  attention  between  mastering 
the  intricacies  of  manufacture  and  selling  the  articles  thus  produced  or  kept  in  stock.  In  a 
little  while  his  employer  perceived  that  as  a  salesman  he  was  of  special  value,  and  thereupon 
his  duties  were  limited  to  this  department,  although  the  change  was  not  effected  until  young 
Foster  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  trade  he  had  set  out  to  learn — a  knowledge,  it 
may  be  said,  which  was  of  great  value  to  him  in  later  years  in  conducting  the  business  in 
which  ho  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  When  of  age  he  went  to  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
with  the  little  money  ho  had  saved  from  his  wages  he  bought  au  interest  in  an  established 
hardware  business  at  that  place.  While  there  his  natural  alertness,  intelligence,  and  good 
character  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel  Phillips,  who  commanded  a  light  infantry  regiment 
in  the  State  militia,  and  he  appointed  the  young  merchant  to  a  position  on  his  staff  as  Adju- 
tant. Duly  confirmed  and  commissioned  by  Gov.  John  Davis,  the  young  ofBccr  had  the  honor 
of  taking  au  active  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the  State  troops  then  in  progress;  and  in  this 
and  subsequent  duties  gave  such  a  good  account  of  himself  that  in  the  following  year  (1835)  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  JIajor  in  the  same  regiment.  He  remained  in  the  militia  for 
several  years,  always  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and  so  capable  and  efficient  that  ho 
reached  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1S37  and  that  of  Colonel  in  the  following  year. 
Receiving  a  good  offer  to  return  to  the  store  in  Worcester  he  accepted  it,  and  in  April,  1S35, 
sold  out  his  interest  at  Fitchburg.  In  1S40  he  bought  out  his  employer  in  Worcester,  and, 
taking  a  partner,  founded  the  firm  of  C.  Foster  &  Co.,  which  continued  under  this  style  with 
various  chanc;es  of  membership  until  1878,  when  Mr.  Foster  retired.  During  all  these  years 
the  firm  occupied  the  store  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl  streets,  where  the  business  is  still 
continued  by  its  successors,  and  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  ceuttiry  the  foremost  establishment 
of  its  kind  iu  central  New  England.     Colonel  Foster  erected  a  now  block  upon  the  site  in  1S54, 
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building  it  after  original  plans  which  his  judgment  and  taste  approved.  This  block  was  tho 
first  iron-front  building  erected  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  is  still  standing;  it  rivals  in  l.eauty. 
freshness,  and  spaciousness  any  of  the  newer  constructions  of  the  city.  It  bears  no  a^jH^t  oi 
age,  and  au  observer  might  suppose  that  it  was  tho  creation  of  yesterday.  Colonel  Fc'-t-r 
being  au  admirer  of  ancient  architecture  chose  the  Corinthian  style  for  his  block,  believing  n 
best  for  perpetuity.  Before  commencing  to  build  Colonel  Foster  had  conceived  tho  idea  of  ,i 
new  bank  for  the  city  with  a  part  of  the  projected  structure  for  a  banking-house.  AVith  char- 
acteristic promptness  he  started  a  subscription  to  the  stock  and  had  a  guaranty  of  seveuty-fho 
thousand  dollars  before  tho  building's  foundations  were  laid.  After  the  subscriptiDns  )i:i.l 
aggregated  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  State  Legislature  was  petitioned  for  a  charter; 
but  on  the  ground  that  a  new  banking  institution  was  not  needed,  tho  committee  in  charge  t<i 
the  bill  prepared  to  report  adversely.  Hearing  of  this  before  tho  report  was  made,  Colon.  I 
Foster  took  comprehensive  measures  to  convince  the  committee  to  tho  contrary',  aiid  actually 
succeeded  in  the  short  space  of  two  weeks  in  having  collected  and  classified  ample  statistics 
regarding  everj'  branch  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  business  in  the  city.  Cotifronted  by 
this  document  the  legislative  committee  had  no  alternative  but  to  grant  tho  desired  charter. 
Tho  new  institution  was  named  tho  City  Bank,  and  began  business  with  a  capital  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  afterward  doubled.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise 
then  as  now.  Colonel  Foster  was  mentioned  for  tho  presidency ;  but  he  forbade  the  u.sc  of  his 
name,  although  accepting  election  to  the  board  of  directors.  For  years  the  institution  prospered, 
reaching  au  annual  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  This  prosperity  was  suddenly  shattered  by  tlm 
wrong-doing  of  a  trusted  officer,  and  the  bank  was  obliged  to  pass  a  dividend.  The  board  of 
directors  now  called  Colonel  Booster  to  tho  presidency  as  one  whoso  management  would  rt.jtoro 
confidence;  and  shortly  after  he  assumed  the  duties  of  tho  position  tliis  result  was  achiuved, 
and  before  long  the  old  prosperity  was  regained.  President  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Colonel 
Foster  introduced  several  reforms  and  innovations  which  produced  the  happiest  effect.  In  no 
great  length  of  time  the  surplus  was  raised  from  fifty-three  thousand  dollars  to  one  himdred 
and  fifty  thousand.  This  result  was  brought  about  by  adopting  President  Foster's  suggestion 
of  going  West  for  loans — a  policy  which  his  experience  as  a  hardware  merchant  convinced  hiui 
could  bo  followed  with  a  maximum  of  gain  and  a  minimum  of  loss  at  that  time.  When  tlio 
vaults  of  the  bank  became  inconveniently  crowded  with  the  private  boxes  of  depositors,  Colonel 
Foster  took  the  initiative  in  the  movement  for  establishing  the  Worcester  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company — which  in  later  years  became  also  a  bank  of  discount,  of  which  he  was  a 
charter  member.  He  took  a  leading  part  likewise  in  founding  the  People's  Saving  Bank  of 
Worcester,  of  which  ho  was  one  of  tho  first  vice-presidents  and  a  member  of  tli"  board  of 
investment.  To  retain  his  connection  with  this  institution — which,  though  tho  youngest  of  its 
kind  in  the  city,  has  outstripped  all  competitors  excepting  the  oldest — he  resigned  his  office  of 
trustee  of  tho  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings  upon  the  passage  of  the  State  law 
prohibiting  tho  holding  of  office  in  two  savings-banks.  The  Bay  State  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Worcester  was  another  corporation  which  he  assisted  in  establishing  and  with  which  bo 
remained  connected  until  its  demise,  in  ISTl,  consequent  upon  too  heavy  losses  resulting  from 
the  gi-eat  fire  in  Boston  in  tho  fall  of  that  year.  Colonel  Foster  was  one  of  tho  first  to  become 
identified  with  the  extension  of  steam  railroads  in  Massachusetts.  The  Worcester  and  Nashua, 
the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  the  Providence  and  Worcester  roads  all  received  his  financial 
aid  and  personal  backing  in  their  early  struggles.  He  was  especially  helpful  in  his  assistance 
to  the  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  road,  now  a  part  of  the  Fitchburg  Kailroad  system.  T" 
retain  the  northern  trade  of  the  city  and  to  i)revent  the  division  of  the  county  were  the  two 
objects  which  ho  aimed  to  accomplish  by  this  enterprise.     Tho  building  of  the  road  proved  a  dif- 
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ficult  undertaking.  Subscriptions  came  in  so  slowl}-  that  one  of  his  co-workers  (Colonel  Phillips, 
tlie  man  who  appointed  him  adjutant)  became  disheartened  and  would  liave  relinquished  the 
enterprise  had  not  Colonel  Foster  encouraged  him  and  put  him  iu  the  way  of  getting  sub- 
scribers, standing  by  him  until  the  road  was  completed.  One  of  his  fellow -directors,  the  late 
Hon.  W.  W.  Kice,  ex-Congressman,  declared  that  Colonel  Foster  did  more  for  the  success  of 
this  road  than'  any  other  man  in  Worcester.  Although  elected  its  President  lie  declined  the 
office,  but'served  as  a  director  and  chairman  of  finance  committee  until  the  absorption  of  tlio 
road,  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company.  As  a  member  of  the  first  Common 
Councilof  Worcester  elected  under  the  charter  of  lSi8  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  Colonel 
Foster  took  a  part  in  shaping  and  giving  character  to  the  newborn  municipality.  Later  ho 
served  as  an  Alderman;  and  it  fell  to  him,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  welcome  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  who  had  visited  that  city  to  repeat  his  immortal  oration  on  Washington.  This,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  him  into  personal  relations  with  the  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
from  whom  in  earlier  years  he  had  received  one  of  his  military  commissions.  In  the  course  of 
his  long  and  busy  life  Colonel  Foster  has  met  and  known  many  other  distinguished  men,  among 
them  Daniel  Webster,  first  glimpses  of  whom  he  obtained  in  his  early  boyhood.  Himself  a  man 
among  men,  he  has  always  won  the  regard  and  esteem  of  those,  whatever  therP  rank  or  distinc- 
tion, with  whom  ho  has  been  brought  into  contact,  either  in  a  business,  official,  or  social  way. 
In  a  business  experience  covering  nearly  as  many  years  as  are  allotted  by  the  Psalmist  to  t!ie 
life  of  man;  he  has  never  met  failure,  although  exposed,  like  others,  to  severe  crises  resulting 
from  panic,  war,  financial  depression,  or  demoralization  consequent  upon  disaster.  It  is  a  rare 
experience,  and  stamps  the  man  as  masterful  in  resources  and  possessed  of  the  courage  and 
confidence  of  a  true  soldier  in  the  face  of  danger  and  impending  ruin.  In  &  number  of  other 
ways  Colonel  Foster  is  really  a  remarkable  man.  In  the  matter  of  health  and  mental  vigor  he 
is  exceptional  at  his  age.  He  attends  daily  to  his  duties  at  the  bank  and  in  other  directions  is 
active  and  cheerful,  and  as  keenly  alive  to  affairs  in  general  as  at  any  period  iu  his  long  and 
honorable  career.  Few  men  are  more  interesting  to  meet  and  to  know.  He  has  a  wealth  of 
reminiscence  and  bis  observations  are  those  of  a  man  of  intellect  and  refinement  who  has 
marked  well  what  has  passed  before  him  and  carefully  digested  his  experiences.  In  his  business 
relations  ho  is  noted  for  sagacity,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  courage.  His  variotis  enterprises 
have  been  prosecuted  without  fear  of  failure,  and  even  when  others  have  grown  timid  his  sujerb 
self-reliance  has  never  deserted  him.  A  mau  of  fine  instincts  and  of  the  most  refined  sensibili- 
ties, it  is  natural  that  he  should  have  a  profoundly  religious  vein  in  his  character.  He  reveres 
religion  without  being  narrow  or  bigoted ;  and  conscientiously  shapes  his  conduct  according  to 
the  highest  Christian  standards.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  is  derived  from  helping  the 
young  in  their  early  struggles,  and  it  is  well  known  iu  certain  circles  that  a  number  who  have 
risen  to  high  distinction  in  their  callings  cheerfully  render  testimony  to  their  everlasting 
indebtedness  to  him  for  his  almost  paternal  interest  and  assistance.  Their  gratitude  and  the 
consciousness  of  setting  an  example  which  others  va&y  imitate  to  their  own  happiness  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind  is,  in  his  estimation,  a  rich  reward  for  whatever  it  has  been  iu  his  jiower  to 
do  for  others.  With  the  instincts  and  tastes  of  a  student,  an  appreciation  far  beyond  the  com- 
mon of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  respect  and  admiration  for  those  who  have  toiled  in  the 
higher  walks  of  learning,  he  has  expended  of  his  fortune  quite  freely  in  the  purchase  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  home  a  habitation  for  human  souls  as  well  as  for  human  bodies;  and  in  the 
work  of  encouraging  the  aspiring  and  struggling  he  has  borne  his  full  share,  besides  contribut- 
ing as  became  his  wealth  and  social  station  to  the  numerous  charities  claiming  his  attention, 
always  modestly,  however,  and  without  conveying  the  impression  that  ho  was  doing  more  than 
his  simple  duty.     In  even  the  briefest  analysis  of  his  character  mention  should  be  made  of  his 
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untiring  industry.  Fidelity  to  duty  is  another  trait  that  is  preeminent;  power  of  self-denial 
and  self -control  are  others.  Underlying  every  trait  is  a  profound  sincerity,  which  is  appartnt 
in  every  deed  and  word,  and  must  certainly  bo  at  the  basis  of  every  thought.  As  an  offic-r 
invested  with  weighty  responsibilities  no  bank  official  in  the  State  is  more  trusted  and  respected. 
As  a  citizen  few  have  lived  simpler,  purer,  or  more  useful  lives.  The  happiness  of  his  dome.stic 
hfe  has  been  uninterrupted  except  by  death.  From  his  earliest  to  his  latest  years  he  has  been 
deeply  regardful  of  woman.  His  grandmother,  whom  ho  has  described  in  glowing  words,  as 
"the  handsomest  woman  he  has  ever  beheld";  his  mother,  for  whom  he  provided  with  tli.j 
tenderest  consideration  down  to  her  last  hour;  and  his  threo  wives,  all  of  whom,  with  hi^ 
strong  vitality,  he  has  outlived,  have  each  been  the  object  of  his  deep  love  and  solicitude.  Of 
five  children  boru  to  him  two  survive.  These,  together  with  a  number  of  nieces  and  nephews, 
he  has  assisted  to  an  extent  in  their  being  carefully  educated  under  the  best  auspices,  it  being 
one  of  Colonel  Foster's  chief  delights  as  parent  and  uncle  to  provide  lavishly  in  supplying  them 
with  those  facilities  and  advantages  which  were  rarer  and  less  accessible  in  his  youth,  and  fur 
which  his  strong  mental  make-up  gave  him  a  natural  yearning  and  appreciation.  Colonel 
Foster  has  been  President  of  his  bank  since  187S.  He  is  now  the  oldest  National  Bank  President 
in  active  service  in  New  England.  He  is  also  the  only  living  member  of  the  original  board  of 
directors  of  the  City  National  Bank.  Among  the  directors  who  have  served  this  bank  at 
different  periods  have  been  several  highly  distinguished  men  such  as  General  Charles  Devens, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Rice,  etc. 

GEORGE  CADAYALADER. 

Major-Genek.ax  George  Cadwalader,  U.  S.  A.,  a  distinguished  American  soldier  and  for 
many  years  a  prominent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  city  May  16,  1806,  and  died 
thero  after  a  long  and  conspicuous  career,  February  Z,  1ST9.  The  Cadwalador  family  is  of 
Welsh  origin.     The  name  is  derived  from  cad,  meaning  battle;  and  gwaladr,  a  leader  or  lord.  • 

Qwaladr  would  seem  to  have  its  origin  in  gical,  a  wall  or  defence ;  and  odre,  signifying  at  homo  | 

or  abroad— everywhere.     History  informs  us  that  Cadwalader  was  tho  last  king  of  the  Britons,  j 

and  that  he  slew  in  battle  Lothaire,  king  of  Kent,  and  Ethelwold,  king  of  the  South  Saxons.  j 

The  Cadwaladers  appeared    in  America  about    the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Dr.  i 

Thomas  Cadwalader,  a  celebrated  physician,  was  the  son  of  John  Cadwalader,  and  was  born  in  | 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1707.     His  son.  Gen.  John  Cadwalader,  was  distinguished  for  his  zealous  | 

and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  cause  of  American  Independence.     He  participated  in  many  of  | 

tho  engagements  of  tho  war  of  '7C,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  General  Washington's  integrity, 
fought  a  duel  with  General  Conway,  severely  wounding  him.  His  son,  Gen.  Thomas  Cadwa- 
lader, was  born  in  1770,  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  ISOl.  He  commanded  tho  Light  Brig- 
ado  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  ISU,  being  then  only  thirty-four  years  of  age.  For  many 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  the  commandant  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  and  retained  tho  esteem  and  high  considerations  of  his  fellow-citizens 
during  tho  entire  period  of  his  life.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  there  in  1S23.  Family  tradition  and  early  associations  as 
well  as  inherited  tendencies  led  him  to  take  great  interest  in  military  affairs  and  to  make  a 
study  of  the  tactics  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  In  lS'2i  he  joined  tho  first  troop,  "Phil- 
adelphia City  Cavalry."  In  1832  he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Philadelphia  Grays. 
Ten  years  later  ho  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  tho  First  Brigade.  First  Divi- 
sion Pennsylvania  State  Militia;  and,  as  commandant  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  was  called  upon,  in  May  and  July  of  1844,  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in 
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suppressing  the  riots  in  the  districts  of  Kensington  and  Southwark.  These  deplorable  out- 
breaks, having  their  origin  in  the  bitterness  of  feeling  existing  between  the  so-called  •'Ameri- 
cans" and  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the  city,  completely  paralyzed  the  civil  power,  and  recourse 
was  had  to  the  militia.  General  Cadwalador  was  a  thorough  soldier  and  as  just  as  he  was 
brave,  but  his  duty  was  clear,  and  when  no  heed  was  given  by  the  mob  to  his  admonitions  he 
unhesitatingly  executed  his  orders.  The  bloody  consequences  of  their  open  defiance  of  law  in- 
furiated the  rioters  to  such  an  extent  that  they  erected  a  gallows  at  the  Wharton  Street  Market, 
intending  to  hang  General  Cadwalader  the  moment  ho  should  be  captured.  Nothing  but  the 
General's  firmness  in  dealing  with  his  misguided  fellow-citizens  averted  the  reign  of  mob  law 
with  all  that  this  implies.  Order  was  at  length  restored,  and,  although  for  a  time  a  very  bitter 
feeling  existed  in  some  quarters  against  the  General,  it  completely  died  out  when  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  people  prevailed.  The  point  hitherto  long  questioned,  as  to  the  right  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State  in  suppressing  outbreaks  too  powerful  to  bo  dealt  with  by 
the  ordinary  officers  of  the  law,  was  definitely  and  permanently  settled  at  this  time,  and  tlie  state 
legislature  enacted  a  law  preventing  thereafter  a  civil  magistrate  holding  a  militar}-  officer  for 
his  acts  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  authorities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  General  Cadwalader  tendered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  services  of 
the  "Philadelphia  Grays,"  and,  although  still  holding  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  offered  to 
relinquish  it  and  accompany  the  command  to  the  seat  of  war  as  its  Captain.  The  Governor  of 
the  State,  ■however,  would  not  accept  his  resignation,  and  the  President  declined  the  ofier  of 
the  company,  but  soon  called  upon  the  General  for  his  personal  services  in  the  field  and  ap- 
pointed him  Brigadier-General  in  the  United  States  Army.  When  he  entered  the  service  as 
such,  the  situation  of  General  Taylor  at  Monterey,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  was  'very  crit- 
ical. The  regular  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Taylor's  command  to  reinforce  General 
Scott,  about  to  invest  Vera  Cruz.  Santa  Anna,  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  advanced 
with  a  much  superior  force  to  attack  General  Taylor.  General  Cadwalader  was  selected  by  the 
President,  and  immediately  ordered  to  proceed  to  tho  Rio  Grande,  clothed  with  authority  to 
change  the  destination  of  the  troops  about  to  leave  New  Orleans  and  the  Rio  tirande  for  Vera 
Cruz,  and  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  General  Taylor.  Acting  under  tho  ample  discretionary 
power  accorded  him,  he  moved  with  reinforcements  to  the  assistance  of  Taylor,  but  learning  on 
his  arrival  at  Matamoras  that  the  latter  had  won  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  he  moved  iiis  col- 
umn to  the  support  of  General  Scott  as  originally  designed.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war 
he  was  an  active  figure  in  it,  and  in  1S47  participated  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  National 
Bridge,  June  11th,  La  Hoya,  June  20th,  Contreras,  August  l!tth-20th,  Cherubusco,  September 
12th-13th,  and  San  Cosmo  Gate,  City  of  Mexico,  September  Uth— "displaying"  in  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  superiors,  "great  judgment,  high  military  skill,  and  heroic  courage." 
He  was  especially  complimented  for  his  services  at  Contreras,  August  llHh,  which  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  high  rank  declared  made  the  success  of  the  20th  possible.  At  the  storming  of  Chepulto- 
l)ec,  after  General  Pillow  had  been  wounded,  the  command  devolved  upon  General  Cadwalader, 
who  valiantly  led  his  men  riglit  into  the  enemy's  fortifications,  and  personally  received  from 
General  Bravo  his  sword  in  token  of  surrender.  For  his  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct"  on 
that  day  he  was  breveted  a  Major-General  in  the  United  States  Army,  with  rank  from  Sei)- 
tember  13,  1817.  In  January,  ISIS,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  he  occupied  the  city  and  valley 
of  Tolusca,  of  which  he  remained  Military  Governor  two  months,  his  forces  consisting  of  four 
thousand  regular  troops  of  his  own  selection.  The  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  found  General 
Cadwalader  still  holding  the  commission  of  General  in  tho  state  troops,  and  he  was  among  the 
first  of  the  general  officers  to  be  sworn  into  the  service  of  tho  United  States.  While  on  his  way 
to  the  seat  of  war  at  the  head  of  Pennsylvania  regiments,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Scott  to 
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assume  command  of  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  McHenry.  TIk; 
first  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  during  the  liebelliou  was  served  upon  him  hero  in  the  case  <■{  | 

a  Mr.  Merryman.     He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  summons,  and  was  sustaiiu-i  i 

by  the  Government.  Leaving  Baltimore  June  9,  1S61,  he  joined  General  Patterson's  cohnmi, 
then  advancing  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  at  Greencastle,  Fa.,  was  placed  in  command  of  th-  1 

First  Division,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Col.  George  H.  Thomas,  General  Williams,  and  ! 

Colonel  Longnecker,  with  which  he  crossed  the  Susquehanna  and  advanced  upon  ilartinsbiir^'.  ] 

Va.     On  April  25,  1S62,  he  was  commissioned  Major-General  of   Volunteers,  and  on  AugiKt  \ 

5th  following  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  First  and  Sixth  Divisions  of  the  Army  (>t  j 

West  Tennessee,  with  headquarters  at  Corinth,  iVIiss.     In  July,  1S03,  he  was  ordered  to  tiic  4 

command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  and  around  Philadelphia.      At  Columbia,   Pa.,   in  « 

August,  ISC-t-,  he  broke  up  the  armed  resistance  to  the  Provost  Marshal  in  the  execution  of  the;  \ 

draft,  and  about  the  same  time  distinguished  himself  by  the  promptness  with  which  he  averti-d  I 

what  might  have  proved  a  serious  catastrophe  to  the  Government.     Learning  from  the  report  j 

of  General  Grossman,  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  on  duty  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  gov-  I 

ernment  contractors  had  failed  to  keep  their  contracts  in  supplying  coal,  and  that  there  was  | 

great  consternation  in  consequence  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  whither  the  expected  supplies  were  1 

destined.  General  Cadwalader  investigated  the  matter  in  person,   and  finding  that  the  tni-  i 

ployees  of  the  Peadmg  Railroad  had  struck  for  higher  wages  and  wore  obstructing  the  move  1 

ment  of  coal  from  the  mines,  he  immediately  seized  the  rolling  stock  of  the  road,  and,  tele.  | 

graphing  to  Washington  for  the  necessary  number  of  experts,  soon  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  3 

engineers  and  firemen  on  duty,  and  ample  supplies  of  coal  in  movement.     His  promptness  in  | 

shipping  coal  to  Norfolk  and  neighboring  points  alone  enabled  the  requirements  of.  Grant's  | 

army  in  front  of  Petersburg  to  be  met,  and  prevented  consequences  which  might  have  seriously  i 

jeopardized  the  success  of  the  Union  arms.     The  closing  year  of  the  war  found  General  Cad-  » 

walader  on  duty  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  which  costly  experience  had  proved  | 

could  not  be  left  defenceless.     During  this  period  he  caused  to  be  made  a  topographical  survey  i 

of  the  Susquehanna  from  its  mouth  to  a  point  some  distance  beyond  Harrisburg,  with  a  view  to  | 

its  defence.     Other  duties  of  importance  were  in  connection  with  tho  forwarding  of  couvalescmits  t 

to  their  regiments  at  tho  front,  and  in  maintaining  regular  transit  to  and  fro  between  tlu> 
North  and  the  National  Capital.  On  May  15,  1S65,  he  was  detailed  as  President  of  a  Board  to 
prepare  lists  of  officers  who  it  was  considered  desirable  should  bo  retained  in  or  discharged  from 
tho  Uuited  States  service.  In  July,  18G5,  General  Cadwalader  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Major-Genera!  of  Volunteers,  which  was  duly  accepted  by  the  War  Department.  Tho  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  ho  continued  in  a  private  capacity  to  ex- 
ercise great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  his  fellow-citizens.  For  uearlj'  half  a  century  he  filled 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Company,  and  for  some  years  before  his 
death  that  of  Commander  of  the  Loyal  League  of  the  United  States. 
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JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 

General  James  A.  Garfield,  twentieth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Orange 
Township,  Cuyahoga  County,  Oliio,  en  November  19,  1831.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
the  Ammican  Garfields  were  of  Welsh  origin,  but  the  predominence  among  them  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  complexion  and  jihysique,  and  the  recurrence  of  certain  baptismal  names,  make  it  more 
reasonable  to  infer  and  indeed  conclude  that  they  are  a  branch  of  a  famil}-  seated  many  genera- 
tions ago  in  Middlesex,  England,  and  which  the  Herald's  Visitations,  and  due  attest  of  its  ar- 
morial bearings,  show  to  have  been  one  of  standing  and  consequence.  Says  the  Hon.  George  F. 
Hoar: 

"  Of  the  seven  generations  born  in  America,  including  the  President,  not  one  was  horn  in 
other  than  a  frontierman"s  dwelling.  Two  of  them,  father  and  son,  came  over  with  Wintbrop 
in  1630.  Each  of  the  six  generations  who  dwelt  in  .Massachusetts  left  an  honorable  record,  still 
preserved.  Five  [of  the  family]  in  succession  bore  an  honorable  military  title.  Seven  were 
fighters  in  the  Indian  wars.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  male  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  were  two  young  brothers:  one,  whose  name  descended  to  the  Presidi-nt. 
was  in  arms  at  Concord  Bridge,  at  sunrise,  on  April  19,  1775;  the  other,  dwelling  thirty 
miles  off,  was  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  action  before  noon." 

Edward  Garfield,  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,  was  recorded  in  1G35  as  one  of  the  one 
hundred  and  six  proprietors  of  Watertown.  One  of  his  descendants,  Abraham  or  Abram  Gar- 
field, father  of  the  President,  was  born  in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  iu  December,  1799. 
Orphaned  early  in  life,  he  made  his  living  by  hard  labor  on  a  farm,  but  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years  followed  liis  sweetheart  to  Ohio  and  there  married  her.  This  young  woman,  Eliza 
Ballon  by  name,  and  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  a  native  of  New  Hamjishire,  a  grand- 
niece  of  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  the  founder  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  the  United  States 
and  a  descendant  of  Maturin  Ballou,  Huguenot  exile.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
youngest  of  the  four  children  of  this  marriage.  He  was  named  James  after  his  mother's 
brother,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1S12,  and  Abram  after  his  father,  who  died  from  the  in- 
judicious treatment  of  a  cold  at  the  eai-ly  age  of  thirty-three.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  tender 
age  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  carefully  brought  up  bj'  his  devoted  mother,  who,  though 
of  gentle  blood  and  superior  education,  was  a  woman  of  great  resolution  and  infinite  re- 
sources. Thomas,  his  elder  brother,  shared  the  heroic  mother's  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  little  lad,  who  grew  up  fond  of  book.s  and  study;  and  he  made  noble  sacrifices  that  James 
might  get  a  good  education.  At  sixteen  the  latter,  quite  an  adventurous  lad,  sought  employ- 
ment as  a  sailor  on  the  lakes.  Unsuccessful  in  his  quest,  he  took  a  job  driving  tho  horses  of  a 
canal-boat  owned  by  a  cousin  of  his,  whom  he  met  by  accident.  Two  or  three  mouths  later  sick- 
ness compelled  him  to  return  home,  and  although  he  still  adhered  to  his  determination  to  follow 
the  sea,  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  mother's  counsel  that  he  fit  himself  by  careful  training  for  a 
responsible  position  on  shipboard,  and  on  his  recovery  plunged  into  the  higher  studies.  As  a  boy 
he  had  done  the  roughest  labor — haying,  chopping  wood,  etc.  Ho  now  turned  his  attention  tn 
carjientry  and  learned  the  trade.  In  the  spring  of  his  eighteenth  year  (1819),  with  seventeen  dol 
lars  of  the  family  money,  he  entered  Geauga  Seminary,  where  ho  first  met  his  future  wife,  Lucre- 
tia  Rudolph,  a  fellow-student.  It  required  a  brave  struggle  to  complete  the  courses  of  the  first 
year,  but  he  succeeded  and  was  then  given  a  teacher's  certificate.  An  entirely  new  view  of  life 
came  to  him  with  his  conversion  at  this  time  to  the  faith  of  the  sect  known  as  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  of  which  his  mother  had  also  become  a  professing  member.     Thenceforth  ho  devoted 
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himself  to  learning,  and  at  Hiram  Institute,  which  he  soon  entered,  he  drew  added  inspiration 
from  the  presence  there  of  Miss  Rudoliih,  again  his  fellow-student.  With  increased  knowled^.' 
came  a  remarkable  broadening  of  his  views;  and  feeling  that  an  Eastern  training  would  dc. 
much  for  him,  he  wrote  to  several  Atlantic  colleges  for  information,  and  finally  entered  Wil- 
Hams,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Mark  Hopkins,  whoso  cordially  worded  letter  of  reply  de- 
termined the  choice.  What  he  had  hoped  for  reall}-  took  place,  and  upon  his  graduation  at  ) 
Williams  College,  in  ISoG,  ho  was  not  only  well  learned,  but  was  likewise  more  liberal,  wiser,  and  i 
less  sectional  than  if  ho  had  developed  in  the  West  of  that  period.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  higli  < 
scholarship  that  he  graduated  with  one  of  the  chief  honors  of  his  clas.s — the  metajihysical  ora-  1 
tion.  The  topic  he  selected  was  "Matter  and  Spirit,"  and  it  was  handled  by  him  in  a  masterly  I 
manner.  On  finishing  his  collegiate  studies  he  was  elected  a  teacher  in  the  Hiram  Eclectic  In-  | 
stitute,  and  two  years  later  became  its  principal.  Reading,  diligent  study,  and  lecturing  now  1 
occupied  all  his  leisure  time;  and  having  fitted  himself  for  the  position,  he  was  finally  admitted  J 
to  tho  bar  by  the  Supremo  Court  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1S5S  he  married  Miss  Rudolph,  and  j 
in  the  following  year  was  elected  to  tho  Ohio  Senate,  and  although  its  3'oungest  member  made  j 
his  mark  at  once.  From  his  earliest  manhood  ho  had  always  been  personally  popular;  indeed,  | 
more — a  general  favorite  by. reason  of  his  agi-eeable  manners,  fine  physique,  pure  life,  and  j 
genuine  culture.  Sharing  the  pi'evailing  Western  sentiment  against  slavery,  ho  cast  his  first  i 
vote  for  Fremont  and  thenceforward  labored  zealously  for  its  overthrow.  Four  months  after  the  j 
firing  on  Sumter  ho  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  42d  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volun-  i 
teers.  In  December  following  he  was  placed  by  General  Buell  in  command  of  four  regiment-s  \ 
of  infantry  and  eight  companies  of  cavalry  and  charged  with  tho  duty  of  driving  the  Confederate  j 
forces,  under  General  Humphrey  Marshall — over  five  thousand  strong — out  of  Kentucky.  This  | 
was  his  virgin  effort  in  war,  but  he  was  successful,  defeating  IMarshall  at  Middle  Creek,  Janu-  I 
ary  10,  1802.  For  this  service  President  Lincoln  made  him  a  Brigadier-General — and  he  thus  | 
became  the  youngest  oCQcer  of  this  rank  in  the  army.  This  victory  is  styled  the  most  important  J 
small  engagement  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  saved  Kentucky  to  tho  Union.  It  is  worthy  of  men-  | 
tion  hero  that  the  thoroughness  with  whicli  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  steering  a  boat  while  a 
boy  on  the  canal  served  him  in  good  stead  in  this  campaign.  On  an  occasion  when  his  men 
were  at  the  point  of  starvation,  and  when  no  professional  on  hand  would  undertake  tho  perilous 
duty,  ho  personally  piloted  tho  boat  sent  for  supplies,  standing  at  the  wheel  forty-four  hours  out 
of  forty-eight,  and  saving  the  boat  from  being  wrecked.  He  got  back  to  his  men  with  a  boat- 
load of  supplies  when  they  were  eating  their  last  "hard-tack."  In  the  military  operations  in 
the  West  Garfield  continued  an  active  and  prominent  factor  for  some  time.  Under  Buell  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  he  earned  the  respect  of  his  su- 
perior officers  and  the  regard  of  his  men.  Probably  owing  in  part  to  his  legal  education  he 
was  selected  to  sit  upon  the  court-martial  hoard  that  tried  Fitz-John  Porter,  and  he  concurred 
in  its  findings.  Sickness  took  him  from  active  service  for  a  few  months,  but  upon  recoveiy  he 
lost  no  time  in  reporting  for  duty  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Geueial  Rosecrans. 
Although  at  first  the  latter,  who  differed  from  Garfield  in  many  important  points  of  character, 
was  actually  prejudiced  agaiiist  him,  believing  him  to  be  a  sort  of  "preacher"  who  would  never 
amount  to  anything  as  a  military  man  (he  having  heard  that  Garfield  used  to  preach,  occasion- 
ally, whilo  a  student  and  teacher  at  Hiram),  he  soon  changed  his  opinion,  and  a  cordial  and 
respectful  friendship  grew  up  between  the  two  men.  In  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  close  asso- 
ciations with  Garfield,  Rosecrans  created  the  position  of  Chief-of -Staff  and  appointed  him  to  fill 
it.  No  such  office  had  been  known  in  tho  Union  army  jircvious  to  this.  As  tho  war  progressed 
Garfield  developed  tho  most  solid  military  qualities.  In  one  of  his  reports  Rosecrans  .spoke  of  his 
Chief-of-Staff"s  abilities  in  an  especially  warm  manner,  and  declared  that  he  possessed  "the     • 
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energy  and  instincts  of  a  great  commander."  lie  remained  a  warm  friend  of  Garfield's  through 
life,  and  always  opcnlj-  declared  his  faith  in  his  ability,  integrity,  and  iinseHlsh  devotion  to  duty. 
Garfield's  ]iroinotiou  to  the  rank  of  JIajor-General  was  won  by  a  display  of  bravery  as  heroic  as 
anything  that  occurred  during  the  war.  He  was  still  Chief -of-Staif  to  Rosecrans  when  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  took  place  (September  19-20,  1SG3),  and  after  the  Confederates  under 
Bragg  and  Longstreet  had  turned  the  Union  "  right"  he  was  with  Eosecraus  when  the  latter,  cut 
off  from  the  main  body  of  his  men  and  unable  to  rallj-  the  broken  troops,  started  to  ride  to 
Thomas.  On  the  way  tlnther  they  encountered  a  dense  body  of  the  enemy  and  drew  a  direct  Cre, 
but  by  a  dash  saved  themselves  from  destruction.  Rosecrans  now  directed  Garfield  to  ride  on  to 
Chattanooga,  which  was  occupied  by  a  small  force  of  Union  troops,  to  form  them,  to  send  for- 
ward ammunition,  and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  holding  the  place  in  case  Thomas 
should  be  obliged  to  retire  before  the  enemy.  Garfield  modestly  hesitated  to  assume  this  heavy 
responsibility,  preferring  the  subordinate  but  more  perilous  task  of  carrying  orders  to  Thomas, 
on  whose  firm  stand  all  hope  now  hung.  Rosecrans  finally  concluded  to  go  to  Chattanooga  him- 
self, and  Garfield  was  sent  as  he  desired.  The  distance  to  Thomas  by  the  detour  was  eight 
miles.  As  Garfield  and  bis  little  party  of  aids  and  orderlies  again  neared  the  battlefield  they 
found  themselves  in  a  lane,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  thick  wood  and  on  the  other  by  an  open 
cotton-field,  along  which  they  had  galloped  but  a  half-mile  or  so  when  suddenly  from  along 
tho  wooded  side  of  the  road  a  volley  of  a  thousand  Minie  balls  fell  among  them  which  was  thick 
as  hail,  wounding  one  horse,  killing  another,  and  stretching  tho  two  orderlies  lifeless  on  tho 
ground.  They  had  ridden  into  an  ambuscade  of  a  large  body  of  Longstreet's  skirmishers  and 
sharpshooters,  who,  having  entered  the  fatal  gap  in  the  light  centre  of  the  Union  line,  had 
pressed  that  far  with  tho  evident  design  of  falling  upon  Thomas  with  crushing  efliect.  It  was 
now  all-important  that  Thomas  should  have  instant  warning.  Garfield  spurred  his  horse  over 
the  fence  into  the  cotton-field,  determined,  if  possible,  at  any  hazard  to  cross  the  hill  to  where 
Thomas  lay.  Two  terrific  volleys  followed  him  as  he  zigzagged  up  tho  slope  and  over  the 
crest — one  bullet  wounding  his  horse.  As  he  tore  down  the  opposite  side  he  met  a  small  Union 
force,  and  with  it  pressed  onward  through  the  forest  to  Thomas,  whom  they  at  last  found,  four 
miles  away,  in  an  open  field,  over  which  raged  furiously  the  storm  of  battle.  Regardless  of 
all  danger  Garfield  dashed  forward  to  Thomas's  side,  and  as  they  threw  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms  Garfield's  horse,  struck  by  a  second  bullet,  fell  dead  at  their  feet.  In  the  fall  of 
1S62,  while  he  was  in  the  army,  Garfield  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  Dis- 
trict. Not  seeing  his  way  clearly  under  the  circumstances,  but  preferring  a  cai'eer  in  the  field, 
he  consulted  Rosecrans,  who,  while  openly  deploring  his  loss,  frankly  counselled  that  ho  enter 
Congress,  explaining  that  there  was  a  profound  need  in  that  body  of  men  practically  acquainted 
with  military  affairs.  Still  disinclined  to  leave  the  army,  he  consulted  President  Lincoln,  who, 
detecting  at  once  tho  splendid  qualities  of  the  man  as  a  leader,  urged  him  as  a  solonui  duty  to 
accept  the  call  to  political  life.  In  December,  1S03,  he  entered  the  National  Legislature,  having 
resigned  from  the  army — and  by  successive  elections  remained  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  ISSO,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  During  this  entire  period  he  was 
a  political  figure  of  the  first  importance  and  shared  the  Republican  leadership  with  Blaine,  be- 
coming tho  acknowledged  chief  of  his  party  in  the  House  after  Blaine's  election  to  tho  Senate 
in  1877.  Garfield's  greatest  work  was  in  Congress,  at  first  in  connection  with  military  matters: 
later  with  the  great  problems  of  finance,  which  he  studied  carefully  and  handled  with  rare 
ability.  On  tho  tariff  question  belabored,  as  ho  himself  declared,  "first,  for  the  good  of  all, 
and,  within  that  limitation,  for  the  industrial  increase  of  the  district"  ho  represented.  Of  his 
speeches  it  has  been  said  that,  if  collected  from  tho  scattered  pages  of  nearly  ninety  royal  octavo 
volumes  of  Congressional  Records,  they  would  present  an  invaluable  compendium  of  tho  jiolitical 
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history  of  tho  most  important  era  through  which  the  National  Government  has  ever  passed ; 
and  when  "estimated  at  their  true  value  will  he  found  to  comprehend  a  vast  magazine  of  fact 
and  argument,  of  clear  analysis  and  sound  conclusion  on  the  reconstruction  measures,  protec- 
tion of  human  rights,  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  maintenance  of  public  credit,  steps 
toward  specie  resumption,  aud  true  theories  of  revenue."     Garfield's  views  on  free  trade  were  ? 

early  formed.     At  college,  questioned  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Perry,  he  replied:  "As  an  i 

abstract  theory,'  the  doctrine  of  free,  trade  seems  to  be  universally  true,  but  as  a  question  of  i 

practicability,  under  a  government  like  ours,  the  protective  system  seems  to  be  indispensable."  \ 

In  Congress  he  once  said :  "  I  am  for  protection  that  leads  to  ultimate  free  trade.     I  am  for  tliat  1 

free  trade  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  reasonable  protection."     Garfield  was  at  one  time  j 

bitterly  assailed  with  charges  affecting  his  integrity,  especially  in  1S72,  '73,  and  '74.     Partisan  i 

feeling  kept  these  charges  alive  for  some  time,  but  that  they  were  unfounded,  indeed  utterly  at  '; 

variance  with  the  man's  character,  which  never  sought,  and  never  thought  of  possessing,  wealtii 
beyond  the  merest  requirements  of  respectable  living,  was  amply  proven  to  all  unbiassed  investi- 
gators. When  first  offered  the  nomination  to  the  Senate  he  declined  it,  being  urged  by  Presi- 
dent llayes  aud  others  to  remain  in  the  House,  where  he  was  most  needed.  Some  time  later 
he  became  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  for  the  position,  and  it  was 
again  pressed  upon  him.  He  accepted  it  without  any  evidence  of  ambition,  saying  that  it  was 
not  reasonable  that  he  should  longer  remain  in  the  way  of  others  who  aspired  to  represent  his 
district  in  Congress.  As  investigation  still  further  probed  tho  charge  which  had  been  made 
against  him  his  character  for  truthfulness  grow  constantly  brighter  to  the  jiublic  view  ;  and  the 
fact  that  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  ISSO,  was  unanimously  and  cordially 
concurred  in  b}-  tho  Democratic  members  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  will  ever  remain  to  the  seeker 
after  truth  as  a  proof  that  the  charges  referred  to  were  slanders,  founded  in  partisan  fury  and 
personal  malice.  Before  he  had  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  or  had  taken  his  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate lie  was,  on  Juno  8,  ISSO,  nominated  by  tho  National  Pejmblican  Convention  at  Chicago 
as  tho  Republican  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Ho  attended  this  convention 
as  a  delegate  in  tho  interests  of  Senator  Sherman,  whose  claims  he  pressed  faithfully  and  unceas- 
ingly. On  several  occasions  previous  to  the  convention  aud  during  its  progress  he  resented 
any  reference  to  tho  po.jSibility  of  his  own  nomination ;  and  when,  after  thirty-five  futile  ballots, 
he  was  given  the  nomination  on  the  thirty-sixth,  in,  obedience  to  the  general  and  resistless  will 
of  the  convention,  ho  expostulated  vehemently  against  it.  He  received  on  this  ballot  StiO  out  of 
the  755  votes  cast,  and  the  nomination  was  made  unanimous.  In  the  Electoral  College  he  re- 
ceived 215  votes  to  155  cast  for  General  W.  S.  Hancock,  the  rival  candidate.  Inaugurated 
March  4,  ISSl,  "with  the  hopes  of  the  nation  iu  an  unusual  degree  centred  in  him,"  his 
career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  on  the  morning  of  July  2d  following, 
as  he  was  leaving  Washington  to  join  his  sick  wife  at  Long  Branch.  Tho  fatal  shot  was  fired 
by  Charles  Jules  Guiteau,  a  person  of  erratic  mind  aud  temper,  said  to  be  a  disappointed  office- 
seeker,  who  expiated  his  crime  on  the  gallows.  After  months  of  intense  suffering  and  despite 
every  resource  of  medical  science,  Garfield,  who,  through  the  firmness  of  Vice-President  Arthur, 
remained  President  until  the  last,  died  on  September  19,  ISSl.  Justice  was  done  him  long 
before  his  death,  and  when  he  expired  his  countrymen  without  distinction  of  party  mourned 
sincerely,  and  the  civilized  world  extended  its  sympathies  to  the  nation.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  sheer  force  and  reach  of  faculty,  in  breadth  of  thought  and  culture,  Garfield  was  tho 
peer  of  tho  high:st  .f  his  contemporaries.  He  excelled  as  a  citizen,  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and 
a  patriot.     His  private  virtues  were  legion ;  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived — a  professing  Christian. 
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CORNELIUS  VANDEEBILT. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  commonly  known  as  Commodoro  Vanderbilt,  the  most  eminont 
and  successful  organizer  of  steam  communication  on  sea  and  land  in  our  domestic  history,  and 
founder  of  tho  great  Vanderbilt  fortune,  was  born,  May  27,  1794,  on  the  northeast  slope  of 
Staten  Island,  a  short  remove  from  the  shore  and  in  full  view  of  the  beautiful  bay  and  the 
growing  metropolis  in  whoso  fortunes  he  was  destined  to  exert  fo  large  an  inllucnco.  ilo  died 
at  his  homo  in  New  York  city,  January  4,  1S77.  Previous  to  his  birth  three  generations  of  his 
ancestors  had  lived  and  died  on  Staten  Island,  the  pioneer,  Jacob,  coming  to  Kichmond  County 
from  Kings  County  in  1715.  The  fortunes  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  resident  in  Eichmond 
County  were  prosperous  during  the  first  and  second  generations  at  least.  Farmers  and  consid- 
erable landowners,  they  wero  respectable  and  thriving  citizens.  Cornelius,  tlio  father  of  tho 
Commodore,  did  not,  however,  inherit  a  large  share  of  the  property  of  his  ancestors,  or  was  not 
endowed  with  tho  faculty  of  keeping  or  increasing  his  acres.  When  tho  Commodore  was  yet  a 
small  child  his  parents  removed  to  Stapleton,  where  his  early  life  was  passed.  His  teaching  was 
but  nominal,  if  he  had  any  beyond  the  tuition  offered  at  his  mother's  knee.  In  after-life  he  was 
not  infrequently  heard  to  say  that  the  Bible  and  hj'mu-book  at  home  and  tho  Testament  and 
spelling-book  at  school  were  about  the  only  volumes  he  knew  in  his  childhood.  It  was  not  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  that  he  entered  upon  his  first  independent  business  venture.  Living 
upon  tho  island,  being  of  necessity  much  upon  tho  water,  he  early  developed  a  fondness  for  that 
kind  of  life,  as  afl:'ording  the  widest  scope  for  his  ambition.  Thus  far  he  had  acted  for  others, 
but  now  he  wished  to  strike  out  for  himself,  and  determined,  therefore,  to  have  a  sailboat  of 
his  own.  He  went  to  his  father  and  made  known  his  plan  and  desire.  Little  encouragement 
did  he  receive,  his  father  deeming  it  rather  dangerous  and  uncertain  business  for  so  young  a 
boy.  Not  discouraged,  he  continued  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  finally 
received  the  qualified  promise  that  if  he  could  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  the  farm 
the  money  slioulJ  be  furnished.  The  task  set  was  no  slight  affair.  To  do  it  would  require 
time — more  timo  than  ho  could  consent  to  give,  with  his  enterprise  delayed.  In  the  absence  of 
his  father,  therefore,  ho  determined  to  mako  tho  job  a  short  one.  Being  popular  with  his  com- 
panions in  the  neighborhood,  young  Vanderbilt  imparted  to  them  his  secret,  and  summoned 
them  to  his  aid.  Meeting  with  a  hearty  response,  they  all  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  soon 
completed  the  allotted  task.  With  tho  money  (si 00)  in  hand,  he  was  soon  at  the  Port  Richmond 
shore,  where  the  selected  boat  was  snugly  moored  to  the  dock.  Tiio  purchase  was  made  at 
once,  and  with  a  proud  heart  ho  took  possession  of  liis  long-coveted  prize.  lie  was  now  a  full- 
fledged  captain — a  man  of  business — dependent  upon  his  own  exertions.  An  important  point 
had  been  gained.  He  had  stepped  out  from  under  his  father's  care,  and  was  the  owner  and 
captain  of  a  boat.  Tho  world  was  now  before  him.  Ho  was  in  a  position  to  choose  what  should 
be  his  future.  Many  and  varied  difficulties  at  once  beset  bim.  lie  felt  that  he  must  fight  or 
fail;  and,  feeling  thus,  at  this  early  day  he  set  up  his  first  opposition  line,  a  prophetic  miniature 
of  later  efforts.  Of  course,  in  sucli  a  position  and  with  such  ideas  Vanderbilt  could  not  be  idle. 
He  at  once  made  tho  necessary  efforts  to  obtain  business,  and  succeeded  wonderfully.  At  that 
time  the  fortifications  of  Staten  and  Long  Islands  wero  being  built  by  the  Government,  and  tliu 
carrying  of  laborers  to  and  from  New  York  furnished  work  for  him  and  his  poriagua,  which 
was  quite  remunerative.  Amid,  however,  these  first  successes,  ono  fact  troubled  him.  The 
money  that  bought  his  boat  came  from  his  mother;  and  tliis  being  so,  he  could  not  feel  th;il 
perfect  independence  his  spirit  craved.     Day  by  day,   therefore,    from  his  first  earnings  he 
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scrupiilouslj-  laid  by  ever}'  cent  that  could  bo  saved  for  the  purpose  of  returning  this  sum ;  and 
but  a  little  time  elapsed  before  ho  quietly  placed  in  his  mother's  lap  the  hundred  dollars.  Wiih 
spirit  and  earnestness  this  mere  boy  laid  hold  of  the  stern  realities  before  him.  His  life  was 
regulated  by  self-imposed  rules,  and  with  a  fixedness  of  purpose  as  invariable  as  the  sun  in  its  cir- 
cuit. Among  other  things,  he  determined  to  spend  less  every  week  than  he  earned,  and  very  soon 
he  was  able  to  extend  his  business,  by  purchasing  with  his  savings  a  vessel  of  larger  dimension 
than  his  first  little  craft.  Thus,  for  three  or  four  years,  he  went  on  daily  adding  to  his  worldly 
means,  until,  on  his  eighteenth  birthday,  he  found  himself  part  owner  and  captain  of  one  of  the 
largest  periaguas  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  shortly  after  became  also  interesttd  in  one 
or  two  other  smaller  boats  engaged  in  the  same  business.  In  the  mean  time  he  almost  lived  on 
the  water,  carrying  freight  and  passengers,  boarding  ships,  and  doing  everything  else  coming 
within  his  line.  Not  satisfied  with  working  all  day,  ho  undertook,  and  continued  through  the 
whole  War  of  1812,  to  furnish  supplies  by  night  to  one  of  the  forts  up  the  Hudson,  and  another 
at  the  Narrows.  In  fact  his  energy,  skill,  and  daring  became  so  well  known,  and  his  word, 
when  ho  gave  it,  could  be  relied  upon  so  implicitly,  that  "Corneile,  the  boatman,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  was  sought  after  far  and  near,  when  any  expedition  particularly  hazardous 
or  important  was  to  be  undertaken.  Neither  wind,  rain,  ice,  nor  snow  ever  prevented  his  ful- 
filling one  of  his  promises.  The  labors  of  young  Vanderbilt  having  been  rewarded  with  success, 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  miglit  prudently  carry  out  a  long-cherislied  wish. 
Having  previously  wooed  and  won  Jiliss  Sophia  Jolmson,  of  Port  Kichmond,  Staten  Island, 
they  were  laarried  on  December  in,  1S13.  They  settled  temporarily  on  the  island,  remaining 
there  till  the  fall  of  1S14,  when  they  moved  to  New  York.  About  this  time  Vanderbilt  became 
the  master  and  owner  of  the  new  periagua  Dread,  just  launched,  then  by  far  the  finest  and 
largest  craft  traversing  the  bay  of  New  York.  In  the  summer  of  ISlo  he  built,  in  connection 
with  his  brother-in-law,  De  Forest,  a  schooner  remarkably  large  for  her  day.  This  vessel  justly 
elicited  the  praise  of  others,  and  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  its  owners.  It  was  called  the 
Charlotte,  was  commanded  by  De  Forest,  and  profitably  employed  as  a  lighter,  carrying  freights 
between  numerous  homo  ports.  Thus  up  to  the  year  1S17,  with  varied  experience  but  always 
with  success,  Vanderbilt  continued  interested  in  the  business  we  have  indicated,  improving  the 
construction  of  vessels,  and  adding  to  his  reputation  among  nautical  men.  Seven  years  were 
passed  in  this  manner,  from  the  time  he  was  sixteen  till  some  months  after  his  twenty-third 
birthday,  laboring  incessantly.  During  the  last  four  years  he  had  laid  up  nine  thousand 
dollars  of  his  earnings;  yet  his  ambition  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  A  new  clement  had  with- 
in a  few  years  been  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and,  quick  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  the  powerful  agent  steam,  as  thus  applied,  lie  determined  to  devote  himself  to  exploring 
and  developing  its  mysteries,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  could  be  obtained.  About  this  time 
ho  became  acquainted  with  Thomas  Gibbons,  of  New  Jersey,  a  large  capitalist,  then  extensivelj' 
interested  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.      Very  ■• 

soon  Gibbons  proposed  to  take  him  into  his  employ,  and  offered  him  the  position  of  captain  of  | 

a  little  steamer,  at  a  sakiry  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  in  the  fall  of  1817  Vanderbilt  | 

entered  upon  the  duties  of  captain  of  his  first  steamboat.     This  boat  was  so  little  that  its  owner  | 

soon  after  changed  its  name,  re-christening  it  The  Mouse  of  the  Mountain.     In  a  few  months  lie  ^ 

was  promoted,  and  put  in  charge  of  tlie  Bellona,  a  much  larger  boat,  being  then  just  completed 
and  ready  for  her  trial  trip.  This  vessel  was  at  once  employed  on  the  Philadelphia  line  in  carrying 
passengers  between  New  York  and  New  Brunswick.  About  this  time  Vanderbilt  left  New  York 
for  Elizabethport,  and,  after  a  residence  at  that  place  of  a  few  months,  moved  with  his  family  to 
New  Brunswick,  his  business  engagements  requiring  him  to  spend  his  nights  there.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  the  passengers  en  route  for  Philadelphia  remained  at  New  Brunswick  over-niu'lit, 
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to  bo  in  readiness  for  the  early  stage  to  Trenton,  where  the}'  again  took  boat  for  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Gibbous  himself  owned  the  Stage  House,  where  the  passengers  then  remaiued  over-uight,  and 
of  course  the  proper  reception  and  treatmeut  of  travelers  was  an  indispensable  condition  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  route.  He,  therefore,  having  become  unfortunate  in  the  management  of 
bis  hotel,  shortly  after  Vanderbilt  moved  to  New  Brunswick,  offered  it  to  his  new  captain,  free  of 
rent,  if  he  would,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  take  charge  of  it.  Vanderbilt  finally  accepted 
this  proposition,  and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  house  during  the  remainder  of  his  business  con- 
nection with  Sir.  Gibbons,  conducting  it  so  successfully  that  it  proved  a  source  of  considerable 
j)rofit.  In  1S27,  while  still  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Gibbous,  he  leased  of  him  the  New  York  and 
Elizabetbport  ferry  for  seven  years,  and  ran  it  on  Ids  own  account.  At  the  end  of  that  lease  it 
was  renewed  for  seven  years  more.  This  enterprise  was  managed  so  skilfulh-  that  it  also  brought 
him  iu  largo  returns,  although  previous  to  his  taking  the  lease  the  working  of  the  ferry  had 
jirovcd  uuremuuerativo.  In  the  mean  time  Vanderbilt  began  to  think  it  was  timo  for  him  to 
act  for  himself  again.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Gibbons  for  twelve  years,  and  dur- 
ing those  years  had  with  such  faithfulness,  care,  and  persevering  industry  watched  over  the 
interests  entrusted  to  him  that  the  line  rapidly  advanced  in  prosperity  until  then  it  was  netting 
nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Every  new  boat  constructed  under  his  supervision  was 
made  better  and  fleeter  thau  its  predecessors,  enabling  him  to  drive  away  all  opposition;  while 
his  quick  and  active  mind  took  hold  of  every  new  circumstance  arising,  making  it  subservient 
to  his  purposes.  Having  labored  faithfully  for  others  with  such  brilliant  results,  ho  now  felt  at 
liberty  to  look  after  his  own  interests  more  exclusively,  and  to  commence  business  again  on  his 
own  account.  Therefore,  iu  1S29,  he  informed  Mr.  Gibbous  of  his  plan  to  leave  him.  ''You 
must  not,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  cannot  carry  on  this  lino  a  day  without  you."  He  then  offered  to  in- 
crease his  salary  to  five  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  if  money  was  his  object.  But  Vanderbilt 
had  thought  well  before  ho  decided  on  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  and  at  once  refused  the 
offer.  Finally,  Gibbous  told  him  he  could  not  run  the  lino  without  him,  and  that  ho  might 
have  the  Philadelphia  route,  sayiug;  "There,  Vanderbilt,  take  all  this  property,  and  pay  mo 
for  it  as  you  make  the  money."  This  tempting  offer  was  also  declined,  for  he  was  unwilling  to 
put  himself  under  such  an  obligation  to  any  one,  although  fully  sensible  of  the  great  kindness 
that  prompted  it  Thus  ended  Vanderbilt's  engagement  with  Mr.  Gibbons,  who  soon  after  sold 
out  the  line  to  other  parties,  finding  that  the  life  of  it  was  gone.  Once  again  the  captain  was 
now  his  own  master.  He  had  served  a  long  time  in  a  severe  school  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  details  and  practical  management  of  steam  navigation.  The  next  twenty 
years  of  his  life  we  must  pass  over  rapidly.  At  ouco  applying  himself  to  the  work  before  him 
with  the  same  wisdom,  and  that  earnest,  steadfast  zeal  he  had  ever  shown,  successful  results 
followed.  During  this  period  he  built  a  very  large  number  of  steamboats,  and  established 
steamboat  lines  ou  tho  Hudson,  the  Sound,  and  elsewhere,  in  opposition  to  corporations  and 
companies  having  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  making  travel  too  expensive  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  many.  His  plan  was  always  to  build  better  and  faster  boats  than  his  competitors,  to  run 
them  at  their  lowest  paying  rates,  and  thus  furnish  passengers  with  the  best  and  cheapest  ac- 
commodations. Thus  engaged,  these  twenty  years  were  i-iassod,  contributing  greatly  to  the 
lapid  growth  and  development  of  steam  navigation.  In  the  mean  time  tho  gold  of  California 
had  been  discovered,  and  the  rush  of  passengers  and  the  jjushing  forward  of  merchandise  to 
that  remote  portion  of  our  country  necessitated  tlie  building  of  tho  Panama  Eailroad,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  run  in  connection  with  it.  Tho  im- 
mense travel  over  this  route  led  Vanderbilt  to  determine  to  seek  another  transit  route,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  could  put  ou  a  competiug  lino  between  Kew  York  and  California.  With 
this  intention,  on  August  12,  lSi9,  he  obtained  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  a  charter  for 
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a  ship-canal  ami  transit  company.  This  charter  was  subsequentl}'  amended  by  additional  stipu- 
lations granting  to  Cornelius  Vauderbilt  and  his  associates  tho  exclusive  right  to  transjiurt  pas- 
sengers and  merchandise  between  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a  railroad,  steamboat,  or  other- 
wise, and  separating  the  transit  grant  from  the  canal  grant.  In  1S50  Vanderbilt  built  the 
Prometheus,  and  left  in  her  on  Christmas-day  of  that  year  for  Nicaragua.  The  party  were  tlut-y 
weeks  exploring  the  region,  and  during  the  .whole  of  that  time  they  were  either  on  foot,  ou 
horseback,  or  in  an  open  boat,  satisfying  themselves  of  the  practicability  of  the  route.  Tho 
original  plan  was  to  make  Realejo  the  Pacific  port;  but,  finally,  the  then  but  little-known  ijarbur 
of  San  Juan  del  Sur  was  fixed  upon.  Thus  having  exploi-ed  and  mapped  out  the  transit  route 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  be  at  once  went  to  work  to  put  the  line  in  operation.  Having  built  tlie 
little  steamboat  Director  to  run  up  tho  San  Juan  River,  he  towed  it  all  the  way  to  Nicaragua,  ] 

and  personally  superintended  the  laborious,  wearisome,  and  difficult  task  of  taking  her  up  over  • 

the  rapids.     This  accomjilished,  tho  Transit  Company  was  formed,  the  route  was  opened,  and  j 

a  semi-monthly  line  to  California,  via  Nicaragua,  was   established  in   July,   ISol.     We  can  j 

scarcely  appreciate  now  the  difficulties  of  this  undertaking;  yet  all  will  agree  that  it  required  { 

a  man  with  a  clear  head  and  a  will  that  never  yields  to  obstacles  to  plan  and  execute  it.     Under  | 

his  management,  also,  the  route  became  a  favorite  one,  and  the  price  of  passage  between  New  1 

York  and  San  Francisco  was  permanently  reduced  from  sis  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollais.  | 

He  constructed  very  many  first-class  steamers  for  both  tho  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sides  of  tliis  | 

line,  and  it  was  continued  in  successful  operation  until  January  1,  1S53,  when  Vauderbilt  sold  | 

his  steamers  on  both  sides  to  tho  Transit  Company.     After  that  he  acted  as  the  company's  I 

agent  for  a  few  months,  and  then  his  connection  with  it  ceased  until  January,  1856,  when  lie  j 

was  chosen  president.     In  the  mean  time,  William  Walker  had  landed  in  Nicaragua,  and  Van-  j 

derbilt  having  taken  ground  against  his  filibusterism,  and  refused  to  carry  his  men  and  muni-  j 

tions.  Walker  issued  a  decree  on  February  IS,  ISoG,  annulling  all  grants  to  the  company  and  : 

the  acts  of  incorporation.     After  this  there  was  a  long  series  of  plots  and  counterplots,  all  j 

of  which  would  bo  interesting  in  a  history  of  Wall  Street,  but  wo  have  not  room  for  it  here.  | 

We  will  add,  however,  that  very  many  unsuccessful  attempts  wcro  made  by  different  parties  to  | 

obtain  the  right  to  open  this  route,  until  fr.ially,  when  every  difficulty  of  that  kind  had  boon  \ 

removed,  it  was  found  to  have  become  almost  impracticable — a  sand-bar  having  formed  at  the  ] 

mouth  of  the  San  Juan  Kiver.     About  the  time  Vanderbilt  sold  out  his  interest  in  tho  Nicaragua-  | 

California  lino  he  had  laid  the  keel  of  a  new  steamship,  to  be  called  tho  North  Star.     She  was  | 

built,  as  all  his  vessels  have  been,  under  his  own  supervision,  in  a  very  complete  manner,  and  i 

splendidly  fitted  up  witli  all  that  could  tend  to  gratify  or  please.  He  had  now  become  a  man 
of  great  wealth.  From  tho  little  boy  of  sixteen  with  his  hundred-dollar  sailboat,  ho  liad  gradu- 
ally but  surely  crept  up,  accumulating  and  so  using  his  accumulations  that  his  vessels  ploughed 
almost  over)'  sea,  and  his  enterprising  spirit  was  felt  in  every  part  of  our  country.  Having, 
then,  from  so  small  a  beginning  worked  out  such  great  results,  he  proposed  in  i\Iay,  1SJ3,  to 
make  tho  tour  of  Europe  with  his  family.  The  undertaking  was  a  novel  one,  and  yet  in  somo 
respects  a  grand  one.  By  means  of  this  excursion  a  display  of  American  enterprise  and  skill 
was  made  which  was  of  essential  service  to  the  country.  For  tho  purposes  of  this  excursion 
the  North  Star  was  built  and  furnished.  This  was  the  first  steamer  fitted  with  a  beam  engine 
that  ever  attempted  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  j\lany  steamship  men  considered  engines  thus  built 
impracticable  for  ocean  steamers;  but  Vanderbilt,  b}'  his  experiments  on  this  and  many  other 
vessels,  established  the  fact  that  they  were  suited  for  sea  purposes  as  well  as  river  navigation. 
But  we  shall  not  attempt  any  description  of  the  capabilities  or  of  tho  beauty  and  elegance  of 
this  vessel  as  it  then  was.  It  is  enougli  to  say  it  was  perfect  in  all  departments,  and  after  a 
very  charming  and  delightful  excursion  of   four  months  the  party  returned  home,  reaching 
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New  York  Septemher  23,  1S53 — having  sailed  a  distance  of  fifteen  tliousand  miles.  This  cer- 
tainly was  an  expedition  worthy  and  cliaracteristic  of  the  man  who  undertook  it,  and  met  with 
that  decided  success  which  his  efforts  ever  seemed  to  insure.  This  visit  of  Commodore  Yander- 
bilt  to  Europe  satisfied  him  that  the  interests  of  our  growing  commerce  required  that  the  facili- 
ties of  communication  between  Europe  and  America  should  be  increased.  Consequently,  soon 
after  his  return,  he  made  an  offer  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  run  a  semi-monthly  line  to 
England,  .'tlfernating  with  the  Cohins  line,  carrying  the  mails  on  the  voyage  out  and  homo  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  C'unard  line  was  at  that  time  with- 
drawn from  tho  mail  service  on  account  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  his  plan,  therefore,  was  to 
provide  for  weekly  departures,  filhng  up  those  thus  left  vacant.  This  proposition,  however, 
was  not  accepted;  nevertheless,  not  willing  to  abandon  the  idea,  on  April  21,  1S55,  he  estab- 
lished an  independent  line  between  New  York  and  Havre.  For  this  purpose  lie  liuitt  several 
new  steamships,  and  among  them  the  Ariel,  and  finally  the  VanderbiU,  and  tho  line  was  kept 
up  with  great  spirit,  and  very  successfully.  The  subsequent  history  of  tho  latter  vessel  is  well 
known.  In  the  spring  of  1S62,  when  the  Administration  needed  immediately  large  additions 
to  its  navy,  to  aid  in  carrying  on  its  military  operations  (an  occasion  which  many  were  too  eager 
to  turn  to  their  own  advantage  at  their  country's  e.\-penso).  Commodore  Vanderbilt  illustrated 
the  nature  of  his  whole-souled  patriotism  by  makhig  a  free  gift  of  this  splendid  ship  to  the 
Government.  Tho  following  resolution  of  thanks,  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President,  January  2S,  1S64,  was  a  fitting  though  late  acknowledgment  of  his  magnificent  gift: 

Whereas,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  did,  during  tho  spring  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  make  a  free  gift  to  his  imperilled  country  of  his  new  and  stanch  steamship  Van- 
derbilt, of  five  thousand  tons  burden,  built  by  him  with  the  greatest  care,  of  the  best  material, 
at  a  cost  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  steamship  has  ever  since  been  actively 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  republic  against  the  rebel  devastations  of  her  commerce:  and 
whereas  the  said  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  in  no  manner  sought  any  requital  of  this  magnificent 
gift,  nor  any  ofllcial  recognition  thereof;  therefore. 

Resolved  bij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  tho  thanks  of  Congress  bo  presented  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  his 
unique  manifestation  of  a  fervid  and  larged-souled  patriotism. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause  a  gold  medal  to  be 
struck,  which  shall  fitly  embody  an  attestation -of  tho  nation's  gratitude  for  this  gift;  which 
medal  shall  be  forwarded  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt— a  copy  of  it  being  made  and  deposited  for 
preservation  in  the  library  of  Congress. 

How  appropriate  it  seemed  that  the  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  developing  the  commerce 
of  the  country  should  give  this  his  liest  eflfort  for  the  defence  of  that  commorco!  Space  would 
fail  were  we  to  attempt  to  speak  of  all  the  prominent  acts  and  varied  interests  in  steamboats 
and  steamships  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  Wherever  a  line  could  be  established  profitably  ho 
was  always  ready  to  undertake  it.  He  built  and  owned  exclusively  himself  upwards  of  one 
hundred  steamboats  and  steamships,  and  never  had  tho  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  them  by 
any  accident.  He  had  extensive  machine-shops,  where  he  made  his  own  machinery,  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  and  his  vessels  were  generally  built  by  day-work,  under  his  constant  supervision, 
and  from  plans  entirely  his  own.  His  time  and  money  were  not,  however,  alone  employed  in 
developing  the  steamship  interest.  Railroads  and  all  other  commercial  enterprises  received  a 
large  share  of  his  attention.  In  fact,  wherever  his  money  would  do  the  most  work,  there  he 
over  placed  it;  thus  greatly  extending  and  invigorating  every  commercial  interest.  Ho  finally 
disposed  of  his  shipping  interests  by  selling  his  Atlantic  fleet  to  Allen  &  Garrison  for  three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  then  entered  upon  his  great  railroad  career.  What  he  was  among  navi- 
gators he  became  among  railroad  men — ever  in  the  van;  bold  in  his  conceptions  and  audacious 
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in  carrying  them  out;  deterretl  by  no  obstacles  and  recognizing  no  impossibilities,  through  all 
and  in  all  his  enterprises  guided  by  a  sagacity  almost  unerring.  As  this  radical  change  in  his 
business  was  gradual,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  in  his  history,  and  briefly  state 
certain  events  which  took  place  anterior  thereto.  The  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  was  the 
first  road  built  in,  or  running  from,  tho  city  of  New  York.  It  was  built  from  the  city  to  the 
Harlem  River  in  lSo2-33.  In  1840  a  charter  was  granted  the  company  by  the  Legislature,  to 
extend  tho  road  through  V\'estchester  County;  and  in  IS-io  the  further  power  was  given  to 
build  it  to  a  point  on  the  Hudson  River  opposite  Albany,  or  to  connect  it  with  some  other  road 
terminating  at  that  place.  Under  this  latter  clause  it  was  constructed  to  Chatham  Four 
Corners,  there  connecting  with  the  Albany  and  Boston  road.  Although  running  through  a 
country  which  should  have  made  it  a  success,  there  always  seemed  a  cloud  over  its  fortunes, 
and  the  whole  concern  became  dilapidated  and  almost  worthless.  Bad  management  was  doing 
what  it  has  since  done  for  hundreds  of  other  enterprises.  In  1853  the  company  was  wellnigh 
on  its  last  legs ;  bankruptcy  was  considered  almost  inevitable;  tho  trustees  naado  a  desperate 
effort,  and  offered  great  inducements  to  capitalists  for  loans.  But  moneyed  men  were  very  shy 
of  such  a  corporation.  Commodore  Vauderbilt,  at  this  time,  happened  to  have  a  little  ready 
money  on  hand  lying  idle.  What  was  better,  he  realized  what  mvsi  be  tho  future  of  the  railroad 
system  of  tho  country  and  he  invested  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  iu  the  bonds  of  the 
company.  The  management  of  the  road  meanwhile  did  not  improve;  it  rather  retrograded.  In 
1857  Gen.  Charles  W.  Sanford,  who  had  been  for  many  years  counsel  to  the  company,  viewing 
with  alarm  the  deplorable  condition  of  its  affairs,  sought  an  interview  with  the  Commodore,  and 
urged  him  to  become  a  director,  and  give  the  road  the  benefit  of  his  great  executive  ability. 
Vanderbilt  shook  his  head,  and  was  with  diflQculty  persuaded  to  entertain  tho  proposition. 
Finally,  ho  consented,  provided  Daniel  Drew  would  go  with  him.  This  Drew  consented  to, 
and  a  ticket  was  arranged  with  Vanderbilt  aud  Drew  at  the  head.  Allen  Campbell,  who' had 
built  a  largo  portion  of  the  road,  was  sent  for  from  Alabama  and  his  name  added.  General 
Sanford  collected  enough  proxies,  aud  the  ticket  was  elected,  and  Campbell  chosen  president. 
Tho  road  was  then  thoroughly  overhauled  aud  put  in  good  repair.  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
entered  with  zeal  upon  tho  enterprise,  and  advanced,  from  time  to  time,  large  sums  for  the  use 
of  the  company.  In  1SC3  he  was  unanimously  chosen  President  of  the  company,  and,  having 
at  this  time  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  maritime  pursuits,  he  gave  his  undivided  attention 
to  railroad  matters.  It  is  worth)- of  note  that  the  stock  of  tho  company,  which  iu  1S55  was 
worth  about  three  ceuts  on  the  dollar,  soon  after  ho  became  President  rose  to  seventy.  For 
many  years  previous  to  this  date  Vanderbilt  had  seen  clearly  that  the  competition  between  tho 
Harlem  and  Hudson  River  roads  was  ver)'  prejudicial  to  both  companies.  He,  therefore,  quiet- 
ly bought  up  a  controlling  interest  in  the  latter  road,  and  in  1SG5  was  elected  President  of  tho 
company,  still  holding  the  same  office  in  the  Harlem.  Tho  New  York  Central  Railroad  was  then 
controlled  by  Dean  Richmond,  and  a  good  deal  of  antagonism  had  been  fostered  along  tho  line 
of  tho  road  against  Vanderbilt,  who  was  represented  to  be  something  like  an  anaconda,  swallow- 
ing his  way  over  the  country.  Mr.  Richmond  and  his  friends  in  Albany — Eraslus  Corning, 
John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  and  others — were  largely  interested  in  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  River,  and 
the  entire  influence  of  the  Central  road  was  wielded  so  as  to  induce  shippers  of  freight  to  send 
it  from  Albany  to  New  York  by  boat  during  navigation.  They  also  ran  trains  to  connect  witli 
the  night  boats  and  miss  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  trains.  While  the  river  was  closed  with 
ice,  they  would  ship  by  the  railroad;  but  when  the  river  opened,  the  road  got  little  chance  fur 
freightage.  The  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  Railroad  companies  remonstrated;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  They  protested,  but  it  was  useless.  Thej*  offered  all  sorts  of  compromises,  but  they 
were  rejected.     In  tho  winter  of    1SC5  matters  came  to  a  focus.     Vauderbilt  had  submitted 
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until  his  Dutcli  blood  was  up.  In  the  dead  of  winter,  one  cold  January  day,  the  trains  from 
New  York  stopped  some  lialf  a  mile  or  over  from  the  ferry  at  Albany,  and  passengers  were 
obliged  to  walk  a  long  distance.  The  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  some  of  the  members  had 
to  walk  in  the  snow.  This  was  a  wrong  they  could  appreciate,  and  spoke  more  directly  to  them 
than  half  a  million  petitions  or  remonstrances.  A  committee  of  investigation  was  formed,  and 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  the  officers  of  tJie  Hudson  River  Railroad  were  summoned  before 
it.  Now  nothing  had  been  said  by  the  Commodore,  and  ho  produced  an  old  law  by  which  it 
seemed  that  they  had  no  right  to  run  to  the  river.  But  everybody  understood  that  the  point 
was  to  bring  the  Central  to  terras,  on  some  definite  and  lasting  basis,  which  should  hold  good 
in  summer  as  well  as  winter.  A  tremendous  amount  of  verbal  ammunition  was  expended,  but 
the  Commodore  had  the  best  of  it,  and  so  they  soon  discovered.  "Did  you  not  know,  sir," 
asked  one  of  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Commodore,"  that  you  were  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  travelling  jjublic?"  "I  was  in  New  York,"  quietly  replied  the  Commodoi'e,  "and 
was  only  informed  of  what  had  been  done  afterward."  "  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  of 
it?"  was  asked.  "I  did  not  do  anything,"  replied  Mr.  Vanderbilt;  "I  was  playing  wliist  at  the 
time,  and  I  never  allow  anything  to  interrupt  me  when  I  am  playing  whist !"  The  result  of  this 
audacious  move  on  the  part  of  tlie  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  an  equitable  and  just  compromise 
by  which  that  road  received  its  proportion  of  New  York  freight.  Dean  Richmond  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  "his  anaconda"  fears  realized;  but  before  Ije  died.  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
had  done  much  toward  carrying  out  what  he  deemed  an  absolute  necessity — namely,  the  union 
in  interest  of  the  entire  line  of  roads  from  Now  York  to  Buffalo.  Ho  saw  then  very  clearly, 
that  the  difSculty  with  the  Central  road,  just  mentioned,  showed  the  extreme  danger  to  the 
Hudson  River  road  which  a  hostile  management  of  the  former  company  might  produce. 
Before  a  great  while,  therefore,  Commodore  Vanderbilt  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Central  Company,  and  in  ISGS  was  elected  its  President.  When  Mr.  Vanderbilt  as.-;umod  con- 
trol of  the  Harlem  Railroad  he  at  once  proceeded  to  place  the  entire  road  in  the  most  thorough 
repair.  lu  the  first  two  years  ho  advanced  the  company  two  millions  of  dollars.  He  burned 
up  its  old  cars;  sold  its  old  locomotives;  threw  out  its  old  ties;  repaired  its  roadbed;  put  in  new- 
cars,  new  ties,  new  locomotives,  and  made  it,  what  it  is  to-day,  one  of  the  safest,  one  of  tlio 
best  regulated,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  stocked  roads  that  there  is  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
And  in  spite  of  these  vast  outlays,  to  revive  an  almost  bankrupt  enterprise,  the  road  almost 
immediately  began  to  declare  dividends.  He  believed  that  a  railroad  must  pay,  if  well  equipped 
and  well  conducted;  and  a  more  promising  subject  for  experiment  could  not  have  been  found. 
The  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  next  overhauled,  and  also  put  in  first-class  order.  New  depots 
were  erected  along  the  entire  lino;  its  double  track  completed  ;  tho  number  of  trains  increased, 
and  the  running  time  shortened.  Being  much  shorter  than  the  Harlem  road,  tno  through 
express  trains  were  withdrawn  fi-om  the  latter  and  run  on  the  Hudson  River  road.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  latter  road  was  by  these  means  increased  enormously ;  and,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  downtown  freight  business  in  New  York  city,  St.  John's  Park,  in  Hudson  Street,  was 
purchased  by  tho  Commodore  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  and  a  spacious  freight  depot,  cover- 
ing tho  entire  square,  was  erected.  It  is  on  the  western  gable  of  this  imposing  edifice  that 
Captain  De  Groot's  famous  bronze  has  relief,  emblematical  of  the  Commodore's  career,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $l'50,000.  In  November,  ISGO,  the  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroads 
were  consolidated  into  one  company,  called  tho  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad — of 
which  Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  President.  With  the  same  wise  forethought,  tho  entire  lino 
of  the  Central  was  put  in  order,  as  had  been  the  Commodore's  other  roads;  and  a  few  figures 
will  furnish  tho  best  commentary  upon  the  Commodore's  system.  When  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  in  1SG5,  the  capital  of  the  company  was  $7,000,(100.     Tho 
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Ceutval  road,  when  Iju  became  President  in  ISOS,  had  a  capital  of  82S, 000,000.  On  this  aiuoui.'. 
it  bad  been  nominally  paying  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent;  but  very  little  outlay  was  made  u].  :, 
the  road,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  the  money  to  pay  the  dividends  was  borrowed,  laid,  r 
Conimttdoro  Vanderbilt's  management,  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  Company  paid  a  divider;,! 
of  eight  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock  and  at  the  samo  time  a  goodly  surplus  was  left  in  tb- 
treasury.  After  the  consolidation  of  the  Central  and  Hudson  Elver  companies,  regular  divi- 
dends of  eight  per  cent  were  paid  upon  its  capital  of  800,000,000.  In  addition  to  this,  immenso 
sums  were  expended  in  refitting  the  road.  The  aim  of  the  Commodoro  and  his  friends  was  t.j 
perfect  a  system  of  connecting  roads  between  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  whirh 
would  control  the  intercourse  of  tlioEast  and  West.  With  this  view,  having  secured  governing 
interests  in  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  lines,  which  completed  the  western  end,  ho 
set  about  the  reorganization  of  tho  eastern  portion  of  the  route.  Soon  after  the  consolidation 
of  tlie  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroads  he  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Lcgislaturi' 
authorizing  the  construction  of  tho  great  union  depot  at  tho  junction  of  Fourth  Avenue  ;ii;'l 
Forty-second  Street,  and  the  use  of  Fourth  Avenue  thence  to  Harlem  for  a  scries  of  tracks,  con- 
ducting into  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  the  Central  and  Hudson  Rive]-,  the  Harlciu,  and  thy 
New  York  and  Boston  lines.  The  legislative  enactment  allowed  tho  city  authorities  to  assume 
half  of  tho  estimated  cost  of  tho  great  undertaking,  and  the  "Fourth  Avenue  improvcnjent,"  as 
it  was  termed,  was  immediately  commenced.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  work,  which  co?i 
$0,600,000,  need  not  be  recounted  here.  Tho  whole  thing  was  a  miuvcl  of  engineering.  Tho 
completion  of  the  side  cut  from  tho  Hudson  River  to  Spuyten  Duyvel  was  the  culmination  of 
the  enterprise.  Soon  after  finishing  this  work,  the  Commodore  inaugurated  his  last  improve- 
ment in  tho  consolidated  New  York  lines — the  laying  of  tlio  two  additional  tracks  upon  the  Cen- 
tral. This  great  effort  was  commenced  in  May,  ISTO,  and  the  last  rail  secured  in  the  fall  of 
the  following  year,  thus  concluding  tlie  series  of  extraardinary  enterprises  conceived  and  ordered  j 

by  a  man  more  than  seventy  years  of  age.     On  August  17,  1SC8,  Commodore  Vauderbilt  was  3 

bereaved  of  the  noble  woman  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  had  been  the  charm  of  his  I 

domestic  life  and  in  an  unusual  degree  tho  sharer  of  his  lalwrs  and  successes.     Thirteen  children  i 

had  been  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  young  couple  in  1S13,  of  whom  ten  survived  tlicm.     On  J 

August  :2I,  ise9,  the  Commodore  was  married  again,  his  second  wife  being  Miss  Frank  Craw-  \ 

ford,  of  Mobile,  Ala.     Some  time  after  this  marriage  Commodore  Yanderbilt  purchased,  at  tho  | 

instigation  of  his  wife,  the  church  subsequently  known  as  the  Church  of  tho  Strangers  in  New 
York  city  at  a  cost  of  850,000,  and  presented  it  to  tho  congregation.  The  more  magnificent 
charity  which  followed  this  in  the  endowment  of  Vanderbilt  Universitj'  at  Nashville  was  also 
the  result  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  intelligent  sympathy.  His  total  donation  to  this  university  was 
nearly  8T0O,000,  which  subsequent  appropriations  raised  to  81,000,000.  On  Jlay  10,  ISTO,  Com- 
modoro Vanderbilt  was  stricken  with  his  last  illness,  and  his  confinement  extended  over  a  pei  iod 
of  eight  months  following.  His  immense  property,  closely  estimated  at  8T0, 000, 000  and  possibly 
reaching  8100,000,000,  was  not  only  a  theme  of  wondering  regard,  but  tho  influence  his  vabt 
interests  in  the  great  enterprises  of  tho  country  gavo  their  pos.sessor  rendered  the  disiiosition  of 
his  wealth  a  subject  of  tho  most  earnest  speculation.  The  remarkable  prevision  of  tho  railroad 
king  had,  however,  guarded  against  all  possibilities  of  tho  dispersion  of  his  property  among  in- 
capablo  or  unworthy  successors.  His  son  William  H.  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  marvellous  fortune  and  its  incumbent  responsibilities.  Tho  will,  providing  generously  for 
all  his  children  and  his  wife,  had  been  made  the  year  previous.  AVith  this  instrument  his  earthly 
work  was  done,  and  he  passed  peacefully  away  on  tho  morning  of  January  -1,  1S77. 
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AMZI  DODD.  I 

Hon.  Amzi  Dodd,  a  distinguished  son  of  New  Jersey,  late  Vice-Chancellor  and  for  ten  years  j 

a  Special  J^jstice  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  that  Commonwealth,  and  since  1SS2  1 

President  of  the  ^Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  was  horn  in  what  is  now  I 

the  Townshiji  of  Montclair,  then  part  of  the  Township  of  Bloomfield,  Essex  County,   N.  J.,  j 

on  March  2,  1823.     Judge  Dodd  descends  from  Daniel  Dodd  (or  Dod,  as  the  name  was  formerly  j 

spelled),  an  English  Puritan  who  came  to  America  about  16iG,  and  whose  son,  also  named  I 

Daniel,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Newark,  being  among  those  of  the  people  of  Branford,  Conn.,  i 

who  settled  there  with  the  Eev.  Abraham  Pierson,  in  1C66.     The  younger  Dodd  was  a  very  j 

able  mathematician,  followed  surveying  as  a  profession,  and  was  honored  in  1C92  by  being  j 

chosen  a  member  of  the  Colonial  General  Assembly.     The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  j 

sketch  was   General  John  Dodd,  who  lived  and  died  in  Bloomfield.      He  was  a  surveyor,  a  | 

local  magistrate,  much  sought  after  and  employed  as  executor,  trustee,  and  conveyancer.     His  j 

son,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Smith  Dodd,  the  father  of  Amzi,  and  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  j 

Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1S13,  was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  a  leading  practitioner  of  n:edicine  j 

in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  his  native  place,  where  he  died,  rich  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-  | 

citizens,  on  September  5,  lSi7.     Doctor  Dodd's  wife,  the  mother  of  Amzi,  was  Maria,  daugliter  j 

of  the  Eev.  Stephen  Grcver,  for  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  j 

and  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  honored  divines  of  his  day.     Amzi  Dodd  was  tho  second  son  of  ' 

his  parents.     He  was  carefully  educated  at  home  and  at  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  and  in  1S39  i 

was  so  well  advanced  in  his  studies  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  admission  to  tho  | 

sophomore  class  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  his  father's  alma  mater.     In  IS-tl  he  had  com-  ■ 

pleted  the  full  course  and  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors,  being  chosen  to  deliver  the  | 

Latin  salutatory  at  the  commencement  in  September  of  that  year.     Among  his  classmates  who  j 

have  risen  to  distinction  may  bo  mentioned  the  Eev.  Dr.  Theodore  Cuyler,  the  eminent  Brooklyn  : 

divine;  Eev.  Dr.  Duffield,  of  Princeton  University;  Francis  P.  Blair,  late  of  Missouri;  John  T. 
Nixon,  United  States  District  Judge;  Edward  W.  Scuddcr,  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court ; 
Eev.  Dr.  Potter,  of  Ohio;  Prof.  A.  Alexander  Hodge,  Hon.  Craig  Biddle,  and  others  in  legal  and 
ministerial  life.  During  the  ensuing  four  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  principally  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  having  the  intention  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  he  read  law  diligently  and  gave  his  vaca- 
tions to  acquiring  a  practical  insight  into  its  intricacies  by  attendance  and  service  in  tho  oflice  of 
Messrs.  Miller  &  Whelpley,  prominent  lawyers  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  In  January,  184S,  ho  was 
duly  licensed  as  an  attorney  and  admitted  to  the  Now  Jersey  bar ;  and  shortly  af  ter\^  ard"  became 
associated  in  legal  business  with  the  Hon.  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuyseu,  then  an  eminent  practi- 
tioner at  the  bar  and  later  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  In  18o0  Mr.  Dodd  severed 
this  connection  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  ofiice  of  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Newark.  For  three  years  ho  held  this  position,  maintaining  his  own  law  offices  and  attending 
to  such  practice  as  came  his  way.  This  finally  grow  to  such  volume  that  he  resigned  tho 
ofiSce  named  in  order  the  more  fully  to  devote  himself  to  regular  professional  work.  Early 
connection  with  corporation  and  fiduciary  affairs  led  him  largely  into  legal  departments  calling 
for  judicial  rather  than  forensic  powers.  Although  occasionally  taking  part  in  litigated  cases 
in  court  he  was  far  less  inclined  to  jury  trials  than  to  arguments  to  the  bench,  in  which  his  in- 
tellect and  also  his  temperament  found  far  more  congenial  exercise.  Mr.  Dodd  early  developed 
ability  as  a  public  speaker.  His  first  effort  of  consequence  was  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  deliv- 
ered in  tho  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newark  in  1851.     "His  panegyric  upon  Washington 
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fell  fiom  his  tonguo  deep,  into  every  heart,  and  for  many  a  day  the  young  orator's  name  -was 
on  every  lip."  Later  efforts,  about  this  time,  were  a  literary  address  at  commencement  at 
Princeton,  and  a  discourse  before  the  Essex  County  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  president. 
Opposed  to  tho  extension  of  slavery  to  the  Territories,  he  was  one  of  that  resolute  little  band  of 
anti-slavery  men  who  raised  their  voices  in  loud  protest  against  the  movement  in  its  favor,  and 
as  a  " Free-Soiler"  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Eepublicau  party  and  became  an  active  cham- 
pion of  its  principles.  In  lS.5tj  ho  was  selected  to  lead  the  fight  in  Essex  and  Hudson  counties, 
being  chosen  as  the  Eepublicau  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  district  they  constituted ;  and  in 
this  campaign,  as  well  as  in  tliat  of  18G0,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Lincoln,  he  won  new 
laurels  as  an  orator.  In  1S03  he  was  elected  b_v  the  Republicans  of  Esses  County  to  tho  New 
Jersey  legislature,  but  declined  a  second  term.  Brilliant,  logical,  and  powerful  as  an  orator,  he 
might,  had  ho  so  v,'illed,  have  achieved  forensic  distinction  equal  to  that  of  his  most  gifted  con- 
temporaries. There  was  that  in  his  natu)-e,  however,  which  inclined  him  to  the  role  of  counsel- 
lor rather  than  to  that  of  advocate;  and  while  gracefully  yielding  to  the  calls  made  upon  him 
to  deliver  lectures  before  lyceums  and  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  greet  his  old  cla.ssmates  at 
Princeton  in  an  anniversary  oration,  he  gradually  relinquished  his  public  oratorical  efiforts, 
the  more  completely  to  devote  himself  to  the  demands  of  professional  work.  Tbe.-;e  demands 
have  been  rather  upon  his  judgment  as  a  man  of  great  legal  attainments  and  professed  knowl- 
edgo  of  business  as  conducted  in  all  pursuits  of  life,  than  upon  his  abilities  as  an  advocate,  and 
in  the  end  have  given  him  as  large  a  field  of  usefulness  and  have  brought  him  as  much  distinc- 
tion and  honor  as  would  have  been  likely  to  result  from  tho  exercise  of  his  oratorical  powers. 
As  a  faithful  attorney,  a  judicious  counsellor,  and  a  master  of  legal  learning,  Mr.  Dodd  became 
widely  known  in  the  State  and  took  rank  with  the  ablest  of  bis  colleagues.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  when  in  ISTl  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  became  so  pressing  that 
Chancellor  Zabriskie  was  obliged  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Yice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Dodd  was 
selected  for  the  pi-isitiou.  Appointed  thereto  by  Govemor  Randolph,  ho  was  immediately  con- 
firmed and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  judicial  office.  In  the  delicate  and  important 
work  thus  assigned  to  him,  he  was  engaged  continuou.sly  until  ISTo,  when  be  resigned.  In 
1872  he  was  nominated  by  Governor  Parker  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  one  of  tho  Special 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  State.  In 
18TS,  toward  the  closo  of  his  term  as  Justice  of  tho  Court,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  wrote  him  as  follows: 

St.\tj;  of  New  Jersey,  Executive  Department,  Trenton,  January  IS,  1878. 
Hon.  Amzi  Dodd,  .\eirark. 

Deai£  Sir: — Although  your  term  of  ofBce  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  does  not  ex- 
pire for  several  weeks,  there  are  reasons  which  seem  to  render  it  advisable  for  me  to  take  meas- 
ures to  fill  tho  appointment  at  an  early  day.  I  do  not  care  to  make  a  nomination  without  fir.-^t 
ascertaining  the  \vi.-,bfs  of  the  party  most  interested,  and  I  therefore  write  to  say  to  you  that  it 
will  afford  me  peculiar  satisfaction  to  be  permitted  to  nominate  you  as  your  own  successor. 
Perhaps  you  will  jiardon  me  for  saying  that  I  am  led  to  this  determination  by  the  high  estimate 
in  which  you  are  held  by  all  who  have  been  thrown  iu  contact  with  j-ou.     Very  truly  and  i 

respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  | 

(Signed)  Geo.  B.  McClellan.  | 


To  this  flattering  and  distinguished  recognition  of  his  services  accompanied  by  so  earnest  a 
suggestion  that  he  accept  re-appointment,  Judge  DoJd  returned  an  affirmative  reply,  wliercupon 
Governor  McClellan  made  the  appointment,  sending  with  his  commission  the  following  comjili 
mcntary  letter: 
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State  op  Nkw  Jersey,  Executive  DEPARTsrENT,  Trextox,  February  7,   1S7S. 
Hon  Amzi  Dodd,  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 

My  Dear  Sir:— I  take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  3-ou  the  new  comnnission  for  the 
office  )'ou  now  hold.  This  appoiutmeut  was  made  solely  iu  consequence  of  your  eminent  merit 
and  without  solicitation  from  any  quarter,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  that  you  have  con- 
sented to  accept  it.     Very  truly  your  friend, 

.   (Signed)  Geo.  B.  McClellai^. 

In  1881  Judge  Dodd  was  again  called  to  serve  the  State  as  Vice-Chancellor,  taking  the 
ofBce  at  the  request  of  Chancellor  Euuyon;  but  in  the  following  year  he  resigned  this  position 
and  also  his  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  being  moved  to  do  so  by 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Newark — a  corporation  w-ith  which  ho  had  been  officially  connected  as 
matheiijatician  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  this  ofDce  he  succeeded  his  friend  Mr.  Lewis  C. 
Grover,  who  had  resigned.  In  1ST5  Judge  Dodd  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Riparian  Commissioners  bj'  Governor  Bedle,  and  held  that  position  until  April,  1S87. 
In  1876  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho  State  appointed  him  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  Jersej- 
Soldiers'  Home.  In  this  service — a  gratuitous  one — ho  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day, 
laboring  with  zeal  and  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  interests  of  these  veteran  wards  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  though  of  pronounced  Kepublican  political  views,  the 
several  public  offices  he  has  held  have  been  by  appointments  received  from  Democratic  adminis- 
trations, and,  it  is  to  be  added,  unsolicited  on  his  part.  From  May,  1S71,  to  February,  1882, 
as  has  already  appeared,  j\lr.  Dodd  was  engaged  in  judicial  duties.  His  opinions  as  an  equity 
judge  are  to  be  found  in  the  New^  Jersey  Eeports,  volumes  23  to  3-i  inclusive;  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  the  court  of  last  resort  for  tho  review  of  the  Supremo, 
Chancery,  and  inferior  courts,  his  opinions  are  in  volumes  30  to  42  inclusive.  They  are  re- 
garded by  legal  men  as  possessing  superior  merit  and  belonging  to  the  best  class  of  juridical  pro- 
ductions. Some  of  them  have  become  authoritative  cases  in  important  questions.  One  of  the 
most  notable  is  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  against  tho  National  Railway  Com- 
pany, decided  in  1873  and  recorded  in  Volume  7,  C.  E.  Gr.  441.  Tho  decree  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Dodd  in  this  case  was  supported  by  a  train  of  argumentation  so  clear  and  conclusive  that  no 
appeal  was  taken  from  it,  though  great  property  interests  as  well  as  public  questions  of  great 
importance  were  involved.  The  result  of  the  injunction  issued  against  the  defendant  prohibit- 
ing tho  construction  of  the  proposed  road  was  the  passage  soon  after  of  the  general  railroad  law 
of  the  Slate,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  law  was  the  uecessarj- 
means  for  obtaining  what  tho  judicial  tribunals  under  e.xisting  laws  could  not  assume  to 
supply.  In  a  well-known  historical  account  of  New  Jersey  legislation,  this  celebrated  case  is 
spoken  of  as  follows: 

"Chancellor  Zabriskio  was  in  Europe  at  the  time,  and  the  application  for  injunction  re- 
straining the  construction  of  tho  new  road  was  made  to  Arazi  Dudd,  tho  A'ice-Chancellor,  tho 
peer  of  tho  Chancellor  in  legal  skill  and  learning.  Tho  hearing  extL-nded  during  several  months. 
The  Chancery  Court  rooms,  tho  morning  ho  read  his  opinion,  wero  crowded  to  suffocation.  The 
excitement  created  by  the  decision  was  simply  enormous.  Coming  on  the  eve  of  the  decisive 
battle  between  the  two  corporations  in  the  halls  of  tho  legislature,  then  in  session,  its  impor- 
tance may  bo  imagined,  but  its  effect  can  scarcely  bo  described.  The  Vice-Chancellor  was  praised 
and  denounced  by  turns,  commended  for  having  stamped  on  a  vicious  abuse  of  the  State's  high- 
est prerogative,  and  denounced  by  the  men  who  had  expected  to  profit  by  the  fraud.  His  deci- 
sion helped  to  give  new  force  to  the  drift  of  public  sentiment.  The  people  had  been  impatient  of 
the  monopoly  that  sought  to  keep  every  competing  lino  out  of  tho  State,  and  their  sympathies 
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had  been  given  to  those  interested  in  Ibe  new  line  movement.  But  the  suspicions  with  which 
the  revelcitions  made  during  the  course  of  this  litigation  had  covered  them,  now  made  tlieni 
objects  of  distrust.  The  only  escajje  from  these  men  on  the  one  side  and  the  legislative  monop- 
oly on  the  other  was  a  bill  that  should  open  the  way  for  the  use  of  the  soil  to  all  roads  with 
wise  restrictions ;  and  so  au  enormous  impulse  was  given  to  the  demand  for  a  free  and  genera) 
railroad  enactment." 

Retiring  from  judicial  life  in  1SS2  to  become  the  President  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  had  been  for  many  years  the  advising  mathematician  and  one 
of  its  directors,  Mr.  Dodd  has  since  given  his  attention  to  the  large  affairs  of  that  great  insti- 
tution. Ho  succeeded  as  mathematician  tho  lato  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Justice  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  tho  United  States.  The  love  of  mathematical  studies,  common  to  both,  was  indulged 
during  many  years  jirior  to  the  Justice's  death  in  their  letters  to  each  other  on  scientific  and  | 

literary  topics.     The  fondness  of  Judge  Bradley  for  studies  in  most  of  the  departments  of  knowl-  | 

edge  is  well  known.     His  letters  evince  his  appreciation  of  the  like  taste  and  pursuits  in  Mr.  j 

Dodd:  whose  largo  collection  of  books,  new  and  old,  relating  to  science,  literature,  history,  and  | 

theology,  has  long  made  his  home  tbo  most  attractive  of  places  to  himself  for  recreation  from  | 

professional  work,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  bis  family  and  friends.     In  IST-l  ho  received  the  > 

degree  of  LL.D.  from  bis  Alma  Mater.     Judge  Dodd's  active  and  useful  life  has  been  abso-  j 

lutely  free  from  sensational  atten)pts  to  arrest  public  attention  and  singularly  devoid  of  osten-  | 

tation  ;  yet  no  man  in  the  Stato  is  better  known,  more  highly  respected,  or  more  popular.     His  j 

entire  career  has  been  marked  by  uprightness,  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  devotion  to  duty,  and  j 

zeal  in  the  public  interest  have  signalized  every  step  of  his  advance.     Married  in  1SD2  to  Jliss  j 

Jane  Frame,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Frame  of  Bloomficld,  he  resided  in  the  city  of  Kewark  ! 

until  the  summer  of  ISOO,  when  ho  removed  to  his  present  homo  in  Bloomfleld.  His  domestic 
life  has  been  a  delightful  one,  and  the  social  position  of  his  family  has  always  been  second  to  | 

none.     Of  the  nine  children  of  tho  marriage,  three  daughters  and  three  sons  are  living.     The  j 

eldest,  Julia,  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.D.,  principal  of  the  Hampton,  (Va.)  Normal  | 

and  Agricultural  Institute,  the  able  successor  of  General  Armstrong,  its  famous  founder.     One  of  j 

tbo  daughters,  Caroline,  is  the  wife  of  Leonard  Richards,  a  Kew  York  merchant,  and  the  third,  ' 

Ix)uise,  unmarried,  resides  with  her  parents.     One  of  tho  sons,  William  S.  Dodd,  is  a  lawyer;  ' 

one,  Edward  Whclpley  Dodd,  is  in  business,  and  the  third,  Joseph  Smith  Dodd,  is  a  practising 
physician. 
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GRENVILLE   M.  DODGE. 

Major-Gekeral  Gren-^tlle  Mellen  Dodge,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  engineer,  mili- 
tary oommander,  railroad  projector  and  financier,  and  ex-meinber  of  Congress,  was  born  at 
Danvers,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  April  12,  1S31.  His  grandfatlier.  Captain  Solomon  Dodge,  of 
riowley,  Mass.,  was  descended  from  one  of  two  brothers  named  Dodge,  who  emigrated  from 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Essex  Count)'.  His  father,  Sylvauus  Dodge, 
born  November  25,  ISOO,  at  Rowley,  married,  iSIovember  22,  1S27,  Miss  Julia  T.  Phillips,  born 
at  Rowley',  Alass.,  January  23,  1S02.  The  first  child  of  this  marriage  named  GrenviDc  Mellen, 
after  the  somewhat  noted  poet  of  that  name,  died  in  infancy,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
the  second  child,  was  given  the  name  of  his  deceased  brother.  In  1843  Jlr.  Sylvanus  Dodge 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  South  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years  ho  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  retaining  the  position  undisturbed  during  several  changes  of  administration, 
and  voluntarily  resigning  it  to  go  to  the  West.  Grcnville  was  a  busy  boy  in  his  earlier  years, 
aiding  his  father  during  the  winter  in  his  bookstore,  attached  to  the  post-office.  While  avail- 
ing himself  of  every  opjiortunity  to  attend  school,  he  worked  from  tho  time  he  was  ten  years  old 
during  tho  summer  driving  a  butcher's  cart  and  in  the  grocery  store  of  Lambert  &  IMcrrill. 
From  ISIO  to  lSi4  ho  had  charge  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  on  the  celebrated  farm  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Lander,  marketing  them  in  Salem.  During  his  leisure  time  he  fitted  himself  for 
college,  and  in  18-47  entered  the  Military  University  at  Norwich.  Vt.,  and  there  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  study,  also  taking  at  Norwich  a  practical  course  of  civil  and  military 
engineering  under  Captain  Aldeu  Partridge,  former  Commandant  of  West  Point.  In  ISril, 
being  fully  qualified  as  a  civil  engineer,  he  went  West,  settling  first  at  Peru,  111.,  where  ho  im- 
mediately engaged  in  professional  work.  He  particijiated  in  the  surveys  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  and  in  the  construction  of  tho  Chicago  and  Ruck  Island  and  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley 
Railroad,  and  in  lSo3  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Railroad  of  Iowa,  now  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  line.  In  the  same  year,  having 
removed  to  Iowa  City,  he  explored  and  examined  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  became 
convinced  that  the  great  Pacific  Railway  would  have  its  starting-point  where  it  now  is,  at 
Council  Bluffs  or  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri  River.  At  Council  Bluffs,  therefore,  he  decided  to  fix 
his  permanent  residence,  and  that  has  been  his  home  since  November,  lSo4.  His  younger 
brother,  Nathan  P.  Dodge,  chose  the  same  place  for  his  future  home,  and  in  1S5C  his  father  and 
mother  also  removed  there.  In  the  fall  of  1S;J4  Grenville  made  a  claim  and  opened  a  farm  on 
the  Elkhorn  River  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  in  February,  1855,  entered  upon  it.  The 
Indians  at  this  time  vigorously  resented  tho  advance  of  the  white  settlers,  and  after  struggling 
against  them  for  six  months  Mr.  Dodge  returned  to  Council  Bluffs.  Following  his  example  his 
brother  Nathan  and  also  his  father  took  up  sections  of  land  adjoining  his  in  Nebraska,  but,  like 
him,  they  too  were  forced  by  the  Indians  temporarily  to  abandon  their  claims,  but  finally  entered 
and  lived  upon  them.  !Mr.  Sylvanus  Dodge  and  his  son  Nathan  were  both  active  in  the  work 
of  developing  and  organizing  the  Territory  of  Nebraska.  The  former  was  appointed  Register  of 
tho  United  States  Land  Office  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided.  He  died  in  1872,  aged 
seventj'  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Council  Bluffs,  Grenville  busied  himself  for  several  ^-cars  in 
making  surveys  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  railways,  and  also  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
other  occupations,  including  banking,  mercantile  business,  and  tho  purchase  and  sale  of  real 
estate.     In  the  affairs  of  the  growing  town  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part,  and  became 
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quite  conspicuous  as  Captain  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Giuards,  a  company  which  he  raised  in  1S50 
and  for  the  command  of  which  he  was  well  fitted  hy  natural  qualifications,  no  less  than  by  his 
military  training  at  the  Norwich  Univei-sity.  The  opening  of  the  rebellion  found  him  a  prominent 
man  of  affairs  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  still  in  command  of  the  Guards.  When  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  there  was  no  hesitation  on  his  part  as  to  which  side  he  should  espouse  or  what  cours»  pur- 
sue, and  he  promptly  volunteered  with  bis  little  command  for  any  service.  Though  declining 
for  the  time  the  proffered  company,  believing  that  its  best  place  was  where  it  was,  in  guartl  on 
the  frontier,  the  Governor  of  Iowa  gladly  accepted  Captain  Dodge's  personal  services  and  imme- 
diately appointed  him  an  aide  on  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  this  capac- 
ity Colonel  Dodge  performed  wondei-s,  visiting  with  great  rapidity  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
including  the  national  capital,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Secretary  Cameron,  and  in 
the  face  of  great  difficulties  secured  for  his  State  six  thousand  stand  of  arms  at  an  immense 
saving  of  money.  He  likewise  visited  New  York,  where  he  made  favorable  contracts  for  mili- 
tary supplies,  and  also  aided  in  the  negotiation  of  an  issue  of  State  bonds.  "While  in  Washing- 
ton he  modestly  declined  to  permit  his  name  to  be  offered  for  a  brigadier-generalship,  and  also 
refused  a  captaincy  in  the  regular  army.  Determined  to  secure  his  services,  Secretary  Came- 
ron telegraphed  to  Governor  Kirkwood  of  Iowa  that  he  would  accept  another  regiment  from 
that  State  provided  Dodge  could  have  command.  The  Governor  acceded  and  Colonel  Dodge 
on  his  roturn  home  speedily  organized  the  '■  Fourth  Iowa" — of  which  his  old  command  became 
"Company  B"' — and  also  a  battery  which  took  his  name  and  was  attached  to  his  regiment. 
With  this  double  command  Colonel  Dodge  entered  the  field  in  July,  ISCl,  beginning  operations 
before  his  men  were  mustered  into  the  Cnited  States  service  by  a  forced  march  to  the  relief  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  Iowa,  then  daily  expecting  the  advance  of  a  large  body  of  rebels  under 
General  Poindexter.  The  rapidity  and  boldness  of  his  forward  movement  created  a  panic 
among  the  insurgents  and  they  fled  before  him  in  all  directions.  Colonel  Dodge  then  returned 
to  Council  Bluffs,  completed  the  organization  of  his  command,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  In  August  ho  reported  with  his  regiment  and  battery  to  General  Fremont 
at  St.  Louis.  In  the  following  October  he  was  ordered  to  the  frontier  post  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  of 
which  he  was  placed  in  command.  On  the  occasion  of  his  first  taking  the  field  Colonel  Dodge 
exhibited  a  faculty  for  which  he  was  afterwards  greatly  distinguished — that  of  collecting  in- 
formation about  the  enemy.  Upon  assuming  command  at  Rolla,  he  displayed  the  same  soldierly 
quality,  and  in  the  several  expeditious  which  he  led  from  that  place  against  the  enemy  he  was 
always  successful.  In  December,  1S61,  he  received  his  first  wound — a  painful  but  fortunately 
not  dangerous  one  in  the  thigh.  Assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the 
Southwest,  January  21,  1SG2,  he  commanded  the  advance  in  the  movement  on  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  captured  that  city  on  February  13.  Pursuing  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  southward, 
he  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Cane  and  Sugar  creeks,  and  on  February  ■2Tth  defeated 
Gates'  command  at  Blackburn's  Mills,  Ark.  In  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  6th,  7th,  and  Sth. 
Colonel  Dodge  was  specially  distinguished,  not  only  for  great  personal  bravery,  but  for  wisdom 
in  council,  readiness  of  resource,  and  celerity  of  movement.  On  the  first  day  of  the  fighting  he 
was  hotly  engaged  and  lost  nearly  a  third  of  his  command.  Part  of  the  time  his  brigade  hold 
Price's  entire  force  (twelve  thousand  men)  in  check.  In  this  battle  every  field-ofiicer  in  his 
brigade  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel  Dodge  himself  was  wounded  and  had  four  horses 
shot  under  him,  three  being  killed,  one  receiving  twenty  balls.  For  his  gallantry  and  sei-iices  in 
this  battle  Colonel  Dodge  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  his  being  the  first  pro- 
motion accorded.  Upon  his  recovery  from  his  wounds,  he  reported  for  duty  by  telegraph. 
May  12th.  On  June  11th,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Columbus.  Ky.,  and  upon  him 
devolved  the  responsible  duty  of  superintending  the  rebuilding  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
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wliich  bad  been  wholl\-  destroyed  by  the  Confederates  in  their  retreat  soutb-svard.  This  work 
he  executed  promptly  and  successful]}'.  In  a  sharp  skiruiisb  with  the  enemy  about  the  middle 
of  June  he  narrowly  escaped  death,  but  managed  to  capture  the  opjwsing  force.  Promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Central  Division  of  Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at  Trenton,  Tenn.,  he 
signalized  the  distinction  by  the  capture  of  several  towns  and  by  the  defeat  of  Villipigue  on  the 
Hatcbie  River,  after  which  his  command  was  enlarged  and  his  headquarters  were  again  estab- 
lished at- Columbus.  The  capture  of  General  Faulkner  and  his  forces  near  Island  Xo.  10  drew 
the  attention  of  Grant  (who  had  succeeded  Halleck)  to  General  Dodge  and  caused  him  to  be 
assigned  first  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Division,  District  of  AVest  Tennessee,  and  later  to 
that  of  the  First  Divi.sion,  Anny  of  the  Tennessee.  Thus  began  a  warm  friend.ship  which  in- 
creased with  years  and  was  maintained  unbroken  until  Grant's  death.  In  the  spring  of  1SC>3 
General  Dodge  defeated  the  Confederate  forces  under  Forrest  and  other  conspicuous  ofEcers. 
He  organized  negro  troops,  fed  loyal  refugees,  maintained  a  constant  watch  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  stores  and  supplies,  intended  for  the  support  of  Bragg's 
army,  valued  by  the  Confederate  authorities  at  $21,000,000.  In  addition  he  built  or  destroyed 
railroads  as  required.  His  able  services  during  the  campaign  of  Vicksburg  were  honestly  and 
fully  appreciated  by  General  Grant,  who  ofBcially  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  all  his  reconi- 
raeadatious  for  promotion  for  this  great  victory,  and  thereafter  invariably  referred  to  him  in 
terms  of  the  warme.st  praise.  While  on  his  way  to  the  relief  of  Eosecrans  after  the  battle  of 
Chickauiapga,  General  Grant  wrote  instructions  to  Sherman,  who  was  bringing  forward  the 
reinforcements  he  had  ordered  to  Chattanooga,  saying:  "The  division  thus  relieved  bring  for- 
ward under  General  Dodge.  He  is  an  able  ofucer;  one  whom  you  can  rely  ui)on  in  any  emer- 
gency." But  badly  as  Grant  wanted  General  Dodge  at  Chattanooga,  owing  to  his  having  few 
equals  as  a  fighter,  he  needed  him  more  to  strengthen  his  transportation  facilities,  as  he  bad  no 
equals  in  railroad  construction.  Ordered  to  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  ICashville  and  Decatur 
Railroad,  General  Dodge  pi'osecuted  it  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  completing  the  entire  line  in 
six  weeks,  in  the  mean  time  subsisting  his  widely  scattered  command  off  the  enemy's  country, 
and  capturing  Decatur,  Ala.,  in  a  well-planned  night  attack,  with  all  its  garrison.  Gener.il 
Dodge  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  in  the  battle  of  Resac.-»  and  in 
all  the  great  battles  of  Sherman's  memorable  Atlanta  campaign.  At  the  battle  of  Rufi's  Mills 
he  defeated  an  assault  from  the  entire  corps  of-  General  Hood.  A  signal  feat  of  engineering 
about  this  time  was  his  construction  of  a  double-track  bridge,  seventeen  hundred  feet  long,  across 
the  Chattahoochee,  at  Eoswell,  Ga.  On  June  4,  1S64,  General  Dodge  was  commissioned  a  Ma- 
jor-Geueral  of  Volunteers.  He  fought  with  great  distinction  and  gallantry  in  several  important 
engagements  between  that  date  and  August  ITth  following,  when  he  was  again  dangerously 
wounded  by  a  rebel  sharpshooter  while  inspecting  the  enemy's  works  from  the  picket-line. 
During  this  period  occurred  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  regarding  which  the  reports  of  both  tbo 
Union  and  Confederate  comm.inders  are  surprisingly  meagre.  In  this  battle,  fought  July  22d, 
which  was  of  major  importance  and — as  described  by  a  veteran  of  many  fights — a  most  hotly 
contested  one,  General  Dodge  was  specially  distinguished.  He  commanded  one  of  the  throe 
corps  in  the  field  constituting  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  of  which  the  gallant  McPherson, 
who  lost  his  life  in  this  battle,  was  the  chief.  The  other  two  corps  were  commanded  by  Logan 
and  Blair.  When  Sherman's  forces,  consisting  of  this  army,  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
under  Thomas,  and  of  the  Ai-my  of  the  Ohio  under  Schofield.  moved  into  position  in  the  advance 
on  Atlanta,  General  Dodge's  command  was  accidentally  crowded  out  of  its  place  in  the  line  and 
was  ordered  by  McPherson  to  make  a  detour  to  the  rear  and  take  position  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Union  line.  The  night  previous,  about  three-quarters  of  Hood's  forces,  including  Hardee's 
corps  and  all  the  Confederate  cavalry   (about  forty  thousand  men,  all  told),  quietly  marched 
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by  the  southeast  out  of  Atlanta,  leaving  the  remaining  troops  to  occupy  Sherman's  attention, 
and  by  daylight  had  gained  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Union  left  Hank.  The  object  (as  shown 
by  Hood's  orders)  was  to  carry  at  all  hazards  the  Union  entrenchments  on  the  left.  In  press- 
ing forward  to  execute  this  design  the  Confederates  quite  unexpectedly  encountered  General 
Dodge's  command,  then  on  its  way  to  the  extreme  left.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  General 
Dodge  had  with  him  but  about  forty -five  hundred  men,  two  of  his  brigades  being  on  detached 
duty  distant  from  the  field,  a  third  employed  in  holding  Decatur,  and  a  battery  having  been  left 
to  strengthen  Blair.  This  force,  having  crossed  the  railroad  from  Decatur,  had  halted  in  an  open 
field  to  the  south  of  it,  where  it  was  rejoined  by  its  commander,  who  had  been  in  advance  to 
select  a  position.  While  General  Dodge  at  this  point,  and  McPherson  (who  had  just  left  Sher- 
man), Logan,  and  Blair  at  another,  were  occupied  with  luncheon,  Hardee's  skirmishers,  com- 
ing out  of  the  surrounding  woods,  opened  oi*^  Dodge's  men.  Theso  latter  were  veterans,  dis- 
ciplined and  courageous,  and  possessed  implicit  confidence  in  the  bravery  and  judgment  of  their 
leader.  In  an  instant  they  were  on  the  defensive;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of 
their  position,  held  it  without  wavering.  General  Dodge  took  in  the  situation  as  if  by  inspiration, 
and,  detecting  a  momentary  embarrassment  in  the  advancing  foe,  ordered  a  charge  v.-hich  routed 
the  Confederates  at  this  point  and  effectively  checked  their  forward  movement.  McPhcrson 
reached  the  field  just  in  time  to  witness  Dodge's  brilliant  success,  and  generou.sly  applauded'it. 
He  then  rode  ofl'  in  the  direction  of  Blair's  corps — where  the  strife  had  already  begun.  He  mot 
his  death  at  2  p.m.,  while  riding  to  Blair,  having  despatched  most  of  his  aides  in  various  direc 
tions  with  orders.  The  roar  of  the  attack  upon  Dodge's  division  first  apprised  the  other  Union 
commanders  of  the  Confederate  movement,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  had  a  definite  compre- 
hension of  it.  Sherman,  at  a  distance,  naturally  relied  ou  his  ablo  and  tried  subordinates.  As 
McPherson  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  tho  firing,  Logan  followed,  but  concluding  from  indica- 
tions that  a  great  battle  was  imminent  in  which  his  corps  would  be  called  upon  to  participate, 
ho  returned  to  it.  Later,  in  response  to  an  order  from  McPherson,  a  brigade  of  Logan's  was 
rapidly  moved  up  to  Blair's  neighborhood,  but  arrived  to  find  the  position  it  wa^?  directed  to  take 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Mcpherson's  death  was  soon  afterward  discovered ;  and  about  an  hour 
subsequently,  three  o'clock,  Logan  took  command  of  tho  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  But  previ- 
ously to  this  General  Dodge  had  again  defeated  the  attempt  of  tho  Confederates  to  rout  or  flank 
his  corps,  and  had  captured  a  number  of  prisoners — finding  among  them  the  papers  of  Mc- 
Pherson. In  the  mean  time  General  Strong,  of  General  McPherson's  staff,  had  found  and  brought 
in  the  dead  body  of  his  unfortunate  chief.  The  brigade  of  his  corps  at  Decatur  had  likewise 
successfully  resisted  the  assault  of  Wheeler's  (Confederate)  cavalry  at  that  point,  and  materi- 
ally assisted  in  defeating  Hood's  calculations.  The  Confederate  assault  from  the  direction  of 
Atlanta  reached  the  whole  front  of  tho  Army  of  tho  Tennessee.  At  one  point  tho  Union  line 
was  penetrated,  and  guns,  works,  etc.,  were  captured.  In  this  emergency  Logan  called  for  a 
brigade  from  Dodge,  and  Mercey's  brigade  from  the  Second  Division  was  despatched  on  the 
double-quick  to  assist  in  repairing  the  disaster.  These  pushed  at  once  to  the  assault,  and,  as- 
sisted with  alacrity  by  the  Fifteenth  Corps  men,  carried  everything  before  them.  The  Confed- 
erates pursued  tho  conflict  until  night,  when  they  reluctantly  yielded  the  struggle,  not  having 
been  ablo  at  any  time  during  its  continuance  to  strike  tho  Union  lines  heavily  and  simultane- 
ously from  front  and  rear.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Dodge's  timely  and  vigorous  assault  upon 
Hardee's  corps  so  completely  broke  it  up  that  it  took  several  hours  to  recover,  and  thus  failed 
to  co-operate  as  effectively  as  it  might  have  done,  otherwise,  with  the  movement  from  Atlanta. 
Upon  this  success  of  Dodge's  hangs  the  defeat  of  Hood's  plans.  Tho  wound  received  August 
I7th  was  in  the  head,  and  terminated  General  Dodge's  connection  with  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
General  Sherman  retained  him  in  his  hospital  until  the  movement  in  the  rear  of  Atlanta,  when 
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he  was  taken  to  Nashville  aud  then  north,  spending  two  weeks  at  Esty  Point  on  invitation  of 
General  Grant,  until  his  recovery.  General  Dodge's  army  experience  included  over  forty  battles 
and  skirmibbes,  in  three  of  which  he  had  sustained  severe  wounds,  and  once  was  reported  killed. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  during  his  travels  north  and  east,  following  his  recovery,  he  was 
everywhere  tendered  an  ovation.  Upon  reporting  again  for  duty,  General  Sherman  assigned 
him  to  the  command  of  a  column  designed  to  operate  from  Vicksburg  upon  Jlobilo  from  the 
rear,  but  before  reaching  this  point  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri, General  Rosecrans  being  relieved.  This  command  was  given  b}-  tlie  President  at  the  in- 
stance of  General  Grant.  General  Dodge's  promptness  in  denuding  his  department  of  troops  to 
assist  General  Thomas  at  Nashville  probably  had  much  to  do  with  tho  latter's  glorious  victory. 
His  work  in  tho  State  of  Missouri  called  for  administrative  ability  of  tho  highest  order  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  firmness  and  skill  of  a  professional  soldier.  Not  the  least  important  of  his  service 
was  the  remarkably  able  manner  in  which  he  aided  in  suppressing  tho  Indian  war  then-  raging 
on  the  plains,  which,  by  tho  merging  in  his  command  of  the  Department  of  Kansas  and  the  Ter- 
ritories, were  placed  under  his  jurisdiction.  During  the  Vicksburg  campaign  General  Dodge 
had  been  called  to  Washington  by  President  Lincoln,  who  wished  his  advice  jiarticularly  with 
reference  to  the  selection  of  tho  initial  point  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  Union  Pacific  Pailroad  was  already  in  process  of  construction.  General  Dodge  had  long  en- 
tertained the  dream  of  a  trans-continental  road,  aud  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  tho  subject.     When  military  operations  were  at  an  end  he  resigned  from  the  army  j 

to  continue  his  services  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  as  Chief  Engineer.     He  had  during  the  | 

war   been  in  correspondence  with  Duraut,   Eeed,  Doy,   Dix,  aud  others,  touching  the  great  j 

scheme  of  a  Pacific  railway.     He  took  charge  of  the  actual  work  in  ISCC.     His  first  surveys  in  | 

this  regard  had  been  made  in  1S53,  and  the  line  developed  in  his  earl}'  reconuoissauccs  was  sub-  j 

stantially  that  finally  adopted,  and  has  been  generally  approved  by  experts  after  tho  most  crit-  | 

ical  examination.     Besides  the  solution  of  these  engineering  problems  ho  was  charged  with  j 

secui'ing  right  of  way,  the  disposition  of  lands,  and  the  company's  interests  generally  west  of  1 

the  Missouri  River.  Ho  foresaw  tho  development  of  the  Northwest,  and  urged  upon  tho  com- 
pany  the  importance  of  a  branch  to  Montana  and  tho  through  line  to  Portland,  Oregon.     Al-  \ 

thougli  ho  was  not  without  critics  and  opposition,  ho  po.sscsscd  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  i 

tho  company  all  tlirough  the  work;  aud  when,  on  May  15,  1S69,  the  last  spike  was  driven,  ho 
was  in  truth  the  most  conspicuous  engineer  in  the  world,  aud  received  himdreds  of  congratula- 
tions. In  ISGG  General  Dodge  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  Iowa.  Ho  was  distinguished  as  a  working  member,  and  possessed  great  influence;  but  not 
finding  politics  to  his  taste,  ho  declined  a  re-election.  His  acquaintance  and  association  with 
public  men  have  been  most  extensive,  and  his  friendships  with  some  of  the  most  notable  char- 
acters in  contemporaneous  history  have  been  and  continue  warm  and  enduring.  To  the  esteem 
in  which  bo  was  held  by  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Sherman,  reference  has  already  been  made.  His 
acquaintance  with  Slieridan  began  in  ISCl,  and  ripened  into  a  warm  personal  friendship. 
With  General  Rawlins  he  was  very  intimate,  and  on  his  death  he  was  oft'ered  the  portfolio  of 
Secretary  of  War  in  President  Granfs  Cabinet,  but  was  unable  to  accept  it  on  account  of  his 
work  with  the  Union  Pacific.  General  Dodge,  in  1SC9,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailroad,  agreed  to  accept  a  prominent  position  in  the  internal  improvements  for  the 
Empire  of  China,  his  namo  having  been  presented  to  Ambassador  Burlingame  for  that  position 
by  President  Grant;  but  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Burlingame  temporarily  ended  negotiations, 
and  other  engagements  prevented  tho  offer  being  entertained.  In  1S8G  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment again  urged  liim  in  visit  China  and  take  charge  of  the  work,  but  tho  request  could  nut  lie 
complied  with.     General  Dodge  was  apjiointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  California  and  Texas  Rail- 
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way  Construction  Company  in  1S71,  and  after  building  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Ivailruad  frciin 
Shreveport,  La.,  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  from  Marshall  via  Texarkana  to  Sherman,  completed  thi- 
surveys  of  this  lino  along  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  San  Uiego, 
a  total  distance  of  about  nineteen  hundred  miles;  in  the  mean  time  putting  fully  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  road  under  construction,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  built  when  the  panic  of  IST-i 
put  a  stop  to  operations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ".Union  Pacific,"  this  great  work  was  conducted 
under  military  protection,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  on  the  iilains  being  unceasing.  Owing  to 
the  suffering  occasioned  by  his  wounds,  General  Dodge  spent  considerable  time  in  Europe  between 
1S7-1  and  1870,  and  while  abroad  was  commissioned  by  General  Grant  to  confer  with  the  distin- 
guished engineers  of  Germany  and  Italy,  who  were  then  constructing  the  famous  St.  Gotbard 
tunnel  under  the  Alps.  Other  engineering  works  of  magnitude  and  internal  improvements 
generally  throughout  Europe  engaged  his  attention,  and,  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the 
ablest  engineers  of  the  age,  ho  was  often  consulted  by  the  European  experts,  notably  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Eu.ssian  trans-continental  lino  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Pacific,  through  Siberu. 
He  has  the  credit  of  suggesting  to  the  French  Government  tlie  system  of  cheap  railways  tliat 
were  built  as  agricultural  roads.  While  in  the  United  States  during  these  years  ho  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  State  of  Iowa  as  commissioner  charged  with  the  building  of  an  asylum 
for  tho  deaf  and  dumb  at  Des  Moines,  and  also  of  the  State  capitol.  In  January,  ISSO,  he  began 
a  new  series  of  stupendous  railway  operations,  which  have  played  a  most  important  part  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  First  organizing  and  becoming  President  of 
the  Pacific  Eailwfiy  Improvement  Company,  he  completed  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Fort  Worth  to  El  Paso,  and  made  the  survey  to  San  Francisco  via  Prescott,  Ariz.  The  inten- 
tion then  was  to  unite  the  "Texas  and  Pacific"  with  tho  "Union  Pacific"  on  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  in  Southern  Utah,  and  jointly  build  one  line  to  the  coast.  About  tho  middle  of  ISSO 
he  organized  and  became  President  of  the  International  Railway  Improvement  Company,  and 
built  tho  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railroad  from  Fort  Worth  to  Taylor,  Tex.,  and  also  the 
International  and  Great  Noi  them  Railroad  from  San  Antonio  to  Laredo.  In  the  same  3'ear  he 
organized  and  became  President  of  the  American  Railway  Improvement  Company,  and  built  the 
New  Orleans  and  Pacific  Railroad  from  Shreveport  to  New  Orleans,  opening  up  some  ten  thou- 
sand miles  of  new  railroad  lines  to  the  commerce  of  that  port.  His  untiring  energy  now  took 
Jiold  on  the  neighboring  rrpublic  of  Mexico,  and  organizing  in  ISS-i  the  Oriental  Construction 
Company,  ho  made  the  surveys  and  partially  built  the  railroad  from  Laredo,  by  way  of  Meir  and 
Victoria,  to  the  City  of  Mexico — in  this  great  engineering  work  conquering  the  eight-thousand- 
feet  altitude  of  the  ^Mexican  table-lands  by  a  continuous  grade  of  eighty  feet  to  the  mile.  Under 
tho  Presidency  of  General  Grant  he  served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Mexican  Southern  Railroad 
Company,  and  succeeded  to  its  Presidency  on  the  death  of  his  chief.  The  surveys  for  this  road 
from  tho  capital  to  tho  Pacific  coast  were  conducted  under  his  supervision.  Tho  construction  of 
the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway  from  Fort  Worth  to  Texlino,  another  important  piece 
of  work  carried  forward  by  him  between  ISSl  and  ISSO,  required  tho  organization  of  three  sep- 
arate companies,  in  each  of  which  he  was  the  executive.  One  of  his  latest  engineering  labors 
followed  tho  oi'ganization  of  tho  Colorado  and  Texas  Railway  Construction  Company — and  of 
which  ho  became  President — and  included  the  building  of  the  Denver,  Texas,  and  Fort  Worth 
Railroad  from  tho  Texas  line  to  Pueblo,  which,  combined  with  the  Denver,  Texas,  and  Gulf 
Railroad,  running  from  Pueblo  to  Denver,  subsequently  purchased,  gave  the  first  outlet  to  tide- 
water on  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico  for  the  entire  northwest  territory.  This  road  is  now  known  as  the 
Union  Pacific,  Denver,  and  Gulf  Railroad,  of  which  General  Dodge  was  President  during  1S91- 
92.  It  is  admitted  by  experts  that  as  a  locating  engineer  General  Dodge  stands  almost  unri- 
valled.    His  ])luck,  energy,  skill,  and  personal  bravery  have  been  very  important  adjuncts  in 
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his  engineering  labors,  and  in  every  one  of  them  have  stamped  him  as  a  man  who  might  be 
trusted  to  wrestle  with  hostile  forces,  whether  human  or  natural.  It  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  his  chosen  work  for  years  after  leaving  the  army  was  scarcely  less  perilous  than  actual 
military  service,  for  again  and  again  ho  was  forced  to  do  battle  with  savage  foes  on  the  plains, 
and,  in  addition,  had  to  brave  the  forces  of  nature  in  their  most  rugged  mood.  Where  he  had 
dealings  with  the  Indians  ho  made  them  friends,  for  they  respected  his  bravery  and  he  respected 
his  word.  General  Dodge's  relations  with  his  old  companions  in  arms  have  been  maintained 
with  unbroken  cordiality  down  to  the  present  day.  By  the  great  leaders  of  the  Union  armies 
he  was  beloved.  In  1S91,  on  the  death  of  General  Sherman,  ho  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as 
President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  served  also  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Grant  Monument  Association  and  as  President  of  the  Grant  Birthday  Association;  and  on  the 
day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Grant  Monument  in  ^'ew  York  City,  April  27,  1897,  was  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  imposing  pageant,  composed  of  regular  troops,  veterans,  and  militia,  and  num- 
bering some  fifty-eight  thousand  men,  which  paraded  at  "Eiverside"  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  members— and  Commander  for  the  State  of  New  York— of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic,  and  is  a 
prominent  member  of  many  military  and  social  bodies  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country 
shows  no  abatement,  for  ho  has  taken  an  active  part  in  every  Presidential  campaign  since  the 
election  of  Lincoln,  and  has  frequently  sat  as  a  delegate-at-large  in  the  national  Republican 
conventions.  His  great  interests  have  identified  him  of  late  fully  as  much  with  New  York  as 
with  Iowa,  and  he  is  no  less  well  known  and  regarded  in  the  metropolis  than  at  Council  BluiTs, 
where  he  maintains  a  modest  home.  In  commemoration  of  his  services  during  the  war,  the 
Stato  of  Iowa  has  placed  upon  the  soldiers'  monument  at  its  capital  his  equestrian  :>tatuo  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Major-General. 


RICHARD  S.  STORRS* 

Rev.  Kiciiakd  Salter  Storks,  D.D.,-LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  one  of  America's  most  venerable 
and  eminent  divines,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century  and  during  the  last  ten  years  President  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Jlissions,  was  born  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  on  August  21,  1821.  Of  Puritan  ancestry,  he 
descends  from  a  long  line  of  ministers,  and  bears  the  same  name  as  his  father  and  grandfather. 
The  latter,  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D.,  was  for  thirty-three  years  pastor  at  Longmeadow, 
Mass.  His  son,  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D.,  who  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1807, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  ISIO,  was  ordained  jjastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Braintree^  Mass.,  in  ISll,  and,  with  the  exception  of  five  years  spent  as  agent  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  remained  there  until  his  death,  in  1873,  after  a  pastorate  of  sixty- 
two  years.  He  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder  from  1817  to  1S25,  a  frequent  contributor 
to  periodical  literature,  and  published  numerous  sermons.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1839.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Mouson  Academy  and  Williston  Academy,  and  then  began  tlie  study  of 
law  under  the  famous  Rufus  Choate.  Even  thus  early  he  gave  brilliant  promise  of  a  distin- 
guished future.  But  the  law  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  he  expected,  and  after  a  while  he  aban- 
doned its  study  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  theological  training  at  the  Andover  Theological  Sem- 

•Tho  portiait  of  Dr  Storrs  acconip:in3-inK  this  bioRrnphy  was  engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  some  yeara  ago, 
when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  great  activities  and  uaefuLuess. 
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inary.  During  this  course,  which  covered  from  1S42  to  IS-lo,  his  mind  and  character  unfolded 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  that  the  ministry  was  his  true  field,  and  that  ho  was  destined  to 
make  his  mark  in  tlie  intellectual  world.  Finishing  his  course  at  Andover  in  1S45,  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Harvard  Congregational  Church  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  October  22d  of  that 
year;  but  in  the  following  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  newly  organized  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  which  he  lias  remained  connected  down  to  the  present  day.  This  church 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Brooklyn.  The  natives  of  New  England  -who 
sought  that  place  in  such  largo  numbers  brought  Congregationalism  with  them,  and  soon  gave 
complexion  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  heautiful  city  in  which  they  took  up 
their  residence.  The  first  evidence  of  their  religious  zeal  was  the  erection  on  the  Heights  of  an 
imposing  stone  church  edifice,  exceeding  at  the  time  every  other  structure  of  the  kind  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  the  front  wall  of  which  they  affectionately  ]ilaced  a  piece  of  the  veritable  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  young  clergyman,  then  known  as  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  was  installed  in  his 
new  charge  on  November  19th.  His  commanding  talents  attracted  instant  attention,  and  in  a 
brief  period  drew  about  him  a  large,  influential,  and  intelligent  congregation.  The  population 
of  the  city  at  that  time  was  about  sixty-three  thousand ;  and  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  was 
the  most  recent  of  forty  which  supplied  its  spiritual  needs.  Tho  debt  incurred  in  building  the 
edifice— which  cost  originally  sixty-five  thousand  dollars— was  fully  paid  a  year  or  two  after 
Dr.  Storrs  entered  on  his  pastorate.  Several  years  later  the  interior  of  the  structure  was  re- 
modeled, and  fifteen  years  afterward  additional  lots  were  purchased  and  the  building  extended, 
the  church  thus  becoming  a  rare  specimen  of  architectural  beauty  and  artistic  taste.  Speaking 
of  it,  Dr.  Ston-s  himself  has  eloquently  said : 

"It  corresponds  closely  with  the  character  and  aims  of  tho  spiritual  body  worshipping  in  it. 
It  is  Puritanic  in  its  solid  strength  of  foundation  and  walls,  and  in  the  interior  constructions  of 
oak;  but  it  delightfully  adds  grace  to  strength,  elegance  of  line,  and  an  unobtrusive  charm  of 
color,  to  the  massive  solidity.  A  piece  of  Plymouth  rock  has  been  from  the  first  embedded  in 
its  tower,  but  its  basal  stones  lie  deeper  than  that,  even  as  of  tho  spiritual  house  which  it  shel- 
ters and  represents,  the  corner-stone  is  neither  the  theology  nor  the  order  of  the  Pilgrims,  but 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  Tho  story  of  its  growth,  answering  to  tho  steady  growth  of 
its  congregation,  is  recorded  in  its  extending  walls,  and  gives  them  already  an  historic  interest. 
The  rhythmic  lines  of  its  interior,  with  the  rich  and  delicate  harmonies  of  its  tints,  invest  it  with 
beauty  and  dignity  to  our  eyes;  while  the  sweet  majesty  of  the  tones  of  its  bell  supplies  an  al- 
most articulate  voice  to  tho  feeling  of  Christian  adoration  which  pervades  it." 

Quite  early  in  his  ministry  Dr.  Storrs  achieved  wide  literary  reputation  as  a  writer  for  Tlie 
Independent,  a  weekly  paper,  semi-religious  in  character,  founded  in  18i8,  and  of  which  he 
became  one  of  tho  associate  editors,  continuing  as  such  until  ISGl.  Writing  with  evident  care 
and  in  the  well-selected  terms  of  a  highly  cultivated  literary  taste,  his  editorial  work  was  ex- 
tremely effective  and  successful.  In  1Sj3  Union  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  in  ISoO  he  was  similarly  honored  by  Harvard  College.  Dr.  Storrs  had  a  part 
iu  "The  Report  on  tho  History  and  Recent  Collation  of  tho  English  Version  of  tho  Bible,"  un- 
dertaken by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the  "Statement  and  Documents  in  Defence" 
(1S5S);  and  is  tho  author  of  "Tho  Graham  Lectures  on  tho  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of 
God,  as  Manifested  in  tho  Constitution  of  tho  Human  Soul  "  (ISoC) ;  "The  Conditions  of  Success 
in  Preaching  AVithout  Notes"  (ISTo) ;  "Tho  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity  indicated  by  its  His- 
torical EfTccts"  (1SS4);  "Bernard  of  Clairvaux"  (18^2);  and  of  numerous  orations  and  ad- 
dresses, evincing  large  comprehension,  diligent  study,  and  a  rare  mastery  of  tho  several  sub- 
jects treated.  Among  these  latter  are  an  address  delivered  at  the  Sanitary  Fair  during  the 
Civil   War;   an  address  delivered  on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  tho  New  York  Historical 
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Society  (1875);   Centennial  oration,  delivered  in  New  York  city  (1S7C) ;  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York;  an  address  at  the  opening  of  Brooklyn  Bridge 
(May  2-i,  18S3);  an  oration  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Long         \ 
Island  Historical  Society's  new  building.     His  lecture  entitled  "The  Magnitude  of  Trifles"  and         i 
those  on  "The  Turko-Eussian  War"  havo  edified,  instructed,  and  entertained  thousands.     As         I 
a  preacher  D.r.  Storrs  ranks  with  the  most  eminent  in  America.     His  sermons  are  scholarly  and         : 
eloquent,  replete  with  merit,  "and  many  of  them  should  be  classed  as  eloquent  orations."    "His         ! 
appearance,"  says  one  who  has  observed  him,  "is  most  dignified  and  solemn,  and  his  delivery  is 
slow,  .emphatic,  and  impressive.     In  every  attitude  and  in  every  tone,  lie  is  the  impersonation  ■ 

of  not  only  the  man  of  intellectual  power,  but  the  man  of  God.     He  rivets  the  eye  and  he  ap-  1 

peals  to  the  sensibilities  in  tho  same  instant.     The  magnetic  influence  which  goes  out  from  the  i 

great  intelligence  and  the  pure  character  of  one  man  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  other  men,  is  | 

instantly  felt  by  those  v,-ho  come  into  his  presence.     His  voice  is  strong  and  beautifully  modu-  | 

lated,  and  highly  sensitive  to  the  emotions.     Decided  and  emphatic  in  all  utterances  of  fact  and 
opinion,  showing  a  most  thorough  scholarship  in  both  theology  and  literature,  his  sermons  are  ; 

also  most  touching  expressions  of  Christian  sentiment."     Without  any  attempt  at  seni^ation-  j 

alism.  Dr.  Storrs  has  always  kept  in  the  forepart  of  the  movement  for  the  advancement  of  | 

human  rights.     His  zeal  and  resolution  in  upholding  the  unpopular  cause  of  abolition  was  that  j 

of  a  champion  whoso  courage  is  derived  from  an  inborn  sense  of  right  and  duty.     So,  too,  his  i 

zealous  patriotism  during  tho  Civil  War  had  its  roots  in  the  sincere  conviction  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  tho  Union  meant  a  calamity  to  mankind.     As  a  friend  of  education  Dr.  Storrs  has  been  ] 
active  during  his  entire  manhood.     In  the  establishment  and  success  of  tho  Brooklyn  Female  \ 
Academy  (now  the  Packer  Institute)  ho  took  a  leading  part;  and  of  this  and  other  prominent  j 
educational  institutions,  and  of  the  splendid  public  school  system  of  Brooklyn,  he  has  been  a  | 
con.stant  and  energetic  friend.     Neither  travel  nor  study  has  weakened  in  tho  slightest  degree  1 
his  profound  admiration  for  the  Puritan  type  of  character  to  which  he  still  turns  with  satisfac-  i 
tion  as  the  one  best  sustaining  the  true  nobility  in  man's  nature.     His  disposition,  manners,  and  j 
habits  have  all  been  formed  and  schooled  in  the  inflexible  purpose,  the  stern  dignity,  and  tho  ! 
rigid  method  of  Puritanism,  and  to  this  day  the  forefathers  of  New  England  are  his  models  i 
of  all  excellence,  as  well  in  personal  deportment  as  in  morals  and  religious  sentiment.     In  ; 
person  he  is  large,  tall,  and  stately.     There  is  a,  resolute  expression  about  his  mouth,  and  his 
glance,  though  benign,  is  very  searching.     In  all  intercourse  he  is  dignified,  though  kindly, 
and  is  a  model  of  politeness.     No  friendship  or  tie  or  influence  has  ever  affected  his  strict  ad- 
herence to  and  support  of  the  right;  and  whether  viewed  as  a  clergyman,  scholar,  teacher,  or 
citizen,  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  true  representative  of  America's  highest  morality,  broadest 
culture,  and  purest  patriotism.     Many  honors  have  come  to  him,  all  highly  merited.     Since 
18Y3  he  has  been  President  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.     In  1S74  he  received  tho 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  College;    and  in  1SS7,  that  of  L.H.D.  from  Columbia.     In  tho 
last-mentioned  year  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  and  occupied  that  most  responsible  position  until  1897,  when  he  declined  re-elec- 
tion.    On  numerous  occasions  he  has  received  most  touching  tributes  of  respect  and  affection 
from  his  parishioners  and  fellow-citizens.     The  fortieth  and  fiftieth  anniversaries  of  his  instal- 
lation as  pastor  of  tho  Church  of  tho  Pilgrims  rose  to  the  dignity  of  municipal  events,  in  which 
the  leading  men  of  tho  city  and  thousands  of  its  people,  old  and  young,  took  willing  and  loving 
part.     His  "golden  jubilee"  may  be  said  to  havo  arrested  national  attention,  and  was  marked 
by  gatherings,  services,  and  receptions  which  extended  through  a  number  of  days  and  in  which 
his  estimable  and  devoted  wife,  herself  a  shining  light  in  religious,  philanthropic,  patriotic,  and 
educational  work  in  Brooklyn  for  so  many  years,  and  warmly  beloved,  was  given  full  meed  of 
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honor.  Among  the  many  testimonials  presented  to  Dr.  Storrs  during  this  celebration  was  a 
magnificent  loving-cup,  the  gift  of  his  brother  clergymen.  In  closing  this  imperfect  account  of 
this  eminent  man's  career,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that  his  great  life  has  overleaped  the 
bounds  of  denominationalism,  and  his  influence  has  been  woven  into  the  lifo  of  his  country.  As 
President  of  tlie  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  probably  the  most  powerful  missionary 
organization  of  the  Protestant  Church,  his  commanding  influence  has  been  felt  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Christendom.  In  the  words  of  a  recent  writer:  "Dr.  Storrs  illustrates  the  high- 
est type  of  American  culture.  In  qualities  of  heart,  intellect,  manner,  and  sympathy  he  stands 
for  the  flower  of  our  civilization.  In  politics  he  is  patriotic,  in  religion  conservative,  in  manner 
refined,  in  scholarship  profound,  in  expression  eloquent.  He  is  tho  idol  of  tho  Pilgrim  Church 
and  an  honor  to  his  country." 


F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Rev.  Frederic  Augustus  Porter  Barnard,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  mathematician, 
physicist,  and  educator,  and  from-  ISC-i  to  tho  time  of  his  decease  President  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York  city,  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  May  5,  1809,  and  died  at  his  home  iu  New 
York,  April  27,  1SS9.  Ho  was  the  sixth  in  lineal  descent  of  Francis  Barnard,  of  Essex,  Eng- 
land, who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1638,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
but  removed  to  Iladley,  Mass.,  in  IGo-i.  During  an  Indian  outbreak  iu  IGVo  one  of  his  sons 
was  killed.  Another,  Joseph,  from  whom  Frederic  was  descended,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
an  Indian  ambuscade  fight,  and  died  iu  ir.9o.  Frederic's  father,  Robert  Porter  Barnard,  was 
a  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  moral  worth,  and  several  times  representative  of  his  native  county  in 
the  State  Senate.  Tho  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Por- 
ter, of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  later  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Frederic  was  sent  to  school  at 
an  early  age,  where  his  mother's  home  instructions  soon  placed  him  in  tho  class  with  boys  much 
older  than  himself.  When  but  eight  years  of  age  be  began  the  study  of  Latin  under  private 
tuition.  Subsequently  he  was  placed  at  school  in  Saratoga  Springs,  and  afterward  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  He  entered  Yale  College  iu  lS2i,  <ind  was  tho  youngest  freshman  in  his  class, 
which  became  known  as  the  mathematical  class.  Diffident  and  retiring  in  disiiosition,  his 
ability,  however,  iu  solving  the  most  intricate  geometrical  problems  brought  him  into  prominent 
notice,  and  he  speedily  took  and  retained  tho  leadership  of  liis  class.  He  graduated  witli  tho 
highest  honors  in  1S28.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Latin  school  at  Hartford) 
a  position  given  to  the  most  proficient  of  Yale  students,  and  in  1S30  was  a  tutor  iu  his  Alma 
Mater.  In  1831  ho  went  to  Hartford  and  became  an  instructor  iu  the  Asylum  for  tho  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  at  tho  expiration  of  a  year  came  to  New  York,  and  filled  a  similar  position  in 
the  New  York  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes.  His  accurate  observations  and  study  of  thcso  unfortu- 
nates enabled  him  to  publish  an  "Analytic  Grammar  with  Symbolic  Illustrations,"  based  upon 
a  system  which  he  had  originated,  and  which  is  still  employed  with  but  slight  variations  iu 
institutions  for  tho  deaf  and  dumb.  Professor  Barnard  early  chose  the  South  as  a  field  in  which 
to  cultivate  his  talents  as  an  educator,  and  iu  1S37  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  in  tho  [Juiversity  of  Alabama,  which  position  he  retained  until  1S4S.  In 
1839  The  Southron,  a  magazine  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and  tho  arts,  was  issued,  and  had 
as  one  of  its  editors  and  principal  contributors  Profes.sor  Barnard.  A  joint  commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  1S4C  to  fix  tho  boundary  lino  between  Alabama  and  Florida.  Tho  commission's  labors 
were  to  bo  aided  by  the  work  of  astronomers  chosen  to  guard  tho  interests  of  the  different 
and  Professor  Barnard  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Alabama  astronomer  for  that 
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State.  The  commission  met  in  November,  1S40,  and,  the  astionoujers  of  Florida  not  reporting 
for  duty,  Professoi'  Barnard  was  named  and  confirmed  as  the  representative  of  Florida  also. 
He  was  made  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  ISiS,  and  filled  that  chair  iu  the 
University  of  Alabama  until  isoi,  in  which  year  ho  accepted  the  professorship  of  Natural  Phi- 
losoph}',  Civil  Engineering,  and  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  i\Iississippi.  During  the  same 
year  ho  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  iu  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  iu  1S55  ho  was 
ordained  a  Presbyter.  As  he  had  removed  to  Oxford,  Miss.,  the  location  of  the  university,  the 
parish  church  naturally  fell  under  his  charge,  and  he  preached  twice  each  Sabbath.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  ilississippi  was  given  him  in  1S56,  and  he  was  elevated  to  the  oflico 
of  Chancellor  iu  ISr^S.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  Jefferson  College,  ^Mississijjpi, 
in  1855,  and  from  Yale  College  in  1850.  The  University  of  Jlississippi  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  S.T.D.  iu  ISGl.  Up  to  this  time,  during  all  these  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  South, 
Professor  Barnard  showed  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  primary  and  academic  education,  and 
expressed  liberal  and  advanced  views  as  to  college  polity.  While  not  opposed  to  classical  cul- 
ture, lie  freely  criticised  a  system  of  instruction  which  gave  the  classics  ultra  prominence,  and 
urged  tlie  claims  of  science  to  a  higher  place  in  the  curriculum  of  modern  times.  In  l-^OO  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Eclipse  E.\-pedition  sent  to  Cape  Chudleigh,  Labrador,  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  and  during  his  absence  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  secession  of  the  Southern  States  and  tho  declaration  of 
war  found  Professor  Barnard  loyal  to  the  Union.  Embarrassed  in  his  ofncial  duties,  he  de- 
termined to  sever  his  connection  with  tho  University  of  Mississippi,  and  he  resigned  as  Pro- 
fessor aud  Chancellor  of  the  institution  in  18G1.  He  thereupon  returned  to  the  North,  and  was 
engaged  during  1S02  in  continuing  the  reductiou  of  tho  observations  of  the  stars  of  tho  Southern 
Hemisphere,  which  had  been  made  by  Captain  Gillis  of  the  National  Observatory.  This  work 
was  followed  by  an  appointment  to  tho  United  States  Coast  Survey,  where  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  departmeut  of  chart  printing  and  lithography,  of  which  he  was  Suiicrintendont  in 
18G3  aud  part  of  ISCi.  Iu  the  act  of  Congress  (1SC3)  establishing  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  original  corporators.  In  ISCi  Professor  McCulloch,  hold- 
ing the  chair  of  physics  in  Columbia  College,  resigned  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Soutli. 
Professor  Barnard  applied  for  the  vacant  position.  At  tho  same  tuno  President  Charles  King, 
of  Columbia,  also  retired  to  take  up  a  residence  in  Italy — a  fact  of  which  Professor  Barnard  was 
unaware — and  to  his  surprise  tho  trustees  elected  Professor  Barnard  president  of  tho  college. 
The  appointment  was  accepted,  and  his  advent  as  the  head  of  this  institution  was  inaugurated 
by  tho  founding  of  tho  School  of  Mines  and  the  apportionment  for  it  of  a  fund  amply  suflicieiit  to 
maintain  a  well-qualified  corps  of  professors.  In  ISGT  President  Barnard  was  named  United 
States  Commissioner  to  tho  Paris  Exposition,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  physical  section. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  an  associate  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Poyal  Society  of  Liege.  Dur- 
ing President  Barnard's  active  life  as  a  teacher  and  student  he  found  leisure  to  present  his  views 
upon  scientific  and  educational  topics  in  innumerable  essays,  memoirs,  reports,  and  treatises, 
and  in  these  his  opinions  were  alwaj-s  abreast,  and  not  infrequently  far  in  advance,  of  the  ac- 
cepted dogmas  of  the  day.  Among  his  literary  productions  may  be  mentioned  an  essay  on 
"Improvement  in  Photography"  (18-12),  a  "Report  on  Collegiate  Education"  (1S5-1),  "Letters 
in  College  Government"  (1858),  "History  of  the  American  Coast  Survey"  (1857),  "University 
Education"  (1856),  "  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light"  (1S02),  "Metric  System  of  Weights  and 
Measures"  (1871),  and  "Germ  Theory  of  Disease."  To  him  seemed  to  have  been  accorded 
the  power  of  grasping  not  mere  outlines  but  the  intricacies  of  occult  systems.  As  an  educator 
ho  made  a  study  of  the  physical  and  moral  needs  of  his  pupils,  and  he  was  emphatically  o]iposed 
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to  the  "dormitory  "  plan  of  lodging  students.  He  was  a  persistent  promoter  of  science  and 
liberal  culture,  though  no  great  discovery  is  to  bo  attributed  to  him.  His  fame  rests  largely, 
perhaps,  upon  his  merits  as  an  organizer  and  administrator  of  collegiate  institutions.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  knowledge  of  limits  of  restraint  and  the  amoxmt  of  study  which  can 
bo  borne  by  a  student,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of  choosing  and  so  ordering  his  associates  and  sub- 
ordinates in  authority  as  to  accomplish  thorough  work  and  complete  discipline  hand  in  hand. 
A  member  of  the  old  school  of  educators,  he  set,  by  his  untiring  perseverance  and  wonderful 
executive  abihty,  the  impress  of  unceasing  progressive  reform  upon  the  educational  history  of 
the  century.  His  whole  life,  year  after  year,  increased  his  capacity  for  usefulness  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  he  was  a  public  benefactor,  in  that  custom  and  precedent  with  him  always 
yielded  to  what  was  best  and  advantageous;  and  unlike  those  who,  having  garnered  a  rich 
harvest  of  knowledge,  are  unable  to  share  it  with  others,  ho  not  only  filled  liis  storehouse  with 
an  abundance  of  intellectual  products,  but  from  earliest  manhood  to  his  latest  years  freely  gave 
of  all  he  possessed  to  all  who  would  accept.  Under  his  direction  Columbia  College,  of  which  he 
was  the  eleventh  President,  enlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulue.ss,  increased  the  number  of  its  pu- 
pils, and  largely  added  to  its  revenue.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  President  Barnard  dis- 
charged his  duties  to  the  college  with  signal  abihty  and  fidelity,  extending  even  down  to  the 
closing  days  of  his  active  and  useful  life.  Schools  and  colleges,  named  in  hid  honor,  perpetuate 
his  memory,  notably  the  newlj'  erected  Barnard  College,  an  imposing  structure,  devoted  to  the 
education  of  women,  and  standing  immediately  opposite  the  new  Columbia,  no  longer  college, 
but  a  great  imiversity,  whose  stately  and  magnificent  buildings  adorn  the  picturesque  emineuco 
of  the  world-famed  Eiversido  Heights  of  New  York. 


CHARLES  F.  CHANDLER.     . 

Charles  Frederick  Chandler,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  American  scientist. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  Columbia  University,  and  ex-officio  member  of  the 
University  Council;  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  School  of  Pure  Science,  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  Kew 
York  City,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  December  6,  1S36.  As  a  boy  he  gave  every  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  scientific  tastes.  After  graduating  at  the  local  high  school,  he  began  a 
thorough  course  of  scientific  stud)-  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  College.  This 
was  continued  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  from  the  first-named  of  which  ho 
received,  in  ISoG,  the  degree  of  Jlaster  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  While  a  student  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  under  the  teachings  of  Agassiz,  Horsford,  and  Cooke,  in  America, 
and  Wohler,  Von  Waltershausen,  and  Heinrich  Rose,  in  Europe,  and  was  for  a  time  assistant  to 
the  last  named,  and  had  as  companion  in  the  laboratory  the  now  famous  Arctic  explorer,  Nor- 
deuskjold.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he  became  assistant  to  Professor  Joy,  at  Union  Col- 
lege, taking  that  distinguished  instructor's  place  after  ho  was  called  to  Columbia  College,  and 
lecturing  for  eight  years  to  the  college  classes  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  1^68 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  lectured  for  three  evenings  a  week,  all  winter,  year  after  year,  to  its  students. 
In  ISC-i  ho  joined  Professor  Egleston  and  General  Vinton  in  founding  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Columbia  College,  now  Columbia  University,  taking  at  first  the  chair  of  geology.  In  one  year 
the  school  attracted  an  attendance  of  nearly  one  hundred  students,  and  the  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege placed  it  on  a  substantial  basis  as  a  co-ordinate  department  of  Columbia  College.     Prolossor 
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Chandler,  who  has  been  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  executive  officer  from  the  first,  has  fillc .1  i;,, 
chair  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  for  many  years.     He  made  the  assay  deiiartm,  i.t  ,  ; 
this  school  the  most  famous  in  the  country.     The  improved  system  of  weights  devised  In  ):,.,. 
for  assay  work  has  been  generally  adopted  by  assayers.     In  ISOO  ho  was  invited  by  the  .M.  n,, 
poHtan  Board  of  Health  to  do  some  gratuitous  chemical  work.     The  Commissioners  wti.-    ., 
impressed  by  his  labors  that  they  created  the  office  of  Chemist  for  him,  which  ho  lieM  uij-  ; 
1873,  when  Mayor  Havemeyer  appointed  him  President  of  the  Board.     In  1ST7  he  wns  j, 
appointed   for  six  years  by  Mayor  El}-.     His  official  influence  was  exerted   from  the  M.'i;t   :• 
bringing  about  many  needed  reforms.     Of  the  milk  question  he  made  a  special  study,  .i!,,!  f  .- 
years  he  vigorously  attacked  the  dishonest  milk  dealers.     Simultaneously  ho  prosccut' d  :::\  ,■ . 
vestigation  of  the  liquors  sold  at  common  resorts,  poisonous  cosmetics,  drinking-water,  ai;<i  :''  ■■ 
common  food  supply,  in  each  case  giving  the  public  valuable  information  upon  these  tojiics.     1  :.■ 
also  instituted  an  investigation  of  kerosene  accidents.     His  reports  created  widesjircad  inti;,   ; 
They  were  reprinted  and  circulated  by  philanthropic  citizens,  and  attracted  attention  in  i;::.!  \ 
foreign  countries.     His  report  on  gas  purification,  published  in  1SC9,  led  to  the  abatcnie;!!  if  i'  . 
gas  nuisance,  from  which  the  entire  city  was  then  suffering,  and  is  one  of  the  must  abl.-  a:.  1 
complete  discussions  of  the  subject  which  has  ever  appeared.     Under  the  presidency  of  Vyi' 
Chandler  war  was  successfully  waged  by  the  Board  of  Health  against  all  stenchquodu.  :!;,■ 
trades  in  and  near  New  York  City;  the  streets  around  Washington  Market  were  rolii'vcd  i.f  .i:: 
outrageous  abuse  in  the  sliapo  of  two-story  structures  erected  in  violation  of  law;  (;iatni'.' u . 
house-to-houso  vaccination  was  established,  resulting  in  the  complete  suppression  of  small  j'l  ^ 
and  also  house-to-house  visitation  of  the  tenement-district,  with  the  result  of  very  largc-ly  rr 
ducing  the  infant  mortality.     In  18'i'2  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  l'.' 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  w\as  assigned  to  him,  and  on  the  death  of  I'l - 
fessor  St.  John,  of  the  faculty  of  that  old  institution,  ho  succeeded  to  his  chair  of  Cliini;-tr> 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence.     Ho  had  been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  a  more  exacting  sy.-~ti  m  •  '. 
medical  education.     In  IS  74  Professor  Chandler  was  President  of  the  Convention  that  m't  •'.: 
Northumberland  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  oxygon  by  Dr.  Prir>tly,  :m^1 
he  published  the  proceedings  and  addresses  in  full  in  The  American  Chemist,  a  monthly  jcurr.i' 
of  chemistry,  founded  by  him  in  connection  with  his  brother.  Prof.  W.  H.  Chandler,  d   i:  •• 
Lehigh  University.     He  was  one  of  the  most  active  projectors  of  the  American  Clu  niic-d  S' 
ciety,  founded  soon  afterward,  and  has  been  Vice-President  of  it  since  the  beginniijg.  havir;; 
regularly  refused  to  accept  the  presidenc}'.     In  the  summer  of  1S79  he  was  made  chairm.Tii  if 
a  comn)ittee  composed  of  eminent  medical  men,  organized  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  disinli  ciiin 
to  be  adopted  by  the  National  Board  of  Health.     Professor  Chandler  is  an  efCcctve  loctuni-.  n:.<\. 
though  chiefly  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  instruction,  is  a  prolific  writer.     Prcbably  l.-- 
most  elaborate  chemical  work  has  been  the  examination  of  American  mineral  waters.     He  li-'" 
also  been  engaged  in  several  important  investigations  in  the  pollution  of  water  by  factories,  and 
he  has  been  relied  upon  to  decide  important  questions  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  water  for 
supplying  Albany,  Yonkers,  and  other  places.     For  several  years  he  was  editoriti-chiof  of  tlu< 
Photographic  Bulletin,  published  by  the  house  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York  City.     As 
an  expert  in  chemistry  ho  ranks  with  the  most  distinguished  living,  and  is  constantly  consuUid 
by  manufacturers  and  courts  of  law  in  his  specialty.     Ho  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  New  York  in  1S73,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Union  Collcj;o 
n  the  same  year.     He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Berlin,  Paris,  and  American  Chemical  Societies, 
a  member  of  tho  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  London  Chemical  Society,  the  Socicdail 
Humboldt  of  Jlcxico,  the  American  Association  for  tho  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Amcric.ii^ 
Philosophical  Society,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  many  other  learned  bodies. 
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GEORGE  REULING. 

Geokge  Reulen'O,  M.D.,  oue  of  America's  most  eminent  specialists  in  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  founder  of  the  Maryland  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary — now  the  Eye  and  Ear  Department 
of  Maryland  General  Hospital, — late  Professor  of  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  in  Washington  Univer- 
sity, and  since  18S7  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  the  Baltimore  Medical  College, 
was  born  in  the  year  1S39,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Germany,  and  comes  of 
a  family  which  during  two  centuries  or  more  has  been  quite  noted  for  the  superior  rank  and 
achievements  of  a  number  of  its  members  in  medicine,  law,  and  statecraft.  The  present  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  South  German  armies,  who  hears  the  same  name,  is  a  near  relative;  as  was 
likewise  the  late  Minister  of  State,  Wilhelm  Reuling.  His  father,  Dr.  Eobert  Reuling,  died  in  the 
forty -second  year  of  his  age,  when  his  son  George  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  so  that  the  direc- 
tion of  his  education  was  left  to  his  mother  and  uncle,  Wilhelm  Reuling,  a  chemist  of  great  note 
and  the  Chemical  Director  of  the  sugar  factory  of  Waglieusel.  After  completing  his  classical 
education  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  his  native  State,  he  entered  the  famous 
University  of  Giesscn,  where  for  two  years  ho  studied  the  iiatural  sciences,  especially  chemistry, 
botany,  and  zoology,  under  the  celebrated  Professors  von  Liehig,  Will,  Lcukhard,  Hoffnian, 
and  Kopp.  This  course — the  necessary  preliminary  in  Germany  to  admission  to  medical  studies 
— was  most  congenial  to  the  young  student,  and  his  examination  revealed  such  proficiency  in 
the  several  departments  that  Professor  Phoebus — the  well-known  authorit}'  on  materia  mediea — 
offered  to  him  the  position  of  assistant,  which  was  gladly  accepted.  Being  now  placed  in  charge 
of  the  botanical  and  jiharmaceutical  collections,  he  devoted  himself  with  such  zeal  to  micro- 
scopical work  that  ho  achieved  quite  an  extended  reputation,  and  a  number  of  universities  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia  procured  collections  of  microscopical  objects  at  his  hands.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  he  added  to  his  reputation  and  greatly  assisted  science  by  inventing  a  micro- 
tome for  botanical  sections.  This  instrument  has  been  described  by  Professor  Phoebus  in  Vir- 
chow''s  Aimals.  But  although  delightfully  occupied  with  his  work  in  this  department,  the 
young  man  was  bus}'  in  addition  with  his  first  steps  in  medicine.  Under  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Eckhard  he  pursued  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiolog}'  for  one  year,  and  was  then  ad- 
mitted to  an  examination  conducted  with  great  thoroughness  on  these  topics,  which  he  passed 
with  brilliant  success.  He  now  entered  the  surgical  clinic  of  Professor  Wernher,  and  the  path- 
ological clinic  under  Professor  Seitz,  hearing  lectures  at  the  same  time  on  surgical  and  patho- 
logical subjects,  and  on  midwifery,  medical  jurisprudence,  etc.  The  fall  vacations  during  these 
three  years,  lasting  annually  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  October,  were  devoted  to  a  close 
study  of  the  eye  and  car  at  the  celebrated  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  at  Wiesbaden,  under  the  well- 
known  Professor  Pagenstccher,  a  relative ;  and  there,  with  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  then  filling  the  post 
of  assistant,  and  now  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  Charkow  University  in  Russia,  he  acquired 
a  practical  mastery  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  thoroughness  of  his  instruction  and  prelimi- 
nary practice  in  this  department  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  instructor  in  pathologi- 
co-anatomical  microscopy  was  Dr.  Iwanoff,  late  professor  at  the  University  of  Kiew,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  he  the  greatest  microscojiist  in  eye-pathology  in  Europe;  and  that  he  gleaned  bis 
knowledge  of  therapeutic  and  operative  ophthalmology  from  Professor  Pageustecher  and  Dr. 
Zartmaun,  now  of  iletz.  The  ordeal  of  the  final  examinations,  which  in  Germany  is  unusually 
severe,  occnjiying  several  months,  and  including  verbal  as  well  as  written  questions  on  any  sub- 
ject pertaining  to  medical  science,  was  successfully  passed — si.x  years,  altogether,  having  been 
consumed — and  preparations  for  graduation  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  wei'e  at  length  hoguu.     To 
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comply  with  the  requirements  it  was  necessary  to  write  an  inaugural  dissertation  upon  a  subject 
regarding  which  original  investigations  and  deep  literary  research  were  demanded.  In  this  in- 
stance the  candidate  chose  as  his  special  subject,  "A  Case  of  Blood-Cyst  in  the  Region  of  the 
Os  Sacrum,"  whicli  he  had  practically  treated  at  the  clinic  of  Professor  Wernher.  This  disser- 
tation being  accepted  and  published  by  the  University,  its  brilliant  young  author  was  admitted 
to  the  public  disputation,  which  in  Germany  always  precedes  the  confirming  of  the  doctorate. 
For  this  disputation,  in  which  all  the  professors  of  the  university  participate,  Reuling  selected 
the  following  theses:  First:  "The  decapitation  of  the  child  by  the  ecraseur  is  that  method  which 
involves  the  least  danger  to  the  mother."  Second:  "rya?mia  is  septica?mia,  with  embolic  proc- 
esses." Third:  "The  opinion  of  Devaine,  that  the  bacteria  in  the  blood  are  the  carriers  of  a 
specific  contagion,  is  only  a  hypothesis."  Fourth:  "The  public  interest,  as  well  as  that  of 
science,  demands  both  the  transformation  of  pharmacies  into  state  institutions,  and  pharma- 
cists into  public  oflicers."  Fifth:  "Not  the  finer  distinction  of  small  objects,  but  the  stereo- 
scopical  vision  marks  the  function  of  the  macula  lutea."  Sixth:  "In  mechanical  obstruction 
of  the  otherwise  intact  ductus  choledochus,  the  application  of  the  inductive  current  for  the 
removal  of  the  obstruction  is  indicated."  Seventh:  "The  waste  in  diabetes  mellitus  is  caused 
by  a  transformation  of  the  glycogenic  substance  into  sugar."  Shortly  after  he  received  his 
medical  degree  Doctor  Reuling  entered  the  military  service  as  an  attache  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Military  Hospital  in  Darmstadt.  An  opportunity  for  service  in  the  field  being  afforded 
by  the  war  then  in  progress,  he  remained  but  a  brief  period  on  the  hospital  stafl',  seeking  and 
readily  obtaining  promotion  to  tlie  post  of  surgeon  of  a  regiment  in  the  field,  and  in  this  cajiacit}- 
made  the  memorable  campaign  of  ISCG.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  campaign  having  termi- 
nated, he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  betaking  himself  to  Vienna  spent  some 
time  in  the  study  of  his  favorite  specialty — ophthalmology  and  otology — under  the  renowned 
Professors  von  Arlt,  von  Jaeger,  JIauthner,  Becker,  Politzer,  and  Siegmund.  While  at  Vienna 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Professor  Pagenstecher — his  relative  and  former  preceptor — 
to  become  his  assistant  at  Wiesbaden.  This  flattering  ofi!er  was  at  once  accepted,  and  by  the 
first  of  February  ho  was  on  his  way  to  Wiesbaden.  Here,  at  the  famous  Eye  Hospital,  under 
Pagenstecher's  personal  tuition  and  guidance,  he  enjoyed  rare  advantages  for  gaining  a  (!ior- 
ough  knowledge  of  diagnosis  as  well  as  of  treatment  in  practical  ojjhthalmology,  being  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  performing  in  the  presence  of  his  brilliant  instructor  almost  every  ojieratiun 
known  to  eye  surgery.  He  had  tho  further  advantage  of  coming  in  personal  contact  with  and 
frequently  witnessing  operations  by  almost  ever)-  celebrity  in  ophthalmology  in  continental 
Europe.  It  so  hapjiened  that  while  he  was  at  Wiesbaden  an  American  gentleman,  whose  resi- 
dence was  in  Baltimore,  applied  to  Professor  Pagenstecher  to  recommend  to  him  an  experienced 
oculist  who  might  be  likely  to  yield  to  inducements  to  select  that  city  as  his  professional  field  ; 
being  moved  to  make  this  request  in  order  to  secure  proper  homo  treatment  for  his  daughter, 
who  was  suffering  from  an  eye  affection  which  required  constant  observation  and  treatment. 
Professor  Pagenstecher  unhesitating!}-  recommended  Doctor  Reuling,  and,  after  advising  him  to 
accept  tlio  ofi'er,  suggested  that  he  might  profitably  employ  his  leisure  before  departure — a  mat- 
ter of  several  months — by  spending  the  time  in  special  study  under  Professor  von  Graefe,  in 
Berlin,  and  Professors  von  Wecker  and  Liebreich,  in  Paris.  This  Doctor  Reuling  did,  and  after 
a  period  of  tho  most  pleasant  relations  with  these  eminent  specialists  he  departed  for  the  United 
States,  armed  with  letters  of  highest  recommendation  from  von  Graefe  to  Professors  Pancoast 
and  Gross,  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  from  Dr.  J.  ilarion  Sims,  of  Paris,  to  Professors  N.  R.  Smith 
and  Nott,  of  Baltimore;  and  bringing  with  him  excellent  testimonials  from  a  number  of  his 
distinguished  European  instructors.  He  arrived  in  Baltimore  in  ISOS.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  specialist  in  his  departments  in  that  city.     His  reception  by  tho  profession  was  most  cordial, 
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aud,  the  opportunities  being  numerous  fur  the  exercise  of  bis  skill,  his  success  in  his  new  field 
was  speedily  assured.  Very  soon  after  his  practical  labors  began  Doctor  Reuliug  noticed  the 
imperative  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  an  infirmary  for  indigent  eye  aud  ear  patients, 
and  he  thoreforo  made  representations  to  this  effect  to  a  number  of  prominent  and  charitable 
citizens,  who  kindly  aided  him  in  procuring  a  house,  in  which,  on  October  1st,  ISOS,  was  opened 
a  well-appointed  eyo  and  ear  hospital,  containing  fifteen  beds,  all  of  which  were  occupied 
within  a  week.  .  In  a  very  short  tirao  the  dispensary  work  of  the  Infirmary  grew  so  large  that 
two  assistants  had  to  he  engaged  to  aid  Doctor  Reuliug  in  his  task.  Quick  to  recognize  his 
merit  and  skill,  the  faculty  of  Washington  University  had  called  Doctor  Reuling  to  the  chair 
of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  and  the  latter  found  in  his  dispensary  excellent  material  for 
the  clinical  lectures  which  he  held  at  the  institution.  By  the  close  of  the  first  year  nearly  one 
thousand  patients,  principally  from  ilaryland  and  the  Southern  States,  had  been  treated  at  the 
Maryland  Eye  aud  Ear  Infirmary.     During  this  year  the  operation  for  cataract  was  performed  I 

eighty-eight  times;  and  fourteen  cases  of  glaucoma  were  operated  on  with  good  results.     The  | 

City  Council  and  the  State  Legislature  recognized  the  character  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  | 

done  at  the  Infii'mary  by  making  appropriations  for  free  beds,  and  with  this  and  other  aid  the  '\ 

institution  was  soon  established  upon  a  permanent  basis.     Needing  larger  accommodations,  the  1 

Infirmary  was  removed  before  the  close  of  its  second  year  to  the  commodious  private  residence,  j 

No.  CG  North  Charles  Street,  which  was  leased  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.     During  the  fif-  | 

teen  years  of  the  Infirmary's  independent   existence  the  patients  treated   numbered  nearly  j 

thirty-three   thousand.     The   published    reports  demonstrate   that    during   that   time   Doctor  | 

Reuling  treated  almost  every  eye  and  ear  affection  known.     According  to  the  statements  of  , 

Dr.  0.  Zimmerman,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Reuling,  published  in  the  3 

Virginia  Medical  Montlily,   October,   18SS,   it  appears  that  "since  the  establishment  of  the  j 

Infirmary  Dr.  Reuling  has  more  especially  cultivated  the  extraction  of  senile  cataract  within  s 

the  lenticular  capsule,  and  has  achieved  by  this  operation  such  brilliant  results,  obtaining  I 

a  perfectly  clear  and  unobstructed  pupil,  after  a  most  ready  process  of  healing,  that  he  has  j 

for  the  past  few  years  generalized  this  method  of  cataract  extraction,  and  applied  it  to  almost  | 

all  cases  of  senile  cataract,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  patients.  . 

Another  method  of  operation  which  has  been  more  especially  cultivated  by  Dr.   Reuling  is  j 

the  myotomy  of  the  orbicular  palpebrarum  muscle  in-  cases  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  | 

eyelids,  either  consequent  upon  ciliary  irritation,  or  in  cases  of  spasmus  nictitans.     In  sev-  i 

eral  cases  of  protrusiou  of  the  eyeball,  caused  by  sarcoma  of  the  orbit,  the  enucleation  of  the  j 

tumor  was  accomplished  without  injury  to  the  ball,  so  that  almost  normal  vision  and  unob-  j 

structed  movement  of  the  eyeball  were  reestablished.     The  tattooing  of  the  cornea  with  India-  ' 

ink,  by   Wecker's   instrument,   in   cases   of   dense  central   opacities,   has  been  performed   in  j 

twenty-seven  cases.  Several  cases  of  partial  staphyloma  have  been  successfully  treated  by  lay- 
ing silver  sutures  around  the  protrusion.  In  cases  of  partial  detachment  of  the  retina,  when 
neither  hypodermic  injections  of  pilocarpine  nor  the  inunction  treatment  produced  marked  im-  | 

provemeut,  puncture  of  the  retina  was  performed  with  excellent  results  in  many  cases,  in  some 
of  which  the  eye  was  restored  to  its  former  usefulness.  Tho  removal  of  particles  of  iron  and 
steel  from  tho  interior  of  the  eyeball,  by  Gruening's  magnet,  has  been  successfully  performed 
in  several  cases,  when  no  other  method  of  operation  could  have  saved  tho  eye.  The  transplan- 
tation of  a  rabbit's  conjunctiva  into  the  human  eye  in  two  cases  of  extensive  symblepharon  was 
first  performed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Reuling.  Among  the  more  important  operations  in  ear 
cases,  we  mention  trephining  of  tho  mastoid  bone,  the  puncture  and  excision  of  the  drumhead, 
tho  removal  of  a  largo  encliondrnma  from  tlio  outer  ear,  aud  the  healing  of  several  cases  of 
othfflinatoma  by  hypodermic  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine  aud  pressure  bandage." 
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Among  Dr.  Reuliug's  private  patients  have  been  a  number  of  very  well-known  and  distiu- 
guished  persons,  among  wLcau  may  be  named  the  venerable  philanthropist,  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
of  Washington;  the  Rev.  John  Early,  former  President  of  Georgetown  University;  ex-Gov- ' 
ernor  Manly,  of  North  Carolina;  the  late  Colonel  Chestnut,  of  Baltimore;  Lady  Thornton,  the 
Maiquis  de  Xoailles,  John  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament;  Ul^'sses  S. 
Grant,  Jr.,  and  Kev.  Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Lutheran  Observer.  The  distinguished  actor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  threatened  with  blindness  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  success,  was  success- 
fully treated  by  Dr.  Reuling,  to  whose  skill  lie  makes  grateful  acknowledgment  iu  his  charm- 
ing "Autobiography."  Nothwithstandiug  the  heavy  demands  upon  his  time  by  his  extensive 
practice,  Dr.  Reuling  has  found  opportunity  to  wield  his  pen  effectively  in  the  interest  of  his 
beloved  specialty.  Among  ?iis  contributions  to  medical  literature  are  the  following;  "Von 
Graefe,"  Baltimore  Medical  Journal  and  Bulletin,  November,  6oV,  1870;  "Hrematoma,"  Ibid., 
February,  ISTl;  "  Absence  of  Both  Irides,  with  Perfect  Power  of  Accommodation,"  American 
Journal  of  Med  iced  Science,  Is.  S.,  January,  143,  1875;  "Diseases  of  the  General  Organism  in 
their  Relation  to  Vision,"  i?c7.  and  L.  Medical  Journal,  August,  1877;  "Case  of  Retrobulbar 
Neuritis  with  Only  Quantitative  Perception  of  Light,  ending  in  Perfect  Restoration  of  Vision," 
New  Yo7-h  Medical  Journal,  -xxvi.,  393,  1877;  "Case  of  Blepharoplasty"  (with  wood-cut),  Vir- 
ginia Medical  Monthly,  iv.,  43,  1877;  "Glaucoma  Malignum,  with  Illustrative  Case  (Mrs. 
Ruth),"  New  York  Medical  Journal,  xxvii.,  113,  1878;  "Extraction  of  Cataract  within  the 
Lenticular  Capsule,"  Ibid.,  xix.,  1-lC,  1878;  "Yellow  Oxide  of  Mercury  in  Eye  Diseases,"  FiV- 
(jinia  Mediccd  Monthly,  v.,  SCO,  1879;  "On  Extraction  of  Cataract  within  the  Capsule,  Based 
on  Two  Hundred  Operations  after  this  Method,"  "Transactions  of  the  Jledical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland,"  April,  181,  1880;  Ruth  vs.  Reuling,  Report  of  Proceedings  in  the  Case, 
Baltimore,  1880,  pp.  61;  "Importance  of  Expectativo  Surgery  in  Certain  Injuries  of  the  Eye," 
Sozdhern  Clinic,  iii.,  13,  1880;  "Pseudo-Cyst  of  Retina  Enclosing  Foreign  Body,"  Archives  of 
Ophthalmology,  ix.,  45,  1880;  "First  Annual  Report  of  the  IMedical  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary," 
Baltimore,  1870,  pp.  10;  "Detachment  of  Choroid  Coat  after  Extraction  of  Cataract,"  Archives 
of  Ophthalmology,  18CS;  "The  Transplanting  of  the  Conjunctiva  of  the  Rabbit  into  the  Human 
Eye,"  Virginia  Medical  Monthly;  "On  a  Blood  Tumor  of  the  Upper  Lid,  with  Literature  of 
Blood  Tumors  Generally,"  Maryland  Medical  Journal,  1870;  "On  the  Organ  of  Hearing"  (de- 
livered before  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences),  February  23,  1877;  "School  Life  and  its  In- 
fluence on  Sight"  (read  before  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Baltimore),  1878,  pp.  15,  published 
in  Scientific  American.  Dr.  Reuling  is  a  member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Mary- 
land, the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Heidelberg  Ophthalmological  Society, 
the  Physiological  Society  of  Giessen,  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Munich,  the^  Microscopical  Society  of  Baltimore,  etc.  In  1887  the  Maryland  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  was  joined  with  the  Maryland  General  Hospital,  of  which  extensive  institution  it 
formed  the  Eye  and  Ear  Dejiartment,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Reuling,  who  has  since  this  time  been 
elected  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  iu  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  of  which  the 
Maryland  General  Hospital  constitutes  a  coherent  part. 
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JOSEPH  JEFFERSON. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  M.A.,  America's  greatest  living  actor,  aud  the  dean  of  tho  dramatic 
profession  in  the  United  States,  was  horn  in  Philadelphia,  on  Fehruary  20,  1829.  This  gifted 
and  genial  man,  who  holds  a  place  in  the  aflfections  of  the  American  public  second  to  no  other 
member  of  his  profession,  ma}-  bo  said  to  inherit  in  great  degree  the  genius  which  he  displays, 
as  he  came  from  a  race  of  actors,  being  of  the  fourth  generation  achieving  success  upon  the 
boards,  and  the  third  to  bear  the  name  ho  has  made  illustrious.  The  annals  of  histrionism 
record  that  "his  great-grandfather — a  man  of  amiable  aud  winning  disposition  and  strikingly 
handsome  in  person — was  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  English 
stage,  and  was  himself  a  famous  actor  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Garrick,  Sam  Footo,  and 
Barr;  and,  socially,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  day."  Of  the  latter's  son,  the  first 
Joseph  Jefferson, — horn  at  Plymouth,  England,  in  lTT4, — who  came  to  America  in  1795,  Dunlap, 
in  his  "History  of  the  American  Stage,"  says:  "He  was  then  a  youth,  but  even  then  an  artist. 
Of  a  small  and  slight  figure,  well  formed,  with  a  singular  physiognomy,  a  nose  perfectly  Gre- 
cian, and  blue  eyes  full  of  laughter,  he  had  a  faculty  for  exciting  mirth  to  as  great  a  degree  by 
power  of  feature,  although  handsome,  as  any  ugly-featured  low  comedian  seen."  His  excellent 
impersonation  of  old  men  acquired  for  him,  before  he  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  the  sobri- 
quet of  "Old  Jefferson,"  and  those  who  saw  him  off  the  stage  for  the  first  time  could  hardh' 
believe  that  the  sprightly,  young-looking  man  was  he  whom  they  had  seen  tottering,  age<l  aud 
decrepit,  behind  the  foot-lights.  He  enjoyed  a  long  and  brilliant  career,  was  esteemed  as  highly 
in  private  life  as  in  public,  and  died  at  a  good  age,  in  1S32,  during  an  engagement  at  the  thea- 
tre in  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  which  was  then  managed  by  his  son.  Tho  latter,  Joseph  Jefferson  the 
second,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  180-i.  Ho  passed  his  life  on  the  stage  aud  did  good  work, 
althougli  never  becoming  famous  like  his  father  and  grandfather.  In  his  early  life  he  received 
some  education  as  an  artist,  and  under  fostering  conditions  would  probably  have  excelled  in  this 
field.  As  it  was,  acting  and  management  occupied  his  time;  and  while  successful  to  a  degree 
he  never  became  rich.  The  ancestral  trait  of  amiability  was  strongly  developed  in  him,  and 
his  friends  were  everywhere  and  numerous.  He  married  ■]\Irs.  T.  Burke,  the  famous  vocalist — 
a  lady  of  French  extraction — who  bore  him  a  sou  and  a  daughter.  This  sou,  Joseph  Jefferson 
the  third,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  literally  brought  up  on  the  stage.  To  use  his  own 
words,  "Behind  the  scenes  was  my  first  playhouse."  Carried  on  the  stage  in  his  swaddling- 
clothes,  taken  on  as  a  child  by  tho  hand,  interjected  as  a  juvenile  singer  and  mimic,  and  uti- 
lized while  a  youth  as  occasion  oft'ered,  tho  profession,  for  which  we  have  seen  he  has  a  strong 
inherited  bias,  became  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  him.  Everything  connected  with  the  drama 
during  his  early  years  was  in  a  most  primitive  condition;  and  tho  hardships  and  annoyances 
encountered  by  travelling  companies  were  of  a  kind  that  almost  surpass  belief  in  these  days 
of  luxurious  appointments  and  conveniences.  These  hardships  Joe  shared  with  his  parents, 
travelling  with  them  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  occasionally  resting  for  a  time  in  a  town  or 
city,  where  tho  father  tried  his  hand  at  management,  and  the  boy  aud  his  little  sister  at  im- 
proving their  education  at  tho  public  schools.  During  a  sojourn  in  Springfield,  Hlinois,  while  on 
one  of  these  trips,  a  local  religious  revival  resulted  in  the  players'  license  being  raised  to  a  sum 
virtually  prohibitory.  At  this  juncture— total  ruin  threatening  tho  company— a  young  and 
modest  lawyer  called  on  tho  managers  and  offered  his  services  without  fee  in  a  spirit  of  fair 
play.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  young  lawyer,  whose  tact  in  liandling  tho  local  council 
resulted  in  a  removal  of  tho  tax,  was  none  other  than  that  most  genial  of  men  aud  greatest  of 
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Americans — Abraham  Lincoln.  Not  long  after  this  experience  the  family  reached  Mobile, 
Ala.,  where  the  father  clecided  to  remain  for  a  time  in  order  that  his  children  might  attend 
school.  Scarcel.Y  two  weeks  had  passed,  however,  before  he  was  prostrated  by  yellow  fover; 
and  ho  died  of  tho  Southern  scourge  on  November  21,  l.s4'2.  Left  practically  without  means, 
tlio  widow  courageously  strove  to  sustain  herself  and  children  by  her  own  efforts,  and  tho  boy 
and  girl  attempted  to  assist  her  by  taking  regular  employment  in  tho  company.  Joe's  stipend 
at  this  time  was  six  dollars  a  week,  and  in  addition  to  acting  in  fairy  dances,  comic  duets, 
etc.,  he  was  permitted  to  grind  color  in  the  paint-room  to  his  heart's  content,  and  had  the 
glory  of  figuring  on  tho  playbill  as  "assistant  artist."  While  at  the  Jlobile  Theatre  the  lad 
had  more  or  less  edifying  experiences  in  assisting  in  the  support  of  the  great  English  actor, 
McCready,  and  the  elder  Booth.  Tho  latter,  remembering  the  boy's  distiugui.<hed  grandfather, 
was  very  gracious  to  him.  After  leaving  Mobile  tho  company — in  which  Mrs.  Cornelia  JelTer- 
son  had  a  leading  part — proceeded  to  Nashville  and  thence  southward  to  Galveston,  finally 
entering  Mexico  in  the  wake  of  the  United  States  troops,  and  playing  in  the  old  Spanish  theatre 
at  Matanioras  two  days  after  that  city  was  captured  by  the  invading  army.  Mr.  Jefferson 
married,  in  ISiO,  Miss  Margaiot  Lockyer,  an  English  actress,  at  the  time  under  engagement  at 
tho  Chatham  Theatre,  New  York.  This  lady  bore  him  two  children — a  sou  and  a  daughter. 
Mr.  Jefferson  rose  to  important  roles  bj'  gradual  stages,  but  was  doing  excellent  work  as  early 
as  his  twenty-first  year.  His  first  appearance  as  a  man  was  at  Chanfrau's  National  Theatre  in 
1849.  Subsequently  he  acted  with  Booth  in  New  York.  Ho  acted  also  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of  Burton;  and  at  Peale's  Museum,  in  the 
same  city;  and  in  1&J3  was  stage  manager  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  for  Henry  C.  Jarrett,  and 
in  the  following  year  at  Richmond  Theatre  for  John  T.  Ford.  The  death  of  his  mother  occurred 
while  he  was  absent  from  tho  fainily  home  in  Philadelphia.  3Ir.  Jefferson's  broader  reputation 
may  be  said  to  date  from  his  appe.irances  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  where  he  played  low- 
comedy  parts  so  well  as  to  win  golden  opinions  from  the  critical  audiences  of  tho  metropolis. 
His  reputation  jneceded  him  to  England,  and  on  his  first  visit  to  that  country,  in  1S5G,  he  was 
most  cordially  received  by  Pobson,  Wright,  Buckstone,  Philp.^,  and  other  leading  players.  At 
Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  Broadway,  New  York,  where  ho  was  engaged  upon  his  return  to 
America,  he  appeared  first  as  Dr.  Panrjloss  in  "Tho  Heir  at  Law,"  scoring  a  perfect  success. 
Other  roles  in  which  ho  appeared  at  this  theatre  were  GoJdfuich,  in  "The  Road  to  Ruin"; 
Neiuman  Norjgs,  in  "Nicholas  Nicklehy";  Caleb  Phtmmer,  in  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"; 
Bob  Ac7-es,  in  "The  Rivals";  and  Dr.  OUapod,  in  "The  Poor  Gentleman."  His  acting  in 
each  of  tho  characters  was  finished  and  original,  and  stamped  him,  even  thus  early,  as  an  artist 
of  tho  first  merit.  During  the  season  of  1S5S  he  was  allotted  tho  rule  of  Asa  Trenchurd  in 
Tom  Taylor's  play,  "  Our  American  Cousin."  His  conception  of  this  character  was  entirely  novel 
and  gave  the  cue  which,  being  followed  by  all  other  delineators  of  "Yankee"  parts,  eventually 
became  tho  standard.  Laura  Keene  and  E.  H.  Sothern-likewise  were  cast  in  this  play,  and  both 
scored  instant  succes.s,  :Mr.  Sothern's  part,  that  of  Lord  Dundreary,  making  that  actor 
famous.-  The  play  had  a  run  of  ono  himdred  and  seventy  nights,  and  proved  tho  turning-point 
in  the  career  of  the  three  persons  named.  For  a  generation  or  more  it  held  its  place  in  the 
affections  of  theatre-goers  everywhere.  !Mr.  Jefferson  took  this  play  on  a  starring-tour,  and  as 
Asa  Trcnchard  divided  tho  honors  with  his  two  colleagues.  In  IStlO  bo  went  to  California 
and  thenco  to  Australia.  In  tho  latter  country  his  delineation  of  Bob  Brierhj,  in  "Tho  Ticket 
of  Leave  ]\Ian,"  proved  a  veritable  triumph.  By  way  of  Callao  and  Panama  he  reached  London, 
whero  ho  met  his  friend,  Dion  Boucicault,  to  whom  he  confided  a  task  which  was  destined  to 
bring  both  fame  and  fortune  to  each.  Always  an  admirer  of  Washington  Irving — who,  by  the 
way,  was  one  of  tho  first  to  appreciate  and  compliment  tho  ability  of  tho  young  comedian — Mr. 
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Jefferson  early  conceived  a  fondness  for  the  character  of  Eip  Van  Winkle,  and  from  the  several 
dramatizations  of  the  story  as  laid  down  iu"The  Sketch  Book"  had  himself  concocted  one, 
which  he  played  at  Washington  under  Mr.  John  T.  Raymond's  management,  previous  to  going 
abroad  tho  second  time.  The  character  appealed  to  him,  but  in  his  private  opinion  his  own  work 
on  the  play  fell  far  short  of  its  possibilities.  He  prevailed  on  Mr.  Boucicault  to  accept  the 
theme,  and  the  latter  wrote  the  drama  practically  as  it  exists  to-day.  On  September  5,  ISOo, 
it  was  put  on  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  Mr.  Jefferson  enacting  the  title-role,  and 
proved  an  instant  success  and  held  the  boards  for  nearly  two  hundred  nights  in  succession. 
Transferred  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  it  was  equally  well  received  in  those  cities,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson's  acting,  both  in  this  and  other  plays,  won  unstinted  praise.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  out  the  now  version  of  Tiip  Van  Winkle  at  the  Olympia 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  on  September  3,  1860.  It  fairly  electrified  the  American  audiences, 
and  proved  one  of  the  most  popular  plays  ever  produced  before  them.  Thirty  years  have  not 
sufiBced  to  dim  interest  in  it  or  in  the  splendid  acting  of  iMr.  Jefferson  as  Rip,  which  has  been 
seen  and  enthusiastically  admired  in  every  city  in  the  Union,  and  is  as  powerful  a  drawing-card 
to  the  pre-sent  as  to  the  past  generation  of  play-goers.  Mr.  Jefferson's  range  of  characters  is 
a  very  broad  one,  "covering  almost  the  entire  field  of  comedy  and  farce  without  degenerating 
into  burlesque."  His  most  famous  rule  is  that  of  Eip  Van  Winkle,  but  in  the  opinion  of  able 
critics  he  is  equally  successful  as  Boh  Acres,  Dr.  Pangloss,  and  Caleb  Phnnmer.  With  the 
people  his  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  his  "very  own,"  and  as  unrivalled  by  anything  in  his  repertory 
as  it  is  unapjjroachable  by  anything  in  the  repertory  of  other  comedians.  However  viewed,  it  is 
undeniable  that  his  ''Rip  Van  Winkle  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  crea- 
tions of  tho  stage.  Deeply  pathetic,  at  the  same  time  vital  with  a  humor  peculiarly  its  own, 
this  character  perhaps  has  chained  the  attention  and  seized  the  fancy  of  the  American  people 
more  than  any  other  outside  the  range  of 'the  Shakesperian  drama."  Notliing  truer  to  nature 
has  ever  been  presented  on  tho  stage  than  Mr.  Jefferson's  conceptions  of  the  several  characters 
which  he  has  made  his  special  study.  As  an  actor  he  is  remarkable  for  having  discarded  most 
of  tho  traditions  of  the  stage,  finding  unsuspected  resources  even  in  some  of  the  most  well-worn 
characters,  and  endowing  others  with  an  unsuspected  vitality  and  interest.  In  ease  of  manner 
and  perfection  of  method  ho  is  unique.  Large  fortune  coming  to  him  as  tho  result  of  his  suc- 
cesses, he  has  been  enabled  to  live  the  life  of  an  estated  gentleman  for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  dividing  his  leisure  timo  between  a  fine  plantation  at  New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  purchased 
in  1870,  and  a  splendid  farm  in  the  Oranges,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  long  maintained  his 
summer  home.  One  of  his  greatest  recreations  is  painting,  for  which  he  has  a  decided  talent, 
inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  specially  gifted  as  an  artist.  He  has  also  entered  the  do- 
main of  authorship  with  signal  success,  his  "Autobiography,"  published  first  in  the  Century 
Magazine  in  1SS9-9(J  and  afterward  in  book  form,  being  a  most  entertaining  account  of  his 
many  and  varied  experiences,  told  with  the  most  charming  naivete  and  with  touches  of  humor 
which  make  tho  narrative  fascinatiirg  to  the  young  and  old  alike.  After  tho  death  of  his  first 
wife  Mr.  Jefferson  married  on  December  20,  18C7,  Jliss  Sarah  Warren,  a  niece  of  the  veteran 
actor  William  Warren,  who  was  known  and  loved  for  half  a  century  in  Boston.  His  son,  Mr. 
Joseph  Jeff'erson,  Jr.,  has  adopted  the  histrionic  profession,  and,  already  prominent,  bids  fair  to 
become  distinguished.  Mr.  Jefferson  made  a  third  visit  to  Europe  in  1875,  playing  at  Dublin 
and  Belfast.  In  1876  he  played  a  most  successful  engagement  under  tho  management  of 
Augustin  Daly  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  Sinco  then  he  has  ap- 
peared in  various  cities  of  tho  Qniou  in  response  to  imperative  demands;  and  as  late  as  1S90  he 
made  a  regular  tour  of  tho  United  States  with  tho  late  William  J .  Florence,  appearing  conjointly 
with  this  actor  in  "Tho  Eivals,"  "Tho  Heir  at  Law,"  and  other  comedies.     More  recently  his 
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public  appearances  have  been  largely  iu  aid  of  charities.  lu  ISOi!  Yale  College  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Jefferson  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Many  clubs  and  societies  have  elected 
him  to  honorary  membership,  and  testimonials  without  number  have  been  bestowed  upou  him 
by  ai)preciative  organizations,  professional  and  lay,  and  by  representative  gatherings  of  the 
great  public  to  the  amusement  and  edification  of  which  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  and  labors 
has  been  devoted.  In  the  city  of  New  York  especially,  where  he  is  so  well  known  and  so 
warmly  beloved,  he  has  been  shown  marked  attention  on  numerous  occasions,  and  has  received 
touching  evidences  of  public  regard.  One  of  lliesn  latter,  a  massive  loving-cup  of  silver,  the 
gift  of  over  a  thousand  distinguished  admirers  of  the  actor  and  the  mai'.,  was  presented  to  him 
at  the  Garden  Theatre  in  New  York,  ou  November  S,  1S95,  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  jjresiding, 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  players,  playwrights,  and  managers 
of  two  hemispheres  being  present.  This  cup  is  appropriately  inscribed:  "To  the  Denn  of  the 
Dramatic  Profession,  with  the  loving  greeting  of  his  brother  and  sister  players,  November  S, 
1895."  In  addition  it  bears  the  well-known  toast  of  Riji,  "Here's  to  your  good  healtji  and 
your  family's,  and  may  they  all  live  long  and  pro.-pc;r" ;  and  the  quotation,  peculiarly  pertinent 
in  this  instance,  "He  touched  nothiug  he  did  not  adorn." 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  jurist,  statesman.  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
from  1851  to  1S71,  was  born  in  Boston,  January  0,  ISll.  and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
11,  1874.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  emigrants  to  New  England.  Increase  Sumner, 
his  father's  cousin,  was  ouo  of  the  early  governors  of  the  Slate,  and  was  esteemed  a  worthy 
successor  of  Hancock  and  Adams.  Charles  Sumner's  father  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  for 
many  years  held  the  otlice  of  High  Sheriff  of  .Suffolk  County,  Mass.  Young  Su'mner  received 
his  preparatory  education  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  at  the  Phillips  Academy.  He 
then  entered  Harvard  College  and  was  graduated  in  1S30.  He  next  enterpd  Cambridge 
Law  School,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  three  years  uuder  tlie  direction  of  Judge 
Story,  with  whom  ho  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendshij).  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1830,  he  rose  rajiidly  in  his  profession;  ho  was  appointed  Keporter  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and,  while  holding  this  office,  published  three  volumes  of  decisions,  known 
as  "Sumner's  Reports."  He  also  edited  llic  American  Jurist,  a  law  periodical  of  high  repu- 
tation. He  lectured  to  the  students  of  tho  Cambridge  Law  School  during  three  winters 
on  constitutional  law  and  the  law  of  nations.  Ho  declined  a  professorship  in  tho  Law  School 
and  also  in  Harvard  College.  Visiting  Europe  in  1S37  ho  remained  there  until  ISIO.  travelling 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  residing  a  year  in  England.  All  this  time  was  improved 
in  acquiring  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  modern  Europe. 
Returning  to  Boston  ho  resumed  tho  practice  of  law,  and  in  addition  to  his  professional  duties 
ho  was  occupied  from  18-t-t  to  IS-IO  in  editing  and  publishing  an  annotated  edition  of  "  Vesey's 
Reports"  in  twenty  volumes.  Although  belonging  to  tho  Whig  party,  Mr.  Sumner  took  but 
little  part  in  politics.  His  first  ajijicarauco  on  tho  political  stage  was  July  4,  1845,  when  he 
delivered  an  oration  before  tho  municipal  authorities  of  Boston  on  "The  True  Grandeur  of 
Nations,"  wherein  tho  aspect  of  alYairs,  which  portended  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Me.xico,  was  considered.  This  oration  was  widely  circulated  and  attracted  much  attention  in 
America  and  Europe,  !Mr.  Cobden  declaring  it  "tho  most  notable  contribution  made  by  any 
modern  writer  to  tho  cause  of  jieace."  Mr.  Sumner  made  an  eloquent  and  able  argument,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Faiuieil  Hall,  November  4,  1S45,  against  tho  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
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Uuiou  on  the  ground  of  slaver.v ;  and  in  the  following  year,  in  an  address  before  the  Whig 
State  Convention  of  ^Massachusetts,  on  "Tho  Anti-Slavery  Duties  of  the  Wliig  Party,"  he 
avowed  himself  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  slavery,  determined  to  pursue  his  opposition  to 
that  great  evil,  under  tho  Constitution,  which  he  maintained  was  an  instrument  designed  to 
secure  liberty  and  equal  rights.  In  1S4C  he  addressed  a  public  letter  to  Robert  C.  Wintbrop, 
who  then  represented  Boston  in  Congress,  rebuking  him  for  his  vote  in  favor  of  war  with 
Mexico,  which  war  he  characterized  as  an  unjust,  dishonorable,  and  cowardly  attack  on  a 
sister  repiiblic,  having  its  origin  in  a  purpose  to  promote  the  extension  of  slavery.  This 
advanced  position  was  too  much  for  the  Whig  party,  and  in  184S  Mr.  Sumner  sundered  his  old 
political  ties,  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  tho  Free  Soil  party,  whose  platform  was  com- 
posed of  principles  which  he  had  distinctively  advocated  in  his  public  addresses.  The  candi- 
dates of  the  new  part}',  Van  Buren  and  Adams,  were  zealously  supported  by  Jlr.  Sumner  in 
the  Presidential  contest  of  1S48.  The  subsequent  passage  of  tho  Fugitive  Slave  Act  tended 
largely  to  obliterate  partj'  lines  and  overthrow  political  issues.  Daniel  Webster  was  called  to 
the  cabinet  of  President  Fillmore  in  1S50,  and  the  vacancy  thus  occurring  in  the  United  States 
Senate  was  filled  by  tho  election  of  Mr.  Sumner,  not,  however,  until  after  an  exciting  and  ])ro- 
tracted  contest  in  the  legislature,  where  a  coalition  of  Fre3  Soilers  and  Democrats  finally 
accomplished  the  result,  which  was  hailed  as  a  signal  triumph'for  the  anti-slavery  party.  Mr. 
Sumner's  first  important  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  in  opposition  to  tho  Fugitive 
Slave  LaWj  and  ho  then  announced  his  great  political  text,  "Freedom  is  national  and  slavery 
sectional,"  which  furnished  the  clew  to  his  subsequent  career.  The  famous  debate  on  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  the  contest  in  Kansas  evoked  !Mr.  Sumner's  greatest  powers  of  eloquence 
and  argument.  His  celebrated  speech,  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Crime  against  Kansas," 
occupied  two  days  in  its  delivery,  and  .so  aroused  and  incensed  Southern  Senators  and  Eepresen- 
tativcs  that,  two  days  after  its  delivery,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  assaulted  Mr.  Sumner  while  writing  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  There, 
unarmed  and  powerless,  he  was  beaten  into  insensibility  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Great  excite- 
ment followed  this  dastardly  attack,  communities  were  aroused  throughout  the  North,  and 
vengeance  demanded.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  reported  in  favor  of 
Brooks'  expulsion,  but  the  resolution  received  a  little  less  than  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to 
its  adoption.  Mr.  Brooks,  however,  resigned  bis  seat,  pleaded  guilty  before  a  local  court  at 
Washington  upon  an  indictment  for  assault,  and  was  fined  8300.  Returning  to  his  constituents 
in  South  Carolina  to  receive  their  verdict  on  his  conduct,  he  was  re-elected  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  Shortly  after  resuming  his  seat  in  Congress  ho  was  taken  ill  and  died  with  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat.  !\lr.  Sumner,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  fail  to  receive  tho  indorsement 
and  plaudits  of  his  constituents.  In  tho  following  January,  while  still  disabled  with  his 
wounds,  bo  was  re-elected  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  a  legislature  consisting  of  several 
hundred  members.  By  tho  advice  of  his  physicians  he  visited  Europe  in  the  spring  of  18.57  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  returning  in  tho  following  fall  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
With  health  still  imjiaired  he  again  went  abroad  in  May,  1858,  and  submitted  to  a  course  of 
medical  treatment,  severe  but  effective,  so  that  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months  he  returned 
in  the  autumn  of  18.59  with  restored  health  to  enter  again  upon  his  Senatorial  labors.  His  first 
important  speech  after  his  return  to  the  Senate  was  an  able  exposition  of  "The  Bai'barism  of 
Slavery,"  wherein  he  denounced  tho  institution  for  its  evil  influence  on  character,  society,  and 
civilization.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1800,  and  was  gratified 
with  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  triumph  of  the  principles  he  had  long  and  stoutly  main- 
tained. On  the  secession  of  tho  Southern  States  !Mr.  Sumner  bitterly  opposed  all  compromise 
measures  with  slavery  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union,  and  he  early  proposed  and  advocated 
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emancipation  as  tho  spjcediest  way  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  1  SOI  he  labored  diligently  and  rendered  great  service  to  the 
conntry  by  his  vigilant  care  of  our  interests  as  affected  by  our  relations  with  European  powers. 
His  influence  was  always  exerted  to  promote  peace  and  friendly  understanding.  On  January 
9,  1802,  he  delivered  an  elaborate  speech,  arguing  that  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the 
Confederate  States  commissioners,  on  board  the  steamer  Trent,  was  unjustiliable  and  indefen- 
sible on  tho  principles  of  international  law  which  had  always  been  maintained  by  the  United 
States;  and  his  influence,  together  with  that  of  Secretary  Seward,  at  that  critical  period  doubt- 
less averted  war  with  Great  Britain  on  account  of  that  seizure.  Re-elected  by  tho  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  Mr.  Sumner  entered  upon  his  third  Senatorial  term  in  March,  1S03.  lie 
advocated  with  zeal  and  eloquence  all  the  great  legislative  measures  which  promoted  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  The  constitutional  amendincnt  abolishing  slavery,  which  sig- 
nalized the  Thirty -eighth  Congress,  was  a  triumph  of  tho  policy  and  principles  long  advocated 
by  Mr.  Sumner  and  was  one  of  tho  crowning  glories  of  his  statesmanship.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  a  bill  looking  to  tho  reconstruction  of  the 
rebellious  States  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  a  measure  to  confer  suffrage  on 
the  colored  people  of  tho  Dislfict  of  Cohimbia.  But  while  he  was  urgent  for  entire  equality  of 
rights  for  the  new  citizens  and  favored  the  temporarj-  exclusion  of  the  late  Confederates  from 
political  power,  he  opposed  the  proposition  to  change  the  jury  law  for  the  trial  of  Jeft'erson 
Davis,  disclaimed  every  feeling  of  vengeance  against  the  South,  and  advocated  magnanimity 
and  forbearance  to  all.  He  earnestly  opposed  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
was  from  first  to  last  one  of  the  boldest  opponents  of  executive  usurpations.  Yet  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Alaska  by  treaty,  tho  great  measure  of  the  Johnson  administration,  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  in  his  speech  on  April  9,  ISCT,  he  gave  an  e.xhaustive  history  of  Russian 
America.  In  the  trial  of  impeachment  he  voted  to  convict  President  Johnson,  and  sustained 
his  course  by  a  learned  and  able  opinion  covering  the  law  and  the  evidence  iu  the  case.  Soon 
after  Genei-al  Grant's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  April  10,  1809,  Mr.  Sumner  opposed  the 
Johnson-Clarendon  treaty  with  England  as  affording  no  adequate  means  of  settlement  of  our 
British  claims.  He  also  strenuously  opposed  the  project  of  President  Grant  to  acciuire  San 
Domingo  by  treaty.  This  continued  opposition  to  Grant's  measures  led.  to  a  personal  rupture 
with  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  majority  of  the  Republican  Senators  siding 
with  the  administration,  he  was  removed  on  March  10,  1871,  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  On  his  own  motion  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  to  which  ho  was  subsequently  assigned.  On 
March  24,  ISTl,  ho  introduced  and  advocated,  in  a  powerful  speech,  resolutions  arraigning  the 
President  for  his  course  in  regard  to  San  Domingo.  He  again  refused,  in  December,  ISTl,  the 
chairmanship)  of  tho  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  On  February  12,  1872,  ho  intro- 
duced resolutions  of  inquiry  into  the  sale  of  arms  to  France  during  the  Franco-German  war. 
This  was  aimed  at  the  administration  and  aroused  an  acrimonious  debate,  during  which  Mr. 
Sumner's  course  was  severely  condemned  by  some  of  his  party  colleagues,  and  he  became  still 
further  estranged  from  the  Republican  party  and  tho  administration.  He  was  classed  with 
Senators  Trumbull,  Schurz,  and  Fenton  as  anti-Grant  Republican.  This,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  distress  him.  He  declined  to  attend  the  Liberal  Republican  Convention  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati, May  1,  1S72,  although  urged  to  do  so.  He  nevertheless,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  ad- 
vice from  colored  citizens  of  Washington,  July  29th,  advised  the  support  of  Horace  Greeley, 
the  Liberal  nominee,  on  the  ground  that  principles  should  be  preferred  to  party.  He  fur- 
ther set  forth  his  reason  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  in  a  sharp  letter  to  Speaker  Blaine, 
August  5,  1872.     On  the  advice  of  his  physician  Mr.  Sumner  again  visited  Europe  for  recrea- 
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tion,  leaving  in  September  aud  returning  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congi-ess, 
December  2,  1S72.  His  name  was  omitted  altogether  by  tlio  Kepublican  majorit}-  in  the  malce- 
up  of  the  committees,  leaving  him  to  be  placed  by  the  Democratic  minority,  but  he  declined  to 
serve  on  any  committee.  He  introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  a  bill  forbidding  the 
names  of  battles  of  the  late  war  to  be  continued  in  the  Army  Register  or  placed  on  regimental 
colors.  From  this  time  forth  he  took  no  concern  in  party  affairs  beyond  pleading  for  equality 
of  civil  rights  for  colored  citi^^ens.  Ho  was  placed  on  several  committees  at  the  session  of 
December,  1S73,  not  as  chairman,  but  as  one  of  the  minority,  and  while  lie  did  not  decline  to 
servo  he  attended  no  committee  meetings.  During  this  session,  however,  cordial  relations 
between  the  Senator  and  the  Kepublicans  were  in  a  measure  restored.  On  December  2,  1873, 
he  again  promptly  but  vainly  urged  consideration  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  and  on  January  -i, 
1874,  he  made  a  last  brief  appeal  for  it. "  He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  March  11th  follow- 
ing. Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  eventful  careers  in  the  history  of  American 
politics.  Always  aggressive  and  progi'essive,  resolute  in  his  convictions  of  right,  and  utterly 
fearless  of  consequences,  !Mr.  Sumner  was  ]ierhaps  the  most  conspicuous  personality  in  the 
United  States  Senate  during  the  nearly  quarter  of  a  century  ho  served  with  such  pre-eminent 
ability  therein.  Ever  in  advance  of  his  party  and  his  times,  he  was  often  regarded  as  too  theo- 
retical and  too  little  practical  for  a  successful  statesman,  but  it  was  his  happiness  to  live  to  see 
many  of  his  theories,  once  so  unpopular,  adopted  as  the  living,  practical  principles  of  the  most 
powerful  party  in  the  nation.  Notwithstanding  his  arduous  official  and  public  labors,  Mr. 
Sumner  was  constant  in  his  devotion  to  literature.  In  1S.50  he  published  two  volumes  of  ''Ora- 
tions," in  1853  a  work  entitled  "  White  Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States,"  and  in  1856  a  volume 
of  "Speeches  and  Addresses."  Many  of  his  important  speeches  in  the  Senate  were  as  exhaus- 
tive in  their  treatment  of  the  subject,  as  elaborate  in  finish,  abundant  in  facts,  and  copious  in 
detail  as  ordinary  volumes.  Such  for  instance  was  his  great  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  ces- 
sion of  Alaska,  wherein  the  geography,  history,  and  resources  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
are  set  forth  more  accurately  and  fully  than  in  any  other  history  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Sumner 
married  in  October,  ISCO,  Mrs.  Alice  Jlason  Hooper  of  Boston.  The  union  was  brief,  and  in 
September  of  the  following  j-ear,  for  reasons  tiiat  were  never  divulged,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner 
separated  and  were  subsequently  divorced.  Mr.  Sumner  was  four  times -successively  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  senior  Senator  in  consecutive 
service. 

•The  Civil  Rights  Bill.  Mr.  Suiimi-r's  List  vlfort  to  sprvo  the  race  to  whoso  welfare  hie  public  life  h.id  been  devoted, 
was  reported  April  M,  1S74.  sub*t;uiti,illy  as  origiuallv  drawn,  and  i^asicd  the  Senate  Jlay  l'2d.  but  it  failed  in  tho 
House.  The  bill  approved  March  1,  1873,  was  t  law  of  less  scope  than  his,  and  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 
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RANSOM  C.  TAYLOE. 

Ransom  C.  Taylor,  a  prominent  citizen  and  leading  business  luau  uf  Woreesler,  ^^n=s., 
and,  as  an  enipipii^ing  real-cstato  owner  and  pnblic-spirited  capitalist,  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in>the  modern  developnieiitof  tliat  city,  was  horn  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  February  24. 
1829.  He  comes  of  a  long  line  of  worthy  and  respectable  ancestors — people  of  the  .same  race 
and  possessing  the  same  characteristics  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  founded  2^ew  England  and 
gave  to  the  American  nation  so  rich  a  legacy  in  njirightncss  of  life,  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
and  devotion  to  religion,  education,  and  democracy.  His  father,  tho  late  Chailes  Taylor,  was 
a  native  of  Winchester,  N.  H.,  born  March  29,  IT  ST,  died  March  23,  ISOO.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  war  Susan  Butler,  was  also  a  native  of  Winchester,  X.  H.,  born  November  2ii, 
1793,  and  died  in  June,  ISfid.  When  Eansom  was  about  four  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 
to  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  and  four  years  later  to  Xorthbridge,  and  there  the  young  lad  spent  the 
next  thirteen  years  of  his  life.  Brought  up  on  a  farm,  he  acquired  vigor  of  body  and  healtli  of 
mind  by  assisting  his  father  in  its  management.  The  schools  of  the  neighborhood  were  open 
to  him  in  the  regular  seasons  and  he  attended  them  with  fidelity,  reaping  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  English  blanches.  In  addition  to  conducting  a  farm  his  father  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  in.  supplying  meat  to  hotels  and  families  in  that  section;  and  in  this  also  Eansom  took 
a  hand  and  proved  of  great  service.  In  1840  the  elder  Taylor  started  a  brancli  of  his  business 
in  Worcester,  and  Ransom,  then  a  likely  youth  of  seventeen,  was  placed  in  charge.  At  this 
branch  neats-foot  oil,  glue-stock,  tallow,  etc.,  were  manufactured  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale  for  tho  time  and  place,  and  with  such  good  results  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  young 
Taylor,  concluding  there  was  room  for  an  independent  business  under  liis  own  exclusive  control, 
paid  his  father  three  hundred  dollars  for  his  "time,"  and  going  to  the  town  of  Sutton,  Mass., 
established  himself  in  a  similar  enterprise  on  his  own  account.  In  l.?oO,  being  then  of  age,  ho 
married  Jliss  Mary  Louisa  Chase,  daughter  of  Captain  Abraham  Chase  of  Sutton,  and  a  year 
later  returned  with  his  wife  to  Worcester,  which  has  remained  his  home  down  to  the  present 
day.  Concentrating  his  whole  attention  and  energy  upon  the  business  in  which  he  had 
embarked,  ho  gradually  developed  it  until  finally  it  became  one  of  the  largest  cf  its  kind  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  had  1)rauches  in  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  and  Taunton,  Mass.. 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Albany,  Troy,  and  New  York  city;  and  required  scores 
of  men  and  horses  to  carry  it  on.  As  his  fortune  increased  Mr.  Taylor  began  lo  invest  his  sur- 
plus money  in  real  estate,  and  about  ISTO  his  holdings  had  become  so  extensive  and  of  such 
importance  that  ho  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  manufacturing  business  in  order  to  give 
them  needed  attention.  Mr.  Taylor  early  recognized  tho  possibilities  of  the  growth  of 
Worcester  as  a  business  centre,  and  he  had  the  courage  as  well  as  slirewdness  to  erect  five-story 
buildings  in  central  locations.  His  confidence  in  the  growth  of  tho  city  inspired  others  to  fol- 
low his  example,  with  the  result  of  giving  to  the  place  a  magnificent  business  section  and  an  air 
of  progressivencss  and  prosperity  second  only  to  tiiat  of  the  capital  of  tho  State.  In  tho  devel- 
opment of  property  and  the  erection  of  imposing  business  structures  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  the 
loading  spirit  in  Worcester  for  many  years.  Tho  impressive  appearance  of  the  streets  of  tho 
city  is  duo  largely  to  his  taste  and  judgment  in  tho  erection  of  buildings  of  architectural  merit. 
One  of  his  earliest  pui-chases — if  not  tho  first— was  the  Newton  estate  on  Fmnt  Street:  and  as 
this  and  all  subsequent  purchases  and  the  buildings  erected  thereon  have  been  retained  in  his 
possession,  ho  cannot  bo  classed  as  a  speculator  in  real  estate.  With  rare  wisdom  ho  has  kept 
a  little  in  advance  of  tho  growth  of   Worcester  in  tho  erection  of  tho  bu.siness  blocks  for  wbicli 
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he  lias  become  somewhat  famous.  His  properties  are  in  the  business  section  of  the  city  and  are 
all  of  a  high  order,  constituting  a  veritable  object-lesson  for  architects,  investors,  and  capitalists. 
On  several  occasions  important  buildings,  blocks  in  extent,  owned  by  Mr.  Taylor,  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  be  has  always  rebuilt  them  without  delay,  frequently  adding  numerous 
extensions  and  improvements;  and  at  no  time  have  these  losses  in  any  degree  impaired  his 
fiuaiK:ial  standing.  Mr.  Taylor  built  the  first"  five-story,  six-story,  and  seven-story  blocks 
erected  in  Worcester;  and  taken  altogether,  the  structures  put  up  and  owned  by  him  are  the 
most  extensive  and  imposing  in  the  city  and  have  given  to  its  business  section  in  particular  a 
truly  metropolitan  asjKJct,  and  indirectly  have  contributed  largely  towards  stimulating  the  mer- 
cantile life  of  the  community.  Although  pre-eminent  in  real-estate  and  building  operations,  his 
attention  and  energy  have  been  bestowed  in  other  directions  with  the  happiest  results.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Worcester,  and  has  been  a  director  in 
this  institution  for  many  years.  He  took  an  active  part,  likewise,  in  the  organization  of  the 
First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  \\  as  one  of  its  original  stockholders,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  until  tlio  corporation  gave  up  business,  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Taylor  first  established  himself  in  Worcester  the  population  of  that  city  was  about  eighteen 
thousand.  It  is  now  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  and  steadily  increasing.  During  all 
the  years  of  his  residcnco  in  the  city  Mr.  Taylor  lias  been  noted  for  his  progressive  spirit  and 
for  his  intense  interest  in  its  prosperity,  lie  has  earned  a  warm  place  in  the  regard  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens and  his  influence  is  very  great  in  public  affairs.  With  the  exception  of  two  terms  as 
an  alderman  of  the  city,  he  has  never  held  and  has  never  sought  public  oflice.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  even  as  a  private  citizen  he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  political  forces  in  the  city, 
since  his  views  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all,  irresjiectivo  of  party  affiliations,  and  his  approval 
of  a  candidate  or  a  measure  carries  weight.  In  a  public-spirited  way,  Mr.  Taylor's  labors 
have  been  unremitting,  and  are  acknowledged  and  appreciated  by  all.  He  was  one  of  the 
largest  contributors  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  now  government  building  and 
post-office  in  Worcester,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  suggestions  and  influence  that  the  site 
selected  was  chosen.  In  ISSo  ho  purchased  the  well-known  Dr.  Kelley  estate  on  Main  Street, 
Worcester,  upon  which  is  an  imposing  mansion  built  in  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture 
and  constituting  one  of  the  landmaiks  of  the  city.  He  owns  more  than  half  of  Front  Street,  one- 
third  of  a  mile  long.  The  larger  part  of  the  business  section  of  Main  Street,  one  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  of  Worcester,  is  also  among  his  holdings  in  "the  Academic  city."  Some  appre- 
ciation of  his  possessions  may  bo  gathered  from  the  fact  that  ho  pays  the  largest  tax  of  any 
individual  or  corporation  in  Worcester.  Of  late  years  !Mr.  Taylor  has  extended  his  real-estate 
operations  to  other  cities  in  Massachusetts  and  neighboring  States,  and  has  built  large  and 
handsome  blocks  therein.  Tlieso  investments  have  added  materially  to  his  fortune,  and  have 
also  made  him  known  in  a  large  section  as  a  public-spirited  and  enterprising  business  man, 
whose  wealth  is  so  wisely  employed  as  to  promote  the  general  prosperity.  Few  men  of  large 
means  are  more  thoroughly  democratic  in  their  tastes  than  'Mr.  Taylor.  Simple  in  his  habits, 
kindly  and  even  genial  in  his  manners,  he  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  unpretending  hut  vigor- 
ous, self-reliant,  and  independent  American  citizen.  In  every  respect  ho  is  a  self-made  man, 
having  had  no  more  advantages  in  his  start  in  life  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  humblest.  Indus- 
try, economy,  and  perseverance  have  been  the  keynotes  of  his  success.  Added  to  these  have 
been  a  native  shrewdness  and  a  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  which  have  enabled  him  to 
seize  opjwrtunity  whenever  it  lias  presented.  His  splendid  success  without  tho  aid  of  any 
special  advantages,  and  often  in  tho  face  of  great  difficulties,  is  a  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  of 
tho  soundness  of  his  judgment.  While  his  early  education  was  somewhat  primitive,  ho  was 
endowed  naturally  with  a  qu:ility  of  brain   which  compensated   for  this  disadvantage.     His 
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reasoning  processes  are  rapid,  his  observing  powers  alert,  and  his  memory  retentive.  It  is  w.  11 
known  that  liis  large  and  numerous  business  transactions  are  carried  in  his  mind,  down  to  tlnii- 
smallest  detail,  without  apparent  effort — a  feat  largely  due,  presumably,  to  concentration  ui' 
attention.  Such  men  are  among  the  best  examples  of  the  American  brain  and  character,  ai.d 
it  is  to  citizens  of  this  stamp  that  the  marvellous  advance  and  prosjiority  of  the  nation  owe  tin- 
largest  debt.  It  need  hardly  bo  added  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  force  and 
vigor,  largo  of  frame  and  strong  of  muscle,  with  unlimited  capacity  for  arduous  tasks,  physical 
and  mental.  He  is  seldom  found  unprepared  for  any  v.-ork  or  demand  that  may  arise;  and  in 
like  manner  his  decision  and  judgments  are  surprisingly  rapid,  lucid,  and  comprehensive. 
Strength  is  stamped  in  every  feature  and  action.  Underlying  this  is  a  vast  fund  of  amiability 
and  good-nature  which  makes  him  an  interesting  companion  and  a  valued  friend.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  a  Congregationalist  in  religious  belief  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  tho  support  of  that  church 
and  its  various  charities.  He  is  thoroughly  catholic  in  his  sympathies,  however,  and  is 
generous  in  the  support  of  worthy  undertakings  under  any  auspices.  I.ike  many  men  of  largo 
frame  aiid  sound  health,  he  is  very  fond  of  horses  and  finds  one  of  his  most  pleasing  relaxations 
in  owninjj  and  driving  fine  specimens  of  this  noble  animal.  His  home  life  is  that  of  an  unos- 
tentatious gentleman;  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  finds  his  highest  pleasure.  His  first 
wife,  who  bore  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  died  in  ISTS.  These  sons.  Ransom  Frederick 
and  Forrest  Waldo  Taylor,  now  j'oung  men  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  are  associated  with 
their  father'in  business  and  entrusted  with  important  responsibilities.  They  inherit  tho  vigur 
of  intellect  and  capacity  of  concentration  which  distinguish  their  honored  father.  The  daugh- 
ters are  Emma  Sophia  Taylor,  now  living  at  homo,  and  Agnes  T.  Davis,  married  and  living  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  ISSO  Mr.  Taylor  married  his  present  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  I^Iary 
S.  Stevens.  This  estimable  woman,  a  native  of  Newton,  Mass.,  comes  of  an  excellent  family 
and  occupies  a  leading  place  in  the  social  circles  of  Worcester.  By  this  marriage  there  has  btcn 
a  son,  Willard  Stevens  Taylor,  and  a  dangliter,  Florence  Clarko  Taylor,  who  are  now  completing 
their  education. 


ALFEED  B.  BEACH. 

Rev.  Alfred  B.  Beacif,  D.D.,  late  rector  emeritus  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  New- 
York  city,  was  born  at  Sheldon,  Franklin  County,  \i.,  September  9,  ISiil.  His  early  studies 
were  at  the  academy  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  C.  Morgan. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1S41,  and  in  theology  at  the  General  Elpiscopal 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  IS-to.  During  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  at 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  by  Bishop  Brownell,  and  in  ISIT  to  priest's  orders  at  Christ  Church, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  by  Bishop  Delanccy.  His  first  jilace  of  settlement  was  at  Cooperstown.  in 
1845,  where  he  remained  until  November,  1S4S,  when  he  went  to  St.  John's  Church,  Canaii- 
daigua,  N.  Y.  He  ofticiated  at  St.  John's  until  May,  1S53,  when  he  removed  to  New  York, 
having  accepted  a  call  to  tho  rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  West  Twentieth  Street,  wlif-re 
ho  served  with  great  efficiency  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.  The  history  of  St.  Peter  s 
Church  dates  back  to  the  year  1827,  when  services  wore  commenced  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ocii 
eral  Theological  Seminary  in  West  Twentieth  Street  by  tho  professors  of  the  institutin",  nn<l  a 
Sunday-school  was  opened  by  the  students.  At  this  period  the  neighborhood  was  thinly  settled. 
and  tho  effort  was  undertaken  as  a  mere  missionary  work.  Such  was  its  success,  however,  that 
tho  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  I.  Haight,  for  many  years  a  distinguished  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
parish,  was  called  as  tho  rector.     Tho  jjariah  was  incorporated  May  !•,  1831,  and  I'r.  Haight 
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was  called  July  13,  1831.  Steps  were  taken  to  proviile  a  piojier  churob.  Tlie  corner-stoue  v,-as 
laid  October  S,  1S31,  on  West  Twentietb  Street,  between  Eigbtb  and  Ninth  avenues,  and  on 
the  completion  of  .the  building  it  was  occupied  by  a  congregation  of  still  increasing  numbers. 
In  a  few  years  still  greater  accommodations  became  necessary,  as  the  congregation  had  become 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city.  Accordingly,  in  1S3C-3T,  the  large  stone  edilJce  now- 
occupied  was  erected-  on  lots  adjoining  the  fii-st  structure.  This  property  cost  ^5118,000.  A 
debt  of  $jO,000  was  paid,  and  an  additional  building  erected.  The  original  church  edilice  was 
altered  into  a  rectory.  There  are  now  over  three  hundred  communicants,  and  about  seven  hun- 
dred children  in  the  Sunday-school.  Dr.  Beach  received  liis  degree  of  D.D.  from  Columbia 
College  in  June,  ISoT.  He  published  various  sermons  and  addresses.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  appointed  to  try  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  and  discharged 
his  duties  with  much  dignity  and  learning.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
Judge  Nelson,  for  many  years  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Stricken 
with  paralysis  in  ISOO,  Dr.  Beach,  after  thirty-seven  years  of  service  as  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  resigned  from  active  labors  and  was  chosen  rector  emeritus.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
removed  to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  where  ha  passed  tho  remaining  years  of  his  life,  dying  there 
October  C,  lS!:i7,,in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Beach  was  of  medium  height  and 
equally  proportioned.  His  face  showed  marked  intellectuality  and  much  force  of  chaiacter. 
The  features  were  regular  and  the  brow  especially  prominent.  The  portrait  accompanying  this 
sketch  represents. him  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  life  and  usefulness.  He  was  a  man  of  fixed  opin- 
ions, self-reliant  and  ]insitive  in  regard  to  his  course  of  action:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
never  hasty  in  forming  conclusions  or  in  his  actions.  He  was  conscientious  in  everything.  His 
hue  of  duty  was  always  well  defined,  and  never  deviated  from  in  the  slightest  particular. 
Hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that  ho  secured  so  large  an  influence  among  his  people,  and  in  fact 
in  his  whole  denomination.  Always  patient,  self-sacrificing,  and  earnest  in  his  ministerial  work, 
he  took  the  certain  means  of  making  it  of  the  highest  advantage  to  his  fellow-creatures  and  the 
church  at  large.  True  and  devoted  to  his  doctrines,  he  maintained  them  because  of  his  love 
for  them,  and  because  it  was  his  duty,  but  never  in  any  spirit  of  mere  hostility  to  the  opinions 
or  prejudices  of  other  men.  He  stood  fi.xedly  to  tho  doctrines  and  government  of  tho  church  of 
which  he  was  a  minister,  and  for  these  he  contended  in  all  their  purity  and  sanctity  and  not  foi 
the  persecution  of  any  man  for  his  opinions  or  actions.  Dr.  Beach's  preaching  was  marked  by 
the  same  solid  practical  features  which  characterized  him  in  other  respects.  All  his  views  had 
a  scope  and  power  which  arrested  attention.  He  spoke  with  deliberation,  and  both  tone  and 
manner  had  a  serious  impressivencss.  While  he  was  scholarly  in  his  mode  of  discussion,  he  was 
not  less  partial  to  the  common-sense  side  of  all  subjects.  His  sermons  pleased  and  instructed. 
They  had  scholarship  and  inspiration  and  also  that  calm,  tender  pleading  which  lifted  the 
human  heart  to  a  more  elevated  spirituality.  His  long  ministry  was  not  only  successful,  but 
was  one  in  which  the  purity  of  character  and  the  devoted  labor  of  tho  individual  must  stand  as 
a  Vi'orthj'  and  conspicuous  example  to  all  who  labor  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  advancement  of 
the  human  race.  True  to  every  duty  as  a  clergyman,  a  citizen,  and  in  every  private  relation. 
Dr.  Beach  made  the  actions  of  his  life  teachers  of  principle  to  his  fellow-men. 
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GEOJ^vGE  M.  PULLMAN. 

Georgi-;  MoU'Timek  Puj.lman,  wmld-reiiowued  as  the  inventor  cif  tho  Pullman  car  sj-stem, 
founder  of  tliL'  model  town  of  Pullmau,  and  also  aa  one  of  the  must  buccessful  and  distiuguished 
business  men  of  America,  and  the  organizer  and  until  his  death  President  of  tho  Pullman  Pal- 
ace Car  Conijiany,  was  born  in  Brockton,  Chautauqua  County,  X.  Y.,  March  3,  1S31,  and  died 
at  his  home  in  Cliieago,  October  11),  ISOT.  His  father,  James  Lewis  Pullman,  son  of  Salter  and 
Elizabeth  (Lewis)  Pullmau,  was  born  in  Khodo  Island  in  isoo,  and  in  lS2o  uiarried,  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  JMiss  Emily  C.  Minton,  eldest  daughter  of  James  and  Tlicodosia  Miutou,  and  a  native  of 
that  town.  Li  1800  the  young  couplo  moved  to  Chautauqua  County,  and  in  tho  following  year 
purchased  and  settled  upon  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Brockton.  In  addition  to  cultivating  this 
farm,  James  Lewis  Pullman  prosecuted  his  trade  as  carjienter  and  builder,  aud  being  of  an  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind,  devised  and  jjatented  au  original  and  effective  apparatus  for  moving 
buildings,  through  which  he  became  widely  known.  During  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  he 
resided  with  his  family  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in   lSo3,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  | 

children.     These  latter  were  well  brought  up;  and  respecting  tho  teaching  and  example  of  their  ! 

virtuous,  high-minded,  and  industrious  parents,  they,  in  their  turn,  became  worthy  and  influ- 
ential memliers  of  society.  Of  these  children  si.x  were  sons,  two  of  whom — Poyal  Henry  and 
James  M. — entered  the  Christian  ministry  and  became  distinguished  as  divines  of  the  Univer-  I 

salist  Church;  a  third  son,  Charles  L.,  served  with  credit  in  tlio  Union  army  during  tho  \Yar  of  | 

the  Rebellion,  aud  attained  the  rank  of  Major;  another,  Frank  W.,  studied   law,  was  gradu-  | 

ated  at  the  Albany  Law  School,  and  roso  to  high  rank  at  the  bar  in  New  Y'ork  City,  lioldiTig  at  | 

one  time  the  office  of  Assistant  United  States  District  Attorney.     The  remaining  sous,  Albert  ! 

B.  and  George  I\L,  adopted  business  careers.     The  last  named,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  ! 

was  tho  third  in  a  family  of  ten  children.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  after  having  com- 
pleted tho  usual  public-school  course  followed  by  most  boys  and  which  covered  all  the  essentials 
of  an  Englisli  education,  he  filled  a  clerkship  for  a  brief  period  in  a  general  store  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  birthplace,  and  later  gavo  three  years  to  the  cabinet-making  business  with  his 
elder  brother,  R.  H.  Pullman,  at  Albion,  X.  Y.  Tho  death  of  his  father  greatly  increased  the 
responsibilities  of  tho  young  man,  then  but  little  past  his  majority,  for  ho  promptly  assumed  the 
task  of  maintaining  his  widowed  mother  and  tho  younger  members  of  the  family.  It  was 
about  this  timi^  that  he  found  a  comparatively  remunerative  field  of  employment  in  connection 
with  the  improvements  then  being  made  in  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  Stale  authorities.  Tho 
widening  of  this  great  public  waterway  involved  the  moving  of  numerous  structures,  both  of 
stone  and  wood,  built  along  its  course;  and  tho  opportunity  was  quickly  availed  of  by  young 
Mr.  Pullman,  who  had  a  full  knowledge  of  his  father's  invention,  although  but  little  practical 
acquaintance  with  work  of  that  character.  Courageously  taking  contracts,  ho  made  a  success 
of  tho  business  aud  followed  it  with  satisfactory  pecuniary  results  and  no  small  share  of  distinc- 
tion for  nearly  ten  years.  In  Chicago,  where  he  settled  in  ISoO,  ho  achieved  (juito  a  reputation 
through  his  entirely  successful  operations  in  raising  whole  blocks  of  brick  and  stone  buildings 
during  the  jieriod,  covering  several  years,  when  the  grades  of  tho  low-lying  business  section  of 
the  city  were  being  raised  in  order  to  imjjrove  the  drainage.  While  there  was  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  tho  pursuits  of  his  youthful  days  and  those  in  which  he  was  at  this  period  en 
gaged,  the  training  obtained  in  both  was  i>recisely  of  the  kind  to  fit  him  for  tho  novel  and 
gigantic  undertakings  which  later  he  essayed  and  successfully  carried  out.  It  is  likely  that  he 
attached  very  litUo  importance  to  his  knowledge  of  cabinet-making  and   uplmlstery  ;  but,  un- 
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consciously  to  him,  it  still  afTccteil  liis  poweivs  of  observatiou,  and  a  trilling  circumstance  seems 
to  have  awakened  thoughts  which,  from  the  fact  that  he  possessed  the  special  knowledge  men- 
tioned, bore  abundant  fruit.  A  restless  night  on  a  so-called  "sleeping-car"'  of  that  period  per- 
mitted his  fancy  to  picture  what  ho  could  do  to  improve  the  comfort  of  travellers  by  such  con- 
veyances were  the  task  in  his  hands;  and  the  thought  was  born  which,  like  an  electric  flash, 
lighted  up  the  uttermost  possibilities.  The  more  Mr.  Pullman  dwelt  upon  this  thought  the 
more  feasible  its  realization  seemed;  and  assured  of  its  practicability,  his  energetic  nature 
urged  him  to  action  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  palatial  com- 
fort, luxury,  and  raagnificenco  of  modern  railway  travel — and  indeed  of  all  travel  in  civilized 
lands,  for  the  idea  has  permeated  everywhere — is  indebted  for  its  origin  largely  to  the  training 
its  inventor  had  during  the  three  youthful  years  spent  assisting  his  elder  brother  in  the  cabinet- 
making  and  upholstery  business,  although  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  he  probably  inherited 
from  bis  father  a  decided  aptitude  for  invention  and  construction.  But  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Pullman  as  an  inventor,  only  half  his  stoiy  would  be  told ;  for  as  an  organizer  and  director  of 
men,  as  a  force  in  the  great  world  of  business,  and  as  a  factor  in  the  elevation  of  labor,  not  by 
charity — always  repugnant  to  the  true  American  sense — but  by  the  effective  potency  of  whole- 
some and  inspiring  surroundings  and  other  proper  incentives  to  industry,  thrift,  and  mental 
development,  as  well  as  to  manual  skill,  ho  has  achieved  a  degree  of  distinction  in  this  field 
which  but  one  other  in  the  world-^IIerr  Krupp,  of  German}- ■ — has  approximately  rivalled;  and 
ho  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  philanthropist.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Pullman  was  variously 
occupied,  always  progressively,  and  always  adding  to  his  resources.  The  determination  to  try 
his  hand  at  the  construction  of  a  true  sleeping-car  finally  took  possession  of  him;  and  after 
consultation  with  the  officials  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Kailroad  Company,  he  began  work, 
hiring  skilled  workmen  and  personally  directing  and  su]ierintendiug  their  labors.  The  result — 
a  beautiful  and  commodious  sleeping-car,  apiiropriately  named  '"Pioneer,"  completed  in  1SC5— 
was  a  revelation.  Throughout  its  construction  Mr.  Pullman  had  held  to  the  idea  that  Ameri- 
cans could  be  relied  upcjn  to  appreciate  the  best,  and,  unlike  the  railroad  folk  of  that  day,  he 
believed  the  travelling  public  would  pay  for  what  it  appreciated.  In  this  car,  which  cost 
$18,000 — nearly  five  times  what  was  usually  paid  for  "sleejiers"— comfort  and  beauty  were 
supplemented  by  extraordinary  strength,  the  last  feature  minimizing  the  danger  of  accident  to 
passengers  in  the  event  of  collision.  As  usual,  there  were  detractors  at  first.  The  uncouth 
element  of  society,  which  prides  itself  on  its  "democracy,"  sneered  at  the  elegance  of  the  car. 
Many  even  of  those  who  appreciated  its  excellence  felt  that  it  would  never  appeal  to  the  general 
public.  As  for  the  railroad  officials,  they  were  sure  that  travellers  who  already  demurred  at 
the  rates  then  charged  would  never  consent  to  an  increased  rate  whatever  was  provided.  Mr. 
Pullman,  however,  as  events  proved,  had  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  American  character. 
He  persuaded  tho  railroad  managers  to  give  tlie  matter  a  practical  test,  and,  with  supremo  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment,  went  on  with  the  construction  of  his  cars,  tho  second  of  which 
cost  one-third  as  much  again  as  the  first.  This  latter  and  those  immediately  following  it  were 
run  on  tho  Michigan  Central  Ilailroad,  forming  part  of  trains  e(iuipped  with  tho  old-fashioned 
"sleepers."  Just  as  !Mr.  Pullman  had  predicted,  his  cars,  although  charging  thirty-three  per 
cent  more,  were  so  well  ])atronizod  that  the  older  and  cheaper  cars  were  soon  removed.  In 
competition  with  other  lines  the  Michigan  Central  proh-pered  by  reason  of  having  adopted  the 
innovation.  In  a  very  short  time  its  rivals  were  actually  forced  to  pi-ovido  similar  accommoda- 
tions for  their  patrons.     To  quote  tho  eloquent  words  of  a  recent  writer: 

"The  inspiration  of  that  keynote  of  vigorous  ambition  for  excellence  of  tho  product  itself, 
irrespective  of  iinniedjato  financial  returns,  which  was  struck  with  such  emjthasis  in  tho  Imild- 
ing  of  the  '  Pioneer,"  and  which  ever  since  has  rung  through  all  tho  Pullman  work,  was  felt  in 
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the  railroad  world  of  tho  United  States  at  that  early  date,  just  as  it  is  even  more  domiuantly 
felt  at  the  present  time.  At  one  bound  it  put  the  American  railway  passenger  service  in  tlio 
leadership  of  all  nations  in  that  particular  branch  of  progress,  and  has  held  it  there  over  since 
as  an  object-lesson  in  the  illustration  of  a  broad  and  far-reaching  principle." 

In  common  with  all  inventors,  Mr.  Pullman  bad  many  serious  difEculties  to  encounter  from 
the  very  first.  But  the  supreme  confidence  ho  had  in  his  conception— shown  by  nothing  more 
forcibly  than  by  tho  fact  that  he  exi)ended  nearly  all  his  means  in  constructing  what  were  con- 
sidered impracticable  cars,  since  their  width  was  so  great  that  all  station  platforms  would  have 
to  bo  cut  away  to  permit  their  passage — finally  carried  everything  before  it;  and  the  vista  of 
success  and  attendant  fortune  opened  to  his  view,  lie  had  counted  upon  the  high  intelligence 
of  the  American  citizen  to  appreciate  tho  best,  and  had  relied  upon  this  intelligence  to  point  out 
that  the  best  was  the  cheapest.  Ho  won,  as  have  all  others  actuated  by  a  similar  belief.  But 
he  did  vastly  more  than  benefit  himself  by  his  victory ;  for  by  reducing  its  discomforts  to  the 
minimum,  by  eliminating  the  crudo  and  substituting  the  perfected,  by  adding  with  lavish  hand 
the  EESthetic,  and  by  providing  for  every  need,  he  made  travel  comfortable,  enjoyable,  and  pop- 
ular, with  the  result  of  making  people  better  acquainted  with  the  country,  bettor  able  to  trans- 
act business,  and  twice  as  ready  as  before  to  attempt  journeys  by  rail.  While  the  first  cost 
was  a  trifling  more,  the  saving  in  time,  money,  and  health  was  very  material  and  an  important 
contribution  to  the  wealth  and  energy  of  tho  nation.  In  ISCT  Mr.  Pullman  organized  Pull- 
man's Palace  Car  Company — capital,  one  million  dollars— and  became  its  President.  Shops 
were  established  at  Detroit,  and  work  was  begun  and  prosecuted  on  tho  most  liberal  scale,  re- 
gardless of  opposition  or  possible  competition.  Tho  thoroughness  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pull- 
man was  infused  into  every  department;  and  always  with  a  view  to  the  highest  excellence, 
now  devices  and  improvements  wero  adopted  and  employed  as  fa.st  as  they  were  found  of  value 
in  increasing  the  safety,  comfort,  and  beauty  of  the  cars.  So  energetically  did  he  push  his 
invention  that  he  had  the  field  practically  to  himself  until  he  had  occupied  it  fully  and  had 
made  his  name  synonymous  with  it  and  his  cars  a  recognized  institution  of  American  travel. 
Tho  extension  of  long-distance  travel  by  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  a  golden 
opportunity,  of  which  j\Ir.  Pullman  sagaciously  availed  himself  by  placing  on  the  tracks  of  that 
route  one  of  the  most  superb  trains  ever  turned  out  of  the  Pullman  shops.  Its  progress  across 
tho  continent  was  a  veritable  triumjih  and  its  welcome  on  the  Pacific  coast  an  ovation.  Thence- 
forth travellers  from  the  Pacific  .slope  would  hear  of  nothing  but  Pullman  cars;  and  even  when 
in  the  East  they  gave  their  preference  to  roads  on  which  these  elegant  vehicles  weie  in  use. 
Tho  great  Pennsylvania  line  dropped  its  own  system  to  adopt  the  Pullman;  and  the  iS'ew  York 
Central  and  Lake  Shore  systems  made  application  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  Pullman  jjlans, 
and  were  permitted  to  do  so  upon  payment  of  stipulated  royalties,  which  were  continued  until 
the  Pullmau  patents  expired.  Now  inventions  and  appliances,  adding  to  the  safety,  comfort, 
and  satisfaction  of  passengers,  wore  added  to  the  Pullman  cars  as  fast  as  they  could  be  devised 
and  developed,  and  each  new  feature  proved  a  revelation.  Koomy  parlor  cars  with  easy-chairs, 
and  containing  every  convenience  that  could  be  thought  of  to  render  travel  as  nearly  ideal  as 
possible,  wero  a  further  product  of  the  Pullman  train;  and  at  last  came  the  hotel  dining-cars, 
as  lavish  in  their  appointments  as  tho  finest  hotel — in  which  Mr.  Pullman  made  it  possible  to 
take  a  luxurious  meal  whilo  going  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  as  he  had  ju-eviously  made 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  do  a  day's  work  in  one  city,  and  rise  refreshed  and  ready  for  another 
day's  work  in  another  city  nearly  a  thousand  miles  distant.  No  wonder  speculation  has  been 
awakened  as  to  how  much  this,  by  nuiltiplying  many  times  the  working  capacity  of  tho  individ- 
ual, has  added  to  the  total  industrial  energy  of  the  country.  It  now  seemed  as  if  everything 
had  been  done  that  could  be  done  for  the  travelling  public;  but  a  very  important  improvement 
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was  still  to  come.  This  iuiiiniveinent — tlio  culmination  of  effort  anil  invention — is  tho  exclu- 
sively l^ullman  device,  the  vestibule,  \vhich  makes  a  solid  yet  perfectly  sinuous  train,  with 
practically  absolute  immunity  from  danger  to  passengers  in  even  the  most  violent  collision,  and 
with  tlie  striking  result  of  an  entire  train  under  one  roof,  in  which  tlie  traveller  may  pass  from 
his  dining-room  to  his  sitting-room  or  to  his  sleeping-room,  as  in  his  own  home. 

"How  startling  was  the  revelation  made  bj-  this  bold  and  original  departure  is  sufllciently 
shown  by  tho  almost  universal  adoption  of  it,  or  of  substitutes  which  were  close  imitations  of 
external  appenrau<'es  only,  containing  such  features  as  might  bo  used  in  technical  avoidance  of 
the  Pullman  patents,  but  lacking  the  essence  of  the  invention  which  is  its  greatest  value — tlio 
friotional  contact  for  preventing  oscillation  and  the  greater  strength  in  resisting  the  shocks  of 
collision.  With  the  possible  exception  of  tho  invention  of  tho  air-brake,  which  put  the  control 
of  tho  train  so  comjjletely  into  tho  hands  of  the  engineer,  there  has  been  no  event  of  railway 
development  so  important  in  securing  safety  to  tho  travelling  public  as  the  invention  of  tho 
Pullman  vestibule." 

A  new  and  most  valuable  feature,  employed  only  in  Pullman  construction,  is  an  extension 
of  tho  car  body  over  and  completely  enclosing  platforms.  This,  in  combination  with  the  vesti- 
bule and  anti-telescoping  devices,  adds  great  strength  to  ends  of  cars,  rendering  telescoping  im- 
possible, besides  greatly  diminitjiiiig  atmosphei'ic  resistance  to  trains  in  motion,  by  reducing  to 
tho  minimum  the  air-pockets  between  cais.  Another  valuable  feature  is  tho  vestibuled  locomo- 
tive tender,  giving  the  train  steadier  motion  and  increased  cushioned  resistance  to  shocks  from 
the  engine,  affording  greater  protection  to  postal,  baggage,  and  express  cars,  and  minimizing 
danger  to  engine-men  by  preventing  cars  from  mounting  the  cngino  in  event  of  collision.  The 
Pullman  Cohnubian  Exliibition  Train,  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1S03,  was 
in  itself  sufBcient  to  entitle  tho  name  of  Pullman  to  world-wide  honor  and  regard.  Travellers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  were  lost  in  admiration  of  its  numerous  excellences;  for,  as  the 
original  car  built  by  Mr.  Pullman  was  the  greatest  advance  in  car  ccfnstruction  of  its  time,  so 
this  train,  in  its  safety,  comfort,  elegance,  and  novelty,  represented  tho  very  acme  of  tho  possi- 
bilities of  car  construction  at  tho  close  of  the  ninetce  ith  century.  But  the  making  of  the  best 
cars  that  had  been  known  was  merely  a  jireliminary  step  toward  building  up  tho  Pullman  ser- 
vice such  as  it  exists  to-day.  Starting  out  from  any  city  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
Mexico,  one  may  travel  to  ail  accessible  jiarts  of  tho  North  American  continent,  and  everywhere, 
over  hundreds  of  different  niilroads,  find  the  ono  harmonious,  perfectly  administered  system  of 
transportation.  In  New  York  or  Chicago,  in  the  wilds  of  the  far  West  or  on  tho  Pacific  slope, 
wherever  transportation  is  sought,  you  find  these  model  constructions,  the  same  in  one  jilace  as 
in  another,  always  beautiful,  always  comfortable,  always  safe,  and  notable  for  cleanliness,  order, 
and  attentive  service.  As  has  lux'n  haiipily  said  :  "It  is  like  one  vast  ubiquitous  hotel,  this 
Pullman  service,  which  you  may  enter  anywlicr(>  .-ind  in  wliicli  you  may  go  anywhere,  taking 
your  slippered  case  in  your  inn  as  you  go."  As  the  business  grew  in  volume  tho  capital  of  the 
company  was  augmented,  and  additional  simps  were  established  at  St.  Louis,  Elmira,  Detroit, 
and  Wilmington.  With  the  m.uked  imirase  in  traffic  which  came  with  the  improvement  in 
trade  following  tho  risuiujiliou  of  specie  payments  in  Js70,  a  new  and  rapid  exjiansion  was 
given  to  cai'-building;  and  to  met  this  ixpan.-ion,  and  with  a  view  also  of  extending  operations 
so  as  to  include  general  cai -building  and  titlur  collateral  iridustries,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
the  jilant.  After  carefully  [londi^ring  the  matter,  Jlr.  Pullnian  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a 
manufacturing  town,  to  be  given  over  wholly  to  tho  requirements  of  his  company's  business. 
Tho  genius  which  had  evolveii  the  most  jieifect  cars  known,  and  likewise  an  f^perating  system 
without  a  rival,  seems  to  li.ivc  r-v.dj.'d  in  tho  elaboration  of  this  idea.  Altliough  something 
similar  hid  bi'eu  li'ino  by  lli.'  gri-.it  Knqip  gun  company  at  Essen,  in  Germany,  nothing  of  tho 
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kind  had  beeu  attempted  in  America;  and  Mr.  Pullman  entered  the  field  here  as  a  pioneer,  with 
no  guide  but  his  own  good  common  sense.  The  undertaking  was  not  devoid  of  risk,  however, 
for  in  an  exi)eriraent  with  American  workiugmen — individuals  who,  in  their  independence  of 
spirit  and  prido  of  citizenship,  would  most  likelj-  resent  any  purely  philanthropic  effort,  and 
would  probably  rebel  outright  against  paternalism  in  any  form — only  the  broadest  plans  and 
the  most  consummate  tact  could  result  in  success.  Nevertheless,  there  was  practical  philan- 
thropy in  the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Pullman,  although  it  is  true  its  basis  was  in  purely  business 
principles;  for  in  this  town,  as  in  his  famous  cars,  the  projector  decided  to  aim  at  au  ideal  con- 
dition, having  no  less  confidence  in  the  apjireciation  of  the  American  mechanic  than  in  that  of 
the  American  public.  To  most  employers  of  labor  such  a  scheme  would  have  appeared  imprar- 
ticablc,  if  not  absolutely  chimerical.  To  Mr.  Pullman  it  was  a  matter  calling  for  a  little  cour- 
age, some  patience,  and  considerable  resources.  With  his  usual  excellent  judgment,  Mr.  Pull- 
man selected  Chicago  as  the  preferable  situation  for  his  projected  plant,  which  would  need  to 
be  centrally  located  with  reference  to  the  railway  system  of  the  continent;  and  purchasing  a 
large  tract  of  land  bordering  on  Lake  Calumet  and  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  the  heart  of 
the  city,  secured  a  site  that  permitted  the  carrying  out  of  the  broadest  plans.  The  first  matter 
of  importance  to  bo  attentled  to  was  the  establishing  of  a  grade  sufficient  to  secure  jierfect  drain- 
age; and  upon  this  work,  which  began  in  ISSO,  four  thousand  men  were  employed.  Before  a 
single  structure  was  reared,  the  sewers,  water-mains,  and  all  other  necessary  piping  were  care- 
fully arranged.  This  being  accomplished,  extensive  works  were  constructed  on  the  most  ap- 
proved principles  and  fitted  with  all  the  latest  and  best  machinery  and  appliances.  "Recog- 
nizing that  the  working-people  are  an  important  element  in  the  successful  operation  of  any 
manufacturing  enterprise,  it  was  decided  to  build,  in  close  proximity  to  the  shops,  homes  for 
workingmen  of  such  character  and  surroundings  as  would  prove  so  attractive  as  to  cause  the 
best  class  of  mechanics  to  seek  that  place  for  employment  in  preference  to  others.  It  was  also 
deemed  desirable  to  establish  the  place  on  such  a  basis  as  would  exclude  all  baneful  influences, 
believing  that  such  a  policy  would  result  in  the  greatest  measure  of  success,  both  from  the  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  also,  what  was  equally  important  or  perhaps  of  greater  importance, 
in  a  tendency  toward  continued  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  conditions  not  only  of  the 
■working-people  themselves,  but  of  their  children  growing  up  around  them.  It  was  Mr.  Pull- 
man's idea  that  in  a  manufacturing  town,  where  every  home  was  neat  and  tasteful,  the  work- 
ingmen would  turn  out  more  work,  better  work,  and  more  profitable  work  than  in  a  place 
where  opposite  conditions  existed.  The  purpose  of  the  town  of  Pullman  was  to  give  such  em- 
ployees as  chose,  to  live  in  it  dwellings  of  varying  sizes  and  accommodations,  well  built  and  kept 
in  good  repair,  and  with  perfect  sanitary  arrangements;  all  to  be  so  arranged  and  built  undei 
the  most  competent  architectural  and  engineering  skill  as  to  bo  not  only  comfortable  and 
healthy,  but  to  have  as  high  a  character  for  beauty  as  was  practicable.  The  company,  retain- 
ing the  ownership  and  control  of  the  place,  would  be  able  at  all  times  to  present  object-lessons 
in  cleanliness  and  order,  which  would  exert  influences  for  good  upon  the  people  who  sIk :,ild  bo 
brought  in  daily  contact  with  them,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  might  settle  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  In  carrying  out  the  general  purpose,  every  care  was  taken  in  making  perfect  sanitary 
conditions  by  a  water-sujiply  and  an  extensive  and  scientific  system  of  sewerage ;  paved  and 
well-lighted  streets  and  open  places,  properly  ornamented  with  trees  and  ^shrubbery,  all  of 
which  are  kept  in  peifect  repair  and  cleanliness  by  the  company  at  its  own  expense."  Brick 
homes  were  built  for  seventeen  hundred  families;  and  while  it  was  not  deemed  practicable  to 
sell  any  of  these  to  workingmen,  a  plan  was  perfected  by  which  those  desiring  to  do  so  could 
buy  homes  at  convenient  distances  from  the  car-works,  or  could  rent  homes  from  other  people 
who  should  build  in  the  vicinity.     While  tiie  company  concerned  itself  with  no  mercantile 
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enlorpriscs  of  aiij'  kind,  it  provided  a  beautiful  arcade  buildiug  for  the  accommodation  of  mcr-  i 

cbants  who  should  locate  in  the  town.     A  market-house  also  was  erected,  and  likewise  churches,  { 

library,  school-house,  and  theatre.  Furthermore,  a  savings-bank  was  established.  Eiiterpris- 
iug,  thrifty,  and  intelligent  men  were  not  long  in  perceiving  the  advantages  of  such  a  well-  ! 

equipped  and  carefully  regulated  town  as  a  place  of  residence;  and  as  a  consequence  it  soon  filled 
up  with  a  desirable  class  of  workingmen,  and  is  to-day  a  borough  of  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.  ,In  June,  1S97,  the  number  of  employees  in  all  the  industries  at  Pulhnan,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  was  about  four  thousand;  and  their  average  daily  earnings,  $-2.00. 
From  September  1,  ISSO,  to  April  1,  ISO",  the  comjiany  paid  to  its  employees  at  Pullman 
$38, 013, 992. oil  in  wages,  and  the  value  of  materials  consumed  during  the  same  period  was 
882,740,061.51.  More  than  half  a  million  dollars  is  on  deposit  in  the  savings-bank  of  the  town 
to  the  credit  of  thrifty  wage-earners,  and  about  six  hundred  of  them  have  invested  their  savings 
in  tho  purchase  of  homes  in  the  vicinity.  Volumes  have  been  filled  with  most  interesting  details 
regarding  the  "Town  of  Pullman";  and  to  them  the  curious  and  investigating  are  referred  for 
further  particulars.  At  tlie  recent  International  Hygienic  and  Pharmaceutical  Exposition,  held 
at  Prague,  under  the  protectorate  of  Archduke  Eaiuer,  and  lasting  from  August  to  October, 
1896,  tho  Town  of  Pullman  was  considered  in  competition  with  tho  settlements  created  by  Krupp, 
the  gun  manufacturer;  Stumm,  tho  great  maker  of  steel;  and  Baron  Piinghofer;  and  the  Inter- 
national Jury  decreed  Mr.  Pulhnan  the  highest  award  in  House  and  Transportation  Hygiene 
abovo  all  European  and  foreign  exhibits.  This  award,  consisting  of  tho  Grand  Medal  and  Di- 
ploma of  Honor,  was  made  unanimously,  and  news  of  it  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Pullman  in  an 
official  communication,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

SECOND  INTERKATIOXAL   PHARMACEUTICAL   EXHIBITION,    PRAGUE,    1S96. 

PROTECTOR:    HIS    IMP.    AND   ROY.    HIGHNESS    ARCHDUKE   RAINER. 

PULLMAN    EXHIBIT. 

SECTION   VIII. 
HOUSE   AND  TRANSPORTATION   HYGIENE. 

Prague,  tho  oth  January,  1S97. 
To  the  Honorable  George  ]\1.   J'uUman, 

President  Pidlman^s  Palace  Car  Compann,  Chicago. 
De-VR  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  officials  of  the  second  International  Hygienic  and  Phar- 
maceutical Exposition,  held  at  Prague,  1S96,  take  pleasure  to  make  known  to  you  that  your 
exhibit,  under  Section  YIIL,  House  and  Transportation  Hygiene,  has  been  voted,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Jury,  the  highest  award  above  all  European  and  foreign  exhibits,  tho  Grand  Medal  and 
Honorable  Diploma. 

Both  these  insignia  will  bo  completed  next  February,  and  will  be  entrusted  to  our  citizen, 
Mr.  Max.  Sonneuschein,  who  will  in  person  deliver  them  to  you  with  our  compliments. 
We  are,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely, 

Wl-ADUIIr  Kup.ekt,  President. 
Charles  Schcker,  Secretary. 

The  Town  of  Pulhnan  was  conceived  and  has  been  developed  upon  solid  quid  pro  quo  busi- 
ness principles.  Following  tho  theory  of  its  founder,  that  tho  better  tho  man  the  more  valuable 
he  is  to  himself  and  in  consequence  to  his  emploj-er,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  surround  tho 
workingmen  there  with  such  influences  as  would  most  tend  to  bring  out  tho  highest  and  tost 
in  them.  They  are  not  treated  as  weaklings,  but  as  men.  As  is  well  put  by  tho  writer  of  ono  of 
the  "studies"  previously  referred  to:  "The  as.sumption  is  that  the  Pullman  men  are  tho  best 
type  of  American  workmen,  who  stand  solidly  and  firmly  on  their  own  feet,  and  will  work  out 
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valuable  and  well-ronndccl  lives  just  in  proiioition  to  tbeir  opportunities.  By  the  investment  of 
a  largo  capital  it  is  found  possible  not  only  to  give  them  better  conditions  than  they  could  get 
elsewhere,  but  to  give  those  conditions  at  prices  wholly  witliin  their  power  to  pay,  and  yet  sufTi- 
cient  to  return  a  moderate  interest  on  the  investment,  and  so  sustain  it  and  make  it  enduring. 
That  is  the  whole  Pullman  proposition  in  a  nutshell.  With  philanthropy  of  tho  abstract,  senti- 
mental sort,  it  has  nothing  to  do.  With  the  jiliilanthrop}-  which  helps  men  to  help  themselves, 
without  either  imdermiiiing  their  self-respect  or  in  tlio  remotest  degree  touching  their  independ- 
ence or  absolute  personal  libert}- — with  philanthropj-  of  this  type  it  has  everything  to  do." 
Observers  have  noted  that  "the  Pullman  workingman  has  developed  into  a  distinct  type."  In 
bearing,  personal  demeanor,  dress,  health,  and  skill,  he  reflects  tho  atmosphere  of  order,  artistic 
taste,  and  higher  effort  which  jiermeates  the  entire  town.  Employers  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  recognize  this  suiicriority,  and  '"there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hardly  a  great  producing 
centre  in  the  country,  in  the  fields  reached  by  the  Pullman  industries,  to  which  Pullman  men 
have  not  lieen  brought  by  special  inducements  of  promotion  or  wages."  As  has  been  ajitly  said : 
"The  Pullman  enterprise  is  a  vast  object-lesson.  It  has  demonstrated  man's  capacity  to  im- 
prove and  to  appreciate  improvements.  It  has  shown  that  success  may  result  from  corporate 
action  which  is  alike  free  from  default,  foreclo.'^ure,  or  wreckage  of  any  sort.  It  has  illustrated 
the  helpful  combinations  of  capital  and  labor,  without  strife  or  stultification,  upon  lines  of  mu- 
tual recognition."  And  as  the  Pullman  car  solved  the  problem  of  long  continuous  railway 
journeys,  so  the  town,  when  rightly  understood,  gives  hope  of  bettering  the  relations  of  capital 
and  hibor.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  genius,  courage,  perseverance,  and  sound  sense  of  its 
founder;  aud  it  may  be  said  that  a  greater  one  has  not  been  raised  by  man  in  recent  times.  In 
addition  to  the  great  company  founded  by  Mr.  Pullman,  and  the  town  which  bears  his  name, 
the  possessor  of  the  directing  brain  had  been  identified  with  various  other  public  enterprises. 
Among  them  are  the  Eagleton  Iron  Works  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Loan  and  Im- 
provement Company,  of  which  he  was  President.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
building  of  the  Jletropolitan  Elevated  Kailway  in  New  York,  being  associated  in  that  enterprise 
with  Jose  F.  De  Navarro  and  Commodore  Garrison.  This  road  was  constructed  only  after  a  long 
and  hard  fight  wiih  some  of  New  York's  most  influential  citizens,  the  owners  of  the  surface  lines. 
The  Pullman  Building,  at  Michigan  Avenue  and  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  was  constructed  by  his 
compan}'  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Pullman  was  always  a  thorough  believer 
in  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project,  and  he  became  a  large  stockholder  in  that  enterprise.  Ilis  in- 
fluence had  been  strong  at  all  times  in  its  favoi-,  and  he  believed  thoroughly  in  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Ho  had  been  oflicially  connected  with  man}'  prominent  public  institutions  and  movements, 
among  them  being  the  Chicago  Athcnaium,  the  Chicago  Citizens'  League,  the  Chicago  Belief 
and  Aid  Society,  and  tho  Chicago  Manual  Training  School.  Occupying  such  a  prominent  place 
in  tho  public  e_ve  through  his  distinguished  successes  in  the  triple  role  of  inventor,  business  man, 
and  philanthropist,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  vast  and  varied  interests  over  which  he  presided, 
Mr.  Pullman,  during  many  years  preceding  his  demise,  was  the  legitimate  and  frequent  subject 
of  newspaper  comment,  his  comings  and  goings  being  duly  chronicled,  his  measures  di.scussed, 
his  opinions  sought,  and  his  motives  analyzed,  precisely  as  though  he  were  tho  incumbent  of 
high  office  or  the  administrator  of  a  great  n.ational  trust.  A  favorite  theme  of  recent  years  has 
been  his  marked  achievement  in  jilauuing  and  carrying  out  so  successfully  tho  novel  and  noble 
industrial  experiment  previously  described.  Page  after  page  has  been  written  upon  this  theme, 
to  which  some  of  the  ablest  writei-s  in  America  have  given  critical  study.  "Such  wonderful 
development  as  all  this  indicates  can  bo  better  undeistood  by  knowing  something  of  the  person- 
ality of  tlic  man  who  first  conceived  the  idea,  and  who.  by  skill,  patience,  close  attention  to 
details,  untiring  industry,  and  a  rugged  character,  from  humble  beginnings,  has  achieved  one 
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of  the  marvellous  successes  of  the  century.  All  tlieso  cbaracteristies  and  many  others  become 
ajjparent  from  a  close  study  of  Jlr.  Pullinau's  strongly  marked  face.  Slow  to  adopt  a  policy; 
ho  is  slower  yet  in  abandoning  it.  Progressive  almost  to  a  fault,  be  is  conservative  in  his  meth- 
ods and  never  changes  his  iiolicy  except  after  the  most  mature  deliberation."  During  tlie 
memorable  strike  at  Pullman  in  ISO-i,  which  culminated  in  an  industrial  upheaval  national  in 
extent  and  of  the  most  pi'ofuund  importance  through  the  nature  of  tlio  princi])les  involved,  Jlr. 
Pullman's  sti-cngth  of  character  was  subjected  to  a  crucial  test.  But  the  intellect,  decisi<in, 
precisioji,  and  high  sense  of  right  and  duly  as  ho  understood  it,  so  brilliantly  exemplified  in  the 
building  up  of  the  colossal  interests  of  which  he  was  the  directing  head,  enabled  him  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  giant  problems  wiiidi  this  upheaval  presented  for  solution,  and  to  emerge 
triumphantly  from  the  painful  ordeal,  winning  a  victory  not  only  for  himself,  but  likewise  for 
the  great  principle  for  which  ho  so  valiantly  contended.  In  commenting  upon  his  characteristics 
and  position  during  the  great  strike,  that  representative  Southern  journal,  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
iiilion,  in  its  issue  of  December  22,  1S95,  said: 

"It  is  only  in  knowing  something  of  the  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  man  that  we  can 
understand  how,  during  the  memorable  stiike  at  Pullman  in  is;i+,  which  involved  tlie  greater 
portion  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country,  ho  maintained  his  pcisiiion  and  settled  the  broad 
principle  that  tho  owners  of  a  business  are  the  men  to  shape  its  policy,  and  not  professional 
agitators,  whose  only  real  laljor  consists  in  fomenting  trouble.  Had  a  weaker  course  been  pur- 
sued by  the  company,  many  questions  that  arc  now  settled  forever,  most  important  among 
which  is  the  supremacy  of  national  law,  would  have  still  remained  subject  to  the  assaults  of 
self-created  and  iri'esponsible  leaders.  The  company,  which  had  made  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep 
its  shops  running  at  a  timo  when  industry  in  general  was  paralyzed,  found  itself  confronted 
with  a  demand  to  deal  with  outside  parties  who  had  no  relation  to  its  business,  and  very  pio]i- 
erly  refused  to  allow  outside  interference  with  its  affairs.  Tiie  immediate  sequence  was  one  of 
the  greatest  conflicts  between  tlie  forces  of  disorder  and  the  strong  arm  of  tho  law  that  has 
occurred  during  recent  years.  The  result  is  history.  The  highest  courts  of  the  country  have 
passed  upon  tlie  supremacy  of  the  law  and  its  guardianship  of  property  rights,  and  lasting  lien- 
efits  have  been  achieved,  not  alone  for  the  town  of  Pullman,  with  its  hive  of  busy  and  contented 
workers,  but  for  tho  country  at  large,  workingmen  as  well  as  employers." 

Temperate  in  his  habits,  and  of  a  calm  and  dignified  demeanor  which  eliminated  from  his 
very  active  and  fully  occupied  life  much  of  tho  worry  and  fretfulness  so  wearing  to  men  of  large; 
business  interests,  Mr.  Pullman  maintained  a  high  degree  of  good  health  down  to  a  year  or  two 
preceding  bis  demise,  and  although  warned  by  high  medical  authority  that  the  symptoms  which 
then  developed  indicated  an  organic  affection,  ho  failed  to  apjireciate  its  seriousness,  and  relaxed 
bis  attention  to  business  but  little  if  any.  The  end  came  suddenly  at  his  h.oiue  on  the  day  pre- 
viously mentioned,  in  the  early  morning  hours,  two  close  friends  being  present — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  II.  Eaton,  of  iS'ew  York,  then  a  guest  under  his  roof;  and  Dr.  Billings,  the  family  jiby- 
siciau.  In  referring  editorially  to  his  death,  the  Chicago  Tiitics-IIcrahl  oi  October  2()th,  after 
jiredicting  that  bis"placo  among  tho  remarkable  men  of  the  uiuctecnth  century  will  remain 
secure  for  many  years  to  come,"  said  : 

"Ilis  career  was  typically  American.  His  opjiortunities  were  no  greatei'  than  those  granted 
to  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  young  men.  Ho  rose  from  poverty  and  inconspicuous  posi- 
tion to  great  wealtli  and  prominence  by  tho  effort  of  a  strong  will  and  an  unusually  alert  mind. 
Tlie  Pullman  sleeping-car  ranks  among  the  great  inventions  of  modern  times.  It  revolution- 
ized railway  travelling.  When  Mr.  Pullman  entered  the  field,  a  long  journey  by  rail  was  tor- 
ture to  be  feared  in  anticipation  and  bated  in  retros]iect.  No  one  travelled  who  was  not  abso- 
lutely forced  to  travel.  The  physical  discomfort  of  a  trip  from  C'liicago  to  New  York  was 
enough  to  shorten  the  life  of  every  person  who  was  compelled  to  make  it.     Tho  genius  of  Pull- 
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man  transformed  r.iihva)-  travel  from  misery  to  comfort  and  even  luxury.  The  men  and 
women  of  our  generation  have  deep  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  mind  that  conceived  and  the 
hand  that  built  the  first  sleeping-car.  Mr.  Pullman  will  be  remembered  by  the  world  as  the 
man  who,  if  he  did  not  invent  sleep,  at  least  made  it  possible  for  millions  of  weary  people. 
Unlike  Morse,  Edison,  and  other  inventive  geniuses,  whom  a  natural  bent  for  study  kept  out  of 
the  strenuous  commercial  battle,  Mr.  Pullman  eventually  found  himself  occupying  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  the  placo  not  of  an  inventor  alone,  but  of  the  employer  of  a  gi-cat  array  of  work- 
ingmen.  Ho  built  the  town  of  Pullman.  Ho  bought  a  tract  of  land  on  Calumet  Lake  and 
made  it  the  site  of  a  '  model  town,'  built  great  works  for  the  employment  of  labor,  gave  to  the 
employees  well-kept  houses  at  a  fair  rental,  and  supplied  them  at  a  very  moderate  cost  with  the 
conveniences  of  modern  civilized  life — this  was  Mr.  Pullman's  ambiiiou.  ...  In  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pullman  Chicago  has  lost  a  great  and  true  citizen." 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Pullman  was  a  notable  one.  Fully  two  hundred  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  gathered  at  the  Pullman  mansion  on  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sat- 
urday, October  23d ;  while  the  public  to  the  number  of  thousands  crowded  the  spacious  lawns 
and  the  streets  in  the  vicinity.  The  exercises  were  impressive  though  simjjle.  The  funeral  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis,  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  who  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  the  modest  and  simple  life  of  Mr.  Pulhnan,  and  briefly  referred  to  his  moro  recent 
charities.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks  ho  said : 

"In  this  hour,  when  the  outer  world  mingles  sorrow  with  admiration  and  extols  his  intel- 
lect, his  administrative  genius,  his  contribution  to  civilization,  we  who  stand  within  the  inner 
circle  of  his  life  mourn  him  not  for  what  he  did,  but  for  what  ho  was.  For  us  his  goodness 
obscures  his  greatness.  Ho  was  the  great  heart  not  less  than  the  great  mind.  He  loved  to 
think  and  say  that  intellect  weighed  light  indeed  against  the  gold  of  character.  Reserved,  lov- 
ing silence  and  simplicity,  ho  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  And  yet,  as  forests  that 
arc  dark  through  richness  have  also  open  glades  where  the  warm  sun  over  falls  on  sweet  violet 
beds;  as  the  gold,  all  i<ick  without,  hides  amethystine  cry.stals — so  this  strong,  reserved  man 
had  his  hidden  inner  life.  Far  removed  from  the  outer  world  his  heart  built  a  bower.  When 
only  friends  were  near  his  heart  poured  forth  ils  finest,  deepest,  noblest  thoughts.  Hours  there 
were  when  his  ideals  and  fancies  shone  forth,  like  stars  thick  sown  in  tlie  open  sky.  Henccfojth 
for  ns  among  the  brightest  treasures  of  memory  will  be  the  recollection  of  tlie  long  winter 
nights,  when  in  high  converse  our  friend  read  akjud  one  of  Lincoln's  sjjeeclios,  or  mused  over 
Emerson's  essay  on  'Immortality,'  or  lingered  long  over  some  favurite  poem  or  oration.  What 
ideals  he  cherished  for  this  city,  of  whoso  jieople  and  achievements  ho  was  so  proud !  What 
plans  ho  had  for  its  libraries,  its  galleries,  its  homes,  its  people— plans  tliat  death  hath  now 
forever  ended!  What  London  was  to  Milton,  what  Florence  was  to  Dante,  what  Venice  was  to 
Carlo  Zeuo,  that  to  him  was  this  much-loved  city  by  the  inner  sea.  The  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  this  magnanimous  man  forbid  a  single  word  of  praise.  And  3'et  affection  hath  its  rights. 
Some  now  are  here  whoso  feet  havo  for  the  first  time  crossed  this  threshold.  Their  eyes  are 
blind  with  tears.  Stricken  dumb  with  grief,  they  only  know  tliat  the  best  friend  that  they 
have  ever  known  h.is  now  forever  gone.  For  the  groat  love  they  bear  him  they  ask  this  voice 
to  speak  for  them.  In  life's  darkest  hours  this  man  drew  near  and  became  their  friend.  When 
adversity  toppled  down  the  structure  their  hands  had  reared,  ouo  friend  ever  tiue  came  to  lift 
up  tho  fallen  and  lead  them  from  defeat  back  to  the  heights  of  victory.  Full  many  a  man  now 
toiling  as  jurist  or  merchant  or  physician  thanks  God  for  liim  who  sought  out  those  ambitious 
to  learn  and  lent  tliem  knowledge  and  inliuence.  For  helpfulness  was  this  man's  highest, 
holiest  ambition.  Each  morning  bo  tried  to  build  a  booth  to  shelter  some  from  life's  fierce  heat. 
Each  noon  ho  opened  SLime  sjiring  for  hot  and  tliirsty  lips.  The  hidings  of  his  power  were  in  the 
htmrt,  not  in  tho  mind.  How  pathetic  his  alTection  for  that  father,  from  whom  he  had  his  oak 
and  rock,  to  whoso  memory  he  built  tho  church  through  wliich  the  weary  generations  come  and 
go  seeking  rest  and  heli)  divine !  With  what  lender  love  did  ho  recall  tho  memory  of  the  mother, 
upon  whoso  birtbday  each  year  he  planted  an  evergrecTi  tree  fif  reiellertjoii !  How  doubly  sig- 
nificant that  festival,  in  August,  wlien  in  the  golden  sunlight  be  stn,,d  torlli  witJi  glowing"  fa(  e. 
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and  lifting  the  little  grandrhild  in  liis  arms,  endowed  tlio  ward  for  those  crippled  children  who 
stumble  slo^'.'ly  through  their  hospital.  In  that  hour,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tlie  little  boy  that- 
bore  his  name,  he  left  to  his  childreirs  children,  aud  to  ours,  (he  earliest,  latest,  deepest,  truest 
thought  of  his  career — that  all  strength  is  a  sacred  trust  in  the  interest  of  weakness;  that 
wealth  is  given  by  God  in  the  interest  of  poverty;  that  wisdom  is  a  light  to  guide  the  darkened 
feet  into  ways  of  peace." 

The  following  tribute  from  the  pen  of  Eev.  Dr.  Almon  Gunnison,  and  published  iji  Thr 
Christian  Leader,  Boston,  November  -1,  IS'.iT,  is  a  fitting  and  just  appreciation  of  the  character 
and  force  of  Mr.  Pullman  : 

"  A  great  captain  of  industry  is  dead.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  lay  a  little  flower  of  aflectiouato 
remembrance  upou  the  grave  of  a  friend.  It  would  bo  a  pleasant  task  to  speak  of  him  as  the 
man  of  business,  but  this  pha.se  of  his  life  has  been  in  many  ways  dejiicted.  Wo  have  seen  many 
men  who  were  masters  of  affah-s,  directors  of  great  enterprises.  We  have  seen  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  work,  shaping  policies  aud  directing  forces.  Wo  have  seen  tin's  master  ol  men 
and  forces  at  his  tasks,  and  never  have  we  seen  such  supremo  command  of  all  the  energies  of  a 
dominant  and  masterful  personality,  such  frictionless  action  of  great  intellectual  powers,  a 
judgment  which  reached  results  with  a  celerity  and  calmness  that  seemed  to  be  the  issue  of 
intuition  rather  than  thought.  The  interests  which  hung  upon  his  decisions  were  momentous, 
but  they  were  disposed  of  as  lesser  men  decide  the  trivial  commonplaces  of  daily  life.  To  one 
to  whom  large  things  seem  appalling  because  they  are  unfamiliar,  there  is  something  almost 
weird  in  the  easy  handling  of  fateful  decisions  by  great  men,  and  never  have  we  seen  such 
calmness  of  poiso  and  absolute  self-mastery  as  in  this  great  captain  of  industry  whose  work  is 
over.  We  have  seen  but  two  men  who  ever  impressed  us  witli  the  idea  of  genuis:  Mr.  Beecher 
as  a  master  of  assemblies,  and  Mr.  Pullman  as  a  master  of  industry.  The  work  of  others 
revealed  its  processes;  their  work  was  effortless.  Othei-  men  lifted  their  burdens  with  swelling 
muscles,  and  carried  their  tasks  with  a  toil  that  registered  itself;  these  men  accomplished  with 
no  trace  of  toil,  and  one  could  sit  and  see  them  do  their  work  v.'ithont  that  sympathetic  weari- 
ness which  comes  when  lesser  men  strain  at  their  tasks.  .  .  .  flow  strange  it  used  to  seem  to 
hear  him  sjioak  of  aims  and  plans  for  the  betterment  of  men,  of  harmonies  of  thought  and  action 
which  belonged  to  the  realm  of  the  ideal  aud  needed  the  language  of  rapture,  and  yet  with  im- 
mobile face  and  calm  speech  he  depicted,  with  the  eloquence  of  thought  rather  than  phrase,  his 
Utopias.  He  had  certain  great  elemental  virtues.  Pie  was  a  lover  of  right,  truth,  justice. 
He  hated  shams,  both  in  conduct  and  workmanship.  He  would  not  condone  either  dishonor  or 
dishonesty,  but  when  it  had  paid  the  penalty  of  violated  confidence,  he  would  renew  his  faith 
and  would  rehabilitate  the  one  who  had  made  atonement  for  his  sin.  The  great  strike  which 
was  associated  with  his  lumie  brought  forth  accusations  of  austerit.v  which  W'ere  unjust.  He 
was  honored  by  his  workmen,  and  when  he  died  there  was  grief  in  all  his  shops.  He  remem- 
bered trusted  emjiloyees  in  his  will,  and  his  household  servants  were  not  forgotten  in  his  be- 
quests. Ho  was  generous  to  public  charities,  and  his  private  benefactions  were  constant.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  touch  of  chivalry  in  his  nature.  His  love  for  his  jmrents  was  reverence;  his  devo- 
tion to  his  mother  was  a  passion.  What  he  was,  ho  believed  they  had  made,  and  his  cherishing 
of  their  memories  had  something  in  it  of  the  idolatry  of  worship.  Their  birthdays  were  days 
of  memory,  and  their  graves  were  shrines.  More  than  once,  when  the  mother  was  in  the 
infirmity  of  ago,  ho  turned  his  car  backward  on  his  journey,  if  the  daily  bulletin  indicated 
increasing  woalcness.  •  Castle  Rest,'  the  beautiful  island  home,  w-as  made  "for  her,  in  order  to 
quicken  in  her  the  old  zest  of  life,  and  by  the  rising  tide  of  a  new  enthusiasm  to  float  her  life 
over  the  bar  on  which  it  threatened  to  be  stranded.  He  spoke  over  with  reverence  of  sacred 
things,  and  cherished  to  the  last  the  faith  which  he  had  learned  from  his  parents'  lijjs.  The 
Memorial  Church  at  Albion  testifies  to  his  faith,  and  his  charities  whilo  living  and  his  dying 
gifts  bear  witness  to  his  love  for  his  fellow-men.  His  fortune  was  less  large  than  it  was  esti- 
mated, because  it  was  not  increased  by  the  wreckage  or  the  exploiting  of  the  business  which  ho 
controlled.  Ho  regarded  his  work  as  a  trust.  He  neither  depi-e.ssed  nor  elevated  it  for  his  own 
enrichment.  •  It  is  one  of  the  hapjiiest  thoughts  1  have,'  ho  said  once  to  us,  'that  no  ]ioor 
widow's  single  share  of  stock  has  ever  been  jeopardized  by  me.     It  is  a  trust  that  is  sacred." 
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He  had  talent  for  frieudship.  Men  called  liiin  stern  and  hard,  no  doubt.  One  cannot  easily 
hold  in  hand  great  enterprises,  be  a  master  of  men  and  forces,  and  '  wear  the  smile  of  gladness.' 
The  struggle  and  the  strife  leave  their  marks  upon  us.  But  our  memory  of  him  is  sunlit  with 
remembrances  as  briglit  as  they  will  bo  enduring.  A  man  of  imperial  force  but  gentlest  speech. 
A  pride  of  manner,  but  without  arrogance  of  mind.  A  nature  which  seemed  to  repel  advances 
and  yet  almost  courted  the  fellowship  of  sympathy.  A  strength  which  received  recognition 
because  of  its  desert  rather  than  by  its  demands,  and  gave  to  others  every  courtesy  it  claimed 
for  itself.  A  hospitality  which  was  as  thoughtful  as  it  was  princely,  and  a  tact  which  was 
gracious  because  there  was  a  desire  to  confer  enjoyment.  The  impalpable  barrier  which  sepa- 
rates the  poor  from  the  rich,  and  which  makes  a  reserve  in  the  intimacies  of  friendship,  was  not 
cue  which  ho  created.  He  desired  no  adulation,  and  made  his  friends  feel  that  he  was  the  recip- 
ient rather  thau  the  bestower  of  kindness.  It  is  one  of  the  emancipations  which  death  brings, 
that  it  unseals  the  lips  of  fricndshi])  and  enables  affection  to  speak  its  word  of  praise.  He 
does  not  need  the  tribute  of  our  little  word,  but  in  the  sense  of  loss  we  have,  and  in  the  memory 
of  a  friendship  which  was  precious,  there  is  something  of  comfort  to  us  to  tell  the  little  world 
which  our  words  shall  reach,  how  much  ho  was  to  others,  and  liow  fiuo  a  life  went  out  when 
ho  passed  on !" 

Mr.  PuUman's  loyalty  to  Chicago  was  intense.  He  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  greatness 
and  destiny  of  that  city,  and  he  fi-eely  lent  his  personal  and  financial  aid  to  every  movement  for 
its  advancement.  One  of  his  munificent  gifts  was  a  contribution  of  8100,000  to  the  Field  Col- 
umbian Museum,  and  ho  is  on  record  as  having  been  tho  largest  individual  subscriber  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1S92-93.  He  showed  the  sentimental  side  of  his  nature  by  build- 
ing a  beautiful  church  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  parents,  the  cost  of  which  was 
^80,000.  Ho  also  reared  the  fine  bronze  group  monument  commemorating  the  Fort  Dearborn 
massacre  near  tho  site  of  his  home.  At  frequent  intervals  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  lie  bestowed  considerable  sums  in  charity.  It  is  said  by  his  friends  that  no  man  in  Chi- 
cago was  more  generous  in  his  private  benefactions,  and  it  is  well  known  that  ho  was  open- 
handed  iu  his  contributions  to  all  great  public  enterprises.  He  left  an  estate  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  $7,500,000  to  815,000,000.  His  last  will  and  testament  provided  that  $1,330,000 
should  be  devoted  to  education,  hospital  purposes,  and  institutions  having  in  view  the  cause  of 
humanity.  The  most  notable  of  all  Mr,  Pullman's  public  benefactions  was  tho  bequeathing  of 
§1, 200, 000  to  be  devoted  to  founding  and  endowing  a  free  manual  training  school,  which  will 
eclipse  any  similar  institution  in  this  country,  if  not  iu  tho  world.  This  institution  is  to  be 
called  tho  Pullnuui  Free  ^Manual  Training  School,  and  will  be  located  in  the  town  of  Pullman. 
Thirteen  public  institutions  of  Chicago  were  made  beneficiaries  for  $10,000  each,  while  one,  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  in  addition  to  the  $10,000  mentioned,  was  given  another  $10,000,  tho  income 
from  this  sum  to  be  devoted  to  the  endowment,  su]iport,  and  maintenance  of  two  beds  in  the 
Florence  Pullman  ward  of  the  hospital.  Tho  other  institutions  were  tho  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  the  Home  for  Self-Supporting  Women  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  the  Chicago  Nursery  and  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
Chicago  Home  for  tho  Friendless,  St.  Luke's  Free  Hospital,  tho  Illinois  Humane  Society,  the 
,  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  tho  Old  People's  Home,  the  Chicago  I'resbyterian  Hospital,  and 
the  Newsboys  and  Bootblacks'  Home.  Mr.  Pullman  was  married,  June  13,  1S07,  to  Miss  Har- 
riett Sanger,  daughter  of  J.  Y.  Sanger,  of  Chicago.  His  surviving  family  consists  of  tho  widow ; 
a  daughter  Florence,  married  in  April,  1890,  to  Frank  Orren  Lowdeu,  of  Chicago;  a  daughter 
Harriett,  married  in  June,  18ii2,  to  Francis  J.  Carolan,  of  San  Francisco;  and  twin  sons — 
George  M.  Pullman,  Jr.,  and  Walter  Sanger  Pullman. 
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JOHN    A.   LOGAN. 

Gex.  John  Alexander  Logan,  soldier  aud  statesman,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  111., 
February  0,  1S20,  and  died  in  Washington,  Y).  <_'.,  December  20,  JSSG.  llis  father,  Dr.  John 
Logan,  was  a  native  of  heland,  who  emigrated  to  this  country,  married  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  and 
after  living  for  a  time  iu  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  finally  settled  in  Illinois.  John  Alexander 
was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eleven  children.  They  lived  in  a  .sjiarsely  settled  country,  where 
schools  and  colleges  were  unknown,  and  the  children  received  their  education  under  the  parental 
roof  from  the  father  and  such  teachers  as  he  there  employed.  In  ]?40  young  Logan  was  sent 
to  Shiloh  College.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  War  in  1  >W.I  ho  volunteered  for  ser- 
vice and  was  chosen  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  the  First  Illinois  Infantry.  Ho  did  good  ser- 
vice in  Mexico,  and  was  for  some  time  adjutant  and  also  acting  quartermaster  of  his  regiment. 
Oh  his  return  home  in  the  fall  of  1848  he  began  the  study  of  law  iu  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois.  In  November,  18-10,  he  was 
elected  Clerk  of  Jackson  County.  He  next  attended  a  course  of  law  lectures  at  Louisville  Uni- 
veisity,  from  which  he  received  his  diploma  and  thereupon  commenced  jiractice  with  his  uncle- 
His  engaging  manners  and  rare  abilities  soon  attracted  jmblic  attention,  and  ho  was  chosen 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  Third  Judicial  District.  In  tli<'  autumn  of  1852  he  was  elected  to 
the  Stale  Legislature,  aud  was  three  times  re-elected.  He  was  a  Presidential  Elector  in  18.50. 
He  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  to  Congress  in  18.J8,  and  again  in  1800.  He  ardently  advo- 
cated tho  cause  of  ilr.  Douglas  in  tho  presidential  campaign  of  the  latter  year,  l)ut  on  the  first 
intimation  of  coming  trouble  from  the  South,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  afQrm  that  in  tho  event  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  electiou  ho  would  shoulder  his  musket  to  have  hhu  inaugurated.  While  attend- 
ing the  called  session  of  Congress  in  July,  1801,  ho  resigned  his  seat  and  joined  the  troops  that 
were  then  marching  to  meet  the  enem.y.  Ho  fought  in  tho  ranks  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  was  among  tho  last  to  quit  the  field.  Keturning  to  his  home,  he  proclaimed,  to  his 
constituents  his  determination  to  re-enter  the  service  of  his  country.  His  thrilling  and  patriotic 
eloquence  rallied  multitudes  of  volunteers,  and  on  September  13,  ISOl,  the  Thirty -first  Eegi- 
meut  of  Illinois  Infantry  was  organized  under  the  coiumand  of  Colonel  Logan,  and  ready  to 
take  tho  field.  This  regiment  formed  apart  of  Gennal  McClcrnand"s  Brigade,  and  its  first 
oxperiouco  under  firo  was  at  Belmont,  where  Logan  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  There  ho 
assisted  mateiially  in  preventing  a  capture  of  a  part  of  JlcClernand's  coiumand,  bj-  leading  his 
men  in  a  daring  bayonet  charge,  breaking  the  enemy's  line  aud  opening  a  way  for  the  force 
that  was  being  surrounded.  Logan  led  his  regiment  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry;  and  while 
gallantly  leading  and  rallying  his  men  in  tho  attack  on  Fort  Douclson,  ho  was  severely  wounded 
and  for  some  time  disabled  for  active  service.  He  reported  again  for  duty  to  General  Grant  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  aud  in  ilarch,  1802,  was  made  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  He  took 
an  important  part  in  tho  movement  against  Corinth,  and  was  subsequently  given  command  at 
Jackson,  Teun.,  with  orders  to  guard  the  railroad  communications.  He  was  urged  by  his  many 
friends  and  constituents  to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1802,  as  representative  for  tho 
State  at  large,  but  ho  declined  all  such  overtures,  saying: 

"No!  I  am  to-day  a  soldier  of  this  republic,  so  to  remain,  changeless  and  immutable,  until 
her  last  and  weakest  enemy  shall  have  expired  and  passed  away.  Ambitious  men,  who  have 
not  a  true  love  for  their  country  at  heart,  may  bring  forth  crude  and  b'lntless  questions  to  agi- 
tato tho  jml.^o  of  our  troublcil  n.itien  and  thwart  the  presei' vatic m  of  tlii.s  I'nion,  but  for  none  of 
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such  am  I.  I  }iavo  entered  tlio  field  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  tliis  Goverunient.  and  nevei-  expect 
to  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  until  tlit^  object  of  this  war  of  preservation  has  beeoniu  a  fact 
established." 

General  Logan  commanded  the  Third  Division  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  under  Gen- 
eral McPherson,  in  Granfs  Northern  r,Iississi]!pi  campaign,  displaying  on  every  trying  occasion 
such  skill  and  bravery  that  he  was  promoted  to  Major-Gencral  of  Volunteers,  his  commission 
dating  from  November  20,  1SG2.  In  the  movement  against  Vicksburg  he  took  au  active  and 
conspicuous  part,  and  it  was  his  meu,  selected  especially  by  him,  who  mamicd  the  seven  steam- 
boats which  successfully  ran  the  batteries,  carrying  supplies  to  the  Union  troops.  He  took  part 
in  the  victory  at  Port  Gibson,  saved  the  day  by  his  personal  valor  at  the  battle  of  Ba_vmond, 
particijiated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates  at  Jackson,  and  won  new  laurels  in  tho  batllo  at 
Champion  Hill.  In  his  rejiort  on  the  last-mentioned  battle.  General  Grant  says:  "Logan  rode 
up  at  tliis  time  and  told  me  that  if  Hovcy  could  make  another  dash  at  the  enemy,  ho  could  come 
up  from  where  he  then  was  aud  capture  the  greater  part  of  their  force";   which  suggestion  i 

was  acted  upon  and  tlie  promised  result  fully  realized.     At  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  General  | 

Logan  commauded  McPherson "s  centre,  and  on  the  2.5th  of  June  made  the  assault  after  the  j 

explosion  of  the  mine.     His  cohnnn  was  the  first  to  enter  the  suraendered  city,  and  he  was  | 

mado  its  Military  Governor.     He  was  lionored  by  tho  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  in  the  lucsenla-  | 

tion  of  a  gold  medal  inscribed  with  tho  nine  battles  in  which  his  generalship  and  heroism  had  ', 

been  distinguished.     General  Logan  succeeded  General  Sherman  in  the  command  of  the  Fif-  \ 

tcenth  Army  Corps,  in  November,  1SC3,  and  had  his  headquarters  at  Huntsvillc,  Ala.,  during  1 

tho  following  winter.     Li  ilay,  1S04,  he  joined  tho  great  army  under  Sherman  which  was  j 

preparing  for  its  march  into  Georgia.     Li  llio  movement  at  Resaca  he  led  the  advance  of  the  j 

Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  participated  in  the  ensuing  battle,  charging  aud  capturing  with  I 

Wood's  Division  the  encm}-"s  line  of  works  between  the  fort  and  the  river.  He  met  and  re- 
pulsed Hardee's  veterans  at  Dallas,  May  23,  1SC4,  and  on  tho  following  day,  while  jjointiiig 
out  to  Generals  Sherman  and  ]\lc.Pherson  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  was  wounded  by  a  sliot 
through  tho  left  arm.  He  did  not,  however,  leave  the  field.  At  Kenesaw  Mountain  he  drove 
the  Confederates  from  their  lino  of  works,  aud  on  tho  27th  of  June  mado  a  desperate  assault 
against  the  impregnable  face  of  Little  Kenesaw.     At  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  July  22d,  after  tho  j 

death  of  General  McPherson,  Logan  assumed  command,  and  dashed  impetuously  along  the  lines 
shouting,  "McPherson  and  revenge!"  "Tho  effect,"  says  a  writer,  "was  electrical,  aud  thou- 
sands slain  ou  that  sanguinary  field  attested  the  love  of  the  Union  soldiers  for  their  dead 
commander  and  their  enthusiastic  imitation  of  the  valor  of  his  successor."  General  Sherman 
in  his  report,  alluding  to  the  death  of  General  McPherson,  says:  "General  Logan  succeeded 
him  and  commanded  the  Array  of  tho  Teuuessee  through  the  desperate  battle,  with  tho  samo 
success  and  ability  thatiiail  characterized  him  in  the  command  of  a  corps  or  division."  General 
Logan  fought  tho  battle  of  Ezra  Chapel  ou  July  2Sth  and  coini)letely  repulsed  the  enemy.  Ho 
continued  active  in  tho  lemaiuing  battles  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  when,  his  troops  being  I 

ordered  into  camp  for  a  season  of  recuperation,  ho  went  North  and  spent  some  time  iu  stump-  I 

ing  tho   Westoin  States  during  the  Presidcutia'l  camiwigu  of   tho  fall  of  IStU.     His  troojis  j 

formed  a  pai't  of  Sherman's  army  iu  its  march  to  tho  sea,  and  General  Logan  rejoined  them  at  ' 

Savannah,  Ga.     From  there  ho  marched  with  his  corps  through  tho  Caroliuas,  participating  in  I 

tho  battle  of  Benton's  Cross-Roads.     After  tho  surrender  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johustou  General  | 

Logan  marched  with  his  veterans  to  Wa.shington,  and  took  part  in  tho  great  review  of  the  '■ 

victorious  Union  armies  on  ^^lay  2.".,  ISi'k").  On  that  day  ho  was  restored  to  tho  command  of  tlm 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.     As  soon,  however,  as  active  duty  in  tho  field  was  over  ho  resigned 
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from  the  army,  stating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  draw  pay  when  not  in  active  service.  President 
Andrew  Johnson  appointed  him  Minister  to  Mexico  in  November,  1865,  hut  he  declined  the 
position.  Ho  was  elected  to  tho  Fortieth  Congress  in  ISCC  and  served  as  one  of  the  managers  in 
the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty -first  Congress 
and  was  appointed  Cliairmau  of  tho  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  secured,  among  other 
good  measures,  an  act  for  the  reduction  of  tho  army.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-second 
Congress,  hut  before  that  body  convened  ho  was  cliosen  United  States  Senator  for  the  term 
l)egiuning  March  4,  1S71.  At  tho  beginning  of  the  third  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress, 
December  2,  1S72,  he  succeeded  Vice-President  Wilson  as  Cliairman  of  tho  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  On  tho  expiration  of  his  term  in  tho  Senate,  March  ?.,  ISTT,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago,  but  was  again  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  assembling  of  that  body  in  extra  session  on  March  IS,  1S79.  His  more 
impoiiant  speeches  in  the  Houso  were  on  "Eeconstruction,"  July  12,  1S67;  "On  tho  Impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson,"  February  22,  ISOS;  "Principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,"  July 
10,  ISCS;  "Kemovingtho  Capital,"  January  22,  1870.  In  tho  Senate  ho  spoke  in  vindication 
of  President  Grant  against  the  attack  of  Charles  Sumner,  June  3,  1872;  the  "KuKlux  in 
Louisiana,"  a  reply  to  Senator  Gordon,  January  13,  1S75;  "on  tho  equalization  of  bounties  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  late  war  for  tho  Union,"  March  2,  1875,  and  "on  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  United  States  laws."  General  Logan  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  tho  Grand  Army  of  the  Pcjniblic,  and  at  tho  second  national  encampment  at 
Pliiladelphia,  January  15,  180S,  ho  was  chosen  Coiumander-in-Chief.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
tliat  May  oOth  was  designated  as  "Decoration  Day."  He  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  and  at  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  18S1,  ho 
received  CS-J  votes  on  the  first  ballot  for  President.  James  G.  Blaine  was  subsequently  nomi- 
nated, and  General  I^ogan  was  enthusiastically  nominated  for  Vice-President.  In  tho  election 
following  ho  received  182  electoral  votes  to  219  for  Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  His  Senatorial 
term  cxjiiring  in  1885,  ho  was  re-elected  by  tho  Illinois  Legislature  for  tho  term  ending  in 
1891.  He  died  suddenly  at  liis  liunio  in  Wasliingtun,  December  2G,  1880.  James  G.  Blaine, 
when  informed  of  tho  sad  event,  thus  epitomized  his  character: 

"  General  Logan  was  a  man  of  immense  force  in  a  legislative  body.  His  will  was  unbend- 
ing; his  courage,  both  moral  and  physical,  was  of  the  highest  order.  I  never  knew  a  more 
fearless  man.  He  did  not  quail  beforo  public  ojiinion  when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  any 
more  than  he  did  before  tlie  guns  of  the  enemy  when  he  headed  a  charge  of  his  enthusiastic 
troops.  In  debate-he  was  aggressive  and  effective.  .  .  .  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before,  and 
I  now  repent,  that  while  (here  have  been  more  illustrious  mililary  leaders  in  the  United  States 
and  raoi'o  illustrious  leaders  in  legislative  halls,  tliero  has,  I  tliink,  been  no  man  in  this  country 
who  has  combined  tho  two  careers  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  General  Logan." 

His  military  career  was  so  remarkable  and  his  iiniietuous  personal  bravery  so  distinguished 
that  ho  was  styled  tho"Muratof  tho  Union  Army."  His  robust  physique  and  massive  body, 
together  with  his  long  black  hair,  heavy  drooping  mustache,  and  dark  complexion,  mado  him 
conspicuous  in  every  assembly,  while  his  impetuous  and  eloquent  oratory,  coupled  with  his 
exalted  i)atriotisni,  never  failed  to  command  the  apjilauso  and  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers.  In 
July  27,  1897,  a  statue  to  his  memory  was  unveiled  in  Lake  Front  Park,  Chicago.  Ho  was  the 
author  of  "Tlie  Great  Conspiracy,"  a  largo  volume  relating  to  tho  Civil  War  (New  York, 
JS80) ;  and  "Tho  Volunteer  Soldier  of  America"  (Chicago,  1887).  His  memory-  is  further  per- 
petuated in  "liife  and  Services  of  John  A.  Logan,"  by  George  Francis  Dawson  (Chicago,  1887). 
His  wife,  ?\Iaiy  Simnierson  Cnniiingliam.  to  wboni  be  was  mai-ried  November  27,  lsr,o,  was  in 
an  especial  manner  identified  with  her  husband's  brilliant  career  and  was  his  best  and  wisest 
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advisor  in  the  gravest  crises  of  bis  civil  and  military  life.  Indeed,  she  was  a  coiistaut  inspira- 
tion to  him;  she  aroused  his  energies,  encouraged  his  ambition,  and  stimulated  his  geniiis. 
"No  task  was  too  hard,  no  enterprise  too  difficult  for  them  to  undertake,"  says  a  writer,  and 
"no  discouragements  changed  their  purpose  to  accomplish  something  in  the  world."  This 
estimable  lady  resides  at  Washington,  where  she  is  prominent  in  the  social,  literary,  and  ofiScial 
life  at  the  capital,  taking  active  interest  in  many  charitable,  educational,  and  other  beneficent 
movements. 


WALTER    Q.   GRESHAM. 

Hon.  Walter  Quinton  Gresham,  lawyer,  soldier,  jurist,  and  statesman,  Postmaster- 
General,  and  later  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  tho  Cabinet  of  President  Arthur,  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  was  born  near  Lanesville,  HarrLson  County,  Ind., 
March  17,  1S32.  In  his  early  days  his  father  as  sheriff  of  the  county  was  killed  while  serving 
a  warrant,  and  the  family  was  left  in  moderate  circumstances.  Young  Gresham  was  educated 
at  tho  county  schools,  and  afterward  at  tho  State  University  in  Bloomington,  but  did  not 
remain  long  enough  there  to  bo  graduated.  Ho  read  law  in  Corydon,  a  village  which  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  lieen  the  first  capital  of  tho  State  for  a  time,  until  Indianajiolis  was 
located.  Mr.  Gresham  practised  law  thero  uninterrui)tedly  until  ISOO,  when  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  as  chairman  of  one  of  tho  military  committees  took  a  prominent 
part  in  war  legislation.  ^\iar  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  enlisted  and  wont  to  the  front  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  tho  Thirty -eighth  Indiana  regiment.  Ho  was  afterwai'd  promoted  to  be 
Colonel  of  tlio  Fifty-third  Indiana,  and  he  served  in  the  siege  of  Yicksburg  in  charge  of  a 
brigade.  After  the  siege  he  was,  on  Grant's  recommendation,  appointed  a  Brigadier-General. 
He  was  with  Sherman  before  Atlanta,  commanding  a  division  of  Blair's  corps,  and  about  this 
time  (1SG4)  was  wounded  in  tho  leg  below  the  knee.  Ho  stopped  at  Now  Albany,  Ind.,  on  his 
way  home,  so  severe  was  his  wound,  and  it  was  a  year  before  ho  entirely  recovered,  the  recovorv 
leaving  him  with  a  sag  in  his  stride,  a  little  noticeable  in  his  walk  throughout  his  life.  Ho 
was  brevetted  as  a  Major-Geueral  in  1SC5.  lie  remained  in  Now  Albany,  where  ho  began  tho 
practice  of  the  law  and  kept  it  up  till  ISCG,  when  he  was  appointed  State  agent,  his  duty  being 
to  pay  tho  interest  fiu  the  Stale  debt  in  New  York  City.  In  tho  same  year  and  two  years  later 
he  contested  that  district  for  Congress  with  tho  late  Michael  C.  Kerr  and  was  beaten  both 
times.  In  the  army  General  Grei^ham  won  tho  regard  of  Grant,  who  as  President,  in  l^iili, 
tendered  i\Ir.  Gresham  the  Collectorship  of  tho  port  of  New  Orleans.  This  ho  declined,  and 
continued  tho  practice  of  tho  law  in  New  Albany.  But  soon  after  this  episode  thero  was  a 
vacancy  on  tho  bench  of  tho  United  States  District  Court  for  Indiana.  Thero  was  a  largo 
number  of  applicants  for  tho  place,  among  whom  was  not  Walter  Q.  Gresham.  He,  indeed,  at 
the  time  was  busy  getting  signatures  to  a  jjetition  for  the  appointment  of  his  law  partner, 
Judge  Slaughter.  It  is  related  that  when  President  Grant  was  looking  over  tho  list  of  apjili- 
cauts  and  hearing  their  virtues  elnqucutly  set  forth  by  the  late  Secretary  of  War  Kawlins,  ho 
turned  suddenly  with:  "Rawlins,  doesn't  Wat  Gresham  live  in  that  district?''  "Yes,"  said 
Rawlins.  "That  settles  it,"  said  Grant.  "If  there  is  anything  for  which  Gresham  is  available 
it  goes  to  him,"  and,  to  Mr.  Gresham 's  surprise,  notice  of  his  appointment  came  in  duo  time. 
He  at  first  said  he  wouldn't  take  it,  because  ho  had  been  urging  his  partner  for  tho  place,  but 
tho  latter  had  tho  good  sense  to  understand  the  situation  and  positively  refused  to  have  the 
place  if  ho  could  get  it,  and  urged  Mr.  Gresham  to  accept  tliat  wliich  had  so  honorably  come  to 
liini.     Ho  did  so  finally,  and  served  in  it  until  April,  l.s8;3,  when  ho  was,  in  a  manner  equally 
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unsolicited,  tendered  the  position  of  Postmaster-General.  He  was  strongly  urged  for  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  representations  of  his 
friends  in  his  behalf  were  regarded  with  much  favor,  but  he  was  not  nominated,  because  his 
party  in  the  West  failed  to  agree  upon  him.  In  the  Cabinet  of  President  Arthur  he  was  made 
Postmaster-General  in  1SS3,  and  promoted  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  in  ISSi  after 
the  death  of  Secretary  Folger.  In  October  of  "that  year  President  Arthur  tendered  him  the 
place  of  United  States  Circuit  Judge  in  Chicago,  to  succeed  Judge  Drummond,  resigned,  and 
it  was  accepted.  During  his  career  on  the  bench  Judge  Gresham  heard  and  decided  many 
noteworthy  cases.  As  a  jurist  ho  was  distinguished  for  the  directness  and  accuracy  of  his 
perceptions,  the  absolute  fairness  of  his  rulings,  and  his  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  standing, 
character,  or  wealth  of  parties  or  counsel.  This  characteristic  was  illustrated  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "Wabash  case,"  where  sixty-eight  different  railroads,  running  through  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Michigan,  were  involved  in  what  was  known  as  the  Jay  Gould  system. 
Though  the  decision  was  adverse  to  Jay  Gould,  the  latter  paid  unwilling  tribute  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  Justice  Gresham's  ability,  fairness,  and  sen.-se  of  justice.  Judge  Gresham 
shared  President  Arthur's  views  with  respect  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  reduction  of  the 
surplus  revenue.  One  of  his  last  acts  as  a  member  of  the  Arthur  Administration  was  a  sj^eech 
delivered  in  Wall  Street  to  the  business  men  of  New  York,  in  which,  although  the  Kepublican 
candidate  for  President  was  daily  turning  every  protectionist  argument  to  account  in  the 
canvass,  he  maintained  that  there  was  no  legitimate  excuse  for  the  heavy  burdens  of  popular 
taxation.  In  this  he  showed  that  he  could  bo  independent  of  partisan  discipline.  Ho  never 
posed,  however,  as  a  civil-service  reformer.  He  prided  himself  on  being  a  close  student  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  loved  to  talk  about  his  observations  upon  it,  and  about  the  characters  of  men. 
As  a  public  speaker  it  was  diflicult  to  estimate  Secretary  Gresham,  for  his  long  service  on  the 
bench  had  afforded  him  opportunity  for  so  little  of  it;  but  it  is  said  by  those  who  remember  his 
Congressional  candidacies  that  ho  had  much  sledge-hammer  force  and  impetuosity.  Ho  could 
not  as  judge  fittingly  take  active  jiart  in  politics  and  did  not,  but  the  independence  of  his 
character  enabled  one  to  find  where  he  was  if  he  was  sought.  Judge  Gresham  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Kepublican  nomination  for  President  in  l.'^s'-t,  and  again  in  ISSS.  Ho  received  111 
votes  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  Convention  in  18SS.  His  vote  rose  to  123  on  the  third  ballot, 
and  tliiii  dwindled  to  59  on  the  eighth  and  last.  Ho  refused  the  nomination  by  the  People's 
jiarty  in  1  "^03.  He  left  the  Pepublicaji  party  tlie  next  October,  and  in  a  letter  to  Major 
niuford  Wilson  announced  his  intention  of  voting  for  Grover  Cleveland,  concluding  his  letter 
with  this  sentence:  "I  think,  with  you,  that  a  Pejiublican  can  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland  without 
joining  the  Democratic  part.y.  How  I  shall  vote  in  the  future  will  depend  upon  the  question.s 
at  issue."  President  Cleveland  offered  liini  tlio  first  jilaco  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  ISti:"!,  serving  as  such  with  distinguished  ability  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  iMr.  Gresham  were  old  friends,  having  met  in  the  White  House  in  l><S,"i.  Secre- 
tary Gresham  was  a  man  of  cnUuie.  Ho  had  a  taste  for  the  classics,  but  general  literature 
was  his  jnain  delight  as  a  recrtalion.  His  college  life  was  short — one  year  at  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  University.  He  did  not  mal^e  much  jirogress  in  clas.sical  lore,  but  he  tofik  advantage  of 
the  ojijiortunities  given  him  and  did  the  best  ho  could.  lie  possessed  a  thorough  and  minute 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country  anil  the  government,  the  measures  of  the  various 
administrations,  the  great  debates,  and  tho  men  who  shaped  and  influenced  the  legislation  of 
their  day,  many  of  whom  are  now  forgotten.  In  other  fields  of  literature  he  was  classed  as  a 
well-informed  man,  without  being  what  may  bo  termed  profoundly  versed  in  books.  Like 
many  other  brain-workers  his  favorite  method  of  i-elaxation  was  the  reading  of  a  novel.  Ab- 
Forbrd  in  tho  creation  of  tlie  novelist  genius,  ho  bad  Iieen  known  to  read  a  novel  of  great  length 
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through  at  a  single  sitting,  even  if  it  toolc  all  iiiglit.  More  than  once  daylight  peeped  through 
Ills  liljvary  windows  hofore  he  could  lay  down  the  laminating  volume.  lie  was  a  man  of  great 
force  of  chaj'acter,  much  aggix'ssiveness  and  push.  His  temperament  was  rather  hot  than  cool. 
He  had  a  firm  grij),  and  was  inclined  to  rule.  He  himself  was  ruled  much  by  his  impulses,  and 
took  frequent  couiiscl  of  his  feelings  rather  than  his  judgment.  Manifestly  such  a  man  made 
enemies;  manifestly  also  he  made  friends.  Greshani  had  many  of  both;  but  this  must  be  un- 
derstood rather  in  a  private  than  in  a  public  wa}',  for  Mr.  Gresham's  public  life  had  consisted 
of  fourteen  years  in  a  court  room.  In  person  General  Greshaia  was  a  man  of  splendid  appear- 
ance— the  full  height  in  stature,  broad,  but  spare  and  angular,  masculine  in  his  impressions. 
A  "shock"  head  of  silvej'-gray  hair,  a  high  forehead;  heavy,  dark  eyebrows;  piercing  black 
eyes;  a  square  nose,  which  jirotruded  from  his  face  rather  tlian  being  graded  up  by  his  cheeks, 
which  were  rather  tlat,  the  whole  bearing  strongly  marked  linos.  He  had  a  square,  strong  jaw, 
and  his  face  was  covered  with  short  iron-gray  wbL-rliers.  He  walked  with  a  good  deal  of  a 
stride,  and  those  who  knew  ho  had  been  wounded  could  see  it  in  a  limp,  although  his  move- 
ments, which  w^ero  angular,  rather  tended  to  conceal  it.  In  ISSS  Judge  Gresham  married  Miss 
Matilda  McGrain,  who  was  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  son  and  daughter  were  born  of 
this  union;  the  former  is  a  practising  lawyer,  and  the  latter  is  the  wife  of  W.  II.  Andrews. 
Secretary  Gresham  was  taken  ill  in  the  early  spring  of  IMi?.  The  malady  which  had  fastened 
upon  him  could  not  be  successfully  combated,  and,  although  the  end  was  delayed  somewhat 
by  the  remedies  resorted  to  by  tho  physicians,  it  ^^•as  not  in  their  power  to  defer  it  indefinitely, 
and  he  passed  quietly  aw-ay  oii  the  early  morning  of  Jlay  2S,  ISOJ,  at  his  residence  in  "Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


GfARrvET    A.   HOBART. 

Hon.  Gauhet  AuGUSTrs  Houaut,  Tice-Presidcnt  of  the  United  States,  and,  through  birth, 
lifelong  residence,  and  three  decades  of  brilliant  achievement  in  professional,  commercial,  and 
])olitical  ail'airs  in  ^ew  Jersey,  justly  entitled  to  bo  considered  her  '•favorite  son,"  was  born  at 
Long  Branch,  Monmouth  County,  in  the  State  mentioned,  on  June  3,  ISii,  and  since  ISCO  has 
had  his  homo  in  tho  city  of  Paterson.  On  tho  paternal  side  he  is  of  English,  and  on  tho  mater- 
nal of  Hutch  extraction — though  remotely.  While  his  father  was  a  farmer  of  but  limited 
means  and  prominence,  tho  Hobart  family  has  long  been  one  of  distinction,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  As  far  liack  as  tho  reign  of  Charles  I.,  one  of  the  name  dared  to  question  the 
royal  authority  and  suffered  incarceration  as  the  penalty  of  his  manly  criticisms.  Among  the 
early  colonists  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  quite  a  number  of  tho  family  were  ii.ore  or  less 
conspicuous  in  affairs,  several  of  them  becoming  quite  famous  as  pulpit  orators.  About  the 
beginning  of  tho  present  century  one  of  the  name  was  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  New 
York  and  a  Senator  of  tho  United  States.  Tho  family  has  also  supplied  a  Bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Ejiiscopal  Church,  whoso  name  is  commemorated  by  Hobart  College,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
founded  in  ISi'O.  Tho  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  in  a  domestic  circle  in  which  the  homely 
virtues  were  allied  to  a  profoimd  respect  for  religion  and  education.  As  he  grew  in  years  his 
mental  aptitude  indicated  a  fitness  for  higher  culture  than  was  afforded  by  tho  local  schools, 
and  accordingly  ho  entered  liutgers  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  18(!3.  A  brief  trial  of 
school-teaching  gave  him  ojiportunity  for  reflection,  and  determining  that  his  vocation  lay  in 
the  law,  ho  went  to  Paterson,  and,  calling  on  the  late  Socrates  Tuttle,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Passaic  County  bar  and  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Paterson,  ho  reminded 
him  that  their  respective  fathers  had  been  warm  fiiends  and   that  there  had  been  a  tacit  under- 
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standing  between  them  tliat  "Gus" — as  Mr.  Ilobait  was  called  in  youth — should  have  a  chance 
to  study  law  with  the  son  of  his  father's  friend  if  he  so  desired.  Mr.  Tuttle  was  delighted  with 
the  manliness  and  good-temper  of  the  would-he  student,  toolc  liim  at  once  into  his  oflice  and  also 
to  liis  home,  and  through  that  act  linked  him  for  life  to  the  city  of  Paterson ;  for,  becoming 
enamored  of  his  preceptor's  charming  daughter,  the  young  man  shortly  propo.=cd  marriage,  was 
accepted,  and  thenceforth  was  to  '^\y.  Tuttle  as  a  son.  Admitted  to  the  bar  of  Passaic  County 
in  1S69,  he  entc'ied  almost  immediately  upon  a  career  of  professional,  business,  and  political 
success,  which  could  only  have  been  achieved  through  a  combination  of  natural  endowments 
and  a  personal  poijularity  seldom  united  in  one  individual.  In  1S71  he  was  chosen  City  Counsel 
of  Paterson,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  Counsel  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders 
of  Passaic  County.  Although  he  came  of  stanch  Democratic  stock,  he  was  led  by  his  personal 
symiwthies  to  espouse  the  principles  of  the  Eepublican  party  ;  and,  attracting  the  attention  of  its 
local  leaders,  was  at  once  put  forwaid  for  elective  ofScc,  being  given,  in  the  fall  of  1S71,  the 
nomination  for  Assembly  in  the  Third  District  of  Passaic  County.  His  popularity  was  demon- 
strated by  the  splendid  support  lie  received  and  a  majority  larger  than  the  district  had  ever 
before  given.  Upon  entering  the  Legislature  he  seems  to  have  won  instant  notice,  and  thence- 
forth lie  continued  to  be  an  im]iortant  political  factor.  Ee-clected  to  the  Assembly  in  1ST2,  he 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  that  body,  and  in  this  responsible  position  added  so  largely  to  his  reputa- 
tion that  he  was  urged  to  disregard  precedent  and  run  a  third  time,  but  declined.  In  ISTC,  in 
obedience  to  party  pressure,  he  accepted  nomination  for  the  State  Senate,  and  was  elected  by  a 
majority  that  exceeded  by  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  the  vote  given  in  the  district  to  General 
Hayes  for  President  of  the  United  States.  His  service  in  the  Senate  covered  several  years;  and 
in  ISSl  and  1SS2  ho  was  President  of  that  body,  thus  ranking  with  the  Lieutenant-Governors 
of  other  States.  As  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  as  a  leading  member  of  other 
committees  of  the  first  rank,  he  rendered  loyal  service  to  the  people  by  introducing  and  pressing 
some  of  the  most  useful  measures  enacted  during  these  years.  Among  these,  especially  notable 
were  the  law  providing  for  a  summary  judicial  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  any  county  ujion 
the  application  of  twenty-five  freeholders,  an  act  which  has  been  invoked  a  number  of  times 
with  beneficial  results;  the  law  charging  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  Statt;  with  the  payment  of  all 
the  interest  and  part  of  the  pi'incijial  of  the  State  debt  yearly,  reducing  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures some  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 'which  was  the  cause  of  removal  of  the 
state  tax — an  achievement  whicli  gave  much  pride  and  satisfaction  throughout  the  State;  and 
the  law  for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  good  roads  also  deserve 
mention.  With  a  healthy  appreciation  of  diiving  and  wheeling,  and  a  settled  conviction  that 
the  condition  of  the  public  highways  of  a  State  should  reflect  the  intelligence  and  the  prosperity 
of  its  inhabitants,  ho  has  always  been  a  loyal  advocate  of  liberal  expenditures  for  these  thor- 
oughfares; and  to  his  zealous  endeavor  their  almost  matchless  perfection  througliout  Xew  Jer- 
sey in  recent  years  is  largely  attributable.  It  is  said  that  neither  House  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  ever  had  a  more  decorous,  impartial,  and  universally  respected  presiding  ofTiccr. 
While  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Hobart  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlio  State  Eepublican  Committee,  and 
in  1S80  ho  was  elected  its  Chairman.  From  the  Eepublican  point  of  view  the  Democratic 
ascendency  in  the  State  had  been  obtained  and  was  held  by  questionable  means,  and  to  break 
down  its  influence  and  deprive  its  supportei's  of  such  power  as  they  possessed  was  a  task  upon 
which,  though  regarded  as  hopeless  by  many,  Mr.  Hobart  and  his  colleagues  entered  with 
undaunted  zeal.  It  was  a  long  and  bitter  jiolitiral  fight,  and  years  of  courageous  and  unremit- 
ting effort  was  required  before  results  were  obtained  ;  but  in  isO.'i  victory  rewarded  these  con- 
scientious laliors,  and  the  Eeiiublicans  elected  John  W.  (iriggs,  their  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  likewise  captured  every  other  important  office  in  the  State,  jilacing  New  Jer.sey,  for  the  first 
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time  pince  tlie  Civil  War,  solidly  in  tho  RejmLlican  column.  It  was  an  achievement  in  which 
Mr.  Htibart  jilayed  a  leadiny  and  daiuidnss  part,  and  through  wiiich  lio  earned  tlie  heartiest 
gratitude  of  his  party;  tor  although  not  chairman  of  the  State  committee  during  the  closing 
years  of  this  prolonged  contest  (having  resigned),  lio  continued  in  membership  and  was  of  great 
assistance  hy  his  counsel  and  previous  experience.  In  ]*s4  Mr.  Hobart  was  tho  choice  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  at  tho  Reimhlican  convention  in  Chicago  for  State  representative  on  the 
National  Committee;  and  at  the  conventions  of  ISSSand  lSii2  he  was  similarly  honored.  In  the 
last-mentioned  year  he  was  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  this  committee,  and  on  several  occasions 
declined  its  chairmanship,  owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  his  private  business.  But  while 
attending  to  all  these  oflicial  and  political  duties  with  rare  zeal  and  ability,  ho  was  by  no  means 
a  professional  politician  or  an  oflice-secker.  His  legal  practice  and  the  great  variety  of  business 
interests  with  which  he  had  become  connected,  either  as  promoter,  counsel,  director,  or  presiding 
officer,  had  steadily  grown  in  volume,  partly  by  reason  of  his  peisoual  jiopularity,  but  princijjally 
through  his  known  ability  and  integrity  as  a  man  of  affairs,  and  in  these  later  years  made 
heavj-  demands  upon  him.  His  success  in  these  was  marked,  and  gave  him  full)'  as  wide  and 
substantial  a  reputation  as  any  man  in  New  Jersey.  Some  of  his  husiness  achievements  specially' 
deserving  of  mention  have  been  in  tho  discharge  of  trusts  confided  to  him  by  tho  courts.  As 
receiver  of  the  New  Jersej-  Midland  Railroad  Company,  he  managed  its  affairs  so  successfully 
that,  although  they  were  in  a  very  bad  stale  when  he  assumed  cliarge,  ho  was  able  to  turn  the 
corporation  over  to  the  .shareholders  in  a  state  of  solvency.  Similar  results  attended  his  I'cceiv- 
ership  of  the  Moutclair  Railroad  and  of  tho  Jersey  City  and  Albany  Line.  As  receiver,  also,  he 
handled  the  affairs  of  tho  First  National  Bank  of  Newark  witli  such  judgiuent  and  skill  that  in 
six  months  after  his  appointment  all  depositors  were  i^id  in  full.  \\<r  this  arlncvenuut  ho  was 
officially  thanked  and  complimented  by  tho  Coui])tn)llcr  of  tli<>  Currmcy.  For  years  Jlr.  llobart 
had  charge  of  the  general  management  of  tho  East  Jersey  Water  Comiiany,  witli  all  its  allied 
interests.  He  was  also  the  President  of  the  Pa.ssaic  "Water  Company,  of  the  Ac(iuackanouck 
Water  Company,  of  tho  Paterson  Railway  Company's  consolidated  lines,  of  tho  Morris  County 
Railroad,  and  of  the  People's  Gas  Company.  Among  tlio  corporations  of  which  he  has  been  or 
is  a  director  or  counsel  may  be  named  tho  New  York,  Susquehanna,  and  Western  Railroad,  the 
Lehigh  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  tho  Barbour  Brothers  Coiniiaiiy,  tho  Barbour  Flax  Spinning 
Company,  the  Pioneer  Silk  Company,  tho  American  Cutinn  Oil  Cumiiany,  the  Liberty  National 
Bank  and  the  Citizens'  Insurance  Company  of  New  Ycik  (,'ity.  tlie  First  National  Bank  of  Pat- 
erson, and  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution,  the  Peojile's  (;as  Light  Company  of  Paterson,  the 
Paterson  Electric  Light  Company,  the  Passaic  Cias  Liglit  Cmnpany.  and  the  Cedar  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery Company  of  Paterson.  A  most  couimendalile  Ir.iit  in  !Mr.  Hobarfs  character  is  his  sincere 
regard  for  the  interests  of  tho  employees  of  these  cor]iorations,  and  for  that  matter  of  all  work- 
iugmen.  It  is  said  that  of  all  the  honors  an<l  appuintnients  that  came  to  him  jirevious  to  tho 
one  ho  now  holds,  ho  felt  proudest  of  being  selected  as  one  of  the  three  arbitrators  of  tho  Joint 
Traffic  Association.  His  im.'mory  of  details  and  of  names  and  faces  is  remarkable,  and  consti- 
tutes ono  cause  of  his  popularity  with  tho  great  army  of  men  emiiloyed  by  the  enter])riscs  with 
which  ho  is  connected.  A  splendid  trait  of  liis  character  is  his  unostentatious  generosity.  Oc- 
casionally QUO  of  his  gifts— like  tho  recc^it  <lniKiti(in  of  five  tliousand  dollars  without  conditions 
to  his  alma  mater,  Rutgers  College— get>  into  the  ]iiililic  jiriiits;  but  tin;  constant  succession  of 
benefices  to  friends,  neighbors,  associates.  >tr.inL;eis.  .-harities,  schools,  and  churches,  aggregat- 
ing, as  may  be  understood,  thousands  of  (b'llais— (.f  these  no  mention  is  mado.  Diligence  as  well 
as  ability  in  his  business  affairs  ba.=?  jiL-ieed  him  in  pussession  of  largo  means,  but  wealth  has  not 
impaired  his  character  nor  has  it  sepnv;ited  him  from  the  peoiile.  His  tastes  are  domestic,  and 
his  well-ai)pointed  home,  popularly  Icnown  as -Carroll   Hall."  in  Paterson,   is  tlio  placo  wjicro 
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his  highest  pleasures  are  found.  His  wife,  the  Miss  Fanuio  Tultle  of  former  years,  previously 
mentioned,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  on  July  -2\,  ISUi).  is  a  woman  of  remarkably  line  pies- 
euce,  exceptional  character,  unusual  goodness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  a 
leader  in  society.  The  close  companion  and  confidant  of  her  distinguished  husliand  since  his 
first  entry  upon  public  life,  sho  has  acquired  an  imusual  knowledge  of  affairs  aud  likewise  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  prominent  persons.  Two  children  have  blessed  this  union.  Their  first 
born.  Miss  Fannie,  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty  years,  died  of  diphtheria  while  travelling  with  her 
parents  iu  Italy,  and  is  buried  at  Lake  Como.  Their  other  child,  a  stalwart  young  lad,  now  in 
his  teens  and  named  after  his  father,  is  popularly  known  as  '•Junior.''  Of  late  years  Mr.  Ho- 
bart's  multitude  of  friends  in  Is'ew  Jersey  have  held  to  the  belief  that  only  high  official  position 
could  requite  him  for  his  able  services  as  a  citizen  and  party  leader.  About  the  time  of  the 
calling  of  the  last  National  Republican  Convention,  it  came  to  bo  tacitly  understood  among  them 
that  iu  case  of  Eepublican  success  in  1S90  Mr.  Hobart  should  be  put  forward  for  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion— bis  own  preference,  when  the  matter  was  forced  upon  his  attention,  being,  it  seems,  for 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  At  the  convention,  however,  events  shaped  themselves  in 
large  degree,  and  the  instant  his  namo  was  mentioned  for  the  Vice-Presidency  no  other  was  for 
a  moment  likely  to  bo  successful.  After  the  nomination  of  Major  William  IMcKinley  for  the 
Presidency  had  been  made  unanimous  and  nominations  for  the  Vice-Presidency  had  begun. 
New  Jersey,  through  Senator  Sewell,  in  duo  turn  presented  the  name  of  Garret  A.  Hobart,  the 
nominating  speech  being  made  l.iy  Judge  John  Franklin  Fort.  After  presenting  the  claims  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  honor  and  referring  jocosely  to  the  forty  years  the  Eepublicans  of  that  State 
had  been  wandering  iu  the  Democratic  wilderness,  ho  advocated  the  selectiou  of  Mr.  Hobart  in 
the  following  words: 

"We  are  proud  of  our  public  men.  Their  Republicanism  and  love  of  country  have  been 
welded  in  the  furnace  of  political  adversity.  Tliat  man  is  a  Republican  who  adheres  to  the  party 
iu  a  State  where  there  is  no  hope  for  the  gratification  of  personal  ambitions.  There  are  no 
camp  followers  in  the  miuority  party  iu  any  State.  They  are  all  true  soldiers  in  the  military 
army,  doing  valiant  service  without  reward,  gain,  or  the  hope  thereof,  from  iirinciple  only. 
A  true  representative  of  this  class  of  Republicans  iu  New  Jersey  wu  oii'er  you  to-da.v.  He  is 
iu  the  prime  of  life;  a  never-faltering  friend,  with  qualities  of  leadership  unsurjiassed,  of  ster- 
ling honor,  of  broad  mind,  of  liberal  views,  of  wide  public  information,  of  great  Imsincss  ca]iac- 
ity,  and  withal  a  parliamentarian  who  would  gi'ace  the  Presidencj-  of  the  ^^enale  of  the  United 
States.  A  native  of  our  State,  the  son  of  a  humble  farmer,  he  was  reared  to  luve  of  country  in 
sight  of  Iho  historic  field  of  lyionmouth,  on  whicli  the  blood  of  our  ancestors  was  shed  that  the 
Republic  might  exist.  From  a  poor  boy,  unaided  and  alone  he  has  risen  to  high  renown  among 
us.  In  our  State  wo  have  done  for  him  all  that  the  political  cosiditiiiiis  would  permit.  He  has 
been  Speaker  of  our  Assembly  ami  President  of  our  Senate.  He  has  been  the  chojce  for  United 
States  Senator  of  the  Republican  minority  in  the  Legislature,  and,  had  it  been  iu  our  jiower  to 
place  him  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  would,  long  ere  this,  have  been  there.  His 
capabilities  are  such  as  would  grace  any  position  of  honor  in  the  nation.  Not  for  himself,  but 
for  our  State;  not  for  his  ambition,  but  to  give  to  the  nation  the  highest  typo  of  public  official 
—do  we  come  to  this  convention  by  the  command  of  our  State,  and  iu  the  name  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  New  Jersey — imconquercd  and  unconquerable,  undivided  and  undivisiblc — with 
one  united  voice  speaking  for  all  that  counts  for  good  citizenship  iu  our  State,  and  nominate  to 
you  for  the  ofQco  of  Vice-President  of  this  Rejmblic,  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey." 

Although  other  States  urged  the  selection  of  their  "favorite  sons,"  the  choice  of  New 
Jei-sey  received  Wiih  of  tho  92'2  cast,  and  was  finally  made  unanimous.  ^Mr.  Hobart's  nomi- 
nation, no  less  than  Major  McKinley's,  seemed  to  toucli  a  popular  chord,  Rejiublicans  gen- 
erally agreeing  that  the  honor  received  was  the  just  reward  of  years  of  hard,  faitbCid,  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  tlio  party's  interests.     Oflicially  informed  of  his  nomination  by  commit- 
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tee  ou  July  Tth,  Mr.  Ilobart  replied  in  words  which  left  no  doubt  in  the  public  roind  as  to  his 
views  upon  the  vital  issues  of  sound  money  and  the  tariff.  His  formal  letter  of  acceptance, 
issued  on  Sejitember  luth  following,  was  a  document  of  about  five  thousand  words,  in  which 
were  presented  in  masterful  manner  and  in  eloquent  phrase  the  reasons  for  the  political  faith  of 
the  author.     The  single  paragraph  hero  quoted  will  serve  to  show  the  style  and  logic  of  the  whole. 

"The  Rejiublican  party,  in  its  first  successful  national  contest,  under  Abraham  Lincoln, 
declared  in  favor  '  of  that  policy  of  national  e.xclianges  which  secures  to  the  workingman  living 
wages,  to  agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward 
for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence.' 
The  principle  thus  enunciated  has  never  been  abandoned.  In  the  crisis  now  upon  us  it  must  be 
tenaciously  adhered  to.  While  we  must  insist  that  our  monetary  standard  shall  be  maintained 
in  harmou}-  with  that  of  the  civilized  world,  that  our  currency  shall  bo  sound  and  honest,  we 
must  also  remember  that  unless  wo  make  it  possible  for  capital  to  find  employment  and  for  labor 
to  earn  ami)le  and  remunerative  wages,  it  will  bo  impossible  to  attain  that  degree  of  prosperity 
which,  with  a  sound  monetary  policy  buttressed  by  a  sound  laritT  policy,  will  i)e  assured." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Ilobart 's  prophecy  of  the  wholesale  defection  of  sound-money 
Doraoci-ats  from  their  party  was  fully  realized.  All  the  piumises  of  those  who  urged  and 
secured  Mr.  Hobart's  nomination  were  more  than  mado  good  at  the  polls  in  November.  He 
carried  his  Slate  for  the  ticket  by  a  majority  which  will  live  for  all  time  in  the  history  of  his 
party.  In  Paterson  the  vote  was  praclicall)"  unanimoiis  for  him.  Previous  to  assuming  the 
Vice-Presidency  he  showed  his  high  sense  of  duty  to  the  country  and  to  the  jjeople  by  resigning 
all  official  connection  with  corporations  likely  in  any  way  to  hamper  or  even  seem  to  hamper 
his  im]iartial  and  honorable  discharge  of  his  high  public  trust.  Warmly  welcomed  at  the 
national  capital,  Mr.  Ilobart  entered  upon  his  oftlcial  duties  on  j\Iarch  4,  1S9T,  having  behind 
him  in  an  unusual  degree  the  good  wishes  of  the  American  people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  won  iTumediate  popularity  even  in  the  dignified  Senate  over  which  ho  presides;  and  as 
a  parliamentarian  has  proved  adequate  to  the  most  exacting  requirements  in  that  bod}'. 


THOMAS    C.    PLAIT. 

llox.  Thomas  C'olui:!;  Fl.vtt,  A.M.,  a  leading  American  jiolitician  and  business  man, 
formerly  Member  of  Congress  and  United  States  Senator  from  tho  State  of  New  York,  and  now 
for  the  second  time  United  States  Senator  from  that  State,  and  one  of  the  acknowledged  chiefs 
of  tho  Republican  party,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Owogo,  Tioga  County,  X.  Y.,  ou  July  15, 
1S33.  His  father,  the  late  William  Piatt,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Tioga  County  bar, 
and  combined  with  his  legal  }iractico  the  business  of  land  agent,  in  which  he  was  very  success- 
ful. Destined  for  the  profession  of  law,  Thomas  C.  Piatt  was  given  excellent  educational 
advantages  in  his  youth.  After  graduating  at  tho  Owego  Academy  he  entered  Yale  College  as 
a  member  of  tho  class  of  isoa.  Of  somewhat  delicate  physi(iue  at  this  period,  his  health 
appeared  to  give  way  under  close  aiijilication  to  study,  and,  with  a  view  to  effecting  its  restora- 
tion, he  quitted  college  at  the  expiration  of  tho  sophomore  year  and  engaged  in  tho  lumber  busi- 
ne.ss,  finding  in  its  congenial  outdoor  activities  all  that  was  required  to  renew  his  waning  vigor. 
So  completely  was  his  cunstitution  strengthened  by  this  step  that  he  became  a  marvel  in  his 
powers  of  apjilicatiou  and  endurauce;  and  these  powers  seem  to  bo  retained  even  to  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Plait  apjienis  to  have  made  a  maikcd  success  of  his  early  business  ventures,  for  lie 
was  still  a  comparatively  young  man  when  called  to  assume  tho  pn^idency  of  the  Tioga  National 
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Bank  at  Owego,  which  ho  was  histrumental  in  organizing.  }Iis  sagacit}-  discerning  the  latent 
possibiHties  of  the  exjiress  business,  lie  entered  that  field  of  activity  many  years  ago,  and  has ' 
given  to  its  development  a  large  share  of  the  native  shrewdness  of  his  character,  with  most 
satisfactory'  results.  For  sixteen  years  past  ho  has  been  President  of  the  United  States  Express 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  transportation  enterprises  in  tlie  country.  Of 
most  comprehensive  business  vision,  ho  has  engaged  in  many  other  enterprises,  notably  in  rail- 
roads, displaying  in  all  those  qualities  of  judgment,  perseverance,  and  combination  which  inva- 
riably result  in  success.  Mr.  Piatt  was  but  twenty -si.x  years  of  age  when  elected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  County  Clerk  of  Tioga  County;  and  he  held  that  office  from  1850  to  ISCl,  administering 
its  duties  with  rare  fidelity  to  the  public  interests.  It  is  jirobable  that  about  this  time  he  was 
taking  his  first  lessons  in  the  arts  of  the  practical  politician,,  for  he  apj}ears  to  have  acquired  a 
great  hold  upon  his  party  associates  and  to  have  been  put  forward  as  their  representative  at 
conventions  and  in  the  campaigns,  which  then,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  subsequent  period, 
called  for  force  and  decision  of  character  on  the  part  of  those  who  participated.  Allying  him- 
self with  the  Republican  party  at  its  birth,  he  labored  so  steadfastly  for  its  principles  and  candi- 
dates that  even  while  it  was  still  young  he  became  a  local  power,  and,  before  he  had  progressed 
far  in  his  manhood,  a  factor  of  considerable  consequence  in  its  councils.  Mr.  Piatt  was  always 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  sterling  patriotism  and  soldierly  qualities  of  General  Grant,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  first  entered  the  arena  of  national  politics  in  tho  campaign  of  IStlS,  when  Grant 
was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  Presidency.  In  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  that 
year  he  was  a  leading  figure  among  tlie  !Xew  York  delegates,  and  together  with  Alonzo  B. 
Cornell  was  actively  instrumental  in  effecting  Grant's  nomination.  He  likewise  supported 
Grant  with  vigor  in  his  second  campaign  for  tho  Presidency,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to 
his  party  in  swinging  New  York  into  tlio  Republican  column.  In  this  campaign — that  of  1ST2 
— he  accepted  for  himself  the  Republican  nomination  fcir  Congress  in  the  Twenty -seventh  Dis- 
trict, then  comprising  the  counties  of  Broome,  Schuyler,  Tioga,  and  Tompkins— an  area  in 
which,  by  his  tactful  management,  assisted  by  ]\Ir.  Cornell,  tho  political  fortunes  of  Roscoe 
Coukliug  had  previously  been  materially  advanced.  Elected  to  tho  Forty-third  Congress  by 
1G,C03  votes  against  13,400  cast  for  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  candidate  on  the  Liberal-Democrat 
(Greeley)  ticket,  he  served  among  other  committees  on  that  of  Post-OfBces  and  Roads.  At  the 
close  of  his  terra  he  was  renominated  in  his  district — which  had  now  become  tho  Twenty- 
eighth— and  was  re-elected,  receiving  13,700  votes  against  13,ni3  cast  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, Mr.  Jones.  In  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  ilr.  Piatt  was  an  active  member  of  tho  Commit- 
tee on  tho  Pacific  Railroads,  one  of  his  colleagues  being  General  Garfield.  At  Die  expiration  of 
his  second  Congressional  term  he  declined  further  service,  owing  to  tho  pressure  of  business 
duties,  but  still  retained  his  place  as  a  party  leader  and  continued  his  activity  as  a  delegate  to 
party  conventions.  In  ISTS,  while  presiding  at  tho  Republican  State  Convention  at  Rochester, 
he  made  a  decided  sensation  b}-  his  bold  arraignment  of  President  Hayes  for  alleged  lack  of 
loyalty  to  the  Republican  organization  of  New  York.  T)io  ablest  Republican  leaders  in  tho  State 
perceived  at  once  the  masterful  character  of  the  man,  and  thenceforth  they  had  to  reckon  with 
it  on  all  occasions.  Mr.  Piatt,  who  had  been  appointed  Quarantine  Commissioner  of  tho  State 
in  18S0,  was  one  of  tho  loyal  and  determined  baud  of  thrco  hundred  and  six  who,  as  delegates 
to  tho  Re])ublican  National  Convention  of  that  year,  fearlessly  and  steadfastly  advocated  and 
supported  tho  nomination  of  President  Grant  for  a  ''third  term,"  and  wont  down  with  him  on 
the  last  ballot  in  faco  of  tlic  stampede  which  nominated  Ciarfield.  Although  back  to  back  with 
Roscoe  Conkliug  in  this  convention,  ho  appears  ufit  to  have  shared  that  leader's  views  in  the 
matter  of  declining  for  tln^  State  of  New  York  tho  Vice-Presidential  noiuination,  whicli  tho 
adherents  of  G.arficld  extended  in  the  interests  of  harmony  and  sucress;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
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was  more  tban  pleased  when  General  Artluir  accepted  it.  Nevertheless,  the  defeat  of  Grant' t^ 
candidacy  left  more  or  less  traces  of  dissatisfaction  among  his  New  Vork  supporters,  ni.il 
although  they  loyally  sustained  Garfield,  securing  for  him  the  thirty-fivo  electoral  votes  of  the 
State,  the  incoming  administration  found  some  difficulty  in  healing  the  breach.  The  factions 
into  which  the  Now  York  Uepublicans  were  divided  measured  their  strength  with  each  other  in 
the  State  Legislature  early  in  ISSl,  in'  the  canvass  for  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  the 
Hon.  Frarrcis  Kernan,  whose  term  of  office  expired  on  March  ■1th  of  that  year.  Governor  Cor- 
nell favored  the  selection  of  Mr.  Piatt,  and  his  candidacy  was  quite  generally  approved.  Vice- 
President-elect  Arthur,  however,  desired  the  selection  of  the  lion.  Eichard  Crowley,  of  Niagara 
County.  A  third  candidate,  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  Chauncey  ]\I.  Depew,  of  New  York  City, 
was  put  forward  by  the  close  friends  of  the  administration  which  was  to  come  into  office  in  the 
following  March.  Mr.  Depew  voluntarily  withdrew.  The  balloting  resulted  in  Mr.  Piatt's 
election,  ho  receiving  hi  of  the  105  votes  cast,  his  next  competitor,  Mr.  Crowley,  receiving  20. 
On  being  apprised  of  the  result  Senator  Coukliug  telegraphed  to  ilr.  Piatt  the  following  mes- 
sage: ''I  congratulate  the  Eepublican  party  in  the  Slate  of  New  York  on  the  choice  of  a  Sena- 
tor who  never  apologized  for  being  a  stalwart  Eepublican."  Mr.  Piatt's  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  was  welcomed  quite  generally  as  terminating  the  local  disagreements,  but  a  per- 
fect understanding  did  not  follow  as  exjiected,  for  the  distribution  of  federal  appointments  in 
the  State  re-awakened  the  old  animosities.  It  appears  tliat  Senator  Piatt,  together  with  his 
colleague.  Senator  Conkling,  had  an  understanding  with  the  President  regarding  appointments, 
which  it  was  understood  were  to  he  controlled  in  Fome  degree  by -them,  togetlier  with  Vice- 
President  Arthur  and  Governor  Ccn'uell.  The  early  appointments — most  of  which  were  re-ap- 
pointments— served  to  bear  out  the  belief  that  the  Executive  recognized  this  understanding ; 
but  when  Judge  William  H.  Eobertson  was  nanjed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Now  York — to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  E.  A.  Mcrritt,  who  was  appointed  Consul-General  at  London — the  truce  was  broken. 
This  appointment  was  regarded  by  ''the  Stalwarts" — as  the  Platt-Conkling  faction  was  called — 
as  an  attempt  to  build  up  "the  Half-Preeds"' at  their  expense,  and  was  resented,  causing  a 
"dead  lock"  in  the  Senate  and  bitter  feeling  both  in  New  York  and  Washington.  The  President 
could  not  secure  the  confirmation  of  any  of  his  appointments,  and  was  apparently  powerless  to 
do  anything  in  that  diiection.  'Mr.  Piatt,  who  had  made  lieavj^  business  sacrifices  to  enter  the 
Senate,  and  who,  to  use  his  own  expression,  had  grown  "sick  of  the  whole  business,"  feeling 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  accomplish  anything  for  tiio  organization  in  the  State,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  resigning,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Conkling,  who,  after  a  fe.v 
conferences,  declared  that  if  Mr.  Piatt  still  held  to  his  desire  ho  himself  would  resign,  should 
they  fail  in  their  joint  attcmi>t  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Robertson's  appointment. 
On  May  10th  (ISSl)  the  resignations  were  presented  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  same  day  were 
made  known  to  Governor  Cornell.  At  the  time  of  the  resignation  neither  Senator  appears  to 
have  had  any  idea  of  a  re-election,  but  the  Federal  ofQce-liolders  at  home,  whose  interests  they 
were  seeking  to  jirotect,  and  the  strength  of  their  faction,  advised  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
bad  politics  to  leave  the  field  open  for  the  choice  of  two  successors  from  the  opposing  faction. 
Mr.  Piatt  was  so  sincere  in  his  desire  to  return  to  private  life  and  business  that  ho  urged  upon 
his  advisers  that  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Conkling  would  bo  sufiicient,  and  offered  personallj-  tc 
bear  the  expense  of  a  vigorous  canvass  at  Albany  to  secure  his  re-election  and  that  of  some 
other  "Stalwart"  candidate.  A  conference  of  the  leaders  a  week  later  resulted  in  their  deter- 
mination to  attempt  to  re-elect  both  Piatt  and  Conkling.  The  contest  in  the  Legislature  lasted 
through  Jlay,  Junc^,  and  into  July;  and  by  the  time  it  was  decided  by  the  election  of  Messrs. 
Lapham  and  Milk'r  tu  fill  the  vacancies.  President  Garfield  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death. 
Mr.  Piatt,  wlio  had  been  residing  in  New  York  City  since  1>TS,  now  devcjted  himself  onergeti- 
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cally  to  business.  He  still  retaiueil  his  liold  upou  tlio  affections  of  Ijis  old  party  friends  in  Tioga 
County  and  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  also  his  place  as  a  State  leader.  He  had  been  honest  in 
his  wish  to  leave  tlie  Senate;  and  now,  again  in  business,  found  a  congenial  mental  activity  and 
sufficient  re.sults  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  the  great  honor  he  had  so  readily  relinquished. 
Mr.  Conkling,  who  shortly  afterward  established  himself  in  legal  practice  in  Mew  York  City 
with  such  brilliant  success  as  to  decline  a  seat  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  gradually  relinquished  his  hold  upon  the  party  in  the  State,  and  several  years 
preceding  his  death  Mr.  Piatt  became  the  undisputed  leader.  This  position  he  still  holds,  hav- 
ing conquered  the  right  to  it  by  what  may  be  termed  a  genius  for  politics.  At  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1884  he  supported  the  candidacy  of  -Mr.  Blaine  for  the  Presidency  and 
bent  every  effort  toward  securing  his  election,  and  would  have  been  successful  but  for  the  loss 
of  a  handful  of  votes  occasioned  by  the  ill-considered  utterance  of  a  religious  zealot,  which  cost 
the  Pepublican  candidate  the  thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  New  York.  In  ISSS  Mr.  Piatt  assisted 
in  tho  nomination  of  General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency,  and  secured  the  Vice-Presidential 
nomination  for  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  ^Morton,  for  both  of  whom  he  put  fortli  every  efl'ort  in  the 
State,  swinging  its  electoral  vote  in  -their  favor  and  undoubtedly  effecting  their  election.  Mr. 
Piatt  was  among  those  who  felt  that  Jlr.  Blaine  merited  the  Presidency,  and  in  1S92  he  was  in 
favor  of  his  nomination,  entei'iug  tho  Jlinneapolis  convention  as  an  avowed  supporter.  He 
acquiesced,  howevei',  in  tho  lenomination  of  Harrison,  and  aided  powerfully  in  carryin'g  New 
York  for  liim.  In  tho  campaign  of  ISOO  he  was  not  at  first  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  !Major  McKinley,  but  eventually  gave  him  loyal  support  and  contributed  very 
materially  to  insuring  his  victory.  Mr.  Piatt  has  been  bitterly  assailed  of  late  in  hisow)i  party  ; 
but  whether  through  tho  disappointed  ambitions  of  lesser  men  or  the  honest  indignation  of 
greater,  time  alone  can  tell  and  history  may  be  relied  on  to  record.  As  a  political  manager  in 
National  fields  ho  has  repeatedly  won  brilliant  successes,  not  the  least  of  which  was  his  own  re- 
election to  tho  United  States  Senate,  on  Jaimary  1-1,  1807,  by  a  vote  of  142,  to  7  cast  for  his 
only  opponent,  Joseph  H.  Choate — two  members  of  tho  Legislature  being  absent  at  the  joint 
ballot.  He  re-entered  the  oiEcial  life  of  tho  nation  in  hearty  accord  with  its  Executive  and  a 
firm  friend  of  tho  protective  tariff'  measures  which  liave  made  him  distinguished  as  a  leader  in 
American  affairs.  His  ojiinion  on  a  threatened  international  complication  is  voiced  in  the 
words:  "We  neither  want  to  gc^vrrn  Cuba  nor  fight  Spain."  No  one  can  doubt  his  intense 
Americanism  nor  the  sincerity  of  lii-;  jiatriolisra.  Tho  Governor  of  tho  State  of  New  York, 
speaking  at  a  banquet  given  in  Albany  on  the  evening  of  January  i'7,  1807,  under  tho  auspices 
of  tho  State  League  of  Pepublican  Clubs,  and  at  which  nearly  one  thousand  representative  Re- 
publicans assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  newly  clio.sen  Stnatur,  said,  in  referring  to  his  re-election  : 
"The  whirligig  of  time  has  at  last  brought,  not  revenge,  but  a  tardy  measure  of  justice.  Only 
fourteen  Senators  who  sixteen  years  ago  witnessed  ,Mr.  Platfs  retirement  now  remain  in  public 
life.  I  believe  they  will  all  regard  his  restoration  to  the  body  as  an  honor  to  the  State  he  will 
in  part  represent,  and  a  tlattering  tribute  to  Jiis  lifelong  fidelity  to  Republican  princijiles." 
Continuing  his  remarks,  Governor  Black  further  said:  ''The  truth  of  history  has  never  been 
established  in  regard  to  the  eitisude  whidi  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  illustrious 
associate  in  1n81.  Unhappily  tho  great  tragedy  (tho  assassination  of  President  Garfield)  made 
impossible,  or  at  least  indecorous,  any  i)ublic  explanation  which  it  was  believed  by  many  would 
have  amjily  vindicated  their  cmir.'^e;  so,  with  tho  chivalry  inherent  to  both,  they  i)roved  they 
could  suffer  and  be  still.  W  lighed  ddwn  by  the  disapproval  of  those  whoso  high  commission  he 
had  returned,  Air.  I'lalt  stood  at  ,l  jiriiiit  which  to  most  men  would  have  marked  the  end  of 
public  service,  but  v.liich  to  liini  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  that  for  brilliaricy,  skill,  jiersis- 
tenco,  and  final  m.i-^tcry,  has  never  b<'ru  equalled  in  .-\Tnei-icau  politics."     Mr.  Piatt's  relations 
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to  recent  New  York  State  legislation  have  been  conspicuously  active  and  beneficent.  Earnestly 
favoring  every  good  bill,  he  has  as  earnestly  opposed  every  bad  one.  He  supported  the  Kaincs 
Law,  which  has  closed  up  six  thousand  saloons  in  New  York  State  and  increased  the  revenue 
from  the  liquor  trafllc  to  the  State  to  nearly  sl2,000,000  per  aunuru.  He  likewise  championed 
the  Greater  Kew  York  Law — "that  remarkable  feat  of  municii)alization,  entirely  comparable 
to  the  confederation  of  the  thirteen  original  S'tates."  The  New  York  Herald,  December  20, 
189T,  declares  in  conspicuous  head-lines;  "The  man  who  made  Greater  New  York  possible, 
Thomas  C.  Piatt,  who  ruse  above  party,  and,  when  warned  that  Greater  Kew  York  might  be 
Democratic,  declared  in  favor  of  tlio  people's  will,"  and  says: 

"Man}'  men  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  Greater  New  York,  but  only  one  man  has 
had  the  power  in  his  hands  absolutely  to  prevent  its  consummation  or  to  bring  consolidation 
about.  This  man  was  Senator  Thomas  C  Piatt.  As  the  leader  of  the  political  party  in  jiower 
in  the  State,  whose  influence  was  potent  with  the  administrations  of  both  Governor  Morton  and 
Governor  Black,  and  with  the  Legislatures  of  IStU,  1805,  ISt'O,  and  18'JT,  Senator  Piatt  was 
the  absolute  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  Greater  New  York.  Ho  took  the  high  ground  that,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  elYect  of  consolidation  on  political  jiartics,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Pe- 
publican  party  to  create  Greater  New  York.  He  held  that  the  mandate  of  the  people  expressed 
at  the  polls  was  in  favor  of  consolidation,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  the  Legislature  to  do 
but  obey.  Senator  Piatt  was  lepeatedly  warned  that  (ireater  New  York  might  be  a  '  political 
mistake';  that  the  city  might  be  Democratic.  His  answer  invariably  was  that  this  was  a  time 
to  get  above  politics,  and  ho  was  inflexible.  When  he  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  ISSl  with 
Conkling,  he  was  execrated  and  denounced,  and  was  at  iho  bottom  of  the  political  ladder. 
Since,  round  by  round,  he  has  climbed  to  the  top  and  stays  there." 

One  who  has  closely  observed  Senator  Piatt  describes  him  as  follows:  "Li  person  j\Ir.  Piatt 
is  rather  tall,  slight,  wiry,  sinewy,  and  vigorous,  with  nerves  like  steel,  and  iron  determination, 
manifested  in  energetic  movement,  restrained  and  made  more  effective  by  patient  and  courteous 
habit  in  intercourse  of  business,  politics,  and  society.  His  health  is  so  excellent  as  to  promise 
long  years  of  continuous  busy  life."  Mr.  Piatt's  hold  upon  that  large  section  of  the  American 
public  which  entertains  similar  political  views  is  absolutely  marvellous;  and,  to  judge  bj-  the 
deafening  and  prolonged  applause  which  invariably  greets  him  on  the  occasions  of  his  public 
appearances,  is  not  apt  to  lessen  during  his  lifetime.  Whatever  faults  Mr.  Piatt  may  have,  he 
can  never  be  justly  charged  with  being  in  politics  for  personal  profit.  He  has  seen  fortunes 
made  by  his  political  opponents.  He  has  seen  men  sell  legislation  at  Albany  and  Washington, 
and  put  tlie  proceeds  in  their  own  pockets.  Not  so  with  him.  It  has  been  said  that  "if  he 
were  to  spend  for  five  years  what  some  members  of  the  old  Democratic  machine  have  spi  nt  in 
the  same  time,  he  would  be  a  bankrupt."  He  indignantly  repels  any  and  every  reflection  on  his 
honesty.  Ho  is  the  same  aggressive,  uncompromising  Pepublican  that  Ik^  was  when  Conkling 
called  him  a  "stalwart."  He  believes  as  much  in  the  principle  that  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils  as  he  did  in  ISSl,  when  Garfield  sought  to  reward  the  i31aine  faction  by  giving  the  Collec- 
torship  to  Robertson  over  the  protest  of  the  regular  organization.  He  has  the  same  bluntness 
of  protest,  and  never  fails  to  make  himself  understood  and  felt  when  the  interests  of  his  jiarty 
seem  jeopardized  by  temjiorizing  concessions  or  enfeebling  alliances.  He  believes  in  straight 
Republicanism,  and  owes  allegiance  to  none  other.  Mr.  Pl.att  is  most  hai)])ily  married  :  liis  wife, 
a  lady  fitted  by  natuie  to  grace  any  station  in  life,  is  a  prominent  factor  in  social  affairs,  both 
in  New  York  and  at  Washington,  and  is  especially  interested  in  works  of  philanthropy  :uiil  edu- 
cation. Three  sons  compose  the  family,  each  of  whom  has  already  achieved  a  noloworthy 
degree  of  prominence. 
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■    JAMES   .M.   GTJFFEY. 

James  McClurg  Gufff.y,  a  distitiguisliwl  citizen  of  Pittsburgli,  Pa.,  widely  known  as  one 
•  of  tlie  largest  and  most  surcjssful  opei-atois  in  oil  and  natural  gas  in  America,  and  in  connec- 
tion also  with  important  mining  interests  in  Idaho  and  other  States,  and  as  a  non-office-holding 
political  leader  and  member  of  tlio  Democratic  National  Committee,  was  born  on  January  19, 
1S30,  in  the  township  of  Sewickley,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  On  both  sides  his  ancestors 
were  Scotch.  In  the  paternal  line  he  descends  from  the  old  and  honorable  family  of  Guffey, 
which  for  generations  back  has  occupied  the  shire  of  Lanark,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
Scottish  lowlands.  On  the  maternal  lino  ho  dcTives  from  tlio  ancient  and  historic  Clan  Camp- 
bell. Ilis  middle  name,  '•McClurg,"  which  comes  to  him  through  a  strain  of  the  blood  of  that 
ilk  mingling  with  his  own,  is  the  patronymic  of  a  prominent  and  honorable  family  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  founded  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  Joseph  JlcClurg,  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
McClurgs,  who,  after  the  failure  of  the  Kebelliou  of  '9S,  in  which  he  had  been  a  leader  among 
the  "United  Irishmen,"  fled  for  refuge  to  America,  where  many  of  his  descendants  have 
achieved  both  fame  and  fortune.  All  three  families  named  are  numerous  and  influential,  not 
only  in  Allegheny  County,  but  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  first  member  of  the  Clan  Guffey  to  emigrate  to  the  Isew  World  was 
William  Guffey,  who  came  in  ITSS,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  only  son,  James.  Ho  settled 
at  first  near  Philadelphia,  and  had  friends  both  in  that  city  and  at  Lancaster.  In  November, 
17oS,  he,  with  other  hardy  pioneers,  followed  the  expedition  commanded  by  P>rigadier-Gencial 
John  Forbes  (also  a  Scotchman),  which  was  sent  agahist  the  French  post.  Fort  Duquesne;  and 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  French  tliey  penetrated  into  the  unbroken  forests  of  the  West  until  they 
reached  the  Loyalhanna  Creek,  where  they  established  the  first  permanent  English  settlement 
in  Westmoreland  County  and  tho  second  west  of  tho  Alleghanies,  being  but  six  years  in  point 
of  time  behind  those  who  foanded  tho  first  settlement  at  Fort  Braddock  near  Uniontown.  In 
3  703  James,  the  only  son  of  William  Guffey,  married  Margaret  Campbell,  daughter  of  William 
Campbell.  There  was  quite  a  tie  between  them  in  addition  to  race,  religion,  and  love;  for  their 
fathers  had  gone  into  the  wilderness  together  after  the  gallant  Forbes,  and  tho  children  had 
shared  in  tho  excitements  and  perils  of  the  expedition.  In  August,  1TG4,  their  first  child  was 
born,  who  was  named  John.  In  ITSO  James  Guffey  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Westmore- 
land County,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  present  township  of  Sewickley;  and  here  his  descend- 
ants still  flourish.  In  their  courageous  battle  in  tho  vanguard  of  civilization,  both  the  Guffeys 
and  the  Campbells  lost  heavily  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  during  tho  Indian  forays  on 
tho  settlements.  They  were  among  tho  pioneers  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  ^lonongahcla  i;iver, 
now  colossal  in  its  proportions;  and  tliey  were  likewise  among  tho  first  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  and  in  distilling.  At  a  reunion  of  the  Guffey  family,  held  on  September  10, 
18S0,  five  generations  attended,  aggregating  two  hundred  and  uinety-threo  individuals.  Many 
of  tho  heads  of  families  were  prosperous  farmers ;  and  business  and  tho  professions  were  well 
represented.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Guffey,  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  Sewickley.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Jano  Campliell.  The  youngest  but  one 
of  a  family  of  six  children,  ho  passed  his  boyhood  upon  the  home  farm  and  received  a  good 
practical  and  commercial  education.  At  tho  age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
tho  Superintendent  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Kailroad  Company  at  Louisville,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  resigning  tho  position  t'>  accej)!  a  more  responsible  and  lucrative  one 
with  tho  Adams  Southern  K.xprcss  Company,  at  Nashville.     In  lsT-2  his  attention  was  attracted 
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to  his  native  State  by  the  wonderful  developments  in  oil  production,  then  arousing  the  astonish-  i 

meut  and  interest  of  the  world.     The  opportunities  for  dash  and  energy  to  gain  rich  reward  in  j 

this  new  field  operated  as  a  magnet  upon  tho  young  and  ambitious  man,  and  returning  to  Penu-  j 

sylvania  he  chose  St.  Petersburg  as  a  promising  location  and  settled  there  as  a  manufacturer's  | 

agent  for  tho  sale  of    oil-well  supplies.     Handling  well-machinery  as  agent  of  the  Gibbs  &  j 

Sterrett  Manufacturing  Company  brought  him  into  close  relations  with  operators  and  operations  | 

in  this  new  territory,  which  embraced  Clarion,  then  budding  into  prominence  as  a  prospective  i 

oil-field,  and  improving  his  advantages,  he  himself,  within  a  few  months,  had  leased  lands,  I 

secured  an  interest  in  farms  likely  to  become  productive,  and  began  to  drill  wells,     lleferring  to  \ 

his  business  career  after  ho  entered  this  field,  John  J.  McLaurin,  in  his  history  of  petroleum  and  I 

petroleum  producers  and  refiners  in  the  whole  world,  entitled '"Sketches  in  Crude  Oil,"  says:  I 

"Fortune  smiled  upon  tho  plucky  Westmorelander,  whose  tireless  push  and  fearless  courage,  i 

cool  judgment  and  sound  discretion  tempered  admirably.     While  always  ready  to  accept  tho  ; 

risks  incident  to  producing  oil  and  developing  untried  sections,  ho  was  not  a  reckless  plunger,  j 

going  ahead  blindly  and  not  counting  tho  cost.     He  decided  promptly,  moved  forward  resolutely,  ; 

and  took  nobody's  dust.     Those  who  endeavored  to  keep  up  with  him  had  to  '  ride  the  horse  of  j 

Pacolet,'  and  travel  fast.     Ho  invested  in  pipe  lines  and  local  enterprises,  helped  every  descrv-  I 

ing  cause,  stood  by  his  friends  and  his  convictions,  believed  in  progress,  and  acted  strictly  on  the 
square."  Naturally  a  close  observer,  and  moving  with  the  splendid  impetus  thus  happily  de- 
scribed, and  along  lines  which,  being  well-chosen,  led  frequently  to  phenomenal  results,  Mr. 
Gufl.ey  soon  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  such  ample  means  that  he  was  enabled  to  give 
full  rein  to  his  most  daring  but  always  well -conceived  projects.  By  carefully  considered  move- 
ments ho  extended  his  operations  by  degrees  until  they  embraced  a  large  section  of  the  most 
productive  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  including  Butler,  Forest,  Warren,  McKean,  and  Alle- 
gheny counties.  Describing  the  steps  taken  by  him  in  developing  the  oil  country,  the  autlior 
previously  quoted  says:  "He  furnished  the  cash  that  unlocked  the  Kiuzua  pool  and  extended 
the  Bradford  field  miles  up  Foster  Brook.  In  company  with  John  Galey,  Jlichael  Murphy,  and 
Edward  Jennings,  he  drilled  the  renowned  Matthews  \s'cll  and  owned  the  juiciest  slice  of  tho 
phenomenal  McDonald  field.  He  started  developments  in  Kansas,  i^utting  down  scores  of  wells, 
erecting  a  refinery,  and  giving  the  State  ...  a  product  droughts  cannot  blight  nor  grasshop- 
pers devour.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  developing  the  natural  gas  fields  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  heading  the  companies  that  piped  it  into  Pittsburgh,  Johns- 
town, Wheeling,  Indianapolis,  and  hundreds  of  small  towns."  In  1SS3  ho  took  up  his  residence 
permanently  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  engaged  extensively  in  the  production  of  natural  gas 
in  addition  to  managing  his  oil  interests.  With  others  he  developed  the  wonderful  gas  fields  of 
Allegheny  and  Westmoreland  counties,  and  became  largely  interested  in  tlio  transportation  of 
natural  gas.  Of  recent  years  he  has  invested  somewhat  largely  in  real  estate  in  Pittsburgh. 
To-day,  after  his  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  untiring  effort  and  daring  initiative,  he  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  tho  wealthiest  men  in  the  great  State  whose  prosperity  and  advancement  his 
energy  and  courage  have  done  so  much  to  promote.  Not  only  is  ho  probably  tho  largest  oil 
producer  and  operator  in  America,  but  he  is  also  the  owner  of  vast  coal  projierties,  of  great 
value,  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  of  gold  and  silver  mining  interests  in  Idaho  and 
Colorado,  being  President  of  the  Trade  Dollar  Mining  and  Jlilling  Company  of  Silver  City,  in 
the  last-named  State.  The  author  of  "Sketches  in  Crude  Oil,"  already  quoted,  says:  "Tliirty 
miles  from  Cripple  Creek,  Col.,  the  new  town  of  Gufifey  is  the  focus  of  a  silver  development  tliat 
completely  overshadows  its  golden  neighbor.  The  place  is  fitly  named  for  Hon.  James  M. 
Guffey,  tlio  successful  Pennsylvania  oil  producer  and  political  leader.  Purchasing  an  option 
on  an  undeveloped  mine  near  the  famous  Trade  Dollar,  ho  put  in  machinery  and  sjiont  a  large 
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sum  to  test  the  clainj.  Tho  result  is  one  of  the  richest  silver  luiiics  on  eartli — millions  have 
boon  offered  for  it — floods  of  congratulations  for  the  clever  owners,  and  a  deluge  of  good  wishes 
for  the  dazzling  town  that  is  to-day  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  Centennial  State."  Mr. 
Guffey  is  one  of  tho  principal  officers  and  owners  of  the  Florida  Mountain  Mining  and  Milling 
Company,  also  at  Silver  City ;  and  has  very  large  gold-mining  interests  in  California  and  Kova 
Scotia,  and  is  a  director  in  the  Guffey-Jennings  Gold  Mining  Company  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
four  of  the  States  named  he  is  a  producer  of  petroleum,  and  corporations  and  industries  ahnost 
without  number  in  many  States  have  owed  much  to  his  judgment  and  capital.  Fiuancial  insti- 
tutions have  sought  the  use  of  his  name  and  in  several  he  is  a  director,  among  them  being  tho 
Columbia  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  In  an  era  when  the  possession  of  large  wealth  is  so  fre- 
quently associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  practices  bordering  upon  villainy  and  fre- 
quently grossly  unjust  even  if  unpunishable  by  the  strict  interjiretation  of  the  law,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  learn  that  the  wealth  of  this  indefatigable  worker  and  intensely  earnest  man  does  not 
fall  under  the  least  untoward  imputation.  One  who  knows  the  man  well  has  declared  with 
convincing  candor  that  "not  one  dollar  of  his  splendid  winnings  came  to  him  in  a  manner  for 
which  he  needs  blush  or  apologize  or  be  ashamed  to  look  any  man  on  earth  straight  in  the  face''; 
adding  that  "  he  did  not  get  his  money  at  the  expense  either  of  his  conscience,  of  his  self-esteem, 
of  his  generous  instincts,  or  of  his  fellow-men."  Well  may  this  authority  exclaim :  "Of  how 
many  millionaires,  in  this  ago  of  shoddy  and  chicanery,  of  jobbery  and  corruption,  of  lev.'  trick- 
ery and  inordinate  desire  for  wealth,  can  this  bo  said  I"  An  ardent  Democrat,  Mr.  GufTey  has 
for  many  years  past  taken  a  lively  interest  in  politics.  Personally,  ho  appears  to  bo  without 
ambition  to  serve  as  an  office-holder,  for  he  has  repeatedly  resisted  overtures  to  permit  liis  name 
to  be  put  up  as  that  of  a  candidate  for  any  elective  or  appointive  position.  Once  onlj'  did  he 
waive  his  preferences  in  this  respect,  and  that  was  in  1ST8,  when  he  accepted  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress  in  tho  Twenty-fifth  Pennsylvania  District,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Clarion,  Armstrong,  Forest,  Jefferson,  and  Indiana.  It  was  the  year  in  which  tho  Greenback 
party  developed  considerable  strength.  Gen.  Harr}-  White  was  the  Republican  nominee,  and 
James  Musgrove,  of  Armstrong,  the  candidate  of  the  Greeubackers.  As  tho  latter  were  making 
great  inroads  on  tho  Democratic  party,  the  Democratic  leaders,  aware  of  Mr.  Guffey's  wide 
po]nilarity  and  stanch  principles,  demanded  that  he  accept  the  nomination  and  make  the  run. 
He  did  so  purely  for  party  reasons;  and  receiving  in  his  own  county  (Clarion)  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  men  of  all  party  views  and  of  all  walks  in  life,  carried  it  by  1,SU0  plurality — nearly 
double  tho  normal  Democratic  majority — and  was  beaten  by  tho  Eepublican's  nominee  by  only 
1,700  votes  in  the  whole  district.  A  born  leader  of  men,  he  has  found  far  greater  satisfaction 
in  serving  in  the  councils  of  his  party  than  ho  could  by  any  possibility  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 
An  uncompromising  foe  of  ring-rule,  boss-domination,  and  machine-crookedness,  he  is  a  rally- 
ing-jioint  for  the  very  best  elements  of  his  party  ;  and  for  years  past  his  voice  has  been  a  jiotcnt 
one  in  ]iarty  affairs.  As  a  member  of  local.  State,  and  other  committees,  he  has  had  a  field  in 
which  his  natural  talents  have  found  congenial  exercise  and  have  given  him  wide  reputation. 
At  the  Democratic  State  Committee  meeting  and  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  in  August, 
1S07,  ho  was  made  tho  member  of  tho  Democratic  National  Committee  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  greatly  enlarged  sphere  of  action  promises  to  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  tho  sig- 
nal ability  as  a  politicil  leader  which  all  who  have  studied  him  closely  admit  he  posiscsses.  One 
of  tho  qualities  which  has  contributed  most  largely  to  his  success  is  liis  quickness  in  maturing 
and  executing  plans.  Great  as  is  the  volume  and  variety  of  his  business  and  manifold  as  are 
its  details,  ho  keeps  tlioroughly  in  touch  with  it,  and  has  tho  faculty  of  getting  through  each 
affair  as  it  presents  itself  with  marvellous  celerity.  He  is  the  soul  of  honor  in  his  dealings, 
kindly  in  his  impulses,  ;ind  liberal  in  his  benefactions.      Observers  have  noted   that  lliero  is  a 
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rare  geniality  in  the  mail  that  draws  others  to  him  and  inspires  their  confidence  and  iejj;ard. 
His  jiersouality  is  striking — his  litlie  frame,  alert  movements,  flowing  liair,  luxuriant  ninstaclie, 
rolUng  collaj',  streaming,  tie,  frock  coat,  and  broad-brimmed  hat  suggesting  the  late  General 
Custer.  He  is  married  to  an  estimable  lady,  who,  like  himself,  comes  of  an  old  and  respected 
family.  Their  home,  a  handsome  house  at  East  Liberty,  brightened  by  the  presence  of  four 
interesting  children,  is  perfect  in  its  atmosphere  of  domesticity  and  hospitality.  Whether 
viewed  as  a  useful  citizen,  a  progressive  business  man,  an  active  party  leader,  or  as  the  devoted 
husband  and  father,  he  appears  worthy;  for  during  his  whole  life  he  has  done  much  to  benefit 
not  only  those  de]iending  upon  him,  but  likewise  the  entire  community  and  to  a  very  great 
extent  humanity  at  large.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Duquesne  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  of 
the  Manhattan  Club  of  New  York;  a  Trustee  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  of  a  number  of  political  and  social  organizations;  and  is  justly  recognized  as  uno  of 
Pittsburgh's  most  active,  upright,  and  jiopular  citizens.  The  one  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Guffey  is  his  marked  independence.  Ho  thinks  for  himself.  He  reaches  his  own  conclu- 
sions, and,  though  open  to  reason,  rarely  changes.  Ho  never  bows  to  tlio  clamor  of  the  mob, 
nor  is  he  swayed  by  the  passions  of  tho  hour.  Calm  and  serene,  thoughtful  yet  firm,  ho 
marches  steadily  on  in  a  pathway  made  beautiful  with  the  flowers  which  spring  from  his  own 
good  deeds.      With  all  his  wealth  and  all  his  success,  he  heartily  believes — 

"It's  only  uoUc3  to  lie  good. 
Kiuci  liearts  are  more  tli.-in  coronets, 
And  Christian  faith  than  Norman  blood." 


JOHN  F.  HiVrvTPvANFT. 

Gen.  John  FnEOKRicK  Haktuaxi-'t,  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  soldier,  and  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  New  Hanover  Townshij),  Montgomeiy  County, 
Pa.,  December  lij,  1S30.  He  was  tho  son  of  Samuel  E.  and  Lydia  (P.ucher)  Hartranft,  and 
grandson  of  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  (Eugle)  Hartranft,  being  of  German  extraction  on  both 
maternal  and  paternal  sides.  His  education,  begun  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place,  was  con- 
tinued under  a  private  tutor  at  Boyerstowu,  where  his  father  removed  in  1S4U.  His  father 
again  removed  in  lSi-1  to  Norristown,  and  here  the  son  entered  the  schocjl  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Aaron,  where  ho  continued  for  four  years.  In  IS-IT  he  went  to  Mercersbuig  and  attended  tho 
preparatory  department  of  Marshall  College  for  two  years,  after  which  he  entered  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1S53.  On  leaving  college  ho  became  a 
civil  engineer,  and  was  employed  on  tho  Mauch  Chunk  and  White  Haven  Railroad  and  other 
works.  lu  I'^-'ii  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff,  and  reappointed  in  1850.  He  then  began 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  ISGO.  He  had,  in  185S,  been  elected 
Captain  of  a  militia  company  called  the  Norris  City  Rifles,  and  afterward  became  Colonel  of  a 
regiment,  which  position  he  held  at  tho  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In  response  to  tho  call  for 
volunteers  his  regiment  went  immediately  to  Ilarrisburg  and  enlisted  for  three  months.  Tlieir 
term  of  service  expiring  on  the  eve  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Hartranft  turned  over  tho 
command  to  his  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  participated  in  tho  battle  as  an  aide  to  General  Frank- 
lin. Ho  thou  returned  to  Norristown,  reorganized  tho  old  Fourth  into  tho  Fifty-first  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  entered  the  service  for  throe  years.  His  command  was  assigned 
to  the  corps  of  General  A.  E.  Burnside,  and  participated  in  his  successful  campaign  on  Iho 
Atlantic  coast,  after  which  the  corps  joined  tho  army  of  General  Pope  at  Fredericksburg  and 
shared  in  its  fatigues  and  dangers.      On  the  Last  night  of   the  second  b  ittlo  of  Bull   Run,  after 
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the  Union  line  had  been  broken  and  the  army  was  in  full  flight  toward  Alexandria,  Ilartranffs 
regiment,  which  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  was  surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  and  a  surrender  was  demanded.  Hartranft  immediately  responded,  "Xo,  never!"  add- 
ing, "Follow  me,  my  men,"  and  leading  the  way  with  his  command,  broke  through  the  line 
and  escaped.  He  led  his  regiment  with  dauntless  courage  at  South  Mountain  and  Antiotam, 
and  at  Fredericksburg  he  was  in  command- of  the  advance  sent  over  in  boats,  and  was  the  fir.st 
man  to  step  ashore.  Following  the  fortunes  of  the  Ninth  Corps  he  went  West,  participated  in 
the  sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  afterward  with  his  command  endured  the 
hardships  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  and  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  where  ho  commanded  a  divi- 
sion. His  regiment  ro-cnlisted  for  another  three  years,  January  2,  lSt3-i,  and  after  a  shoi't  stay 
at  homo  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  General  Grant,  and,  pu.sbing  forward,  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  tlie  Wilderness,  in  which  Hartranft  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  wrist. 
He  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General  for  gallantry  displayed  in  this  engagement,  May  12, 
1801.  General  Hartranft  served  with  distinction  at  Cold  Harbor  and  all  the  subsequent  battles 
before  Ivichmond  and  Peter.sburg.  When  one  of  the  forts  of  the  Confederate  line  before  the 
latter  city  was  blown  ui>,  July  30,  lSfi4,  General  Hartranft  led  the  charging  party  which  took 
possession  of  the  demolished  works,  and  when  aid  failed  to  reach  them  and  the  position  became 
untenable,  he,  with  characteristic  disregard  for  personal  danger,  returned  to  the  Union  lino 
under  the  hottest  fire  rather  than  bo  made  a  prisoner.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
division  in  August,  ISOt,  and  brovetted  Major-General  for  his  services  in  recapturing  Fort 
Steadman  on  the  morning  of  March  25,  1S6.5.  He  continued  to  hold  this  commission  until  he 
was  mustered  out  of  service  in  the  fall  of  18G5.  General  Hartranft  was  specially  distinguished 
for  bravery,  and  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  command  and  in  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
battle.  He  had  many  marvellous  escapes;  two  horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  many  balls 
passed  through  his  clothing.  Ou  his  return  home  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  by 
the  President  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Regiment  United  States  Infantry,  but  declined  the 
appointment.  In  August,  ^  S().=i,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  as  their 
candidate  for  Auditor-General,  and  was  elected  the  following  October  by  nearly  23,000  majority. 
He  was  renominated  and  re-elected  for  the  term  ending  May  1,  1S72,  but  his  successor,  Dr. 
Stanton,  dying  before  ho  was  inducted  into  office,  his  term  was  extended  by  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
iislature  to  December  1,  1ST2.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  Governor  in 
April,  1ST2,  and  %s-as  clecied  in  the  following, fall  by  nearly  3H,000  majority.  Re-elected  in 
1875,  he  completed  his  second  term  in  1878.  To  the  fame  he  had  acquired  as  a  soldier  he  added 
a  noble  record  in  the  service  of  the  State.  The  militia  of  l^ennsylvania  was  entirely  reorganized 
on  a  military  basis  during  his  incumbency.  The  plan  of  municipal  reform  that  was  suggested 
by  him  in  1S70  was  adopted  in  1885,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  being  elected  under  its  provi- 
sions in  iss7.  After  the  close  of  his  second  term  as  Governor  he  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
He  was  ajipointcd  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia  in  June,  1870,  and  Collector  of  the  Port  in  August, 
1880.  He  was  ilajor-General  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  which  post  ho  held  by 
appointment  from  1S70  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Before  his  official  life  began  General  Hart- 
ranft was  conspicuous  in  bis  elTorts  in  behalf  of  every  enterprise  for  public  improvement,  and 
for  sevei-al  years  was  an  active  director  of  the  public  schools.  He  was  one  of  those  popular 
men  whom  the  people  delighted  to  honor  for  sterling  merit,  strict  integrity,  noble  and  unselfish 
patriotism.  He  was  married  January  2ti,  1854,  to  Sallie.  daughter  of  Hon.  William  L.  Sebring, 
of  Easton,  Pa.     General  Hai'tranft  died  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  October  17,  1889. 
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WILLIA^I  CULLEN  BRYANI'. 

Tins  famous  poet,  editor,  aiul  citizen,  was  born  in  Cummington,  Hampshire  Count\-,  !Mass., 
Xoveraber  3,  1794,  and  died  at  his  liome  in  Xew  Vork  City,  June  1-2,  1ST8.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  ph^ysiciaus  of  western  Jlassacliusetts.  Upon  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren ho  bestowed  the  most  earnest  caro  and  attention,  and,  happily,  with  the  very  best  results. 
Young  Bryant  gave  early  evidence  of  the  great  genius  within  him.  Before  completing  his 
tenth  year  ho  had  contributed  verses  to  a  country  newspaper  published  at  Northampton,  ^^•hich 
were  remarkable  for  tliejr  beauty  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  tender  age  of  the  writer.  Some 
excellent  translations  of  his  from  the  Latin  poets  \Yere  also  published  about  the  same  time. 
When  but  thirteen  years  old  he  wrote  two  poems  of  such  merit  that  his  friends  had  them  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  and  so  far  in  advance  of  what  could  possibly  be  expected  of  one  so  young 
were  these  poems  that  in  the  second  edition,  published  in  ISOO,  it  was  found  necessary  to  attest 
the  fact  of  authorship  by  certificate.  While  still  a  boy  Bryant  entered  Williams  College,  and 
displayed  remarkable  ability  in  his  studies,  becoming  especially  proficient  in  language  and  liter- 
ature. Upon  leaving  college  ho  began  the  study  of  law,  entering  tlie  ofTice  of  Judge  Samuel 
Howe,  at  Worthington,  I^Iass.,  and  continuing  his  studies  urder  the  direction  of  Hon.  William 
Baylies,  of  West  Bridgewater,  in  the  same  State.  In  1S15  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ply- 
mouth,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Plainfield,  Ilass.,  although  he  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Great  Barrington,  where  he  soon  afterward  married.  His  legal  attainments  were 
soon  recognized,  and  ho  advanced  to  the  front  rank  in  the  local  and  state  courts  and  gave  every 
promise  of  a  brilliant  future.  Despite  this  flattering  success  Mr.  Bryant's  inclinations  were  for 
a  literary  career.  In  1S17  the  North  American  Review  published  his  "Thanatopsis,"  which  he 
had  written  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  This  poem  attracted  universal  attention,  and  the 
flattering  attention  accorded  it  probably  decided  the  youthful  poet  to  abandon  his  legal  career 
for  one  much  more  to  his  taste  in  the  field  of  letters.  About  this  time  he  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  Richard  H.  Dana,  who  was  one  of  tlie  association  which  conducted  the  Review.  The 
poet  Whittier,  in  his  preface  to  "Three  Centuries  of  Song,"  says  that  the  poetical  literature  of 
our  country  really  commenced  with  Bryanfs  "Thanatopsis"'  and  Dana's  "Buccaneers."  In  the 
grave  philosophical  tone,  chaste  simplicity  of  language,  freedom  of  versification,  and  freshness 
and  truth  of  illustration  which  characterize  tho  former  production  lies  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  and  this  poem  is  regarded  as  one  of  tho  most  impi'essive 
ever  written.  Mr.  Br3'ant's  efforts  w'ere  not,  however,  confined  to  the  writing  of  ver.sc;  he 
contributed  a  number  of  prose  articles  to  the  North  American  Revieiu,  and  in  ISi'l  he  delivered 
a  didactic  poem  on  "Tho  Ages,"'  before  tho  Phi  Beta  Kapjia  Society  of  Harvard  College.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  his  poems  obtained  for  him  a  universal  as  well  as 
immediate  recognition  as  tho  pos.sessor  of  a  very  high  order  of  talent.  In  1S25  Mr.  Bryant, 
who  had  removed  to  New  York  City,  filled  au  engagement  as  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Re- 
view, and  contributed  both  jnose  and  verse  to  its  columns.  Tho  political  proclivities  of  this 
journal  were  federalistic,  but  through  his  efforts  began  to  assume  a  Republican  character;  and 
upon  his  becoming  managing  editor  a  few  years  later  the  paper  became  strongly  Democratic, 
warmly  advocating  free  trade  in  its  columns  and  strenuously  opposing  class  legislation.  Aside 
from  Lis  journalistic  duties,  Mr.  Bryant  found  time  to  contribute  to  the  literature  of  tho  day, 
and  for  several  years  ho  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  C.  Sands  and  Cjulian  C.  Verplanck, 
a  very  popular  and  successful  annual  publication  called  The  Talismnn.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
thirty -second  year  ho  became  one  of  the  editors  of  iho  Evenin'j  Poxl,  of  which  he  became  editor- 
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iij-ii]i(-'f  iu  ISiS.  Tho  first  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  New  York  in  1S32. 
A  repi  int  of  this  edition  was  issned  in  England,  through  the  aid  of  Washington  Irving,  who 
contributed  to  it  a  warmly  eulogistic  jjrcface.  A  generous  review  of  the  volume  from  the  able 
[len  of  John  Wilson  appeared  in  BlackwoocV s  Magazine,  and  Jlr.  Bryant's  reputation  was  no 
longer  confined  to  his  own  country.  In  183i,  leaving  the  Eueiting  Posf  under  the  management 
of  William  Leggett,  whom  he  had  associated  with  himself  as  editor,  Mv.  Bryant  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, accompanied  by  his  family,  and  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In  ISirt 
a  second  visit,  and  in  lS4ti  a  tliird,  which  was  extended  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  enabled  him  to 
increase  largely  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of  tho  countries  visited,  be- 
sides furnishing  him  with  material  for  a  series  of  letters  to  his  journal,  which  were  subsequently 
issued  iu  hook  form  under  the  title  of  "Letters  of  a  Traveler,"  and  were  deservedly  popular. 
A  second  volume  of  travels,  entitled  "Letters  from  Spain  and  Other  Countries,"  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  tho  Evening  PosI,  was  the  result  of  a  fourth  visit  to  Europe  during  tho 
years  lSo7  and  ISiS.  In  ISoo  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was  published,  and  in 
1803  a  new  volume  of  his  verses  was  issued  under  the  title  of  "Thirty  Poems."  J\Ir.  Bryant 
gave  several  years'  time  to  the  work  of  tran.?lating  the  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  of  Homer  in 
blank  verse.  The  former  appeared  in  ISTO  and  tho  latter  iu  ISTL  These  translations  received 
tlie  most  unqualified  apjiroval  from  all  quarters,  and  are  doubtless  tho  best  English  versions  of 
the  great  epics.  Notwithstanding  his  extensive  literary  labors,  Mr.  Bryant  found  time  to  take 
a  part  iu  the  great  political  questions  of  his  era,  and  tho  venerable  poet  could  be  found  at  many 
public  meetings,  raising  his  voice  in  the  causo  of  right  and  progress.  Actuated,  as  all  knew, 
by  tho  purest  motives,  his  earnest  utterances  never  failed  to  command  tho  utmost  consideration. 
Through  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post,  which  remained  under  his  management  down  to  the 
time  of  his  decease,  ho  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence,  his  accuracy  of  research,  wisdom,  and 
unselfish  patriotism  recommending  his  utterances  even  to  his  most  implacable  political  oppio- 
uents.  A  vigorous  prose  writer,  as  well  as  poet,  it  has  been  said  of  his  productions  that  "  they 
contain  no  superfluous  word  or  empty  phrase,  but  aro  marked  throughout  by  a  pure,  manly, 
and  straightforward  English."  His  poems  are  models  of  purity  and  elegance  iu  language,  and 
evince  exceeding  "delicacy  of  fancy  and  elevation  of  thought,"  wliile  breathing  throughout  "a 
genial,  yet  solemn  and  religious  philosophy."  He  was  truly  a  national  poet,  thoroughly  American 
iu  spirit,  and  in  earnest  sympathy  with  mankind.  In  fidelity  to  nature,  also,  his  poems  aro  unsur- 
passed, while  "no  poet  has  sung  in  nobler  song  the  greatness  of  tho  Creator."  Mr.  Bryant  was 
on  many  occasions  called  ujion  to  speak  in  public  on  tho  life  and  services  of  eminent  Americans. 
He  pronounced  tho  faneral  oration  of  Thomas  Cole,  tho  painter,  who  died  in  1S4S.  Four  years 
later  ho  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  life  and  writings  of  James  Feuimoro  Cooper,  and  iu  ISCO  he 
paid  a  similar  tribute  to  his  friend,  Washington  Irving.  At  tho  dedication  of  the  statue,  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York  City,  to  S.  F.  B.  ]\Iorse,  in  1871,  j\Ir.  Bryant  made  an  address  on  the  life 
and  achievements  of  the  distinguished  inventor  of  telegraphy.  The  next  year  he  made  addresses 
on  Shakesiioaro  and  Scott,  and  later  Halleck,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  their  statues  in 
the  same  jKirk.  His  addresses  on  these  and  other  occasions  were  models  in  justice  of  apprecia- 
tion and  felicity  of  expression.  As  one  of  the  original  founders  and  trustees  of  tho  Century 
Club  of  New  York,  that  association  commemorated  his  entrance  into  his  seventieth  year  by  a 
festival,  hold  at  the  club  house  on  the  evening  of  November  5,  lSti4,  at  which  were  present 
many  of  tho  most  distinguished  poets,  artists,  and  men  of  letters  in  the  country.  Such  an  ova- 
tion fiiim  tho  most  highly  cultivated  men  of  America  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  individ- 
ual, ilr.  'Bryant  was  connected  with  many  of  our  most  noble  and  philanthropic  undertakings. 
Ho  was  warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of  art,  and  was  one  of  tho  founders  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  of  which  ho  was  a  life  member.      He  was  also  a  member  of  tho  original 
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Sketch  Club,  was  ono  of  the  Yice-1'iesideuts  of  the  !New  York  Historical  Society,  aiul  an  officer 
in  many  other  venerable  and  learned  as  well  as  humane  associations.  Williams  College,  Jlass., 
his  alma  mater,  and  Union  College,  JS'ew  York,  conferred  lionorary  degrees  upon  him,  the  lat- 
ter honoring  itself  while  comijlinienting  his  genius  by  bestowing  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Mr.  Bryant's  country  home,  called  Cedannere,  "an  old-time  mansion  embowered  in  vines  and 
flowers,"  neai-  the  village  of  Kosl}'n,Long  Island,  was  occupied  by  him  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Here  were  passed  many  of  his  happiest  hours,  and  here  his  great  genius  found  utter- 
ance iu  vei"se  which  has  thrilled  the  Viorld.  His  editorial  and  managerial  duties  at  the  Evening 
Post  called  for  his  daily  presence  down  to  the  daj'  of  his  final  illness.  Amidst  all  his  work  his 
vigorous  constitution  and  temperate  life  seemed  to  render  him  superior  to  age  and  labor,  and 
ho  was  active  to  the  last.  Sixty-four  years  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  "Thanatopsis"  and 
"The  Flood  of  Years,"  yet  there  was  not  in  the  latter  any  decay  of  his  ]ioctic  powers,  while  "his 
symjiathies  were  enlarged  as  the  years  wont  on  and  the  crystal  clearness  of  his  mind  was  colored 
with  human  emotions."  The  Y>oetpar  exceUeiice  of  nature  and  freedom,  he  lived  to  enter  into 
the  second  century  of  our  national  life,  to  witness  the  consummation  of  much  of  that  for 
which  he  had  so  earnestly  and  valiantly  striven.  Truly  may  wo  say,  using  the  language  of 
James  Eussell  Lowell :  "  Who  as  poet  has  done  so  much  for  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  as 
editor  so  much  for  its  salvation?"  Mr.  Bryant's  last  public  appearance  was  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  to  Mazzini,  i)i  Central  Park,  May  29,  1S78.  Soon  after  delivering  the  address  on 
that  occasion  ho  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  Ho  lingered  Tintil  the  morning  of  June  ]2t)i,  when  ho 
passed  away,  and  was  buried  two  days  later  beside  the  grave  of  his  wife,  at  Roslyn,  Long 
Island.     To  quote  his  immortal  lines  in  concluding  "Thanatopsis,"  he  died — 

"Like  one  who  wTaps  the  dnniciy  of  liis  coucli 
About  liim,  and  lies  down  to  i)k'usaut  dreams." 


JOHN  M.  COFvSE. 


Gen.  Joiix  Mduuay  Cokse,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  and  famous  as  the 
hero  of  Allatoona,  wliere  his  brave  message  to  General  Slierman  gave  rise  to  the  popular  hymn, 
"Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  coming,"  was  born  iu  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  27,  1S35,  and  died  in  Bos- 
ton, April  27,  1S93.  His  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  who  came  to  this  countr}'  and  settled  in 
Virginia  about  1735.  His  ])areuts,  John  L.  and  Sarali  ]\Iurray  Corse,  removed  from  Pittsburgh 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  afterward  to  Burlington,  Iowa.  John  !M.  Corse  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Burlington,  and  subsequently  entered  West  Point  in  1S53, 
graduating  therefrom  in  1857.  Ho  resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  entered  the  Albany  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  On  his  return  to  his  homo  at  Burlington  ho 
opened  a  law  office,  and  was  in  1800  nominated  by  the  Democrats  as  their  candidate  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Iowa  on  the  Stephen  A.  Douglas  ticket.  After  tlio  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  Major  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  Infantry,  in  August,  ISCl,  and  took 
part  in  the  Fremont  campaign  in  Southwest  Missouri.  Ho  next  served  on  the  staff  of  General 
Popo  as  Judge- Advocate-General,  and  later  as  Inspector-General.  After  the  victories  of  Island 
No.  10  and  Shiloh,  preferring  active  service  ho  rejoined  his  old  regiment,  and  after  the  siege  of 
Yicksburg  he  was  chosen  its  Colonel.  He  commanded  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps  at  Memphis,  and  was  cominissioned  Brigadier-General  August  11,  1SG3,  for  gal- 
lantry at  Jackson.  He  son-ed  in  the  Chattanooga  campaign,  distinguished  liimself  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  at  Llissiouary  Pidge,  while  leading  an  assaulting  column,  his  leg  was  broken  by 
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a  shell.  Kecovoriiig  from  this  wound,  ho  icjoined  Sherman  on  his  "march  to  the  sea."  In 
front  of  Atlanta  General  Corse  was  promoted  to  tlio  corarnaud  of  a  division  by  the  personal 
request  of  General  John  A.  Logan.  After  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta  the  Confederates  cros.sed 
the  Chattahoochee  IJiver  and  destroyed  the  railroad.  General  Corse  was  ordered  from  Rome  to 
the  relief  of  Allatoona,  where  large  commissary  stores,  guarded  by  Colonel  Tourtellotte  with 
eight  hundred  men,  were  threatened  by  an  infantry  division  of  the  enemy.  Corse,  with  a  little 
over  a  thousand  men,  reached  Allatoona  in  advance  of  the  Confederates,  who  arrived  soon  after 
and  closely  surrounded  tho  position.  The  Confederate  commander,  General  Frencli,  summoned 
Corse  to  surrender  and  thereby  avoid  a  needless  sacrifice  of  life,  but  tho  latter  returned  a  defiant 
reply  and  the  conflict  began.  The  Confederates,  numbering  some  four  thousand  or  five  thou- 
sand, attacked  the  fortifications,  fiercely  keeping  up  a  terrific  artillery  fire  for  hours.  General 
Sherman,  who  had  despatched  a  corps  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  and  with  the  view  of  attack- 
ing the  Confederate  rear,  heard  the  roar  of  battle  from  Kenesav/  Mountain,  eighteen  miles 
away,  and  signalled  tho  commander  to  hold  out,  as  relief  was  approaching.  When  Sherman 
learned  that  Corse  was  in  command,  he  remarked,  "Ho  will  hold  out;  I  know  the  man."  Al- 
though Corse's  ear  and  cheek  hone  were  shot  away  in  the  terrific  engagement,  he  continued  to 
direct  his  men  and  "held  the  fort"  until  tlio  approach  of  tho  relieving  force  made  tho  assailants 
retire.  This  famous  fight  inspired  the  well-known  hymn,  "Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  coming," 
now  sung  all  over  the  land.  General  Sherman  made  tho  heroic  defence  of  Allatoona  tho  subject 
of  a  General  Order,  wherein  was  emphasized  the  principle  that  in  warfare  fortified  posts  should 
bo  defended  at  all  hazards  without  regard  to  tho  superior  strength  of  the  besieging  force.  For 
gallantry  on  this  occasion  General  Corse  was  brevetted  JIajor-General,  October  o,  1S64.  At  tho 
close  of  the  war  General  Corse  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  IS'orlh- 
west,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Jlinn.,  and  conducted  an  Indian  campaign  to  a  successful 
issue.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twentj'-seventh  United  States  Infantry  in 
18CG,  but  declined  to  accept  tho  position  and  was  mustered  out  of  service.  He  then  removed  to 
Chicago,  111.,  where  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Johnson,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
serving  for  two  years  (1SGT-C9).  At  tho  close  of  his  term,  in  1S09,  he  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  remained  four  or  five  years,  and  on  his  return  engaged  in  railroad  contracting,  building 
several  hundred  miles  of  road  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago.  In  18S0  he  removed  to  Massa- 
chusetts, residing  in  Boston  and  in  Winchester,  where  ho  settled  in  1SS2.  General  Corse  vig- 
orously opposed  General  Butler  in  his  campaign,  and  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee.  lie  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Bos- 
ton by  President  Cleveland,  October,  ISSC,  and  held  the  office  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Post- 
master Hart  under  a  Republican  administration.  General  Corse  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  December,  1S5C,  was  Ellen  E.,  daughter  of  Kimball  Prince, 
lu  1SS3  ho  married  his  second  wife,  Frances  McNeil,  a  niece  of  President  Franklin  Pierce.  He 
had  two  sous. 
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FRED  \V.  AVELLIXGTOX. 

Col.  Fred  Williams  Welungton,  a  representative  citizen  and  business  man  of  Worces- 
ttT,  ilass.,  antl  Assistant  Inspector-General  of  the  State  named,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Shir- 
ley, Mass.,  on  May  31,  1851.  Colonel  Wellington  belongs  to  a  family  in  which  for  generations 
the  martial  spirit  has  been  a  striking  characteristic.  His  great-grandfather,  Capt.  Timothy 
Wellington,  was  active  and  outspoken  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  English  in  colonial  times, 
and  fought  tho  "red-coats'"  at  Lexington  and  Concord  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  remain- 
ing throughout  the  struggle  an  ardent  and  unflinching  patriot.  He  transmitted  his  military 
ardor  and  lovo  of  country  to  his  grandson,  tho  late  Timothy  W.  Wellington,  who,  during  a 
long  and  honorable  life,  remained  proud  of  the  inheritance  and  of  his  worthy  sire.  Timothy 
W.  Wellington,  the  father  of  tho  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  justly  entitled  to  Le  styled  one  of 
nature's  noblemen.  A  native  of  Lexington,  he  settled  in  Worcester  in  1S55,  and  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  occuri'ed  in  August,  1SS4,  he  was  active  and  prominent  in  nearly  every  public 
movement  there.  He  served  at  various  times  as  an  alderman  of  the  city  and  sat  in  the  House 
of  lieprcsentatives  during  several  terms,  always  giving  a  good  account  of  his  stewardship.  He 
was  for  years  a  director  in  tho  First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  in  tho  First  National 
Bank  of  Worcester;  and  was  for  some  time  a  trustee  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank.  In  all 
relations  ho  was  prompt  and  faithful,  and  his  integrity  was  above  reproach.  Ho  was  proud  of 
his  good  name,  and  enjoyed  to  a  larger  degree  than  falls  to  tlie  lot  of  most  business  men  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  intensely  patriotic  and  took  a  high  degree  of  pride 
in  being  Lexington  born.  At  the  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  manifested  deep 
interest,  and  printed  at  his  own  expense  an  edition  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett's  oration  at  the 
dedication  of  the  monument  there  to  Revolutionary  heroes.  He  was  deeply  stirred  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  and  although  too  old  to  take  the  field  in  person,  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  not  only  to  aid  in  raising  and  forwarding  troops,  but  in  caring  for  them  in  the  field  and 
for  their  families  at  home.  His  ample  means  were  always  held  ready  to  aid  soldiers,  and  he 
scattered  money  for  them  with  generous  hand.  During  the  progre.>=s  of  the  rebellion  he  made 
numerous  trips  to  tlio  front,  solicitous  for  tho  welfare  of  all  who  stood  in  need  of  help  or  cheer, 
and  particularly  so  for  the  men  of  Worcester,  expending  money  lavishly  to  promote  their  com- 
fort and  welfare.  He  had  four  sous  in  tho  field,  one  in  eacli  branch  of  the  service.  Edward 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Second  ]\Iassachusetts  Cavalry ;  Frank,  a  private  in  tho  Twenty-fifth 
Massachusetts  Infantry;  George,  a  sergeant  in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery;  and 
Charles,  a  gunner  on  board  tho  gunboat  Arooslooh,  under  Farragut.  George  died  in  Ander- 
sonville  prison,  and  Frank  died  shortly  after  his  return  home  from  yellow  fever  contracted  at 
Nowbern,  N.  C.  Tho  devotion  of  Mr.  Wellington  to  the  soldiers  and  their  families  continued 
long  after  tho  war.  For  several  months  he  maintained  at  his  own  expense  in  Worcester  a  pri- 
vate hospital  for  soldiers  sent  home  sick  or  wounded.  He  was  for  years  a  trusty  friend  of  Post 
10  of  the  Grand  Army  of  tho  Republic,  in  Worcester,  tho  members  of  which  gave  him  an  almost 
filial  respect  and  regard.  Ho  was  an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  ho 
held  several  ofBces.  His  death  was  an  occasion  of  public  sorrow.  Of  such  honorable  and  patri- 
otic stock  comes  Colonel  Wellington,  tho  subject  of  this  biography.  Since  his  fourth  year  he 
has  been  a  resident  of  Worcester,  and  in  tho  public  schools  of  that  city  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  education,  whicli  was  completed  by  a  two  years'  course  of  study  in  France  and  Germany. 
After  about  two  years'  experience  as  bookkeeper  in  tho  First  National  Bank  of  Worcester,  he 
entered  tho  service  of  his  father,  beginning  in  tho  fall  of  ISTO  as  superintendent  of  the  extensive 
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coal-yards  of  T.  W.  Wellington  &  Co.     In   1S73  he  was  admitted  to  partiiertliip  in  the  fi 
but  witlidi-ew  two  years  later  and  became  associated  with  J.  S.  Eogcrs  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  in| 
the  wholesale  and  retail  coal  trade.     In  ISTO  he  formed  a  partnership  with  ^Ir.  Eogers  and  A.( 
A.  Goodell,  under  the  name  of  J.  S.  Eogers  &  Co.,  for  conducting  a  strictly  wholesale  trade  inj 
coal.     The  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  in  1SV7  to  A.  A.  Goodell  &  Co.,  ]Mr.  Rogers  retiring. 
In  1S7S  Colonel  Wellington  withdrew,  and,  buying  a  new  plant,  established  a  wholesale  and 
retail  coal  business  on  his  individual  account.     In  1879  the  two  firms  were  merged  under  the 
style  of  Fred  W.  Wellington  &  Co.,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Goodell,  in  1SS:2,  Colonel  Wcl- 
liugtou  became  the  sole  owner  and  has  since  so  remained.     Greatly  extended  by  the  energy  and 
foresight  of  Colonel  Wellington,  the  business  to-day  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Central 
New  England.     Of  late  years  extensive  yards  and  pockets  have  been  constructed  in  the  southern 
section  of  Worcester,  on  the  line  of  the  New  England  division  (old  Norwich  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road) of  tho  New  England  Railroad.     Colonel    Wellington  ranks  high  in  executive  ability, 
sagacity,  and  foi'ceful  enterprise;  and  in  consequence  his  business  has  been  made  very  profitable  j 
and  his  financial  standing  in  the  commercial  world  correspondingly  high.     In  ISSS,  on  the  deatli  1 
of  his  cousin.  Col.  A.  C.  Wellington,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  A.   i 
C.  Wellington  Coal  Company  of  Boston,  and  subsequently  ho  was  elected  Treasurer  and  Gen-   ] 
oral  JMauager — responsible  posts  which  he  still  fills.     A  large  portion  of  his  time  is  necessarily   I 
spent  in  Boston,  but  his  residence  has  always  been  maintained  in  Worcester,  and  his  interest  in    ' 
the  affairs  of  that  city  continues  unabated.     In  1895,  upon  tho  organization  of  the  America  Car    j 
Sprinkler  Company,  Colonel  Wellington  was  elected  to  the  office  of  President,  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managing  directors,  his  colleagues  being  J,Ir.  M.  J.  Whittall  and  Mr.  Osgood 
Bradley,  both  leading  and  well-known  business  men.     Colonel  Wellington  is  also  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Heating  and  Ventilating  Company.     In  all  these  various  enterprises  he  has 
shown  exceptional  ability,  rare  tact,  and  keen  business  perceptions;  and  has  always  enjoyed  tho 
respect  of  the  public  and  tho  confidence  of  his  business  associates.     Like  his  honored  father,  ho     j 
has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Thirty -second  De-     j 
gree.     In  tho  Kniglits  Templars  ho  has  held  the  distinguished  oi51co  of  Captain-General  of  tho     i 
Worcester  County  Commaudery.     Probably  nearer  to  his  heart  than  any  other  matter  has  been 
his  interest  in  military  affairs.     The  martial  spirit  stirred  by  service  as  a  drummer  boy  in  tho 
First  Company  State  Guard  of  Massachusetts  from  ISGl  to  1865,  to  the  departing  and  return-      j 
iug  regiments  of  volunteers,  and  at  soldiers'  funerals  during  the  Civil  War,  while  yet  too  young      I 
to  be  enlisted,  prompted  him  in  1SS3  to  take  service  in  tho  State  Militia,  and  on  March  ii7th  of      \ 
that  year  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Light  Battery  "B,"  i\Iassachusetts  Vol-      j 
unteor  Militia  of  Worcester.     In  tho  following  year  ho  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieu-      j 
tenant,  and  on  September  29,  1881,  was  commissioned  Captain  and  placed  in  command  of  tho 
Battery,  which  under  his  efficient  leadership  attained  to  a  high  rank  in  the  State  service.     lu 
18S7  ho  was  appoiuted  Assistant  Inspector-General  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Governor  Oliver  Ames,  and  assigned  to  the  mounted  arm  of  the  service.     In  1889  he  was 
reappointed  to  tho  same  position  by  Governor  Brackctt;  ho  was  similarly  honored  by  Governor 
Greenhalgo,  and  is  at  present  serving  in  tho  same  position  under  Governor  Wolcott.     A  skilful 
horseman  and  thoroughly  versed  in  everything  pertaining  to  tho  service,  ho  is  easily  tho  fore- 
most military  man  in  Central  Massachusetts;  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  poi)ular 
in  the  State,  having  the  gift  of  tempering  exact  discipliuo  with  rare  good-fellowship.     Colonel 
Wellington's  great-uncle,  Benjamin  Wellington,  served  with  his  brother  Timothy  in  Captain 
Parker's  company  of  minute-men  at  tho  battle  of  Lexington,  and  was  tho  first  prisoner  taken 
by  the  British  in  the  Revolution,  being  captured  by  tho  King's  troops  early  in  the  morning  of 
tho  eventful  April  19,   1775.     Upon  being  liberated,  however,  he  rejoined   bis  company  and 
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served  during  tho  stnigglo.  The  founder  of  tlie  Wellington  family  in  America  was  Kogcr 
Wellington,  who  came  from  England.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  .Massachusetts  ]]ay 
Colony,  and  became  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Watertown  in  1G39.  Later  he  resided  in 
Boston,  where  he  continued  a  man  of  influence  and  standing  during  the  remainder  of  his  years. 
Inheriting  tho  civic  as  well  as  the  military  tastes  of  his  ancestors,  Colonel  Wellington  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  although  not  an  ofBce-seeker.  In  the  memorable  contest  in  the 
Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts,  in  1S86,  where  one  faction  of  tho  Kepublicaii 
party  was  pitted  against  another,  he  was  conspicuous  as  manager  of  the  campaign  of  his  favor- 
ite. In  1SS7-SS  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  ]{epublicau  State 
Committee,  and  again  in  tho  samo  position  from  ISO-l  to  1S97,  resigning  early  in  tho  year  ISl'T. 
During  the  same  years  ho  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Committee  in  tho  Fourth 
District,  and  from  18SG  to  ISSS  was  Secretary  of  the  Tenth  Congressional  District  Committee. 
Ho  has  also  been  Chairman  of  the  Worcester  Coimty  Republican  Committee  continuously  since 
1SS7,  and  has  just  been  re-elected  to  tlio  same  position,  which  he  fills  for  tho  twelfth  year.  His 
methods  have  always  been  straightforward  and  honorable,  and  on  that  account  lie  has  many 
warm  friends  in  both  of  the  leading  parlies.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company  of  Boston  for  twenty  years;  has  been  a  member  likewise  of  the  Wor- 
cester Continentals  since  1S7C — twenty-one  years;  honorary  member  for  life  of  tho  Emmet 
Guards,  Company  G,  Ninth  Eegimeut  Infantry,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  which  organ- 
ization lie  was  instrumental  in  enrolling  in  tho  State  Militia;  and  patron  of  tho  Wellington 
Rifles,  Worcester,  organized  in  lS9i  and  enrolled  through  his  efforts  as  Company  H  of  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.  In  personal  appearance  Colimel  Wellington 
looks  tho  soldier  and  ofQcer.  He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  withal  a  most  genial  gentltinan 
and  a  charming  comrade.  He  maintains  an  elegant  home,  over  which  jjresides  with  grace  and 
hospitality  his  amiable  and  well-beloved  wife.  This  lady,  to  whom  ho  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber i,  1SS3,  was  born  Lydia  A.  Grout;  she  is  the  widow  of  Gen.  A.  A.  Goodell,  who  was  Colonel 
of  tho  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  in  the  Rebellion. 


A¥ILLIA^I  H.  VAN  BUREN. 

William  Holme  Van  Buken,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon,  whose 
success  in  oijerativo  surgery  won  him  a  national  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania — In- 
father,  a  member  of  the  weil-known  Knickerbocker  family,  having  moved  to  that  State  fnan 
New  Jersey.  William  H.  Van  Bureu  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1819.  Receiving  his  prepar- 
atory education  in  tho  schools  of  that  city,  ho  entered  Yalo  College  in  the  class  of  1S30.  Upon 
leaving  college,  deciding  to  adopt  a  professional  career  rather  than  embark  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness, he  elected  to  imrsuo  the  study  of  medicine,  in  the  practice  of  which  his  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  had  achieved  eminence.  With  this  purpose  ho  matriculated  at  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  ho  was  graduated  in  1S40.  During  the  intervals  of  his  medi- 
cal course  he  visited  Europe  and  attended  tho  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  tho  great  mnst»  rs 
of  London  and  Paris.  Dr.  Van  Buren's  first  medical  service  was  performed  in  the  United  States 
Army,  ho  having  been  commissioned  Assistant  Surgeon  in  Juno,  1S40.  Ho  passed  five  years  in 
this  ofllcial  capacity;  the  last  three  in  tho  office  of  tho  Surgeon-General  at  Washington.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  in  1842,  ho  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Valentino  Mott,  who  at  that  time 
was  at  tho  head  of  tho  American  school  of  surgery.  Upon  leaving  the  army  Dr.  Van  Bureii'.t 
family  associations  led  him  to  locate  permanently  in  New  York  City.  For  some  years  lio  prac 
tised  as  a  physician,  securing  vory  soon  a  largo  and  important  constituency.     Preferring  his 
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specialty  as  a  surgeon,  bo  was  engaged  in  many  difficult  cases,  either  as  operator  or  consnltingl 
professor.  During  this  time  ho  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Bellevue,  and  subsequently  to  tlio 
New  York  Hospital  and  the  smaller  foundation  up-towu  known  as  St.  Vincent's.  In  1852  Dr. 
Van  Buren's  connection  began  with  the  University  Medical  College,  an  institution  of  which  Dr. 
Valentine  Jlott  was  President  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery.  Dr.  A"au 
Buren  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  succeeding  the  distinguished  lecturer  and  dem- 
onstrator, Granville  Sharp  Pattison.  Following  so  able  a  professor  and  teacher,  the  position 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  but  through  the  learning  of  Dr.  Van  Buren  and  his  clear  inci.sivo  1 
method  of  imparting  knowledge,  he  soon  became  a  successful  as  well  as  popular  instructor,  j 
Of  his  career  as  Professor  at  the  University  School,  Dr.  Samuel  \V.  Francis,  in  his  biographical 
sketches  of  distinguished  I^ew  Vork  surgeons,  speaks  as  follows: 

"The  profound  respect  with  ^vhich  tho  students  in  my  day  ever  spoke  of  Dr.  Van  Buren  j 
was  no  slight  index  of  his  power  over  willing  intellects.  ...  As  an  operator  he  is  among  tho 
first.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  relative  auaton:y,  his  past  o.xpericuce  in  the  dissecting-room, 
and  his  many  successful  surgical  cases  have  eminently  qualified  him  to  become  ciUer  j-jrimus" 
(Prof.  Valentine  Jlott  having  been  previously' referred  to  as  facile  jorincejis).  .  .  .  "Professor 
Van  Buren  has  sought  to  improve  upon  the  modern  style  of  treatment,  bandages,  incisions,  flaps, 
etc.,  rather  than  to  originate  any  new  doctrine  or  alter  tlie  human  body  for  the  purpo.se  of  mak- 
ing novel  discoveries.  .  .  .  There  is  not  one  of  the  great  operations  of  an  heroic  character  that 
ho  has  not  performed,  often  with  success,  invariably  with  relief.  He  has  amputated  three 
times  at  tho  hip-joint,  removed  quantities  of  foreign  bodies  from  tho  trachea,  and  tied  tho  prim- 
itive iliac,  external  iliac,  and  subclavian  arteries." 

For  many  years  preceding  his  death  ho  gave  particular  attention  to  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  his  thorough  experience  amply  qualifying  him  to 
undertake  this  important  specialty.  In  the  management  of  these  intricate  and  troublesome 
affections,  which  invariably  call  for  the  exercise  of  tho  highest  skill,  he  achieved  a  remarkal)lo 
degree  of  success,  and  took  rank  among  tho  great  specialists  of  his  day.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Van  Buren  on  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  in  the  founding  and 
management  of  which  he  so  ably  assisted  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bellows,  were  exceedingly  effective  and 
valuable.  History  will  never  forget  the  noble  service  rendered  by  this  Commission  to  the  cause 
of  the  nation,  while  the  names  of  the  earnest,  patriotic,  and  humane  founders  will  forever  occupy 
a  proud  jilaco  in  the  annals  of  humanity.  For  some  years  Dr.  Van  Buren  was  one  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  j\Iedical  College,  but  in  1S72,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  llott,  he  resigned  this 
position  and  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  School  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  his 
high  talents  as  a  lecturer  and  ability  as  a  surgeon  were  afforded  the  most  flattering  scope.  Not- 
withstanding his  extensive  private  practice  and  the  largo  demands  upon  his  time,  resulting  from 
a  prominent  -connection  with  the  schools  of  medicine,  hospitals,  and  medical  societies,  he  found 
time  to  write  and  edit  several  valuable  medical  works,  and  to  contribute  many  interesting  papers 
to  the  current  literature  of  his  profession.  Among  his  publications  may  bo  mentioned  a  volume 
entitled  " Contributions  to  Practical  Surgery"  (1S05) ;  "Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum" 
(18T2);  and  a  volume  on  "Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Syphilis,"  which  liad 
a  large  success  as  a  text-book.  He  translated  Huctte's  "  Ojierativo  Surgery"  and  Morel's  "  His- 
tology." All  of  these  works  arc  of  exceeding  practical  value  and  were  warmly  commended  by 
the  critics  of  tho  medical  press.  That  on  "  Disea.ses  of  tho  Rectum"  was  translated  into  tho 
Dutch  language.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  New  Vork  City,  March  25,  ISSS, 
Dr.  Van  Buren  held  an  appointment  as  consulting  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  was 
besides  President  of  tho  Medical  Board  of  that  institution,  consulting  surgeon  of  tho  Bellevue 
Hospital  and  other  institutions,  and  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Jledical  College. 
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ODEN  BOWIE. 

Hon.  Oden  Bo^vIE,  ex-Governor  of  Marylaud,  was  born  at  Fairviow,  Prince  George's 
County,  I\Id.,  November  10,  1826,  and  died  at  his  ancestral  home  iu  tliat  place,  December  4, 
ISOi.  His  father  was  William  D.  Bowie,  and  his  mother  Eliza  Oden — both  representatives  of 
prominent  old  Maryland  families  and  natives  of  Prince  George's  County.  Both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors  were  among  the  eai'ly  settlers  of  the  State.  One  of  the  family,  Robert 
Bowie,  also  born  in  Prince  George's  County,  was  captain  of  a  fiying  artillery  company  in  ITTil, 
Governor  of  the  State  in  1S03-0,  Presidential  Elector  iu  ISOS,  and  again  Governor  in  1811-12. 
William  D.  Bowie,  father  of  Oden,  was  a  prominent  planter,  who  represented  Ids  country  sev- 
eral terms  in  the  ]\Iarylaud  House  of  Delegates,  and  afterward  for  six  years  in  the  State  Senate. 
Mrs.  Bowie  died  when  Oden  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  he  was  soon  afterward  jjlaced  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis.  His  education  was  coniplelcd  at 
St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  from  which  he  was  graduated,  as  valedictorian  of  his  cla^s,  in 
July,  1845.  The  next  j'ea-r  ho  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  battalion 
of  volunteers,  and  went  oft"  to  the  Mexican  War.  His  commander  was  Col.  William  H.  Wat- 
son, who  was  subsequently  killed  at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  dying  in  the  arms  of  Ijicutenant 
Bowie,  the  only  ofQcer  left  with  the  command  at  the  time  of  Watson's  death.  At  the  battle  of 
Monterey  Bowie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  for  gallant  conduct,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  a  special  compliment  from  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  President  Polk  subsequently 
appointed  him  Senior  Captain  of  the  Voltigeur  Kegimcnt,  of  which  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  j 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  This  regiment  was  one  of  ten  other  similar  ones  added  to  the  regular  [ 
army,  and  comprising  a  new  branch  of  the  service.  Captain  Bowie's  liealth  failing,  on  account  1 
of  disease  contracted  in  service,  he  resigned  and  returned  home  before  the  close  of  tlio  war.  1 
His  gallant  conduct  was  recognized  by  tho  Maryland  Legislature  in  complimentary  resolutions. 
Plis  first  appearance  iu  politics  was  as  a  candidate  upon  the  Democratic  ticket  for  tho  House  of  j 
Delegates  the  year  he  returned  from  Mexico.  He  was  defeated  by  ten  votes,  l)ut  two  years  later  j 
was  elected,  being  tho  only  successful  Democrat.     He  was  a  candidate  for  tho  Senate  in  ISO],  | 

but  was  defeated  by  juilitary  interference.     Ho  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of         j 
Maryland  in  ISiU,  and  defeated  by  a  vote  of  soldiers.     AH  during  tho  war  he  used  his  iitmu.-t 
endeavors  to  keep  tho  Democratic  party  organized.     He  was  a  delegate  tu  the  Chicago  cuuven-  j 

tion  which  nominated  i\IcClellan  in  1SC4,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  cfi'orts  that  the  foUuw-  j 

ing  Democratic  Natioual  Convention  was  held  in  Baltimore.  He  was  elected  Governur  of 
Maryland  in  ISCT  by  over  40,000  majority,  but  in  consequence  of  the  provision  in  tho  new  cun- 
stitution,  allowing  his  predecessor.  Governor  Swann,  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  four  year.-^, 
he  did  not  succeed  to  the  executive  duties  uutil  January,  ISCO.  He  first  became  President  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  llailroad  Company  in  ISCO,  but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
war.     Tho  road  was  comjileted  after  the  return  of  peace  under  Mr.  Bowie's  management.     Ho  j 

was  elected  in  1873  President  of  tho  Baltimore  City  Passenger  Railway  Company,  when  its  | 

stock,  par  value  ^25,  was  down  to  $14,  and  no  dividends  had  been  declared  for  two  years. 
Hero  his  success  as  a  railroad  manager  was  manifested  by  the  skill  with  which  ho  directed  tlio 
affairs  of  the  corporation.  Tho  arrearages  on  the  City  Park  Tax  Fund,  amounting  to  over 
§100,000,  were  quickly  paid,  and  the  value  of  tho  company's  stock  rose  to  .sS5  per  share.  Gov- 
ernor Bowie  first  became  President  of  the  Maryland  Jockey  Club  in  18T0.  He  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  course  at  Pimlico.  Ho  suggested  the  establishment  of  tho  Diniirr 
Stakes  and  tho  Breakfast  Stakes,  and  always  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  promoting  the  sue- 
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CGSS  of  the  club.  The  meetings  nt  Piiiilico  uncler  liis  management  Lecamti  famous  all  over  llie 
country.  Governor  Bowie's  strongest  characteristic  was  porbaijs  his  love  of  hor.ses.  Few  men 
were  better  judges  of  horseflesh  than  he,  and  nothing  delighted  him  so  much  as  to  visit  his 
stables  and  to  fondle  his  pet  racers.  This  attachment  grew  up  with  him  from  boyhood.  When 
he  grew  to  manhood  ho  spent  his  means  in  gratifying  bis  taste.  He  soon  collected  a  valuable 
stud,  and  the  Bowie  colors  were  familiar  ou  all  the  Eastern  and  on  some  of  the  Western  race 
courses.  lie  had  a  three-quarters  of  a  mile  track  at  Fairview,  his  farm,  near  Colliugton,  where 
his  horses  were  speeded.  The  Saratoga  meet  in  August,  1S90,  was  the  last  at  which  ex-Gov- 
ernor Bowie  entered  his  horses.  Immediately  afterward  he  sold  his  racing  stable  of  ten  horsts 
on  the  advice  of  bis  physicians.  Since  that  time  he  gratified  his  fondness  for  horses  by  breeding 
stock  at  Fairview.  On  the  plantation  are  magnificent  pasture  fields  and  meadows,  with  five 
large  stables,  convenientl}-  constructed  for  the  care  of  horses  from  foaling  to  maturity.  Here 
were  turned  out  such  celebrated  racing  stock  as  Catesby,  Crickmore,  Compensation,  Belle,  Belle 
d'Or,  Bessie,  Ore,  Oriole,  Knob,  and  others.  "Fairview,"  the  Bowie  homestead,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  ancestral  estates  in  America;  it  contains  one  thousand  acres  of  arable  and  finely 
wooded  land.  The  mansion,  a  large,  double  brick  house,  with  a  wide  hall  extending  through 
its  centre  and  outside  piazzas  running  all  around  its  sides,  is  a  typical  Southern  home,  not  alone 
in  its  architectural  arrangements  and  picturescjue  surroundings,  but  in  the  hospitality  there  dis- 
pensed with  lavish  hand  as  well.  The  house  was  built  by  the  grandfather  of  Governor  Bowie, 
to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  In  politics  Governor 
Bowie  was  always  identified  with  the  Democratic  party,  in  which  ho  became  an  important  factor 
in  local,  state,  and  national  councils.  He  was  married,  December  3,  1851,  to  Miss  Alice  Carter, 
a  sister  of  Bernard  Cartel',  of  Baltimore,  and  a  descendant,  ou  her  mother's  side,  of  Lord  Balti- 
more. His  surviving  family  consists  of  the  widow  and  seven  children.  The  eldest,  William 
Duckett  Bowie,  has  been  State  Senator  from  Prince  George's  County;  the  others  are  Oden 
Bowie,  of  New  York ;  Carter  Bowie,  Washington ;  Booth  Bowie,  Mrs.  Owen  Roberts,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Koborts,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Whitridge. 


JOHN  P.  GRAY 


John  Purdue  Gray,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  famous  alienist  and  for  thirty-two  years  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Dtica,  N.  Y.,  was  born  August  0, 
lS:i5,  in  Ualfmoon,  Centre  Couuty,  Pa.  His  father,  Peter  B.  Gray,  was  a  man  of  prominence 
and  high  character,  and  held  offices  of  trust  from  his  early  years  to  his  death.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  John  Purdue,  a  leading  physician  of  the  county.  Young  Gray  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools,  at  the  Bellefonte  Academy,  and  Dickinson  College,  Pa.  Ho 
received  his  medical  education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  immedi- 
ately after  graduation,  A])ril  7,  1S4U,  was  unanimously  appointed  one  of  the  resident  physicians 
of  Blockiey  Hosjjital.  From  that  service  he  went  into  juivato  practice  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  but 
soon  after,  in  the  summer  of  1850,  was  urged  by  Dr.  Benedict — who  had  been  chief  of  staff  in 
Blockiey  Hospital,  and  who  in  the  mean  time  had  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Asylum  in  Utica — to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  physician,  which  ho  finally  did, 
and  entered  the  asylum  as  third  assistant  physician,  September  0,  1S50.  In  June,  1851,  Dr. 
Gray  was  apjiointed  second  assistant,  and  was  directed  by  the  Superintendent  to  organize  and 
arrange  an  apothecary  department,  or  pharmacy,  in  the  institution.  Up  to  that  time  all  the 
medicines  had  been  prepared  outside  and  simplj'  dispensed.  Ho  also  took  charge  of  the  schools 
and  amusements,  and  gave  careful  attention  to  the  important  matter  of  tbo  occupations  of  tho 
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i.isi-iits.  Td  jirovi'lo  in  part  for  tins,  he  started  a  niontbly  periodical,  called  The  Opul,  to  Lo 
oLi.'^l  I'V  the  patients  theuibelves  and  published  iu  the  asylum.  This  puLlicatiou  was  continued 
iijii-  or  ten  viars.  Tho  library  of  the  institution  being  then  small  and  of  little  value,  Dr.  Gray 
iiri.i.wd  to  tlio  Superintendent  tho  project  of  obtaining  from  benevolent  persons  a  sufficient 
nunil-.rof  l«.Mjks  to  form  a  really  valuable  collection  for  the  use  of  tho  patients.  This  being 
.1;  j.i.iv.kI,  1ii«  <iuirlly  solicited  subscriptions,  and  then  visited  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
W.4-bington,  and  obtained  about  two  thousand  volumes  for  the  use  of  tho  asylum,  nearly  half 
..f  \\\\'w\\  were  given  by  prominent  publishers.  In  July,  1S52,  Dr.  Gray  was  ai)p.iinted  tir^t  .-us- 
ri-t.iTif,  and,  the  health  of  Dr.  Benedict  becoming  impaired,  was  soon  after  appointed  actin;; 
Suj..iinlendent  of  the  Asylum.     During  the  summer  of  this  year  he  received  the  c.Uer  of  tli.'  j 

..u]K  rinteiuk'ncy  of  tho  Bloomingdale  Asylum  iu  New  York,  which,  after  con^ullatinu  ^viIh  liis  i 

f  ri'iids,  ho  thought  best  to  decline.     In  the  mean  time  the  State  of  Jlichigan  had  diler/ninrd  lo  i 

build  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  the  Board  of  Managers,  after  visiting  various  ini-tiuiticni.-,  ; 

trndi'red  the  superintendeucy  to  Dr.  Gray  in  January,  ISoi.     This  position  he  accejilnl,  -.wA  | 

dri-w  up  and  submitted  to  tho  Managers  a  ground  plan  of  a  building.     This  I'laii  \vas  ailiijiti-d,  j 

and  proved  one  of  the  earliest  departures  from  the  ordinary,  more  or  less  stereotyped  plan  (.f  \ 

sinn"lar  buildings  in  this  country,  and  still  remains  one  of  tho  best  representative  iil.ins.     In  ] 

.lunc,  1S6I,  Dr.  Benedict,  not  having  regained  his  health  during  his  absence,  resigned  lii>  i...>i  j 

lion,  and  Dr.  Gray  was  chosen  Superintendent  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  tho  I^Ianagers.     'I'hi.-,  '] 

honorable  and  responsible  position  he  accepted,  after  conferring  with  the  ilichigan  l^.aid,  ■n  | 

.Inly  \i,  lS."i4,  and  continued  to  fill  it  with  great  distinction  and  acceptability  down  t"  his  iKmiIi,  > 

which  occurred  on  November  29,  1SS6.     Dr.   Brigham,  the  first  Superintendent  of  the   I  ti.a  | 

Asylum,  started  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  and  was  its  editor-in-chief  until  his  drath.  j 

His  immediate  successor.  Dr.  Benedict,  declining  to  assume  tho  labor  and  responsibility,  lir.  '1'.  j 

Komeyn  Buck,  a  member  of  tho  Board  of  Managers  and  an  eminent  writer  cm  juri-piuibnei'.  | 

undertook  the  editorial  management  of  tho  journal,  and  iu  1S52  assigned  a  department  to  Di-.  | 

Gray.     After  the  latter  was  elected  Superintendent,  Dr.  Buck  resigned  to  him  tho  fidl  edilci-  | 

ship,  which  thenceforth  Dr.  Gray  held,  and  contributed  his  full  sharo  in  sustaining  the  iiij^ii  j 

character  and  influence  of  that  important  journal.     Dr.  Gray  was  married,  September  li,  1  ^.'i  I,  | 

lo  Mary  B.  Wetmore,  daughter  of  Edmund  A.  Wctmore,  Esq.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.     Dr.   Gr.iy  j 

always  look  an  active  interest  in  tho  charities  of  New  York  State,  and  especially  in  the  cenditicn  j 

of  the  insane  and  children  confined  in  poorhouses.  While  acting  as  Superintendent  and  after 
being  fully  appointed  to  tho  office,  he  visited  various  poorhouses  iu  the  State,  conferreil  v.itli  the 
county  superintendents  of  the  poor  about  their  condition,  and  in  l:s.'i.J,  iu  order  to  olitain  in 
formation  as  to  the  probable  number  of  insane  persons  iu  the  poorhouses,  ho  .-iddrcssed  1  irenlai-. 
to  all  the  superintendents  on  the  subject.  He  received  replies  from  fifty-ono  out  of  the  sixiy 
counties  in  tho  Stale,  and  from  these  reports  he  found  that  there  were  T;>0  insane  pers(ins  in  the 
poorhouses  heard  from,  of  whom  but  21G  had  ever  received  any  treatment;  that  ISO  were  con- 
stantly confinc'd  in  cells,  70  of  them  under  mechanical  restraints,  and  some  of  them  chained  to 
tho  floor  like  wild  beasts.  This  state  of  facts  aroused  the  energy  of  Dr.  Gray's  symi'atlietie 
nature,  and  he  set  about  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  these  unfortunates,  being  heartily 
seconded  by  the  superintendents  of  the  j)oor  throughout  the  State.  Therefore,  in  August,  \^:>'\ 
a  convention  of  superintendents  was  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y".,  "to  consider,  among  other  questions. 
that  of  i)roper  provision  for  the  insane."  Dr.  Gray  addressed  the  convention  on  that  sul'ject, 
and  upon  the  matter  of  tho  removal  of  children  from  the  poorhouses  of  the  State  and  jilaeing 
tbcm  in  public  or  private  asylums  provided  for  the  purpose.  An  adjourned  meeting  was  sul'se 
qucntly  held  iu  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  Dr.  Gray  again  addressed,  and  wliere  measures  were 
further  devised  for  carrying  out  this  great  work.     A  committee  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
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poor  was  fipijointed  to  memorialize  tho  Legislature,  and  to  secure  the  erection  of  other  asylums 
for  the  relief  of  tho  iusaue.  Thus  was  inaugurated  tho  movement,  which  was  steadily  followtd 
up  through  varied  success  and  delay,  for  tho  betterment  of  this  afllictcd  class.  Dr.  Gray  also 
appeared  before  the  Supervisors  of  Oneida  County  to  urge  tho  claims  of  the  helpless  children 
in  the  poorhouses.  It  having  been  said  that  there  was  no  lawful  authority  for  the  removal 
of  such  children  to  orphan  asylums,  he  went  to  Albany,  urged  tho  matter  upon  the  attention  of 
tho  Legislature,  and  so  aroused  tho  interest  of  benevolent  citizens  that  a  law  was  finally  enacted 
and  tho  humane  work  was  at  once  commenced  in  many  counties  in  the  State.  In  1S5T  a  disas- 
trous fire,  which  destroyed  a  portion  of  tho  Asylum,  consumed  all  of  Dr.  Gray's  private  papers, 
and,  among  other  things,  a  large  mass  of  clinical  records  of  careful  observations  of  cases  of  acute 
forms  of  insanity,  both  melancliolia  and  mania.  Ahout  the  tin:e  of  Dr.  Gray's  first  connection 
with  the  Asylum,  the  subjects  of  heating,  ventilation,  and  sewerage  camo  up  for  careful  consid- 
eration, and  into  these  matters  of  hygiene  he  entered  with  zeal  and  vigor,  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Managers.  Tho  work  was  pressed  through  a  series  of  years,  until  in  all  its 
sanitary  arrangements  the  hospital  in  Utica  is  tlio  model  in  tho  State  and  has  nowhere  a  supe- 
rior. During  the  many  years  in  which  Dr.  Gray  was  connected  with  the  Asylum,  and  in  which 
some  fifteen  thousand  or  more  patients  came  under  his  peisonal  observation,  no  ono  probably 
had  given  a  closer  attention  to  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  insanity,  and  no  one  has 
given  evidence  of  sounder  or  more  discriminating  judgment.  Therefore,  as  a  natural  conse-. 
queuce,  ho  was  called  upon  more  frequently  than  any  one  in  the  country  as  an  expert  in  difti- 
cult  criminal  cases,  both  by  tho  courts  and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and,  through  commission, 
by  tho  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  of  tho  Uiiiled  States.  The  most  important  of  these  j 
cases  were  the  trials  of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield.  i 
The  Utica  Insane  Asylum,  under  Dr.  Gray's  management,  took  the  very  first  rank  among  sini- 
ilar  institutions,  whether  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
its  intelligent,  humane,  and  successful  treatment  of  its  patients.  Dr.  Gray  was  a  permanent  j 
member  of  tho  American  Medical  Association ;  a  permanent  member  and  ex-President  of  llie 
Medical  Society  of  the  Stato  of  New  York;  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  tho  Insane;  a  member  and  ex-President  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Oneida  County,  X.  Y . ;  an  honorary  membci-  of  the  Societe  Medico-Psychologique  of  Paris;  an 
honorary  member  of  tho  Societa  Freuiatrica  Italiana;  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  British 
Medico-Psychological  Association.  He  was  a  member  of  the  International  Jledical  Congre.-s,  j 
Philadelphia,  ISTfi,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Section  on  Mental  Diseases,  and  delivered  an 
address  on  "i\Icntal  Hygiene,"  which  was  publislied  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Congress.  Dr.  j 
Gray  received  tho  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Hamilton  College,  Xew  York,  in  I 
1874. 
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LYJ^IAN  J.  TAT^T. 

lA'jrAN  JosiAH  Taft,  a  widely  known  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Worcester,  whose  rise 
from  jioverty -and  obscurity  to  w'=^altli,  position,  and  a  career  of  usefulness,  despite  the  adverse  | 

circunislunces  which  beset  him  in  youth,  merits  more  than  passing  recognition,  was  born  in  ! 

Petersham,  Mass.,  October  10,  IS'29,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Worcester,  February  24,  1S7S.  I 

Tho  family  from  which  his  ancestors  sprang  is  referred  to  in  the  recognized  annals  of  tho  Brit-  j 

ish  peerage  and  baronetage  as  one  of  high  distinction  in  C4reat  Britain,  several  of  its  members 
having  been  honored  in  tho  reigns  of  Queen  Elizahetli  and  King  James,  a  few  becoming  peers.  ; 

In  England  the  spelling  of  the  name  was  Toft;  and  in  Ireland,  where,  according  to  tho  learned  [ 

historian  Abbe  MacGeoghehan,  tho  family  appeared  toward  the  end  of  tho  fifteenth  century  and 
acquired  great  power  and  honor,  it  takes  tho  forms  of  TaatTe,  TafTe,  TalT,  and  Taaf — all  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable;  while  in  Scotland  it  appears  as  Taft.     According  to  the  "Etymological  i 
Dictionary  of  tho  Scottish  Language,"  the  meaning  of  the  namo  Taft  is  "a  messuage,  or  dwell- 
ing and  ground  for  household  uses."     Webster  gives  its  English  meaning  as  "  a  grove  of  trees" ; 
also,  "a  place  where  the  messuage  has  stood."     Most  of  those  bearing  the  namo  in  New  Eng- 
land are  descended  from  Robert  Taft,  a  Scotch  Puritan,  born  about  1640,  who,  during  the 
troublous -times  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Charles  II.  was  king,  fled  from  the  ancestral  ! 
home  in  Scotland  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  England  sought  refugo  from  civil  and  religious  i 
tyranny  in  the  wilds  of  the  new  world,  being  accompanied,  as  it  appears,  bj-  his  wife,  Sarah,  ; 
and  arriving  in  Massachusetts  several  years  previous  to  16S0.     His  brother,  Matthew,  who  had  | 
tarried  iu  tho  Xorth  of  Ireland,  arrived  in  America  in  1728,  and  settled  in  Hopkinton,  JMass.  j 
Ivobert  Taft,  from  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended,  followed  tlio  handicraft  of  car-  1 
ponter  in  tho  New  World,  and  was  evidently  a  man  of  position  and  substance,  for  the  old  town  ; 
records  show  that  as  early  as  1677  ho  was  the  owner  of  a  homestead  of  twenty  acres  near  i 
Braiutree,  Mass.,  which  he  sold  in  1679  for  £S0.     In  the  ensuing  year  ho  bought  from  Col.  i 
U'illiam  Crowe,  paying  therefor  "£90  lawful  money,"  a  forty -acre  house-lot— with  forty  acres  j 
adjoining — in  Mendou,  which,  having  been  depopulated  by  King  Philip's  war,  was  again  being  I 
resorted  to  by  settlers.     During  the  years  of  its'  previous  occupancy  by  tho  white  settler.-?  a  fort  ] 
had  been  built  upon  the  land  thus  acquired  by  Robert  Taft,  which,  iu  consequence,  was  called  j 
Fort  Field.     It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  adjoining  Mendon  Pond,  which  for  years  was  known  as 
Taft's  Pond.     The  homestead  property  is  still  in  possession  of  a  descendant  of  tho  original  owner, 
having  been  passed  along  more  than  two  hundred  years  through  six  generations.     Robert  Taft 
reared  his  five  sons,  viz.,  Thomas,  Robert  Jr.,  Daniel,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  all  born  iu  ilas- 
sachusotts,  as  farmers;    and  ho  jjurchased  and  laid  out  large  tracts  of  laud  for  eacli  of  them. 
Ono  of  his  purchases,  made  from  Paul  Dudley  and  William  Mumford,  in  1713,  and  subj(^ct  to  a 
payment  to  tho  Queen  of  one-fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that  should  be  found  therein,  comprised 
a  tenth  part  of  a  tract  eight  miles  square,  a  portiou  being  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Sutton, 
Mass.     These  possessions  naturally  brought  wealth  and  gave  a  social  standing  to  the  variniis  j 
descendants  of  Robert  Taft,*  among  whom  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  ; 
sketch,  Joel  Taft,  who  was  born  in  U.xbridge,   Mass.,  in  1747—1:8,  and  whose  son  Joel,  liorn  ' 
1766,  malried  Chloe  Fisher  in  1789.     Tho  fourth  and  last  son  of  this  union,  John  Taft— tho 
father  of  Lyman,  was  born  June  22,  1797.     Ho  received  a  good  education,  graduating  at  Die 
New  Salem  Academy;    and  for  somo  years  in  his  early  manhood  taught  scliool  with  bucccss. 
He  married  on  April  IS,  1S26,  Lurenza  Newton,  daughter  of  Josiah  Newton,  a  worthy  resi- 
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deut  of  Hnbbardstown,  JIass.,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  liis  life  followed  fanning  a,  ,i 
pursuit.  IIo  died  at  Petersham,  Mass.,  in  ]bo4,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sous.  Kot  Ic.i.;- 
after  his  death  his  relict  married  Capt.  Sewall  Jloulton  of  Hubbardstown ;  and  with  these  tw,. 
children,  Alouzo  and  Lyman  (or  rather  Josiah,  as  the  latter  was  called  in  his  boyhood,  his  nan^- 
being  Josiah  Lyman,  which  he  afterward  transposed)  went  to  live  in  that  town.  Lyman  sii'n; 
to  have  iuherited  from  his  father  a  marked  tasto  for  books  and  a  craving  for  knowledge.  .\ , 
has  happened  man}'  times  before  and  since,  the  love  of  the  stepfather  was  not  over-strong  for  tlif 
offspring  of  his  wife's  previous  ra.arriage.  Lyman  in  particular  seemed  to  bo  specially  obno.xiou  , 
to  this  gentleman,  doubtless  from  the  very  fact  that  he  loved  learning  and  could  not  bo  drivm 
from  his  beloved  books,  whatever  tho  penalty  incurred.  After  discharging  such  duties  as  f(  li 
to  him  through  the  day  the  boy  was  wont  to  study  by  candlelight,  and  when  forbidden  this  hi.\ 
ury  ho  hied  him  to  the  woods  and  there,  by  the  light  of  flaming  jiine-knots,  escaped  for  a  tini:' 
tho  annoyance  to  which  ho  was  subjected  at  homo.  With  the  close  of  the  single  term  permitted 
him  in  the  district  school  at  Hubbardstown,  ho  found  his  desire  for  knowledge  so  intense  tliat  \ 
nothing  could  appease  it  save  additional  study;  and  to  secure  this  ho  fled  from  homo,  and  niak-  i 
ing  his  way  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Westminster  ho  presented  himself  at  tho  academy  theiv  } 
as  an  apphcant  for  tuition.  His  loving  mother  exercised  lier  good  offices  so  well  that  after  ho  j 
had  made  arrangements  to  pay  for  his  instruction  by  assisting  in  tho  necessary  work  about  the 
academy,  boll-ringing  and  the  like,  he  was  permitted  to  spend  Sundays  at  his  homo,  returniiig 
on  foot  to  the  academy  each  Monday  morning,  carrying  on  his  back  both  his  books  and  provi- 
sions for  tho  coming  week.  Unfortunately  for  the  poor  little  fellow,  tho  severe  strain  to  which 
ho  had  subjected  his  eyes  while  studying  by  firelight  so  affected  them  that  just  as  ho  was 
making  rapid  progress  in  his  Cireek,  after  about  two  years'  academic  instruction,  he  was  forced 
to  desist,  and  for  a  time — so  bad  was  his  condition — he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
sunlight  and  live  in  a  darkened  room  iu  order  to  prevent  himself  from  becoming  blind.  Wlien 
this  course  had  brought  relief  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  improve  his  health  by 
going  to  sea.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  boys  in  Kew  England  to  make  sea  voj-agcs, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  fascinating  pages  of  Richard  Henry  Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast"' — a  classic  with  schoolboys  in  those  days — determined  him  to  accept  this  suggestion.  As 
a  sailor  he  spent  tho  next  two  years  making  voyages  to  South  America  aiid  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
and  improved  his  leisure  on  shipboard  by  tho  study  of  navigation,  which  ho  learned  so  well  that 
ou  his  last  voyage  home,  tho  captain  and  mate  of  his  vessel  having  died  in  Now  Orleans,  he 
assumed  charge  and  command  and  brought  ship,  crew,  and  cargo  safely  to  port.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  his  loved  mother  ho  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  with  his  few  belongings  travelled  on 
foot  to  Worcester.  Here  he  found  employment  (juite  readily;  but  his  eyesight  being  still 
troublesome  it  was  of  a  manual  instead  of  a  clerical  nature.  Ho  was  then  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  in  all  respects  a  likely  young  man.  As  assistant  in  tho  restaurant  iu  tho  railroad 
depot  ho  made  many  friends  from  the  very  first,  and  finding,  as  ho  becan:e  acquainted  with  the 
business,  that  it  held  possibilities  iu  the  way  of  development  and  profit  with  the  growth  ef 
travel  which  compared  favorably  with  other  lines  of  effort,  ho  wisely  concluded  to  remain  in  il ; 
and  in  time  beconn'ng  a  proprietor,  he  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune,  and  with  it  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  juogressive  and  worthy  citizen  and  business  man.  As  his  means  increased  be 
invested  in  real  estate,  piirchasing  at  first  tho  laud  and  building  occupied  by  his  business.  To 
this  lie/iftcrward  added  adjoiuing  property,  and  as  tho  site  was  in  the  heart  of  a  flourishing 
and  growing  city  ho  built  upou  it  a  fine  five-story  structure.  Ho  extended  his  business  so  as 
to  include  the  New  Union  Depot  iu  Worcester;  and  ho  handled  his  investments  in  realty  so 
skilfully  that  in  IStlS,  when  ho  retired  from  active  pursuits,  ho  was  a  comparatively  wenltliy 
man,  and  was  reputed  as  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Worcester.     Upon  his  partners  now  devolved 
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ih"  conduct  cif  tlio  business  ho  had  founded  ;  and  seeking  to  iniiu-oNu  his  healtli  lie  used  much  of 
l,is  leisure  iu  travelling,  visiting  faraons  resorts  in  the  South  and  clsewhei-e,  but  failing  to  find 
Pi'iro  than  temijorarj-  benefit.  In  1S76  ho  disposed  of  all  his  business  interests,  and  two  years 
Liter  died,  as  sincerely  and  widely  regretted  as  any  man  of  his  generation  in  the  city  which  had 
rii  lung  been  his  home  and  the  theatre  of  his  successful  labors.  Although  debarred  from  a 
career  commensurate  with  the  natural  ability  ho  possessed,  by  reason  of  his  compulsory  absti- 
iRiico  from  reading  and  a  certain  weakness  of  body  from  which  he  suffered,  ho  made  a  success 
iif  life;  and  had  his  years  been  prolonged  would  undoubtedly  have  accomjilished  much  of 
moment  for  his  fellow-men.  His  lifo  was  singularly  pure  and  all  his  aspirations  were  noble. 
His  mental  energy  was  remarkable;  and  health  only  was  lacking  to  make  it  productive  of  wide- 
bju-ead  good.  In  early  lifo  a  Congregationalist,  he  chose  in  later  years  to  afliliato  with  tho 
Episcopal  Church,  and  becoming  connected  with  All  Saints'  Church  in  Worcester,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  now  of  New  York  City,  was  then  the  rector,  he  was  chosen  a  vestryman, 
and  in  that  capacity  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work,  a  part  of  which  consisted  in 
helping  to  build  a  new  and  beautifid  edifice  for  tho  use  of  the  congregation.  It  is  still  said  of 
him  that  ho  was  a  "  white-souled"  man;  not  merely  exemplary,  but  unusually  pure  and  good, 
exerting  in  this  manner  far-reaching  influence  in  tho  community  iu  which  his  manhood  was 
spent.  Ho  was  also  a  helpful  man,  and  not  given  to  boasting  of  his  good  deeds.  Brief  as  was 
his  lifo,  it  may  be  truly  called  a  blessing  to  mankind;  for  Dobijity  of  character,  purity  of  pur- 
pose, and  shining  example  havo  ever  a  distinct  value  as  an  incentive  iu  the  struggle  for  highea- 
ideals.  In  tho  resolutions  appended  hereto,  passed  soon  after  his  death  by  a  body  of  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens,  public  tribute  was  made  to  his  worth  in  these  words:  "  To  an  unusual  degree 
Mr.  Taft  mingled  devoutuess  of  spirit  with  strong,  practical  good-sense.  Modest  and  retiring 
to  a  fault,  he  yet  was  never  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  sjicak  out  the  faith  that  was  in  him  when 
occasion  called.  As  a  Christian  nian  ho  merited  and  received  tho  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Kind  to  the  poor,  a  helper  of  the  needy  in  their  distress,  ever  ready  to  respond  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  ability  to  calls  for  help,  ho  failed  not  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  all  things. 
Ho  rests  from  his  labors  and  liis  works  do  follow  him."  On  December  12,  lS5i,  iMr.  Taft  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Kojier,  daughter  of  Eiihraim  and  Eunice  (ilichardson)  Roper,  of  Tem- 
jileton,  Mass.,  her  family  being  one  of  tho  oldest  and  most  respected  in  Worcester  County.  To 
them  were  born  six  children,  viz.,  Marion  Lurcnza,  Ella  Lillie,  Frank  Wilfred,  Walter  Stuart, 
Georgio  Francis,  and  Charles  Lyman,  of  whom  Init  one,  the  second  named,  is  still  living.  Mrs. 
Taft  survives  her  lamented  husband  and  resides  in  Worcester,  where  sho  is  greatly  beloved  for 
her  good  deeds  and  high  Christian  character. 


HORATIO    SEYMOUJi. 

Hon.  Hokatio  Skymouk,  statesman,  five  times  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  twice  elected  to  that  oflSce,  and  the  candidate  of  tho  Democracy  for  President  of 
the  United  States  in  ISHS,  was  born  at  Tompey  Hill,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  ISIO, 
and  died  at  his  home,  Deerfleld,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  ISSG.  His  ancestors  were 
among  tho  earliest  settlers  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  number  of  tho  members  of  the  family  rose 
to  distinction  in  civil  and  military  lifo  both  in  that  and  other  commonwealths.  During  the 
Revolutionary  "War,  Moses  Seymour,  his  grandfather,  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  in  the 
Connecticut  militia  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  An  uncle,  of  tho  same 
name,  was  for  twelve  years  a  Senator  of  tho  United  States  from  Vermont.  A  cousin  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Connecticut  in  Congress  and  on  tho  bench  of  tho  Supreme  Court,  and  an- 
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otlier  cousin  was  Governor  of  the  State  and  United  States  Minister  to  Russia.  Henry  Seymour, 
the  father  of  iloratio,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  married  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Fur- 
man,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Kevolution,  whose  exijloit  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at 
Grotou,  Cona.,  in  ITSI,  n:ade  his  uamo  historical,  and  who  subsequently  lost  his  life  at  thu 
hands  of  a  New  Jersey  Eoyalist.  At  an  early  period  in  his  life  Henry  Seymour  removed  to 
New  York  and  settled  iu  Onondaga  County,  which  at  that  time  was  little  better  than  a  "  liovii- 
ing  wilderness."  Heury  Seymour  accumulated  a  large  property  in  his  new  home,  and  as  the 
population  increased  ho  became  a  leader  iu  the  political  arena  and  represented  his  fellow-citi- 
zens iu  the  State  Assembly  and  Senate.  He  also  served  as  Canal  Commissioner,  member  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment,  and  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. He  always  acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  and,  being  a  man  of  exceeding  vigor  of 
character,  wielded  great  influence  iu  the  councils  of  his  party.  When  Horatio  Sej-raour  was 
but  seven  years  of  ago  his  father  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  shortly  afterward  the  lad  was 
sent  to  a  private  academy,  from  which  ho  entered  Hobart  College,  where  he  remained  until  his 
fifteenth  year.  He  next  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  which 
institution  bo  graduated  with  honor.  Having  determined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  law,  he 
entered  tho  office  of  a  well-known  attorney  in  Utica,  where  among  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
him  was  the  friendship  and  direction  iu  his  studies  of  tho  celebrated  jurists,  Greene  C.  Bronsou 
and  Samuel  Beardsley.  In  duo  time  the  young  student  was  qualified  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  of  Oneida  County.  Settling  permanently  in  Utica,  he 
shortly  afterward  married  the  daughter  of  John  R.  Bleecker,  a  leading  and  wealth)'  citizen  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Seymour's  abilities  were  soon  recognized,  and  he  rapidly  achieved  au  envi- 
able reputation  as  a  lawyer.  Tho  death  of  his  father  about  this  time  made  him  the  possessor 
of  a  vast  landed  estate,  which,  being  cut  up  into  small  lots  and  leased  out  to  farmers,  reciuired  ] 

considerable  supervision.     Mrs.  Seymour  also  inherited  a  large  property,  and  the  care  of  the^o  | 

two  estates  seemed  to  demand  Mr.  Seymour's  entire  attention.     Pie  accordingly  abandoned  his  1- 

profession  and  set  to  work  to  improve  his  newly  acquired  possessions.     It  was  under  Gov.  Wil-  I 

liam  L.  Marcy  that  Mr.  Seymour's  first  public  service  was  performed,  he  having  been  appointed  | 

military  secretary  to  tho  Governor.     The  citizens  of  Utica,  appreciating  his  worth,  elected  him  j 

Mayor  of  that  city  in  ISil,  and  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  and  elected  State  Assembly- 
man by  a  handsome  majority,  and  after  filling  his  term  was  re-elected  three  times.  Being  now- 
fairly  launched  into  politics,  in  which  so  many  of  his  family  and  name  had  already  achieved 
distinction,  ho  ever  afterward  took  active  part  in  tho  political  affairs  of  the  State  and  nation, 
and  iu  time  ranked  among  tho  foremost  leaders  of  his  party.  Graceful  and  dignified  in  bearing, 
upright  in  character,  and  eloquent  in  debate,  he  became  popular  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  lSt5 
was  honored  by  being  elected  Speaker  of  that  body.  Although  he  retired  from  oflice  the  follow- 
ing year,  ho  was  not  inactive  in  politics,  as  he  stumjied  the  State  in  the  interest  of  several  candi- 
dates for  office,  and  for  years  worked  steadily  in  heiialf  of  his  party.  So  earnest  was  his 
devotion,  so  great  his  influence,  and  so  popular  his  name,  that  in  ISoO  ho  received  tho  Demo- 
cratic nomination  fur  Governor  of  New  York.  His  opponent  was  Washington  Hunt,  who  was 
elected  by  a  majoritj'  of  only  2i)2  votes  out  of  a  total  of  42S,90G  polled.  His  defeat  in  this 
campaign  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  some  local  disaffection  in  Troy,  connected  with  an 
excitement  which  prevailed  at  tho  time,  known  as  Anti-rentism.  As  might  be  expected,  this 
defeat  by  such  a  trifling  majority  had  a  dispiriting  effect  on  the  young  statesman.  However, 
iu  1S52  liis  party  again  honored  him  with  tho  gubernatorial  nomination,  and  this  time  ho 
defeated  his  opponent,  who,  as  before,  was  Jlr.  Hunt,  winning  the  election  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  votes.  His  election  seemed  to  augur  permanent  success  for  the 
Democracy,  and  no  man  in  the  State  was  now  so  popular  as  Governor  Seymour.     One  of  tho 
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most  notable  acts  of  his  admiuistralion  was  tho  veto  of  the  "Maiiio  Liquor  Law,"  wljich  had 
l,:l-^^■J  both  branches  of  tho  Legislature,  Governor  Seymour  taking  the  ground  that  it  was 
uMcoiistitutional.  This  at  the  time  was  deemed  a  master-stroke  of  jiolicy  well  calculated  to 
-(rcngthen  the  party;  but  the  quadranguLar  contest  of  lS5i  proved  that  tho  hope  of  permanent 
success  was  not  well  founded.  In  this  campaign  Mr.  Seymour,  who  was  again  tlje  regular 
Di'mucratic  nominee,  was  opposed  by  Myron  H.  Clark,  the  choice  of  tho  Republicans;  Daniel 
Ulhnau,  the  candidate  of  tho  "Know-Nothing"  party;  and  by  liis  old  friend,  Greene  C. 
Bronson,  who  represented  what  was  then  known  as  tho  "Hard -Shell  Democrats."  In  this 
election  about  half  a  million  votes  were  polled,  those  for  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Seymour  far  out- 
numbering those  cast  for  tho  other  two  candidates.  Mr.  Clark  was  elected  over  Mr.  Seymour 
by  only  309  votes.  Mr.  Seymour  now  retired  from  active  public  life  for  two  years;  but  at 
limes,  when  the  need  of  the  best  men  was  felt  by  his  party,  his  name  was  brouglit  prominently 
forward  in  connection  with  nominations  for  ofBces  of  tlie  highest  trust  and  responsibility. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  1S50,  when  he  was  for  a  time  looked  upon  as  the  probable  candi- 
date for  tho  Presidency.  He  now  re-entered  the  field  of  politics  and,  throwing  the  weight  of 
his  influence  and  ability  in  the  scale  of  party,  did  good  service  for  it  and  its  candidates.  lu  tho 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War  -Jlr.  Seymour  performed  efficient  service  in  raising  troops  and  for- 
warding them  to  the  front  in  defence  of  the  Union.  For  some  time  ho  was  Chairman  of  the 
War  Committee  of  his  county.  In  1S02  he  was  for  a  fourth  time  tho  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  moro  than  ten  thousand  votes  over  his 
opponent,  General  James  S.  Wadsworth.  In  his  inaugural  address  in  January,  1S03,  Governor 
Seymoiir  gave  evidence  of  his  loyalty  in  the  following  words:  "  Under  no  circumstances  can  the 
division  of  the  Union  bo  conceded.  We  will  put  forth  every  exertion  of  power;  wo  will  use 
every  policy  of  conciliation;  we  will  guarantee  them  every  right,  every  consideration  demanded 
by  the  Constitution  and  by  that  fraternal  regard  which  must  prevail  in  a  common  country ;  but 
we  can  never  voluntarily  consent  to  the  breaking-iip  of  the  union  of  these  States  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  tho  Constitution."  At  the  time  of  filling  the  quota  of  troops  for  tho  national  defence. 
Governor  Seymour,  feeling  that  the  people  of  tho  lower  part  of  the  State,  who  were  largely 
Democratic,  were  unjusty  treated,  became  involved  in  a  warm  controversy  on  the  subject,  and 
very  spiritedly  opposed  what  he  regarded  as  a  flagrant  injustice.  Through  his  efforts  tho  matter 
.was  more  equitably  adjusted.  During  his  administration  tho  draft  riots  occurred  in  New  York 
City.  Tho  marked  unpopularity  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  national  Government,  in  drafting 
citizens  into  tho  volunteer  army,  culminated  in  an  attempt  at  resistance  to  the  authorities 
which  took  shape. in  a  series  of  riots.  In  this  grave  emergency  Governor  Seymour's  personal 
popularity  as  well  as  his  active  exertions  averted  the  direst  results.  Hastening  from  Albany  to 
the  scene  of  disorder  and  tumult,  his  great  influence  checked  tho  commotion  at  it.s  highest 
pitch.  Promising  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  redress  their  grievances,  he  succeeded  in  peaceably 
dispersing  the  rioters.  Knowing  that  tho  agitators  of  tho  disturbance  were  chiefly  members  of 
the  criminal  classes,  he  took  measures  to  prevent  their  stimulating  further  trouble  by  organiz- 
ing largo  forces  of  loyal  and  respectable  citizens  to  assist  tho  police  in  maintaining  public  order. 
During  his  entire  administration  he  warmly  supported  and  materially  aided  the  Union  cause, 
rendering  at  all  times  tho  most  valuable  assistance  to  tho  National  Government.  In  ISrU  Mr. 
Seymour  was  for  the  fifth  time  nominated  for  tho  olfico  of  Governor  of  New  York,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  being  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand votes.  Again  released  from  oflicial  duties,  Mr.  Seymour  engaged  actively  in  politics.  In 
18G4  ho  presided  over  tho  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  in  IS'lS  over  the 
one  held  m  Now  York,  receiving  from  tho  latter  tho  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  In  this 
canvass  success  attended   the  Republicans,  whose  candidate.   General   Grant,  fresh  from  his 
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triuiniihs  in  tlio  field,  was  at  the  height  of  his  great  popularity.  Governor  Seymour  eiij(.\.,, 
the  highest  respect  of  the  betit  men  of  both  parties.  By  the  Democrats  he  was  especially  1(.\, ,; 
and  honored,  and  could  have,  in  all  probability,  secured  the  Presidential  nomination  in  ]-:■ 
had  he  not  sedulously  prevented  his  friends  bringing  their  efforts  to  boar  in  his  favor.  1ml. . .;, 
had  ho  not  stoutly  and  repeatedly  asserted  that  he  did  not  wish  the  nomination,  it  is  more  tl]:i'i 
probablo  he  would  have  received  it.  Governor  Seymour  was  a  gentleman  of  dignified  person::! 
appearance,  yet  genial  and  kindly  in  manner.  In  social  life  ho  was  greatly  esteemed  for  hi.-; 
high  character  and  acknowledged  virtues.  His  harshest  political  opponents  conceded  his  hon- 
esty of  principle  and  purity  of  conduct.  His  long  experience  in  politics  rendered  him  a  master 
in  the  art,  while  his  eloquence,  force,  and  grace  as  a  public  speaker  made  him  a  power  in  his 
•party  and  secured  for  him  a  host  of  ardent  admirers  and  warm  personal  friends.  Ho  took  a 
deep  interest  in  agriculture,  and  in  ISTo  was  President  of  the  National  Dairymen's  Association. 
In  all  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  his  earni:i 
sympathies  and  efTorts  were  always  enlisted.  The  condition  of  the  criminal  classes  and  llu' 
management  of  prisons  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  served  as  President  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  tho  United  States.  Memorial  services  in  his  honor  were  held  by  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  tho  Capitol  in  Albany,  on  April  1-1,  ISSG.  Tho  Hon. 
Erastus  Brooks,  who  delivered  the  address  on  that  occasion,  thus  spoke  of  Jlr.  Seymour: 

"In  tlio  canvass  for  Governor  Tilden  (187G)  he  had  worked  with  great  diligence.  In  issn 
ho  suffered  from  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  acute  inflannnation  and  escaped  death  only  aft(  i 
the  most  careful  nursing  and  the  wisest  medical  attendance.  Placing  ver}-  much  less  value 
upon  his  own  life  than  was  placed  upon  it  by  his  friends,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  part  in  tho 
canvass  for  General  Hancock,  and  spoke  for  liim  at  Utica,  Canajoharie,  and  finally,  after  a 
most  urgent  appeal,  on  one  of  tho  cold,  stormy,  and  trying  November  days  at  VYatertown. 
He  was  warned  not  to  go  by  his  physician,  but  he  said:  'I  must  go;  for  I  cannot  abandon  my 
friends  in  their  hour  of  need,  even  if  I  die  in  consequence.  .  .  .'  As  the  chief  of  a  great  jiarty 
he  received  as  many  blows  as  any  man  who  ever  held  public  office.  But  nowhere  in  attack  or 
defence  can  you  find  calumny,  coarseness  of  expression,  or  bitterness  of  manner  toward  those 
with  whom  ho  differed.  I  think  1  may  say  in  this  distinguished  presence  and  with  an  assured 
concurrence  of  opinion  from  those  whose  votes  originated  and  directed  this  commemoration  of 
his  life,  character,  services,  and  death,  that  Horatio  Seymour,  in  all  that  words  in  their  best 
sense  mean,  was  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  and  active  Christian.  .  .  .  The  death  of  l\Irs.  Sey- 
mour, twenty  days  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  is  ono  of  those  events  of  life  and  death 
which  in  tho  order  of  an  all-wise  Providence  it  would  bo  unbecoming  in  us  to  question.  We 
pauso  just  here  to  say  that,  for  half  a  century  and  more  united  in  their  lives,  in  the  time  of 
death  they  were  not  long  se])arated.  Tho  spirit  of  tho  manly  man  had  not  long  to  wait  the 
coming  of  the  loving  wife.  Thej-  were  buried  from  the  same  church,  placed  in  tho  same  grave, 
followed  by  the  same  mourners,  and  with  old  age,  infirmity,  the  tired  mind,  the  weary  body, 
the  sickness  unto  death,  who  of  us,  feeling  the  failing  and  fainting  seen  in  the  last  shadows  of 
life,  would  care  to  live  on?  These  two  at  least  were  ready  for  the  summons.  With  them,  to 
die  on  earth  was  to  jeach  immortality  in  Heaven." 
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CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

llov.  Chester  Alax  Arthur,  twenty-first  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
K.-iiificld,  Vt.,  October  o,  1S30,  and  died  in  Kew  York  City,  November  18,  ISSG.  Ho  was  tlio  j 
fifili  cliild  and  first  sou  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  \ 
D.D.,  a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  that  city,  camo  to  Amor-  j 
icui  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession  and  eventually  entered  j 
tlio  Baptist  ministry,  in  which  ho  continued  a  zealous  worker  and  eloquent  jireacher  until  j 
iNiiS,  when  he  retired  and  gave  himself  more  particularly  to  literary  pursuits.  At  Schenectady,  | 
where  he  resided  several  years,  ho  published  a  periodical,  The  Aniiqiutridn.  Ho  also  cum]iiled  j 
an  "Etymological  Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian  Names,"  whicli  sliowed  cimscientiuus  ix-  | 
search.  He  died  at  Newtonville,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1875.  His  wife,  born  Malvina  Stone,  5 
died  January  IG,  ISGO.  Sho  was  a  granddaughter  of  Uriah  Stone,  a  Now  Hampshire  I'ioniei-.  i 
who  died  in  1810;  and  a  daughter  of  Rev.  George  Washington  Stone,  a  MethodLst  clerLiymaii.  j 
When  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  his  wife  and  four  daughters  arrived  at  Fairlield,  the  only  i 
available  place  for  them  to  live  in  was  a  log  house;  and  in  this,  which  the  family  inliabiud  j 
until  a  more  commodious  dwelling  could  be  erected  for  them  by  the  congregation,  .Mr.  Arthur's  | 
son,  the  future  President,  was  born.  The  conditions,  though,  were  not  of  povi^rly.  tnil.  .-uid  \ 
limited  mental  capacity ;  on  the  contrary,  humble  as  was  the  dwelling,  it  was  tlio  luinio  df  a  ! 
cultured  family  circle,  who  had  a  noble  and  well-defined  purpose,  and  an  un-elli-li  devotion  of  j 
the  exalted  profession  to  which  its  head  had  consecrated  his  life.  Chester  Alan  Aithiir  li.id  ] 
the  benefit  in  early  years  of  his  father's  scholarship,  and  was  .so  well  traimd  at  homo  and  at  j 
the  academies  ho  attended  that  when  not  quite  fifteen  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Union  | 
College,  at  Schenectady.  A  robust  lad,  fond  of  sports  and  outdoor  pastimes,  ho  yet  kcjit  up  ! 
with  every  demand  made  by  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  summer  of  1S48  was  gr.-nluated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  was  one  of  six  in  the  class  of  one  hundred  honored  by  elec-  j 
tion  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  the  chief  requisite  for  admission  to  which  is  hi,:,'h  scholar-  j 
ship.  Self-reliant,  he  turned  to  teaching  as  a  means  of  immediate  support,  and  was  so  success- 
ful that  in  a  short  time  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  academy  at  North  Pownal,  j 
Vt.  Five  years  altogether  were  given  to  this  occupation;  hut,  all  the  while,  thu  origin.-d  j 
purpose  of  becoming  a  lawyer  was  steadily  kept  iu  mind,  and  means  wero  hu.-;band'.d  .-md  i 
Blackstone  and  other  authors  read  to  this  end.  Young  Arthur's  father  was  an  avowed  abolition-  \ 
ist,  and  to  his  home  were  welcomed  the  handful  of  individuals  who  in  that  early  day  held  this  j 
advanced  position  on  the  slavery  question.  With  Gerrit  Smith  and  other  associates  he  liad  1 
been  threatened  with  violence  for  his  views  and  efforts.  But  he  j-ielded  nothing,'  and  until  j 
slavery  was  overthrown  he  opposed  it  with  force,  eloquence,  and  ability.  From  his  earliest  \ 
years  young  Arthur  had  heard  discussions  and  debates  at  home  on  this  subject.  Ho  knew  the  i 
earnestness  and  sincerity  of  tho  men  ranged  on  the  side  of  justice  to  the  blacks,  and  in  the 
profession  of  law  he  saw  the  greatest  possible  field  for  usefulness,  not  only  in  this  cause  but  in  I 
public  affairs.  A  former  member  of  Congress  from  Washington  County  was  then  practi:-in,L,'  I 
law  in  New  York  City;  and  to  this  gentlemen,  tho  Hon.  E.  D.  Culver,  a  warm  friend  of  his 
father's,  he  turned  confidently  when,  with  five  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  betook  himself  j 
to  tho  metropolis  to  prepare  for  the  bar.  Mr.  Culver  was  delighted  with  the  lieallhy,  well-  | 
mannered,  amiable  young  man,  took  him  at  once  under  his  wing,  and  when,  in  1^5:'..  ho  was  | 
admitted  to  the  bar,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  firm.  Successfully  launched,  the  young  lawyer  i 
soon  had  opportunity  to  show  his  powers.     Tho  famous  Lemmon  case,  in  which  several  slaves  > 
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touching  at  New  York  on  their  way  from  Virginia  to  Texas  were  freed  by  order  of  the  Su;..- 
rior  Court  of  New  York,  enlisted  the  services  of  the  firm  on  tlio  side  of  the  blacks;  and  Mr. 
Arthur,  as  junior  counsel,  took  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  and  sliared  in  tl,.- 
honors  of  the  victory  when  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  lower  court's  action.  Tli.. 
ablest  counsel  in  the  city  took  part  on  both  sides,  and  the  case  was  watched  with  profound  iniir- 
est  North  and  South.  He  was  more  or  less  conspicuous  in  other  cases  involving  the  secuj'Mi- 
of  civil  rights  for  colored  persons,  and  became  quite  widely  known  as  their  champion.  As  ;i 
Henry  Clay  Whig  he  voted  for  Scott  in  1S52,  and  in  1S50  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Eepublicnii 
Stato  Convention  held  in  New  York.  He  campaigned  earnestly  for  Fremont,  and  during  hi- 
political-  labors  made  the  acquaintance  of  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  then  a  leader  of  distinction  in  Uh 
party.  x\  warm  friend.ship  was  the  result,  which  led  to  closest  relations  during  the  Civil  War. 
Prosperous  in  the  law,  and  seeking  an  outlet  for  his  healthy  e.xuberauce  of  spirits,  Mr.  Arthur 
joined  the  New  York  National  Guard,  took  an  active  part  in  its  reorganization,  and  was  com- 
missioned Judge-Advocate  General  of  the  Second  Brigade.  He  was  a  member  likewise  of 
several  political  clubs,  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  machinery  of  election  by  serving  as 
election  insjiector.  As  a  lieutenant  of  Jlorgan  and  Fenton  he  sustained  Seward  before  the  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Chicago  in  ISOO,  but  with  them  readily  accepted  Lincoln  as  the  Republican 
candidate.  The  party's  great  strength  in  New  York  secured  the  election  of  Morgan  as  Gover- 
nor; and  the  latter's  first  thought  upon  taking  office  seems  to  have  been  for  Arthur,  whom  ho 
called  to  his  side  as  Eugineer-in-Chief  of  the  State  troops,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
and  entrusted  with  the  work  of  inspecting  the  fortification  of  the  State.  It  was  not  inoppor- 
tune. The  Southern  States  had  already  begun  to  secede.  War  was  in  the  air.  During  the 
administration  of  Governor  Morgan  Arthur  remained  constantly  in  service.  His  law  practice 
was  abandoned,  and  every  energy  was  given  to  his  country's  needs."  He  was  the  pivot  upon 
which  turned  the  whole  military  aii'airs  of  the  Empire  State.  At  Albany,  in  New  York  City, 
at  Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  he  was  unremitting  in  his  exertions.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
volunteers  had  to  be  armed,  equipped,  quartered,  and  fed,  and  these  and  many  other  tens  of 
thousands,  passing  through  the  State  on  their  way  to  the  front,  had  to  be  looked  after  and  ex- 
pedited on  their  passage.  Several  times  offers  of  regimental  and  brigade  commands  were  made 
to  General  Arthur,  but  Governor  Morgan  felt  that  he  could  not  spare  him,  and  he  remained  at 
his  post.  Ho  made  friends  everywhere,  for  all  admired  the  genial,  efficient,  and  honorable 
gentleman  who  so  ably  aided  the  Governor  in  loyally  suijporting  the  Federal  authorities. 
Called  from  the  field  to  aid  in  its  deliberations,  ho  was  secretary  and  a  most  efficient  member  of 
the  secret  council  of  loyal  governors  which  met  in  Now  York  in  June,  1S62.  The  absence  of 
hosts  of  Republicans  in  the  field,  and  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
cost  Mr.  Morgan  the  governorship,  and  with  the  advent  of  Soj'mour  General  Arthur  retired, 
followed  hy  the  praise  even  of  his  political  opponents.  He  was  now  settled  in  life,  having  mar- 
ried, in  1850,  Miss  Ellen  Herndon,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  a  daughter  of  that  naval  hero. 
Captain  William  Lewis  Herndon,  whose  noble  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
women  and  children  aboard  his  ill-fated  vessel,  the  United  States  mail  steamer  Central 
America,  which  went  down  in  the  Pacific  in  lSo7,  will  ever  merit  honorable  mention.  Their 
first  child,  William,  was  living;  the  law  offered  a  field  to  restore  his  neglected  fortune,  and  his 
party  never  had  greater  need  of  his  services.  As  he  had  sacrificed  his  practice  to  serve  the  na- 
tion, so  he  sacrificed  the  position  of  counsel  to  the  municipal  department  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, and  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  his  political  principles.  When  the  name 
of  Grant  was  mooted  for  the  Presidsncy  he  went  into  the  movement  to  secure  his  nomination 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  superb  spirit  as  a  leader:  and  as  chairman  of  the  Central  Grant  Club, 
in  New  York  City,  was  the  soul  of  similar  organizations  throughout  the  Northern  States. 
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Under  Graut  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  tbo  port  of  New  York,  a  post  he  greatly  preferred 
to  any  foreign  mission;  and  here,  while  scrupulously  faithful  to  his  duties,  wielded  a  power 
which  was  of  the  highest  advantage  to  his  party.  He  was  the  first  collector  ever  re-appointed 
to  office,  and  entered  upon  his  second  term  of  four  years  with  the  good-will  of  the  whole  business 
community.  But  this  was  merely  of  a  piece  with  all  his  previous  conduct,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, with  all  that  followed.  Arthur  had  matured  in  the  fighting  epoch  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  was  a  nobly  conscientious  man,  and  he  believed  that  so  long  as  an  ofBce-holder  was  compe- 
tent and  faithful,  his  partisanship  was  a  recommendation  while  his  party  was  in  power.  A  new 
cult  had  developed,  however,  in  which  ho  did  not  beheve,  and  he  was  its  first  conspicuous  vic- 
tim ;  for  although  two  commissions  failed  to  find  anything  against  him,  he  was  removed  from 
office  by  President  Hayes,  iu  1S78,  on  alleged  civil-service  grounds.  He  suppressed  a  monster 
petition  for  his  retention  in  office,  and  quietly  resumed  professional  work.  As  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  iu  1S7!)  ho  succeeded  iu  winning  the  campaign  of  that  year.  Two 
years  after  Arthur  had  resigned  the  ijriucipalship  of  the  IS'orth  Pownal  Academy  a  young  man 
named  Garfield  was  appointed  a  teacher  iu  that  institution.  This  young  teacher,  who  had 
covered  him.self  with  glory  in  the  Civil  War  and  had  risen  step  by  step  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  Western  Eepublicans,  was  now  a  bright  light  in  the  national  councils. 
Arthur  early  recognized  his  availability  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  The  result  of  the  Kew 
york  elections  in  1879  placed  Cornell,  the  lieutenant  of  Arthur,  in  the  Governor's  chair,  and 
made  the  way  clear  for  the  ex-collector  to  reach  the  United  States  Senate  in  ISSl,  when  a  va- 
cancy was  to  be  filled.  But  the  Republican  National  Convention  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1880,  and  all  efforts  to  nominate  Grant  having  failed,  Garfield  won  the  selection;  and  Arthur, 
whose  masterly  handling  of  the  New  York  delegation  drew  instant  attention  to  his  ability  as  a 
leader,  was  named  for  the  Vice-Presidency  so  as  to  secure  xvew  York  for  the  ticket.  The 
business  interests  of  the  country  accepted  and  indorsed  these  two  candidates,  and  they  were 
chosen  by  the  people,  receiving  21i  electoral  votes  to  loo  cast  for  Hancock  and  English. 
This  great  honor  came  to  General  Arthur  when  he  was  bowed  in  grief  over  the  death  of 
his  beloved  wife,  who  had  passed  away  on  January  20th  preceding,  leaving  two  children, 
a  son,  Chester  Alan,  and  a  daughter,  Eliza  llerudon.  General  Arthur  grieved  over  this 
loss  till  his  death,  and  a  softness  and  kindliness  and  gravity  came  into  his  nature  which 
comported  well  with  the  lofty  station  he  wa's  soon  called,  so  unexpectedly,  to  fill.  As 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  General  Arthur  obtained  his  first  experience  in  a  legislative 
body.  In  this  as  iu  every  other  position  he  had  filled  he  won  unqualified  approval.  He  sided 
with  his  friends.  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt,  iu  oppo.siug  President  Garfield's  nomination  of 
Judge  Robertson  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ill-advised 
and  uuneces.sary ;  and  although  the  sentiment  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  failed  to  re- 
elect these  two  Senators  after  they  had  resigned,  indorsed  the  President's  views,  Arthur  lost 
none  of  his  prestige.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  General 
Arthur  evinced  a  competent  grasp  of  national  affairs  and  greatly  strengthened  himself  among 
those  who,  previously  regarding  him  as  merely  a  practical  politician,  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  beneath  the  surface.  The  letter  revealed  an  educated,  observing,  practical  man  of 
affairs,  cognizant  of  every  need  of  the  country  at  largo,  and  as  strenuous  as  ever  in  favor  of 
political  justice  to  the  negro.  But  the  assassin's  bullet  which,  on  July  2,  1881,  struck  down 
President  Garfield  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  executive  career,  was  the  means  of  revealing  in 
full  the  true  nobleness  of  soul  of  this  honest  and  patriotic  partisan.  In  the  trying  interval 
between  this  date  and  that  of  the  death  of  Garfield,  September  19,  18S1,  the  Vice-President  dis- 
played manliness,  self-possession,  wisdom,  and  moderation  to  a  degree  which  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  nation.     He  resisted  all  suggestions  that  he  assume  the  higher 
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office,  until  death  made  the  vacancy.  Sworn  in  hy  advice  of  Congress  while  at  his  house  in  Xew 
York,  Bhortly  after  the  report  of  President  Garfield's  death  had  been  received,  he  was  formally 
given  the  oath,  according  to  law,  at  the  Capitol,  in  Washington,  on  the  2L'd,  Chief  Justice 
Waito  administering  it  and  ex-Presidents  Grant  and  Hayes,  with  other  notabilities,  standing 
by.  President  Arthur  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  conditions  he  found.  He  was  sincere  in 
his  exclamation  to  Mrs.  Garfield,  made  when  calling  at  Elberou  to  express  his  condolence;  "God 
knows,  madam,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  President!"  But  ho  filled  the  high  office  with  rare  dignity; 
and  displayed  the  executive  quality  in  a  manner  which  disarmed  criticism.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  loved  for  his  personality.  He  seemed  to  have  been  born  with  the  qualities  of 
king-craft,  for  he  attached  men  to  him  by  the  most  enduring  bond — men,  too,  who  were  in 
many  respects  antipodal  to  each  other.  His  administration  was  unbroken  by  great  events. 
Recognizing  that  a  treaty  could  not  in  honor  be  violated,  he  vetoed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act. 
Believing  that  our  good  offices  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  Latin-American  republics  if 
exerted  to  influence  them  against  frequent  strife,  he  called  the  Peace  Congress  of  1SS2  at  Wash- 
ington, but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result.  At  the  centennial  of  the  Surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  at  Yorktown,  he  ordered  a  salute  to  the  British  flag.  His  tact  and  courtesy  on  all 
occasions  were  noticeable.  No  financial  scandals  occurred  during  his  administration,  and  when 
be  relinquished  his  high  office  to  his  successor,  nothing  but  commendation  was  s])okeu.  Gene- 
ral Arthur's  health  failed  soon  after  his  retirement,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  strain  of  public 
life  had  told  upon  him.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  at  his  modest  home,  123 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HANNIBAL  HAMLIN. 

Hon.  HA^-^'IBAL  Haiiun,  LL.D.,  first  Eepublicau  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  at  Paris,  Oxford  County,  Mo.,  August  27,  1809.  His  ancestors,  of  English  origin, 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  one  of  them,  his  paternal  grandfather, 
was  a  captain  in  the  Continental  army.  Hannibal  received  his  early  education  at  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  was  prepared  for  college  at  Hebron  Academy ;  but,  owing  to 
the  sudden  death  of  his  fatlier,  ho  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  proposed  collegiate  course,  and 
remained  on  the  homestead  farm  during  his  minority.  Early  in  1S30,  however,  shortly  before 
coming  of  age,  he  bought  an  interest  in  a  weekly  newspajier  published  at  Paris,  and  during  his 
connection  with  it  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  printing — frequently  setting  type  at 
the  case  while  not  writing  at  the  desk.  But  in  a  few  months  ho  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
pajier  to  his  partner,  and  began  the  study  of  tbo  law — first  becoming  a  student  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Colt  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  but  completing  his  studies  with 
Doblois  &  Fessenden,  at  Portland,  the  junior  member  of  which  firm,  William  Pitt  Fe.ssenden, 
in  after  years  became  Hamlin's  colleague  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1S33,  after  having 
completed  the  usual  three  years'  course  of  study,  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  on  the  day 
of  his  admission  won  his  first  case — his  legal  opponent  being  a  gentleman  whose  daughter  he 
afterward  married.  Ho  at  once  removed  to  Hampden,  a  town  not  far  from  Bangor,  where  he 
soon  built  up  an  extensive  and  successful  practice,  winning  the  reputation  not  only  of  an  ablo 
and  trustworthy  lawyer,  but  of  a  vigorous  and  effective  speaker  on  all  public  questions  of  the 
day.  Ho  early  cast  his  political  fortune  with  the  Democrats;  and  his  first  entrance  into  public 
life  was  in  1S30,  when  his  constituents  elected  him  to  the  Maine  Legislature — an  honor  which 
was  repeated  each  of  the  four  subsequent  years,  during  three  of  which  ho  was  Speaker  of  the 
House.     In  1840  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  his  district  for  Congress;  but  that  being 
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I 
tlio  year  of  (he  phenomenal  Whig  success,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Harrison,  lio  was 
defeated — b}' only  iiOO  votes,  however,  in  a  total  poll  of  15,000.     In  that  campaign,  ho  intro- 
duced tlie  plan  of  the  joint  canvassing  of  a  district  by  rival  candidates — tho  first  time  that  such     i 
a  mode  of  political  discussion  had  been  adopted  in  j\Iaine.     In  ISiS,  he  again  ran  for  Congress      i 
against  his  former  Whig  competitor,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority;  and  two  years      i 
later  he  was  again  returned,  by  an  increased  vote.     During  both  these  terms  in  Congress  he      ! 
won  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  working  member,  distinguishing  himself  both  by  a  close      j 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  House,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents.     Tie  early      j 
made  known  from  his  seat  in  the  House  his  strong  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  slavery;      j 
and  he  used  to  relate  how  John  Quincy  Adams  came  to  him  after  his  first  speech  on  that  sub-       ; 
ject,  holding  out  his  hand,  exclaiming:  "Light  breaketh  in  the  East,  sir,  light  breaketh  in  tho      1 
East."     During  the  same  session  he  delivered  his  more  famous  speech  in  opposition  to  the  ad-       j 
mission  of  Texas — though,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  measure,  provided  a  part       j 
of  the  territory  could  bo  preserved  to  freedom.     At  the  close  of  his  second  term  in  Congress  he       I 
returned  to  JIaine,  and  was  again  sent  to  the  Legislature.      While  again  serving  as  Speaker  of       i 
that  body  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  beaten — by  a  hair.        ■■ 
This  is  how,  he  says,  his  defeat  came  about:  One  day,  while  sitting  in  tho  Sjicaker's  chair 
during  a  tedious  debate,  he  observed  a  bald  and  dapper  little  man  sitting  in  front  of  him.     Tho        j 
little  gentleman  had  got  himself  up  with  great  care,  having  smoothed  down  his  head  with  poma-        |   . 
tum  till  every  hair  was  straight  and  fast.     Hamlin,  by  way  of  a  joke,  sent  a  page  to  the  littlo        I 
fellow,  informing  him,  with  the  compliments  of  the  Speaker,  that  one  of  tho  hairs  on  the  top  of 
his  head  had  got  out  of  place  and  was  lying  crosswise.     This  angered  the  littlo  man  very  much,        | 
and  he  would  listen  to  no  apology — none  whatever.     And  when,  in  the  following  year,  Hamlin        i 
was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  he  lacked  one  vote  in  the  Legislature — the  vote  of 
the  bald-headed  littlo  gentleman  whom  ho  had  so  thoughtlessly  insulted  the  year  before.     But        j 
in  ISiS,  there  being  a  four  years'  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  occasioned  by  tlie  death         i 
of  Senator  John  Fairchild  of  Maine,  Hamlin  was  again  a  candidate  for  senatorial  honors,  and,         | 
there  being  no  bald-headed  men  in  the  Legislature  hostile  to  the  realization  of  his  aspirations,         i 
he  was  elected  to  servo  out  Fairehild's  term.     In  1S51  ho  was  re-elected  for  tho  full  term  of  six         | 
years,  but  resigned  in  1850  to  become  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Maine.     A         j 
short  time  before  this  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he  had  all         j 
along  acted,  except  on  matters  pertaining  to  slavery.     The  reason  which  he  gave  for  abandon-  j 

iug  tho  Democracy  was  the  ultra  pro-slavery  .spirit  of  tho  platform  on  which  James  Buchanan  j 

had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency.     At  the  time  when  ho  was  nominated  by  tho  Rej)ubli-  \ 

cans  for  Governor,  there  seemed  no  po.ssibility  of  his  election.     Yet  such  was    the  zeal   and  | 

energy  with  which  he  plunged  into  the  contest, — sjieaking  no  less  than  one  hundred  times  dur-  j 

ing  the  campaign,  and  so  great  was  his  strength  and  popularity  with  the  people,  that  he  carried  i 

the  State  by  a  large  majority,  twice  as  large  as  it  had  ever  given  a  candidate  for  Governor.     He  | 

was  inaugurated  in  the  January  following,  but  held  the  executive  chair  less  than  two  months,  j 

resigning  to  accept  the  six-year  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  Maine  Legislature.  In  IS^lO,  having  been  given  the  second  place  on  the  Republican 
ticket  witli  Abraham  Lincoln,  ho  once  more  resigned  from  the  Senate,  but,  by  virtue  of  his 
oflQce  of  Vice-President,  pre.sidcd  over  the  deliberations  of  that  body  from  March  i,  1S61,  to 
March  3,  1S05.  Although  Hamlin  was  in  tho  Senate  at  the  same  time  that  Lincoln  was  in 
the  House,  they  had  never  been  introduced  to  each  other  till  after  the  election  of  November, 
1800.  Hamlin  then  went  on  to  Chicago  to  see  Lincoln,  and  each  recalled  having  heard  tlio 
other  speak  in  Congress.  All  through  Lincoln's  first  administration  the  two  men  were  on  the 
most  friendly  terms;  and  Hamlin  used  to  take  pride  in  mentioning  tho  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
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the  few  Vice-Presidents  that  had  remained  on  terms  of  friendship  with  his  chief  during  nii 
entire  administration.  HamHn  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Lincoln  showed  his  emancipation 
proclamation,  and  here  is  his  account  of  how  it  came  about: 

"  One  day  I  called  at  the  White  House,  and  when  I  was  about  to  leave  he  said  to  mo :  'Ham- 
lin, when  do  you  start  for  home?'  'To-day.'  'No,  sir. '  'Yes,  sir. '  'No,  sir. '  'Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  you  have  any  commands  for  me,  of  course  I  will  stay.'  'I  have  commands  for  you.  I 
want  you  to  go  with  mo  to  the  Soldiers'  Homo  to-night.  I  have  something  to  show  you.'  We 
went  to  Iho  Soldiers'  Homo  that  night,  and  after  tea  he  said:  'Hamlin,  you  have  often  urged 
me  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation.  I  am  about  to  do  it.  I  have  it  here,  and  you 
will  be  the  fir.st  person  to  see  it. '  Then  he  asked  mo  to  make  suggestions  and  corrections  as  he 
wont  along — a  most  delicate  task  to  do,  as  every  man  loves  his  own  child  best.  I  suggested  the 
change  of  a  single  word,  saying:  'Now,  Mr.  President,  isn't  that  your  idea.'  Ho  answered, 
'Yes,'  and  changed  it.  I  made  three  suggestions,  and  he  adopted  two  of  them.  My  object  in 
alluding  to  this  incident  is  to  show  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  the  proclamation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  himself." 

During  his  entire  career  in  the  Senate  before  the  war,  Mr.  Hamlin  was  especially  bold  and 
vigorous  iu  the  advocacy  of  free-soil  principles — free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. And  to  him,  rather  than  to  Wilmot,  was  duo  the  honor  of  passing  the  famous  Wilmot 
Proviso.  On  the  day  on  which  the  measure  was  to  be  brought  up,  Wilmot,  its  mover,  was 
unexpectedly  absent,  and  this  caused,  for  the  moment,  great  discouragement  and  demoraliza- 
tion among  its  friends.  But  Hamliu,  though  not  in  charge  of  the  matter  in  Wilmot's  absence, 
nor  iu  any  wise  responsible  for  its  defeat,  boldly  took  the  floor  and  secured  its  passage  by  the 
vote  of  115  to  106.  Soon  after  Andrew  Johnson  became  President  he  appointed  Hamliu  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  Boston ;  but  this  position  the  latter  resigned  in  little  more  than  a  year — his 
reasons  therefor  being  that  his  views  on  reconstruction  were  not  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
President.  In  ISC'J  Hamlin  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and,  by  successive 
re-elections,  remained  a  member  of  that  body  till  ISSl,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  Minister  to  Spain;  but  tliis  ofQco  he  held  only  about  a  year,  and  then  retired  from  public  life. 
Mr.  Hamliu  received  tho  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Colby  University,  formerly  Waterville  Col- 
lege, of  which  institution  ho  had  been  a  trustee  for  twenty  years.  From  ISCl  to  ISOo  he  was 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  was  reappointed  in  ISTO,  and  held  the  post  for  twelve 
years,  during  which  term  he  became  Dean  of  the' Board  of  Overseers.  His  last  appearance  in 
public  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  tho  Eepublican  Club.  He  there  made  a  speech  which  closed 
with  these  words: 

"Time  has  not  staled  nor  custom  cloyed  my  love  for  tho  great  Republican  party;  and  I  am 
grieved  when  I  am  compelled  to  stand  here  and  speak  of  recent  national  legislation.  It  has  cast 
a  shade  of  sadness  over  these  latter  days  of  my  life.  The  treachery,  the  dishonest  practice,  and 
the  degraded  condition  of  some  of  our  Senators  have  appalled  me." 

He  was  generally  a  pleasant  and  genial  man,  but  sometimes,  under  spur  of  public  duty, 
was  a  little  inclined  to  bo  unceremonial.  In  tho  spring  following  the  Presidential  election  of 
186-t,  when  the  electoral  votes  of  the  several  States  were  brought  to  Washington  and  deposited 
with  the  Vice-President,  the  duty  of  delivering  that  of  Now  Jersey  fell  upon  a  more  or  less 
ritualistic  gentleman,  who  hired  a  special  train,  filled  it  with  guests,  and  went  on  to  tho  capital. 
The  next  day  he  appeared  iu  tho  Vice-President's  room  with  his  followers,  and  said:  "I  have 
the  honor,  sir,  to  deliver  to  you  the  electoral  vote  of  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey,  sir,  casts  nine 
electoral  votes  for  that  splendid  soldier  and  patriot,  George  B.  McClellan.  for  President.  New 
Jersey,  sir,  casts  nine  electoral  votes  for  that  eminent  statesman  and  gentleman,  George  H. 
Pendleton,  for  Vice-President."     "  The  devil  she  does !"  exclaimed  the  matter-of-fact  Hamlin,  as 
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t  ,•  wt-nt  on  with  his  writing.  The  polislied  ami  ritualistic  Jersey  statesman,  with  liis  retainers, 
t..wi-d  low  and  retired.  In  personal  appearance  ilr.  Hamlin  was  a  straight,  athletic-looking 
iiKiii,  almost  as  dark  as  an  Indian;  and  it  is  an  amusing  fact  that  in  the  exciting  campaign  of 
1 5.;i.i  the  storj-  was  widely  circulated  at  the  South  that  he  was  a  mulatto,  whom  the  Eepublicans 
li:id  put  on  the  ticket  with  Lincoln  in  order  to  incite  the  slaves  to  rebellion!  Ho  had  one  eccen- 
[fjcity—that  of  never  wearing  an  overcoat.  His  straight  swallow-tail  had  warmth  enough  for 
liini,  even  under  decidedly  uutropical  conditions;  and  he  could  not  understand  why  younger 
and  more  vigorous  men  had  to  bundle  themselves  up  to  avoid  freezing  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Hamliu  was  not  renominated  with  Lincoln,  though  it  was  the  lattcr's  wish  that  ho  should  be, 
and  Hamlin's  friends  always  claimed  that  his  failure  before  the  National  Convention  was  owing 
to  a  blunder — the  vote  of  Iowa  having  gone  for  Johnson  when  in  reality  it  should  have  been 
counted  for  Hamlin.  But  it  must  be  remembei-ed  that  there  was,  among  the  prominent  leaders 
of  tlio  party,  a  strong  feeling  that  a  Southern  Unionist  should  be  represented  on  the  ticket — thus 
refuting  the  assertions  of  the  Democrats  that  the  Eepublican  party  stood  fui-  nothing  but  ex- 
treme radicalism  and  sectionalism.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  had  Hamlin  been  renomi- 
nated and  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  there  would  have  been  no  subsequent  impeachment  of 
llio  executive  "  for  high  crim"es  and  misdemeanors."  Jlr.  Lincoln,  after  his  second  election, 
offered  Hamlin  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  After 
1SS3  Mr.  Hamlin  remained  quietly  at  home,  taking  little  active  interest  in  public  affairs — the 
only  exception  being  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  campaign  of  ISSi.  His  last  public  appear- 
ance was  at  the  Lincoln  dinner  of  the  Republican  Club  of  New  York,  in  February,  1S91.  On 
that  occasion  ho  said  ho  had  a  farewell  message  to  deliver,  which  was,  that  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  always  be  observed  as  a  national  holiday.     He  died  July  4,  1891. 


ISAAC  E.  TAYLOB. 

Isaac  E.  Taylor,  M.D.,  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  physicians  and  teachers,  the 
founder  of  Bellevuo  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  City,  and  for  many  years  President  of 
that  institution,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  25,  1S12,  in  a  mansion  which  during  the 
Revolution  had  for  a  time  been  the  residence  of  Gen.  George  Washington.  His  parents  were 
William  and  Mary  Taylor,  natives  of  Cambridge,  England,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1797 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  In  his  early  years  Isaac  E.  Taylor  attended  a  boarding-school  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  a  thorough  primary  education.  He  was  next 
prepared  for  college  under  private  tutors  at  home,  and  in  1820  he  entered  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  which,  after  the  customary  period  of  study,  he  was  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  During  his  college  term  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  midwifery.  Immediately  after 
graduation  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  for  a  period  of  two  years  devoted 
himself  to  that  subject.  Ho  then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  entered  the  office  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  Othniel  H.  Taylor,  at  that  time  practising  in  Philadelphia.  He  also  attended  the 
regular  course  in  tho  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1834  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  him  by  that  institution.  In  1832,  during  tho 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  ably  assisted  his  brother,  who  was  physician-in- 
cliief  to  one  of  the  ten  epidemic  hospitals  in  that  city.  In  1835  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Mary, 
daughter  of  Stuart  Mollen,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  York  City,  and  became  a.s.'iociatcd 
with  his  father-in-law  in  connection  with  branch  houses  in  five  of  the  largest  Southern  cities. 
Business  pursuits,  however,  did  not  prove  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  in  1839  ho  abandoned 
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mercaiitilo  life  and  relurued  to  the  labor  of  his  choice.  Ho  commenced  the  practice  of  medii  ;:  ,. 
in  New  York,  and  became  connected  with  the  City  and  Eastern  dispensaries.  The  folluwu..- 
year  he  went  to  Europe,  travelled  extensively,  and  visited  all  points  of  interest  to  the  voy.-i.-.  .■ 
and  profe.5sional  tourist,  paying  special  attention  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  Dublin.  Kutur: 
ing  to  America  in  ISil,  he  became  reassociated  with  the  City  and  Eastern  dispensaries,  ai.  ■ 
also  connected  with  the  Northern  and  Demilt  dispensaries  as  attending  physician,  having  char.;.- 
in  each  of  the  departments  of  diseases  of  women.  During  his  connection  with  the  dispcnsaii.  -. 
he  instituted  a  system  of  clinical  instruction  in  his  special  department,  being  the  first  Amcrici:; 
physician  to  take  this  important  step,  and,  although  Lis  private  classes  were  a  decided  inno\M 
tion,  they  speedily  became  popular,  and,  demonstrating  the  value  of  this  method  of  teachin-. 
paved  the  way  to  its  more  general  adoptiou,  thereby  rendering  an  almost  incalculable  service  t  . 
medical  progress.  Dr.  Taylor  was  among  the  first,  possibly  himself  the  very  first,  in  Amerii.i 
to  employ  the  speculum  in  diseases  of  women.  His  paper  "  On  the  Diseases  of  Females  am! 
Nervous  Diseases  treated  in  the  City  Dispensary,"  read  by  him  in  November,  1840,  before  ti.fi 
New  York  Jledical  and  Surgical  Society,  was  among  the  first  in  which  mention  was  made  c.i 
this  instrument  and  its  employment  advocated.  This  paper  awakened  no  small  degree  of  inter- 
est at  the  time  and  was  subsequently  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Si'.r- 
gerij  for  IS-il.  Dr.  Taylor  was  connected  with  the  dispensaries  for  seven  years,  and  in  addition 
to  this  practice  he  served  two  years  ou  the  visiting  staft"  of  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.  In 
1851  Dr.  Taylor,  who.?o  appointment  had  been  favorably  entertained  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
at  a  previous  period,  was  elected  Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital  by  the  "Board  of  Governor.'^," 
a  body  which  at  that  time  administei-ed  the  charities  of  New  York.  In  April,  1800,  this  Board 
was  superseded  by  the  Board  of  Commissionej-s  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  and  at  tljo 
request  of  these  Commissioners  a  committee  from  the  Jledical  Board  of  Bellevue  Hospital  was 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  various  institutions  situated  upon  the  islands  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Commission.  This  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  chair- 
man, and  Dr.  James  R.  Wood.  For  some  time  previous  Dr.  Taylor  had  been  strongly  impresbed 
by  the  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  afforded  by  the  Bellevue  and  Blackwell's 
Island  hospitals,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  establishing  in  connection  therewith  a  wUege  of  mtdi- 
cine  which  lie  saw  must  inevitably  assume  the  leadership  in  medical  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  submitted  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  committee  above  mentioned  contained 
the  first  suggestions  of  a  distinct  school  of  medicine  in  connection  with  these  institutions.  To 
him,  therefore,  must  bo  ascribed  the  credit  of  first  formally  preparing  and  ofi^icially  urging  the 
foundation  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  Dr.  Taylor's  report  received  the  appro\  al 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  he  drew  up  a  charter  on  January  1,  ISCl,  which  was  read  to  the 
Commissioners  and  the  trustees  named.  Tho  charter  was  then  presented  in  due  form  to  the 
Legislature,  and  ou  the  30th  of  March  following  the  Commissioners  accorded  to  tho  Medical 
Board  permission  to  erect  a  college  building  upon  the  hospital  grounds,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  faculty,  consisting  of  many  of  the  most  famous  physicians  of  New  York,  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  Dr.  Taylor  as  President  and  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  McCready  as  Secre- 
tary. The  first  exercises  of  tho  newly  formed  school  were  given  during  the  months  of  A]iril 
and  May,  1801,  and  no  less  than  two  hundred  practitioners  of  medicine  attended  these  courses. 
Tho  immense  advantages  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  foreseen  would  attend  the  foundation  of  this 
school  were  immediately  apparent,  and  speedily  attracted  tho  attention  of  those  seeking  a  medi- 
cal education.  The  growth  and  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  this  great  institution  need  not  be 
recounted  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  becamo  and  continues  to  bo  known  tho  world  over  as  one 
of  tho  most  famous  medical  colleges  of  tho  age.  In  April,  1807,  Dr.  Taylor  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  President,  as  tho  practice  of  his  profession  required  his  attention  more  than  he  had  been 
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;iMi"  to  givo  to  it  consequent  on  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  establishing  the  college.  But  the 
f.ifulty,  unwilling  to  lose  so  valued  a  member,  declined  to  accept  the  resignation,  but  lightened 
his  duties  by  electing  him  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dicn.     This  apppointment  ho  lield  for  many  years,  continuing  also  as  President  of  the  Faculty,  i 

to  wliich  he  was  elected  at  the  organization  of  the  college.  Dr.  Taylor  took  a  special  pride  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  its  brilliant  success  may  well  bo  regarded  as  the  grandest 
acliicvement  of  his  professional  life.  During  his  long  professional  career  his  practice  was 
chiefly  confined  to  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women,  and  as  an  obstetrician  and  gyna3cologist  i 

lie  occupied  a  foremost  place  among  American  practitioners.     As  a  lecturer  his  stylo  was  eas)'  i 

and  flowing,  evincing  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  was  usually  one  of  his  special-  | 

ties.     He  was  esjiecially  fond  of  detail  and  minutifo,  but  was  always  interesting  and  invariably  i 

Biicceeded  in  conveying  his  precise  meaning  to  the  listener.     On  several  occasions  the  leading  \ 

ruorabers  of  the  medical  profession  united  to  testify  in  an  appropriate  manner  their  appreciation  i 

of  Dr.  Taylor's  worth  and  the  respect  and  affection  they  felt  toward  him.     On  one  of  these  j 

occasions,  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Eurojx)  in  the  fall  of  1872,  the  elite  of  the  profession  ex-  i 

tended  him  a  complimentary  dinner.     The  affair  took  jilace  at  Delmonico's  on  the  13tli  of  Octo-  I 

ber,  and  is  memorable  as  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  gatherings  of  medical  celebrities  ever  I 

held  in  Kow  York  City.  On  the  return  of  Dr.  Taylor  from  his  European  trip,  toward  the  close 
of  1ST3,  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  him  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  ' 

College,  of  which  ho  was  President.     In  the  course  of  his  professional  career  Dr.  Taylor  made  i 

a  number  of  valuable  discoveries,  many  of  which  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  \ 

in-ogress  of  medical  science.     He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  subject  of  obstetrical  ausculta-  | 

tion,  and  to  him  was  also  ascribed  the  credit  of  introducing  as  early  as  1S39  the  use  of  hypoder-  j 

inic  injections  of  morphine  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  etc.     In  1813  he  edited  an  American  j 

edition  of  a  work  on  auscultation,  unfolding  in  an  appendix  the  views  entertained  by  Cazeaux  j 

and  Stoltz.     In  1S52,  however,  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  prove  the  non-shortening  of  the  cer-  j 

vix  uteri  during  gestation  up  to  the  time  of  labor,  and  thus  to  overthrow  the  opinions  held  on  ! 

this  subject  for  cei:turies  by  the  ablest  physicians,  as  well  as  successfully  to  controvert  the  views  j 

entertained  by  the  distinguished  obstetricians  just  named.     Di'.  Taylor  enriclied  the  literature  j 

of  his  profession  by  a  number  of  valuable  monograpJis  on  medical  subjects,  which  embodied  the  i 

results  of  a  long  and  successful  practice.     The  greater  part  of  his  writings  related  to  the  special-  .  i 

ties  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  in  which  he  was  esteemed  a  high  authority,  and  have  exerted 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  those  departments.  The  following  are 
the  titles  of  some  of  his  important  works:  "Remarks  on  the  Use  of  Liquor  Ilydriodato  of  Arsenic 
in  Cutaneous  and  Uterine  Diseases,"  American  Journal  of  Hie  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1843;  j 

''Reports  on  Cases  of  Aphonia  and  Syphilitic  Ulceration  of  the  Larynx,  Treated  by  the  Sponge  | 

Probang  with  Solution  of  Kitrato  of  Silver,"  New  York  Journal  of  Collateral  Sciences,  May,  j 

1845;  "A  Paper  on  Protrusion  of  the  Eye,  Resulting  from  Rheumatic  Inflammation  of  tlio  I 

Tunica  Vaginalis  Oculi,"  New  York  Medical  Times,  June,  1S45;  "An  Article  on  Protrusion  of  j 

the  Eye  or  Exophthalmus,  and  Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  as  a  Sequence  of  Ana-mia,"  | 

New  York  Medical  Times,  December,  1S52;  "A  Monograph  on  the  Sunburnt  Appearance  of  the  I 

Skin,  as  an  Early  Diagnostic  Sign  of  the  Su])rarenal  Capsule  Disease,"  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine,  September,  1S50;  "  Case  of  Labor  with  Anteversion  of  the  Uterus  in  that  State,"  New 
York  Medical  Times,  September,  185G;  "Two  Successful  Cases  of  Recto-Vaginal  Fistula,  Cured 
by  a  New  Operation,"  New  York  Medical  Times,  1S50;  "Remarks  on  a  Case  of  Regurgitation 
of  the  Stomach,  Successfully  Treated  by  the  Inhalation  of  Chloroform,"  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine,  November,  1S5C;  "Observations  on  the  Non-Shortening  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  to  the 
Full  Term  of  Gestation,"  American  Medical  Times,  June,  1862;  "^Procidentia  Uteri  of  Fifteen 
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Years'  Standing  Successfully  Treated  by  Being  Eeplaced,  Sbowiug  the  Error  of  the  So-C'all.-! 
Hypertrophies  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  which  is  Only  an  Eversion  of  the  Cervix,"  New  York  Stat. 
Medical  Transactions,  1SG4;  "Facts  in  Eelation  to  Placenta  I'r.'ovia,  with  a  Review  of  the  Va- 
rious Opinions  Respecting  its  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment,"  Transactioiib 
of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society;  "Recto- Vaginal  and  Recto-Labial  Fistula — a  New 
Method  of  Operating  for  their  Cure,"  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
1S*>G;  "On  the  Spontaneous  and  Artificfal  Delivery  of  the  Child  in  Face  Presentations,  witli  the 
Chin  Posteriorly,"  read  before  the  Medical  Journal  Association,  June  IS,  1S09;  "On  Rheuma- 
tism of  the  Utei'us  and  the  Ovaria,"  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1845;  "A  Monograph 
on  Amputation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  in  Certain  Forms  of  Procidentia  and  in  Complete  Eveision  of 
the  Cervix  Uteri,"  Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Report,  IStiiJ;  "A  Monograph  on  the  Mcch 
anism  of  Spontaneous  Active  Uterine  Inversion,  and  tho  Reduction  of  a  Case  of  Complete  Ever- 
sion by  the  Combined  Rectal  and  Vaginal  Taxis,"  New  York  Medical  Journcd,  May,  1&72;  "A 
Paper  on  tho  Physiological  Lengthening  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  Before,  During,  and  After  Labor," 
read  before  tho  Medical  Journal  Association,  February,  IST-i;  "What  is  the  Best  Treatment  in 
Contracted  Pelves,  Ranging  from  Two  and  a  Half  to  Four  Inches,"  read  before  tho  Academy  of 
Medicine,  September,  1$75;  "Is  Craniotomy,  Cephalotripsy,  or  Cranioclasm  Preferable  to  the 
Csesarean  Section  in  Pelves  Ranging  from  One  and  a  Half  to  Two  and  a  Half  Inches?"  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Jlay  '2,  ISTC.  Appended  is  a  list  of  the  medical  societies  and 
institutions  with  which  Dr.  Taylor  was  or  had  been  connected  at  the  time  of  his  death :  Perma- 
nent member  of  American  Medical  Association ;  permanent  member  of  the  Now  York  State 
Medical  Society;  President  New  York  County  Society,  ISCi;  VHce-President  1S08  and  ISTT; 
President  New  York  .Medical  Journal  Association,  ISC!)  and  1S70;  President  Obstetrical  Sec- 
tion, New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1S56,  1870,  and  1S77;  Vice-President  of  the  Academy, 
ISCt-CS;  Trustee  1S72  to  1SS3;  Vice-President  Widows  and  Orphans' Society  of  Medical  Men, 
1874  to  1S77;  President  Bureau  of  Jledical  and  Surgical  Relief  to  Bellevue  Hospital  of  the  Con- 
sulting Board  for  1  SCO ;  President  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  for  1801;  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  for  ISGS;  Attending  Physician  to 
Bellevue  Hospital  from  lSo2  to  1S70;  President  Medical  Board  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  from  1S08 
to]S7C;  Consulting  Physician  to  same,  1870;  Attending  Obstetrical  Physician  to  the  Charity 
Hospital,  from  1801  to  1874,  and  President  of  the  Medical  Board  from  1800  to  1802,  Consulting 
Physician  to  same  for  1872;  President  Consulting  Board  of  Infants'  Hospital,  Randall's  Island, 
from  1871  to  1870;  Obstetrical  Physician  to  the  ]\Iaternity  (B.  J.),  1S7C;  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Obstetrical  Societies  of  Berlin,  Boston,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Philadelphia;  honorary 
member  of  the  !Mcdical  Society  of  Christiania,  Norway;  member  and  Vice-President  of  tho 
American  Gyurocological  Society,  etc.     Dr.  Taylor  died  at  his  homo  in  New  York  City  in  1889. 
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DAVID    SALOMON. 

Colonel  David  Saloiiox,  an  American  fmaucier,  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  May  21, 
IfiO,  and  after  an  active  and  highly  creditable,  business  career  in  both  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States  died  in  his  native  city  on  May  22,  1S75.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he 
aotfd  as  the  financial  agent  at  New  York  for  the  great  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  system,  and,  but 
fur  his  death  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  55,  he  must  have  achieved  a  place  of  unusual  dis- 
tinction among  financiers  and  economists.  The  American  branch  of  his  familj  was  founded  by 
his  grandfather,  Haym  Salomon,  who  came  to  America  in  colonial  times,  and  had  already 
j^;iincd  wealth  and  a  position  of  enviable  prominence  as  a  merchant  of  high  standing  and  citizen 
of  great  public  spirit  when  the  Kevolution  began.  A  native  of  Poland,  of  Portuguese  descent, 
and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  such  noble  patriots  as  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  he  had  known  the 
opjiressions  of  his  own  unhappy  country  and  imbibed  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  hatred  of  dynastic 
institutions  which  extensive  travel  in  other  European  countries  did  but  intensify,  and  thus,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found  him  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
colonial  cause  and  his  purse  ever  open  to  the  needs  of  his  adopted  government  and  countrymen. 
His  zeal  was  soon  to  cost  him  his  liberty,  for,  upon  the  British  occupation  of  New  York,  llaym 
Salomon  was  seized  by  Lord  Howe's  direction  and  thrown  into  that  wretched  and  crowded  jail, 
"the  Provost."  From  there,  however,  he  ultimately  escaped  and  fled  to  Philadelphia,  where  ho 
was  able  actively  to  resume  business,  and  from  thenceforward,  by  means  of  In's  generosity,  fer- 
tility in  expedients,  and  soundness  of  financial  views,  to  render  to  the  colonists  the  most  signal 
assistance.  Indeed,  so  much  did  he  hold  his  fortune  at  the  disposal  of  tho  Government  and  its 
distinguished  defenders  that  befoi'e  peace  was  concluded  he  had  advanced  to  them  the  then  vast 
sum  of  8700,000,  and  which  comprehended,  in  fact,  nearly  if  not  quite  his  entire  fortune. 
While  residing  at  Philadelphia  he  was  married  to  Eachel  Franks,  sister  of  Colonel  Isaac  Franks, 
a  Kevolutionary  officer  of  distinction,  and  of  Mayer  Isaac  Franks,  later  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  The  condition  of  tho  Government's  finances  as  well  also  as  of  those  of 
individuals  during  and  immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War  was  almost  so  chaotic  that 
when  Haym  Salomon  died  suddenly  in  1784,  he  left  his  affairs  necessarily  much  involved,  and 
his  young  widow  and  infant  children  almost  without  resources.  Her  unfamiliarity  with  busi- 
ness, together  with  the  monetary  situation  at  that  time,  prevented  her  ever  securing  even  a  par- 
tial repayment  of  the  fortune  which  her  husband  had  advanced.  Alexander  Ilamiltou,  writing 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  war  to  Robert  Morris,  says  that  "it  is  by  restoring  public  credit, 
not  by  gaining  battles,  that  we  are  finally  to  gain  our  object."  Judged  by  such  a  standard 
America  found  in  Haym  Salomon  a  champion  equalled  by  few,  for  to  the  Government's  aid 
he  brought  not  only  all  his  wealth  but  a  financial  insight  which  for  clearness  and  depth  was 
little  surpassed  by  that  of  those  two  great  masters  of  finance,  Hamilton  and  Morris  themselves. 
Of  the  children  left  by  Haym  Salomon,  Ezekiel,  the  elder,  for  some  time  Purser  in  tho 
United  States  navy,  died  in  1S22  while  holding  the  responsible  position  of  Cashier  of  the  New 
Orleans  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Haym  M.,  the  younger  son  and  father  of  tho  sub- 
ject of  this  biography,  established  himself  in  the  mercantile  business  in  New  York  City,  where 
ho  was  married  to  Ella,  daughter  of  Jacob  Hart,  and  reared  a  large  family.  This  Jacob  Hart, 
a  Hebrew  of  German  birth  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1775,  and  became  a  prominent  mer- 
chant of  Baltimore,  is  mentioned  in  the  secret  journals  of  the  Continental  Congress  as  having 
headed  a  subscription  of  tho  Baltimore  merchants  by  which  a  sum  of  two  thousand  guineas 
was  raised  for  the  relief  of  a  detachment  of  the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  Lafa- 
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yette,  then  passing  through  that  city,— a  timely  service  which  Congress  afterward  repaid  ni: ; 
further  recognized  by  resolutions  of  thanks.  The  Saturday  Courier,  Philadelpiiia,  Saturda\. 
October  30,  lS-i7,  under  the  heading  of  " Kevolutionary  Biography"  and  "Financiers  of  t!;. 
Revolution,"  thus  refers  to  Mr.  Haym  M.  Salomon :  "Mr.  Salomon  was  formerly  distinguish..,: 
as  a  leading  man  in  the  movement  of  early  politicians  and  author  of  several  articles  on  tl:.- 
constitutional  jirinciples  of  American  legislation.  He  was  also  one  of  the  last  united  .'Geuenil 
Eepublican  Committee,'  which  counted  among  its  men  the  Hon.  Henry  Meigs,  M.C.,  Hon. 
Jonathan  Thompson,  Hon.  Stephen  Allen,  Hon.  Peter  Stagg,  Colonel  Todd,  Hon.  Peter  Sharji, 
M.C.,"  etc.,  etc.  A  man  of  keen  intellect  and  wide  information,  though  essentially  a  man  of 
affairs,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  observances  of  his  ancient 
faith,  and  a  devotion  to  principle,  which  no  prospect  of  wordly  advantage  could  lessen.  In 
ISii,  having  through  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  children  gathered  the  evidence  proving  his  claim 
against  the  Government  for  the  advances  made  to  it  by  his  father,  he  abandoned  business  in 
New  York  and  devoted  his  energies  to  recovering  the  fortune  of  which  his  family  had  so  long 
been  deprived.  While  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  confidence  of  Madison,  Webster,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  other  great  Americans  of  his  time,  and  though  his  claims  were  repeatedly  reported 
on  favorably  b}'  committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  a  united  action  taking  the  form  of 
legislation  was  never  secured  by  liim.  In  the  report  filed  in  the  Senate  during  the  twenty- 
ninth  Congress,  it  was  said;  "From  the  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  committee,  the  patri- 
otic devotion  of  Haym  Salomon  to  the  cause  of  the  American  Independence  cannot,  in  their 
judgment,  be  questioned.  The  proof  of  his  eminent  character  and  standing  as  a  citizen  and 
merchant  is  very  clear  and  abundant."  Further  in  the  report,  the  committee  found  Mr.  Salo- 
mon to  have  been  '■' Ihe  negotiator  of  all  the  tear  subsidies  obtained  from  France  and  Holland, 
which  he  indorsed  and  sold  in  bills  to  the  merchants  in  America,  at  a  credit  of  two  or  three 
months  on  liis  own  personal  security."  Similar  assistance  by  Robert  Morris  won  for  him  the 
imperishable  gratitude  of  his  country.     In  the  same  report  it  was  also  stated : 

"The  committee,  from  the  evidence  before  them,  are  induced  to  consider  Haym  Salomon  as 
one  of  the  truest  and  most  efficient  friends  of  the  country  in  a  very  critical  period  of  its  history 
and  when  its  pecuniary  resources  ircre  few  and  its  difficulties  many  and  j^i'essing.  He  seems 
to  have  trusted  implicitly  to  the  national  honor;  and  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lafaj'ette  and  others,  the  nation  ought  to  be  liberal  in  their  indemnity  to  a 
son  of  an  early  benefactor  in  the  day  of  its  prosperity. 

"  France  in  the  most  pressing  times  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle  redeemed  her  papoi' 
obligations  by  means  of  tlio  public  domain ;  and  generation  after  generation  of  Revolutionaiy 
claimants  in  this  country  have  been  rewarded  by  a  grateful  people;  nor  ought  the  memoriahst 
to  bear  exception.  His  claim,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  t-^  the  amount  which  the  United 
States  owed  to  his  father  when  he  suddenly  died,  and  which  has  been  clearly  established  I'V 
documents  referred  to  in  this  report,  is  a  just  one,  and  the  recompense  he  seeks  ought  not  to  bo 
longer  delayed. 

"Abundant  proof  is  presented  tliat  Haym  Salomon  rendered  very  essential  aid  to  the  causo 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  ho  did  so,  judging  by  so  many  of  his  acts,  disinterestedly  and  from 
a  sincere  and  ardent  love  for  human  freedom." 

In  the  report  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims  in  the  Senate,  under 
date  July  2,  ISOj,  the  justice  of  the  claim  was  again  affirmed,  and  a  further  attestation  of 
the  remarkable  public  spirit  of  Haym  Salomon  was  made,  in  the.se  words,  viz: 

"It  is  also  proven  by  the  vouchers  before  your  committee  that  Haym  Salomon  provided  the 
means  to  sujiport  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Francisco  Rendou,  who  was  in 
secret  alliance  with  the  Revolutionary  government,  and  wlioso  supplies  were  cut  off  by  the  Brit- 
ish cruisers.  This  fact  was  acknowledged  in  an  official  letter  from  that  minister  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Cuba,  and  the  original  orders  uncancelled,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
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>].-inisli  dollars,  are  before  your  committee,  showing  that  the  amount  was  never  paid.     But  the 
iui-uiorialist  does  not  nor  never  has  asked  this  Government  to  pay  that  sum. 

"All  the  former  reports  from  the  committees  of  both  houses  show  that  Haym  Salomon  sup- 
)».rti'(l  from  his  private  means  many  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Revolution,  who  otherwise,  as 
.■-tMtcd  by  themselves,  could  not  have  attended  to  their  public  duties,  among  whom  are  men- 
tinned  Jefferson,  Madison,  Leo,  Steubon,  Mifllin,  St.  Clair,  Blond,  Jones,  Mouroo,  Wilson,  and 
ot  hoi's." 

The  necessarily  voluminous  character  of  the  evidence,  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  and  the 
overshadowing  interest  of  the  great  public  measures  of  that  excited  period  united  to  deny  the 
justice  so  long  deferred.  So  many  years  of  unsuccessful  efforts  left  the  claimant  with  mind 
embittered  and  projierty  dissipated,  and  but  for  the  generous  encouragement  and  aid  of  his  son. 
Colonel  David  Salomon,  he  must  have  known  the  evil  of  penury  as  well.  In  the  mean  time 
David  Salomon,  brought  up  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  received  his  education  under  the  careful 
tuition  of  private  instructors.  To  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge  was  added  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  family  tradition  and  the  inspiring  example  of  the  great  minds  by  which  his  father's 
associations  naturally  environed  him.  With  such  eagerness  did  ho  pursue  his  studies  that  fre- 
quently provided  with  a  hamper  of  food  he  locked  himself  in  his  rooms  that  he  might  study 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  safe  from  the  disturbing  iuteri-uptions  of  the  world  without.  Thus  the 
ago  of  manhood  found  him  with  an  unusual  mental  equipment  for  entering  upon  both  the  seri- 
ous and  graceful  duties  of  life.  In  early  life  he  settled  in  the  South,  at  Jlobile,  Ala.,  whore  he 
secured  a  position  with  Robinson,  Harrison  &  Co.,  cotton  factors  of  high  standing  and  large 
connections.  The  South  at  that  time  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  material  progress,  and  its  social 
life  near  the  large  cities  was  a  brilliant  blending  of  metropolitan  gayeties  with  the  courtly  and 
lavish  hospitalities  of  the  Southern  plantations.  That  sectional  feeling,  however,  which  later 
became  so  bitter  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself;  the  proud  old  Southern  families  grew  more 
rigidly  exclusive  and  the  prejudice  against  Kortheruers  increased.  Yet  notwithstanding  these 
obstacles  young  Salomon  was  able  to  conquer  success  by  the  force  of  a  strong  will,  commanding 
presence,  and  charming  personality.  Within  a  few  years  his  high  character  and  rare  business 
abilities  secured  recognition,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  by  which  ho  was  first  em- 
ployed. In  social  life,  his  graceful,  manly  bearing  and  ripe  intellect  disarmed  whatever  of 
prejudice  existed  and  won  for  him  many  and  enduring  friends.  With  the  acquisition  of  a  high 
commercial  standing  and  the  appreciation  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  business  and  financial 
questions,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  participate  in  enterprises  of  great  magnitude,  among 
others  the  Bank  of  Mobile,  of  which  he  was  made  a  director.  That  institution  was  then  one  of 
the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  America.  Mobile  was  the  second  export  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  !Mohile  wero  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  In  politics  he 
became  one  of  those  leaders  who,  while  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  public  opinion 
and  shaping  issues,  never  desired  for  himself  nor  accejited  i)o!itical  office,  beyond  that  of  a  staff 
appointment  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor  of  Alabama.  Born  and  educated  in  the  Korth  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  conditions  in  the  South,  Colonel  Salomon  was  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  tendencies  and  result  of  the  growing  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  sections  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  while  in  his  far-seeing  judgment  he  ex- 
pected a  decision  by  force,  he  never  ceased  to  condemn  violent  measures,  especially  secession, 
and  with  his  brilliant  pen  both  to  spread  his  pacific  views  in  the  public  press  and  to  inspire 
others  to  publish  similar  sentiments.  In  1855,  the  South  being  then  threatened  with  an  outbreak 
of  yellow  fever,  Colonel  Salomon  removed  with  his  wife  and  son  to  Philadelphia,  the  family 
borne,  where  ho  resumed  his  business  as  a  cotton  commission  merchant  and  became  a  prominent 
personage  in  the  mercantile  world  of  the  Quaker  City.     The  closer  approach  of  secession  and 
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sectional  strife  over  the  slavery  question  aroused  him  to  reuewed  activity  in  his  efforts  to  an  :•. 
the  calamity  of  an  open  rupture.     So  many  compromises  in  Congress  had  proven  cfScaciou-  f.  .■ 
a  time,  he  was  not  without  hoi)e  that  a  measure  might  be  devised  having  at  least  a  tempoiat 
value  and,  serving  tlie  purposes  of  the  moment,  might  preveut  au  action  which  being  tak'  ■. 
was  beyond  recall.      With  this  praiseworthy  policy  in  view,  he  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  ti  ■ 
great  leaders  of  the  contending  parties,  and  succeeded  in  assembling  a  number  of  them  in  Plii!,, 
deljiliia  juSt  previous  to  the  war.     Unhappily,  a  united  and  definite  course  could  not  be  agrca 
upon, 'and  that  meeting,  like  the  great  Peace  Congress  at  Washington  on  February  1-i,  l^r,  i 
dissolved,  leaving  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  fate.     Continuing  his  interest  in  politics,  lie  bccain. 
prominent  and  influential  in  the  councils  of  his  party  throughout  the  State,  and,  while  as  evi  r 
declining  offices  purely  political,  he  eventually  consented  to  serve  as  one  of  the  representativi , 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  re^jreson- 
tation  to  which  the  city  was  entitled   by  reason  of  its  large  holding  in  the  stock  of  that  road.       J 
During  this  period  a  warm  friendship  arose  between  him  and  President  J.  Edgar  Thotn.-un       | 
and  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  of  this  great  corporation,  and  the  high  esteem  of  the  gentlemen  cjii-       \ 
nected  with  it  he  ever  after  enjoyed.     Although  unswerving  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Gov-        • 
ernment  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  South  must  surely   fail  in  its  struggle,  he  kceulv        j 
deplored  the  ruin  which  must  overtake  the  great  circle  of  friends  there  to  whom  he  had  luiu;        ] 
been  tied  by  close  social  and  business  relations.     Thus  when  McClellan  was  nominated  in  l>iU        1 
upon  a  platform  which  gave  promise  of  arresting  the  devastation  of  the  South  and  restorin;,'        1 
tranquillity  to  the  country,  ho  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  campaign,  and  through-         1 
out  it  was  a  conspicuous  personage  in  both  city  and  State,  beiiig  oven  regarded  as  a  man  of         j 
sufficient  j)restige  and  ability  to  figure  nationally.     With  the  defeat  of  McClellan,  he  abandoned         | 
an  expectation  of  anything  but  war  to  the  bitter  end,  and  feeling  his  political  interest  and  ute-         | 
fulness  for  the  time  being  diminished,  he  decided  to  dispose  of  his  business  interests  and  to  take         | 
a  long  contemplated  journey  abroad,  a  decision  he  was  the  less  reluctant  to  make,  since  in  the         i 
lamented  loss  of  his  wife  a  few  years  before  had  been  loosened  the  strongest  tie  which  held  him  i 

to  his  home.     Returning  from  this  journey,  ho  met  on  board  ship  G.  A.  Lawrence,  the  author         ] 
of  "Guy  Livingston," '■  JIaurice  Deriug,"  "  Hagereno,"  and  other  charming  stories,  and  who 
was  then  gathering  material  for  his  "Border  and  Bastile,''  subsequently  issued.     In  that  work 
the  following  interesting  references  to  Mr.  Salomon,  by  a  particularly  keen  observer  of  humau 
nature,  were  embodied : 

Page  3. — "I  was  looking  for  a  dry  corner,  when  an  American  passenger  made  room  for  me 
courteously,  and  I  began  to  talk  to  him — about  the  weather,  of  course.  He  had  a  keen,  intel- 
lectual face,  jileasant  withal,  and  kindly,  and  in  its  habitual  expression  not  devoid  of  genial 
humor.     But,  at  that  moment,  it  was  possessed  by  an  unutterable  misery.     No  wonder. 

"'I  was  ill  the  whole  way  from  America,'  he  said,  'and  then  we  started  with  briglit 
weather,  and  a  fair  wind.' 

"I  was  much  attracted  by  the  voice,  betraying  scarcely  any  Transatlantic  accent:  it  was  i 

quiet  and  calm  in  tone,  like  that  of  a  brave  man  on  his  way  to  encounter  some  irresistible  pain  ! 

or  woe,  but  saddened  by  au  agony  of  anticipation:  he  jjresaged,  only  too  truly,  'the  burdeu  of  1 

the  atmosphere  and  the  wrath  to  come.'  "  | 

Page  11. — "Very  often,  some  selfishness  mingled  with  my  sincere  compassion  for  the  pros-  | 

trated  sufferings  of  my  Philadelphian  friend  of  the  tugboat;  for,  whenever  his  weary,  aching  1 

head  would  allow  of  the  exertion,  ho  could  talk  on  almost  any  subject,  fluently  and  well.     He  j 

was  returning  from  a  long  visit  to  Paris,  and  a  rapid  tour  through  Germany  and  Southern  1 

Eurojje.     Most  of  the  countries  that  ho  had  been  compelled  to  hurry  over  I  had  loitered  through  | 

in  days  past;   1  ought  to  have  been  shamed  by  the  contrast  in  our  recollections — his,  so  clear  j 

and  systematical — mine,  so  vague  and  dim."  j 

Page  12. — "  We  did  not  speak  much  about  the  troubles  beyond  sea,  and  the  Philadelphian 
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was  somewhat  reserved  as  to  his  proclivities.     My  impression  is,  tliat  his  sympathy  teuiled  i 

rather  Southward  (all  his  early  life  had  been  speut  in  Alabama),  but  ho  decliued  to  commit  i 

himself  much,  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  was  a  violent  partisan  either  way.     On  one  point  ho  was  | 

very  decided ;  Falkland  himself  could  not  have  wished  more  devoutly  for  the  termination  of  the  i 

Civil  \N'ar — fatal,  he  said,  to  the  interests,  present  and  future,  of  both  the  combatant  powers —  ! 

ruinous  to  every  class,  with  two  exceptions:  the  adventurers  who,  having  littlo  to  lose,  gained,  j 

by  joining  the  ranks  of  either  army,  a  social  position  to  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  \ 

aspired ;  and  the  speculators  who,  "directly  or  indirectly,  fairly  or  unfairly,  made  gains,  vast  i 

and  unholy,  such  as  wreckers  are  wont  to  gather  in  time  of  tempest  and  general  disaster.     Ho  j 

scarcely  alluded  to  the  corruption  and  peculation  prevalent  in  high  places,  diluted  in  its  down-  | 

ward  percolation  till  sutlers  and  horse-thieves  would  strive  in  vain  to  emulate  the  fraudulent  ! 

audacity  of  their  superiors;  it  was  well  he  spared  me  then,  for  soon  after  landing  my  ears  and  | 

eyes  grew  weary  with  the  repetition  of  these  ignoble  details.     To  illustrate  how  heavily  the  ! 

taxes  were  already  beginning  to  weigh  on  the  non-militant  population,  my  informant  proved  to  | 

mo,  by  very  clear  figures,  tliat,  if  he  individually  could  secure  permanent  exemption  from  such  } 

burdens  by  the  absolute  sacrifice  of  one-tenth  of  his  whole  property,  real  and  personal,  the  i 

commutation  would  be  decidedly  advantageous  to  him.     True,  ho  represented  a  class  whose  in-  "j 
comes  exceeded  a  certain  standard,  and  therefore  suffered  rather  more  heavily;  but  the  same 

calculation,  with  very  slight  alterations,  applied  to  all  other  subordinate  ones.  | 

"Grave  and  mild  of  speech  was  that  Philadelpbian  philosopher,  without  a  trace  of  dogma- 
tism or  self-assertion  in  his  tone;  nevertheless,  I  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  mark  somewhere, 

and  I  afterward  heard  that,  albeit  not  a  prominent  ijoliticiaii,  he  had  great  honor  in  his  own  ! 
country." 

Coming  to  New  ^ork  in  1SC5  he  continued  a  resident  of  that  city  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  For  several  years  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Gorman-American  Bank  and  was  a 
Trustee  also  for  the  Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  London,  and  a  director  in  the  Guar- 
antee and  Indemnity  Company.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  finding  it  necessary  to  place  the 
conduct  of  its  financial  affairs  at  New  York  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and  trusted  finan- 
cier, called  Mr.  Salomon  to  its  aid,  and,  creating  the  office  of  financial  agent  in  New  York, 
appointed  him  to  fill  it.  This  responsible  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Sal- 
omon was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Rosalie  Alice  I^ovy,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Hayman  Levy,  mentioned  in  the  work  entitled  "The  Old  Merchants  of  New  York  City,"  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  fur-dealers  in  the  United  States."  This  famous  old  merchant  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  upright  and  enterprising  business  men  of  his  time,  and,  be- 
sides being  so  heavily  engaged  in  trade,  was  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Duke  Street 
(now  Bayard)  in  New  York  City.  He  traded  largely  with  the  Indians,  by  whom  it  is  said  he 
was  not  only  beloved  but  "actually  worshipped."  Among  his  clerks  were  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Nicholas  Low,  Isaac  Moses,  and  other  young  men  of  promise,  who,  after  mastering  the  fur  and 
trading  business  in  his  employ,  became  themselves  famous  as  merchant  princes.  Mrs.  David 
Salomon  died  in  18C1,  leaving  a  young  son,  William  J.  Salomon,  of  whom  a  biographical 
sketch  follows.  Mr.  Salomon's  second  wife,  I\Iiss  Henrietta  Hendricks,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried in  18G5,  was  a  daughter  of  Uriah  Hendricks,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  metal  importer  of 
New  York.  Col.  David  Salomon  was  a  man  of  uncommon  attainments.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  best  literature  and  in  close  touch  with  the  culture  and  progress  of  his  time,  he  was 
just  and  liberal  in  his  views  upon  all  subjects  and  was  particularly  tolerant  of  differences  of 
opinion  upon  religious  beliefs,  while  clinging  tenaciously  to  jiis  own.  Possessed  of  prudence, 
foresight,  exceptionally  good  judgment,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  business,  he  filled  tho 
several  high  positions  of  trust  for  which  he  was  selected  with  great  acceptance,  performing 
every  duty  with  rare  ability  and  that  conscientiousness  and  scrupulous  regard  for  honor  which 
were  ever  chief  among  his  many  excellent  characteristics.  His  council  was  widely  sought  and 
highly  valued  as  that  of  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  affairs  and  entirely  capable  of  ana- 
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lyzing  motives,  judging  means,  and  predicting  results.  His  opinions  were  always  gracefull-.- 
expressed,  and  his  advice,  direction,  or  suggestion  was  given  in  an  explicit  but  most  amiable  ni.in 
ner.  Apart  from  tbo  prominence  gained  through  important  business  connections  and  relation, 
with  the  leading  public  men  of  his  day,  he  was  distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  wi.41 
written  essays  on  economic  and  cognate  subjects,  contributed  to  periodicals  and  review>. 
Among  the  products  of  his  pen  were  also  many  excellent  critical  notices  of  contemporai-y  litir 
ary  works.  In  the  social  circles  of  the  three  largo  cities  in  which  his  life  was  passed  ho  wa- 
honored  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  charming  conversationalist,  and  a  most  agreeable  host.  Wilhoui 
ostentation,  he  was  kind  and  broadly  charitable  to  the  poor.  In  his  own  household  he  wa, 
tenderly  beloved  as  a  husband  and  father,  while  in  the  outside  world  he  was  respected  as  a 
wise  and  upright  man  and  a  worthy  representative  of  an  honorable  ancestry  and  an  ancient  raci'. 


WILLIA^I   SALOMON. 

William  Joxes  Salomon,  resident  partner  of  tho  international  banking  firm  of  Speyer  i^  1 

Co.,  of  iSow  York,  through  which  in  a  considerable  degree  the  financial  interests  of  this  country  i 

and  Germany  have  become  closely  linked,  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  of  one  cf  | 

the  most  distinguished  Hebrew  families  of  America,  and,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  i 

his  father  (David  Salomon),  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Ilaym  Salomon,  of  revolutionary  fame.  1 

Accepting  tho  well-tried  experience  of  the  firm  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  that  the  well-being  of  its  own  j 

business  concerns  required  that  the  partners  should  devote  themselves  to  its  affairs  exclusively,  j 

Mr.  Salomon  does  not  owe  any  prominence  to  the  holding  of  corporate  trustshijjs  or  political  | 

place,  which  make  tho  general  public  familiar  with  a  man's  name,  and  which  are  usually  filled  j 

by  men  of  his  qualifications.  He  emerged  briefly  into  public  notice  in  1891  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Democracy  (whereof  the  lion.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  j 

was  chairman),  which,  being  formed  for  the  purpose,  was  successful  in  defeating  the  political  i 

combination  then  aiming  to  secure  the  Presidential  nomination  for  David  B.  Hill  in  1S93.     In  ■. 

the  opening  paragraph  of  an  article  entitled  "Sound  Currency  tho  Dominant  Political  Issue,''  | 

contributed  by  .Mr.  Salomon  to  Tht  Forum  in  July,  1S95,  his  reasons  for  active  jiarticipation  j 

in  that  movement  were  made  clear  as  follows :  j 

"  It  was  in  1S91,  the  year  before  tho  last  national  convention,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  wrote  his  i 

famous  letter  on  tho  importance  of  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  currency,  and  the  dangers 
menacing  it  through  exi.-^ting  and  threatened  legislation.  His  unpopularity  with  the  Democratic 
organization  in  New  York  was  well  known.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  choice  of  the  State 
Convention  would  fall  upon  .Mr.  Hill.  In  contrast  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  views  of  Mr.  Hill  on 
the  subject  of  silver,  and  how  far  tho  United  States  might  safely  go  in  '  protecting  '  it,  were  not 
surely  known,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  not  at  pains  to  make  any  clear  statement  on  tho  subject.  Con- 
sequently a  large  number  of  influential  men  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  tho  State  felt 
obliged  to  exert  all  their  energies  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  defeat  of  iMr. 
Hill  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1S92.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  nun 
who  took  )iart  in  the  '  anti-Snapper  '  movement  knew  very  little  about  tho  wickedness  charged 
against  tho  existing  State  organization,  and  bore  little  or  no  personal  animosity  toward  tho 
leaders.  They  did  know,  however,  that  the  managers  of  tho  Democratic  organization  had  shut 
their  eyes  and  ears  to  tho  sentiment  of  the  State  upon  a  question  which  they  deemed  vital  to 
tho  interests  of  the  State  and  tho  country.  With  a  right  regard  for  the  views  of  a  vast  major- 
ity of  tho  Democratic  i)arty  in  Now  York,  the  regular  State  Convention  was  under  obligation  to 
choose  a  man  whoso  utterances  were  clear  and  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  a  maintenance  of 
the  stability  of  the  currency.     The  dangers  threatening  the  country  from  an  overthrow  of  the 
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existing  basis  of  values  which,  it  was  recognized,  would  result  from  the  triumph  of  any  but  a 
'  suund-inonej'  '  candidate,,  insjjired  vast  numbers  of  men  to  go  into  a  party  organization  which 
^^•as  to  claim  the  field  against  the  so-called  Hill-Murphy-Sheelian  machine.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  a  roforuj  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  the  nominal  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  that  all  tlie 
changes  were  to  be  rung  ujwa  that  theme,  but  enthusiasm  for  a  reform  of  the  tariff  would  not 
have  produced  for  the  '  anti-Sna])per  '  movement  '  the  sinews  of  war.'  What  did  produce  them 
was  the  conviction  that  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  at  its  head, 
would  mean  a  repeal  of  the  purchasing-clause  of  tho  Sherman  Act.  A  largo  number  of  the 
men  who  joined  actively  in  the  work  of  organization,  though  also  tariff  reformers,  could  not 
have  afforded  to  make  the  numerous  self-sacrifices  necessary  in  taking  an  active  part  in  a  canvass 
on  any  but  such  a  vital  issue  as  that  of  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  currency." 

This  article,  and  a  subsequent  one  which  appeared  in  Tlie  Fonim  of  May,  ISOP),  attracted 
attention  no  less  from  its  force  than  from  the  fact  of  its  emanating  from  so  conservative  a 
source;  and  revealed  a  vigorous,  direct,  well-poised  mind,  accustomed  habitually  to  dealing 
with  and  deducing  from  large  subjects.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Salomon's  birth,  October  9,  1S52, 
his  father  was  engaged  as  a  cotton  factor  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  but  three  years  later  removed  to  the 
family  home  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Salomon's  mother  was  Eosalio  Alice  Levy,  a  granddaughter 
of  Captain  Jacob  De  Leon,  a  revolutionary  officer,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Ilayman  Levy,  in  whoso  establishment  in  tho  early  days  of  New  York  John  Jacob 
Astor  and  Nicholas  Low,  the  celebrated  merchants,  obtained  their  first  commercial  experience. 
After  his  mother's  death  in  ISGl,  and  when  young  Salomon  had  barely  begun  his  education  at 
the  Ferris  Latin  School  in  Philadelphia,  a  severe  illness  made  his  continued  attendance  impossi- 
ble, and  he  remained,  in  consequence,  for  several  years  without  appreciable  instruction.  It  was 
finally  found  advisable  to  remove  him  to  New  York  City,  where  his  health  rapidly  improved. 
In  18C1  he  was  received  into  the  household  of  tho  Rev.  Jacques  J.  Lyons,  then  and  for  many 
years  tho  eminent  rabbi  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  congregation  in  New  York.  Here  his  education 
was  continued  for  a  time  under  private  tutors.  Subsequently  his  father,  marrying  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Uriah  Hendricks,  the  widely  known  copper  merchant  of  New  York,  determined  to 
settle  in  that  city,  whither  he  moved  in  1865.  The  elder  Salomon  early  concluded  that  his  son's 
future  would  be  brightest  in  business  paths,  and  recognized  that  his  success  would  depend  in 
large  measure  on  a  thorough  and  substantial  business  training,  which  would  under  favorable 
auspices  naturally  develop  the  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  whatever  .responsibilities 
might  accrue  in  after-life.  He  held  to  the  then  not  uncommon  impression  that  a  college  edu- 
cation, lasting  until  one's  twentieth  or  twenty-first  birthday,  would  be  a  detriment  ratlier  than 
an  aid  to  a  business  life;  henco  young  Salomon,  on  entering  the  Columbia  C4rammar  School, 
confined  his  attention  to  the  strictly  elementary  studies,  which  he  completed  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  Among  his  schoolfellows  at  that  time  were  Felix  Adler,  Frank  Lathrop,  the  artist, 
Cleveland  Coxe,  and  Kobbe,  tho  author,  and  others  who  havo  since  distinguished  themselves. 
He  immediately  began  his  business  education  in  tho  firm  of  which  he  is  now  resident  partner, 
then  known  as  Philip  Spoyer  &  Co.  The  principals  of  this  establishment  were  all  German,  and, 
with  one  exception  (tho  late  Ignaee  Schuster),  resided  abroad.  Young  Salomon,  soon  perceiv- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  and  French,  earnestly  continued  the  stu<ly 
of  these  languages  in  his  leisure  time.  At  this  period  also  he  awakened  to  the  value  of  "thor- 
oughness" in  his  calling,  and  became  aware  of  the  importance  which  the  heads  of  the  house 
(trained  in  the  stricter  German  school)  attached  to  this  quality.  Desiring  to  obtain  this,  in 
accord  with  their  ideals,  as  well  as  to  acquire  fluency  in  tho  languages,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
go  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  the  head  firm  of  Messrs.  Speyer  had  its  seat,  and  later  to 
Paris.  There  was  some  demur  at  this,  because  of  his  extreme  youth  (he  being  then  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year)  and  to  tho  continued  somewhat  delicate  condition  of  his  health.     The  idea. 
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however,  mot  with  the  approval  of  his  priucipah  Mr.  Schuster,  and  he  was  finally  embarki  J 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Ed.  Mortimer  Archibald,  the  Consul-General  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
and  arrived  in  England  in  1S70,  where  he  found  fatherly  watchfulness  from  Robert  Speyvr. 
then  the  English  resident  partner,  and  John  S.  Gilliat,  then  director  and  subsequently  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  His  journey  to  Frankfort  was  unexpectedly  interrupted,  and  younj.- 
Salomon  had  to  reconcile  himself  to  a  much  more  protracted  stay  in  England  than  had  bui-n 
intended.  In  June,  ISTO,  the  world  was  startled  by  the  sudden  rupture  between  France  ami 
Germany,  and,  sitting  one  night  iu  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  young  Salomon  heard  a 
quick  confirmation  of  the  rumor  of  war,  when  Earl  Granville,  rising  in  his  place,  made  official 
announcement  of  the  lamentable  truth.  England  believed  Napoleon  III.  was  well  prepared  fur 
war  and  iu  a  few  days  would  be  crassing  the  Rhine.  Frankfort  is  near-by,  therefore  it  was  an 
easy  conclusion  that  a  visit  there  were  best  postponed.  Young  Salomon  lingered  in  England 
until  the  capitulation  of  jNIetz  in  the  fall  of  ISTO,  and  all  danger  of  a  French  invasion  of  German 
soil  had  evidently  passed.  The  interval,  thanks  to  the  Speyer  and  Gilliat  families,  had  not 
been  unprofitably  spent.  He  had  been  placed  at  a  desk  in  the  office  of  tlie  London  firm  of  tlie 
Messrs.  Speyer,  and  also  enjoyed  much  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  other  of  his  father's  English 
friends,  which  was  not  without  valuable  instruction  and  excellent  influence.  The  three  broth- 
ers whose  business  ability  and  integrity  had  been  gradually  placing  the  three  firms,  Lazar, 
Speyer-Ellison  iu  Fraukfort-ou-the-Main,  Speyer  Brothers  of  London,  and  Philip  Speyer  &  Co. 
(now  Speyer  &  Co.),  among  the  foremost  hanking  establishments  here  and  abroad,  were  Lazar 
Joseph,  Philip,  and  Gustav  Speyer,  the  latter  two  of  whom  had  founded  the  New  York  firm 
about  1837.  On  their  return  to  Frankfort,  they  were  succeeded  iu  the  management  by  tlie 
young  sons  of  Lazar  Joseph  Speyer — Robert  and  George.  All  the  Speyers  were  now  again  in 
Europe,  and  young  Salomon,  after  his  farewell  to  Robert  in  London,  was  fortunate  in  continu- 
ing his  business  experience  under  the  other  four  Speyers  of  the  firm.  Seldom  does  it  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  young  man  to  enter  such  an  excellent  school.  For  two  years  in  the  old  counting-house 
on  the  Rossmarket,  looking  out  on  the  Gutteuberg  Monument,  the  better  part  of  young  Salo- 
mon's days  were  spent.  In  the  evenings  at  home  German  and  French  grammar  and  literature 
occupied  his  time.  After  about  two  years'  residence  iu  Germany,  during  which  he  witnessed 
the  exciting  scenes  marking  the  completion  of  peace  between  Germany  and  France,  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  responding  to  tho  wish  of  his  father,  ho  returned  home.  In  1S75  Mr.  Ignace  Schus- 
ter was  called  permanently  abroad,  and  tho  business  of  the  firm  in  New  York  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Salomon  and  another  young  man,  under  joint  power  of  attorney.  At  -this  time 
occurred  the  death  of  his  father,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  inestimable  advice  and  counsel. 
The  formal  management  of  the  business  remained  thus  in  his  hands,  until  the  admission  into 
the  firm,  about  ISTS,  of  Mr.  William  Bonn,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Schuster,  but  Mr.  Salomon's 
activity  under  his  new  chief  was  not  diminished,  and  his  personality  continued  to  be  felt  in  the 
affairs  of  the  concern.  It  is  well  to  review  briefly  here  tho  rise  of  the  house  of  Speyer  to  a  posi- 
tion of  exceptional  prominence  among  financial  institutions,  since  that  history  now  becomes 
practically  tho  history  of  Mr.  Salomon.  In  ISGO,  although  occupying  a  most  reputable  position 
as  general  bauker.s,  they  had  not  attained  marked  prominence.  At  the  breaking  out  of  our 
Civil  War,  when  American  Government  securities  were  being  ofliered  in  Germany  at  forty 
cents  in  gold,  many  of  our  foremost  bankers  were  advising  their  foreign  connections  against 
inducing  investment  iu  them;  but  Speyer  &  Co.,  then  Philip  Speyer  &  Co.,  firm  in  their  faith 
in  tho  stability  and  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  tho  Federal  Government  in  this  country,  made 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  place  these  securities  in  tho  liands  of  Gorman  investors. 
Their  sub-sequont  rise  to  par  gave  the  house  njuch  prestige  in  that  country,  and  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  place  the  great  issue  of  Central  Pacific  bonds  which  made  tho  completion  of  that 
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road  possible.  After  tlie  Franco-Prussian  war  enormous  capital  flowed  into  German}-,  and  the 
splendid  profits  resulting  from  these  United  States  Government  and  Central  Pacific  bonds  in- 
duced almost  indiscriminate  investments  in  American  securities,  many  ending  disastrously; 
and  in  llie  depression  which  followed  American  securities  becarao  in  the  main  unpopular.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  nothing  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Speyer  &  Co. 
was  unsound,  and  the  prestige  of  the  b"ouso  advanced  very  considerably,  so  much  so  that  on 
their  presentation  of  the  large  issue  of  bonds  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  California, 
they  were  rapidly  taken  up,  and  a  good  share  of  aid  in  the  completion  of  another  trans-conti- 
nental railroad  may  be  placed  to  their  credit.  Mr.  Salomon  had  now  passed  through  every 
branch  of  their  service,  mastering  the  details,  and  maintaining  the  regard  and  respect  of  his 
colleagues  and  of  his  principals.  He  had  been  from  his  fifteenth  year  connected  with  the  firm 
and  cognizant  of  its  larger  transactions  at  the  scene,  both  in  Germany  and  America,  of  their 
activity,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  developed  jiarticular  talent  and  special  aptitude  and 
capacities  in  the  business,  from  the  fact  that  in  1SS2,  when  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  was 
admitted  as  jiartner  to  a  firm  so  conservative  in  enlarging  its  membership.  At  this  period  the 
London  and  Frankfort  firms  occupied  a  unique  position  in  Europe  and  ou  the  Continent  as 
issuing  houses  for  American  securities,  but  the  prestige  of  the  New  York  firm  was  not  on  the 
same  level.  It  was  regarded  in  New  York  as  a  branch  of  a  European  house,  and  served  mainly 
as  an  outlet  for  the  more  important  transactions  conceived  and  executed  by  the  EurojK'an  firms. 
The  prevailing  low  rate  of  interest  in  Europe  was  turning  the  drift  of  conservative  as  well  as 
speculative  European  capital  toward  the  United  States,  where  periodical  depressions  and  infla- 
tions had  produced  a  peculiarly  promising  field  for  foreign  investments.  While  the  effect  of 
this  tendency  had  been  seen  in  several  important  connections  wliich  Jfr.  Salomon's  predecessors, 
Messrs.  Schuster  and  Bonn,  had  formed,  Mr.  Salomon  is  credited  with  a  fuller — in  fact,  the  full- 
est— perception  of  it  and  of  the  great  probabilities  of  the  American  establishment.  Ho  had  for 
several  years  previous  to  his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  firm  been  practically  regarded  as  of 
it,  and  his  personality  had  pervaded  the  establishment  and  affected  its  policies;  but,  being  now 
vested  with  more  formal  powers,  he  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
toward  enlarging  its  scope  and  utilizing  the  American  field,  and  his  inherent  aptitude  for  finan- 
cial affairs  began  to  exhibit  itself  markedly.  The  first  notable  transactions  due  to  his  initiative 
were  of  a  minor  order,  but  were  followed  by  the  formation  of  other  American  railroad  connec- 
tions of  the  highest  importance,  in  which  ho  developed  what  is  now  recognized  as  conceptivo 
ability  of  the  highest  order,  amounting  to  financial  genius.  Splendidly  trained  and  equipped 
with  high  business  ideals,  his  remarkable  faculty  of  seeing  a  situation  entirely  divested  of  its 
intricacies,  and  of  reaching  decisive,  rapid,  precise  conclusions,  manifested  itself.  Many  of  the 
operations  he  now  set  ou  foot  seemed  to  ordinary  judgment  audacious  in  the  extreme,  but  inev- 
itable and  thoroughly  sound  results  proved  his  mental  balance  and  conservatism  and  lack  of 
disposition  toward  speculation.  His  resourcefulness,  courage,  and  inflexible  tenaciousness  be- 
came proverbial,  and  what  was  ordinarily  termed  obstinacy  became  in  him  the  mark  of  unusual 
faculties.  He  conceives  a  financial  situation  as  an  artist  conceives  his  subject.  His  vision  is  so 
clear,  his  intuitive  acumen  so  pronounced,  that  no  mere  difficulty  of  detail,  ominous  report,  or 
disquieting  circumstance  seems  to  disturb  his  mental  view,  and  his  original  conclusion  and  dc- 
sigu  is  executed  unerringly.  These  qualities,  backed  by  the  already  established  power  of 
Speyer  &  Co.,  impressed  his  personality  upon  financial  circles  aud  eff'ected  an  unbroken  advance 
in  the  firm's  local  prestige.  With  each  largo  transaction  duo  to  his  initiative,  their  connections 
wero  widened  and  broadened.  Besides  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  S]ieyer  & 
Co.  became  the  issuing  firm  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  aiid  St. 
Paul,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
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Pacific  railwaj's,  and  now  as  a  railroad-issuing  house  disputes  sujiremacy  with  tho  very  best 
Americau  establishments.  From  time  to  time,  during  .Mr.  Salomon's  business  career,  ho  has 
made  opportunities  to  indulge  his  strong  inclination  for  travel.  In  Europe  he  has  visited — 
excepting  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow — every  city  of  importance.  He  has  visited  Morocco, 
Tunis,  and  Egypt,  and  ascended  the  ^'ile.  Works  of  antiquity  and  art  liave  everywhere  been 
objects  of  deepest  interest,  and  he  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  improve  a  knowledge  of 
and  taste  fo;-  the  beautiful.  lu  his  own  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  side  of  city 
and  country  has  appealed  to  him.  He  has  visited  every  State  and  Territory  and  every  large  city 
in  his  native  country,  repeatedly  crossing  the  continent  on  the  various  transcontinental  routes. 
In  this  way  he  has  acquired  a  marked  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  since  youth  has  been  unwavering  in  his  confidence  in  tho  development  of  its  natural  pos- 
sessions as  well  as  its  industrial  energie-s,  which  will  put  it  in  the  first  rank  among  the  great 
nations  of  tho  world.  His  convictions  in  this  regard  have  always  been  emphatically  asserted, 
and  not  least  to  his  business  associates,  to  which  in  good  measure  may  be  attributed  the  notable 
advance  of  his  house  to  a  leading  position  in  the  financial  world  of  the  United  States.  A  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Salomon's,  which  on  intimate  acquaintance  strikes  one  most  forcibly,  is  his 
great  love  and  practice  of  justice  and  fairness.  In  business  transactions  it  is  his  rule  to  place 
reputation  before  profit,  and  herein  lies  the  enduring  fame  of  his  successful  career.  It- is  said 
by  intimate  associates,  and  by  men  whose  business  training  was  obtained  under  him,  and 
through  whom  ho  is  indirectly  complimented  b)'  their  having  been  from  his  employ  advanced 
to  positions  of  unmistakable  rank  and  even  to  partnership  in  famous  financial  establishments, 
that  within  his  e.stablishmeut,  although  a  sjilendid  disciplinarian  and  commanding  the  fullest 
personal  respect,  Mr.  Salomon  habitually  treats  as  colleagues  and  friends  employees  older  in 
years  and  whose  length  of  service  with  the  firm  has  iu  some  instances  exceeded  his  own,  and  is 
so  regarded  by  them.  Physically  he  is  of  rather  sligTit  'build;  and  habitual  order  and  neatness 
are  apparent  in  his  person,  which  is  noticeably  devoid  of  ornament.  "  Well  groomed"  is  ex- 
pressive of  his  general  appearance.  The  usually  mild  and  affable  expression  of  his  face  gives 
way  to  unmistakable  austerity  when  deeply  engrossed.  He  inherits  from  his  father  pleasing 
traits  of  manner — noticeably  in  vocal  intonations  and  in  slight  but  expressive  gestures  in  em- 
phasizing during  conversation.  He  talks  easily  and  well,  choosing  his  words  carefully.  From 
his  youth  up  he  has'been  a  lover  of  books  and  literature,  and  while  the  merely  ornamental 
branches  of  learning  were  withheld  from  his  regular  instructions  in  early  life,  personal  inter- 
course reveals  that  his  natural  tastes  and  subsequent  application  have  fully  covered  this  attrac- 
tive field.  As  a  writer  his  style  is  clear,  direct,  and  trenchant,  as  evidenced  in  his  contributions 
to  periodical  literature,  and  he  appears  to  have  inherited  or  acquired  in  largo  degree  the  fine 
epistolary  capabilities  for  which  his  father  was  so  well  and  favorably  known.  Mr.  Salomon 
married,  in  1893,  Helen  Forbes  Lewis,  daughter  of  William  McKenzie  Forbes,  of  Taine,  Ros- 
shiro,  Scotland. 
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JAMES  R.  WOOD. 

Jajies  Rushmore  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished  surgeon  and  professor,  was  born 
iu  New  York  City  Septennber  li,  1816,  his  father  being  then  a  business  man  of  the  metropolis. 
His  schoolboy  days  were  passed  in  the  Friends'  Seminary,  an  order  of  Christians  whose  gentle 
and  simple  faith  has  developed  such  names  as  those  of  Valentine  Mott,  Wood,  Scman,  Cheese- 
borough,  Parish,  Cock,  and  others  of  equal  eminence.  As  a  life  of  trade  and  commerce  had  no 
attractions  for  young  Wood,  he  determined  upon  a  medical  career,  and,  beginning  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  attended  his  fir.st  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  whose  building  was  then  in  Barclay  Street,  Kew  York.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  matriculated  as  a  student  of  the  Medical  College  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  and  from  this 
institution  he  graduated,  receiving  from  Dr.  Aldeu  March,  its  President,  in  recognition  of  his 
enthusiastic  efforts  and  unusual  proficiency  in  surgery  and  anatomy,  the  appointment  of  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy,  whos.e  duties  he  performed  with  great  credit  to  liimself  and  to  the  com- 
[jlete  satisfaction  of  the  faculty.  But  here  was  not  an  arena  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  abilities,  and,  as  if  in  response  to  a  call  prophetic  of  his  future  usefulness  and 
greatness  in  the  city  with  which  his  subsequent  career  was  identified,  he  left  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  in  1S37  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York.  Soon  after  he  was  assigned  to  the 
care  of  a  portion  of  tlie  sick  poor  of  Bellovuo  Hospital  and  other  institutions  under  tlie  caro  of 
the  Almshouse  Commissioners,  at  a  time  when,  as  a  half-way  bouse  between  tho  city  and  the 
Potter's  Field,  in  tlio  midst  of  pestilence  and  death,  it  was  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  prisoners, 
paupers,  and  the  victims  of  typhus  fever,  then  quite  prevalent  in  tho  difi:erent  institutions  under 
tho  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  the  hos- 
pital was  deplorable,  and  to  ameliorate  this  and  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness  as  a  charitable 
institution  was  a  work  for  which  Dr.  Wood  was  especially  adapted,  and  he  set  about  it  with  a 
will  and  energy  which  developed  iu  proportion  to  the  obstacles  presented.  Such  capacities,  with 
the  aid  of  others  and  inspired  by  tho  ambition  of  an  earnest  humanitarianism,  eventually  not 
only  reformed  Bellevue  Hospital,  but  made  Dr.  Wood's  name  a  household  word  wherever  tho 
influence  of  this  time-honored  asylum  for  tho  sick  and  dying  extended.  AVith  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  others,  he  succeeded  in  lifting  the  hospital  from  tho  incubus  of  political  sway  with 
which  it  had  been  oppressed  and  in  establishing  it  on  its  subsequent  efficient  basis.  Under  tho 
new  and  wise  system  which  he,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  professional  life,  succeeded  in 
establishing,  contemporary  statistics  show  that  more  than  six  hundred  lives  were  annually 
saved.  For  these  great  services,  so  freely  rendered  in  behalf  of  afflicted  humanity,  he  refused 
to  receive  any  remuneration,  and  only  asked  in  recompense  for  tliese  priceless  efforts  (with  a 
view  to  the  study  of  pathology,  which  had  attracted  little  attention  in  those  days)  tlie  privilege 
of  making  and  conducting  the  autopsies  of  the  cases  which  should  die  in  the  hospital.  He  also 
strongly  urged  the  reasons  for  establishing  a  museum  in  connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital, 
which  annually  affords  accommodation  for  six  or  seven  thousand  patients  and  furnishes  ample 
material  for  collecting  rare  specimens;  and,  as  a  nucleus  for  its  future  growth,  he  presented  his 
pathological  collections — which  he  had  been  accumulating  for  tho  preceding  twenty  years  from 
his  hospital  and  private  practice — to  the  Mayor  of  tho  citj'  and  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  for 
the  consideration  of  one  dollar;  and,  to  insure  its  safety  and  development,  a  sjiccial  building, 
known  as  the  Wood  JIuseum,  was  erected  by  them.  Here  ma}'  be  seen  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  diseases  of  the  bones  any  whore  known,  and  specimens  of  reproductions  and  of  resections 
and  exsections  of  bones  may  be  hero  studied  with  profit  by  students  and  graduates  of  medicine. 
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Since  that  propert}'  became  a  public  one,  iniiuerous  and  important  additions  were  made  to  its 
cabinets,  which  comprise  rare  specimens  iu  pathological  as  well  as  comparative  anatomy,  and 
the  collection  is  altogether  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  America.  After  this  reclamation, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  waste  material  of  the  hospital,  by  which  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  havo 
been  so  signally  benefited,  the  sequence  was  a  logical  one  to  the  appropriation  of  the  living  ma- 
terial which  the  hospital  afforded  and  to  the  instruction  of  students  at  the  bedside  of  the  patients 
— a  method  of  education  which  L)r.  Wood  was  among  the  first  to  establish  in  this  country,  and 
the  importance  of  which  he  used  every  opportunity  to  enforce.  Soon  after  the  enunciation  of 
this  philosophic  principle.  Dr.  \\'ood,  together  with  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  conceived  the  idea  of 
embodying  it  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  which  should  combine  clinical  with  didactic  in- 
struction, and  succeeded  iu  obtaining  from  the  Commissioners  of  Cliarities  a  small  appropriation 
for  a  building,  which  was  opened  October  25,  LSoO,  as  tlie  Pathological  Building  of  Bellevue 
Hosiiital,  and  from  tliis  finally  eventuated  Bellevue  Plospital  Medical  College,  a  school  which 
in  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  graduated  a  larger  number  of  students  than  any  of  the  other 
colleges  in  the  city.  In  recognition  of  his  services,  Dr.  Wood  was  unanimously  called  to  the 
chair  of  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  and  of  Surgical  Pathology.  On  these  subjects  he  lec- 
tured until  180S,  when  his  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted,  and  he  was  raado  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Surgery  by  the  Faculty.  But  Dr.  Wood's  efforts  in  the  matters  of  reform  were 
not  at  an  end,  and  there  still  remained  the  honorable  mention  of  his  name  in  connection  with 
the  famous  Dissection  Bill  and  the  report  of  a  committee  to  promote  the  passage  of  a  Metropol- 
itan Health  Bill.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus — as  it  may  be  termed 
—which  legalized  the  dissection  of  human  bodies  by  medical  students,  the  grave}"ards  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  were  robbed,  and  traffic  in  the  sale  of  human  bodies  was  encour- 
aged. To  provide  the  material  which  the  demands  of  an  enlightened  humanity  justified  and 
the  teachings  of  a  higher  education  required,  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill  which  Dr.  Wood  and 
others,  after  a  four-years'  struggle  with  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  succeeded  iu  embodying 
iu  the  following  law:  "'All  vagrants  dying  unclaimed,  and  known  by  the  public  authorities  to 
bo  such,  and  without  friends,  are  to  be  given  to  the  institutions  in  which  medicine  and  surgery 
are  taught,  for  dissection."  All  colleges  were  thenceforth  furnished  with  cadavers,  free  of  cost, 
and  the  resurrectionist's  occupation  ceased.  The  report  to  promote  the  passage  of  a  Metropoli- 
tan Health  Bill,  which  Dr.  Wood  and  others  drew  up  and  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and 
which  embodied  ideas  of  the  first  importance  to  the  hygiene  of  the  city,  added  to  his  fame  as  one 
deserving  well  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  untiring  zeal  in  their  behalf.  But  it  is  not  only  as 
a  reformer  that  the  study  of  Dr.  Wood's  life  is  interesting  and  instructive,  but  also  as  a  pio- 
neer in  the  field  of  operative  surgery,  in  which  he  achieved  the  highest  fame.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  his  skill  in  this  direction  is  illustrated  by  the  skull  of  a  girl  preserved  in  the  JIu- 
seum,  and  of  which  specimen  the  great  Langenbeck,  of  Berlin,  remarked,  as  he  presented  it  to 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  German  Surgeons  at  Berlin  in  ISTT, 
"There  is  not  another  such  specimen  in  the  whole  of  Europe  as  the  one  I  now  show  you."  This 
classical  skull,  which  has  been  studied  by  medical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  possesses  a 
new  lower  jaw  formed  after  the  removal  of  the  entire  bone  and  a  careful  separation  of  its  peri- 
osteum, from  which  the  new  bone  was  produced.  The  operation  was  performed  in  sections,  one- 
half  being  left  for  weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  other,  so  as  to  study  tho  parts  and  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  position  of  the  new  jaw,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dragged  down  by 
tho  muscles.  Tho  subject  of  this  case  was  employed  in  a  match  factory,  and  necrosis  of  the 
lower  jaw  was  induced  by  the  fumes  of  phosphorus.  The  Loudon  Lancet  said:  "This  particu- 
lar operation  was  performed  more  than  twenty  years  ago;  and  the  merit  of  it  consists  in  its  not 
only  then  having  been  a  new  kind  of  operation,  but  iu  tho  details  of  the  procedure,  which  had 
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(ii  hit  thought  out  for  the  first  timo,  and  wiiich  have  since  hecomo  recoguizcfl  principles."  The 
wiMloni  of  this  treatment  and  the  results  claimed  were  still  further  confirmed^  in  the  case  of  a 
man  still  livhig,  who,  under  the  same  Tnasterly  treatment,  became  repossessed  of  the  full  max- 
illary functions.  lu  addition  to  the  operations  mentioned,  Dr.  Wood,  on  one  occasion,  removed 
both  upper  jaws,  and  many  times  enucleated  the  superior  maxilla  of  ono  side.  He  also  operated 
upon  post-pharyngeal  and  post-nasal  fibrous  tumors  with  remarkable  success.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  resect  the  shoulder-joint  in  this  country,  while  the  uniform  success  which  attended 
similar  operations  of  his  at  the  knee-joint  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  modern  surgery.  Dr. 
Wood  reproduced  almost  every  hone  or  parts  of  every  bono  of  the  body,  by  treating  with  pro- 
found respect  the  periosteum.  His  Museum  contains  almost  all  the  experiments  on  the  human 
patient  that  were  practised  by  Duhamel,  Flourens,  and  Olier.  Upon  the  attachments  of  mus- 
cles to  bones  and  the  muscles  themselves,  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Wood  were  most  satisfactory 
and  brilliant.  He  was  the  first  to  devise  and  carry  into  execution  an  operation,  which  was 
attended  with  complete  success,  and  which  in  Europe  bears  his  name,  for  tho  relief  of  chronic 
dislocation  of  the  peronei  tendons.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  perform,  in  ISiO,  tenotomy 
of  both  masseter  muscles  for  false  anchylosis  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  (See  "  Velpeau's  Mott's 
Surgery.")  Upon  the  hamstring  muscles  and  those  concerned  in  congenital  deformities  of  the 
foot,  bis  successes  were  e(iually  gratifying.  He  divided  the  tendo-Achilles  and  the  hamstring 
muscles  in  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  knee-joint,  and  was  also  the  first  to 
suggest  and  perform  division  of  tho  sphincter  ani  on  both  sides  in  carcinoma  of  the  rectum.  In 
tho  treatment  of  diseases  of  tho  blood-vessels  and  of  other  tissues,  involving  for  their  cure  the 
deligation  of  arteries,  his  success  was  remarkable.  Early  in  his  pi'actice  ho  successfully  ligated 
the  common  carotid  arterj*  of  one  side  in  nine  cases,  and  those  of  both  in  two  more.  Since  that 
time  he  tied  the  common  carotid  artery— for  aneurism,  for  tumors  of  antrum,  for  epilepsy,  for 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  for  vascular  tumor  of  the  orbit,  for  cirsoid  aucuri-sm  of  the  scalp,  and 
for  other  surgical  maladies.  He  also  ligated  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries  twice 
for  malignant  disease  of  tho  antrum  and  upper  jaw,  and  once  for  secondary  hemorrhage  follow- 
ing gunshot  wound  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  on  one  occasion  successfully  tied  the  subclavian  and 
common  carotid  arteries  at  the  same  time,  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  of  tho  arteria  iimomiuata, 
which  likewise  involved  the  first  portion  of  tho  subclavian  artery.  The  subclavian  he  tied  no 
less  than  five  times,  in  every  case  effecting  a  complete  recovery.  Reports  of  these  cases  may 
bo  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  National  INIedical  Association.  He  tied  the  external  iliac 
eight  times;  the  femoral  artery  for  aneurism,  for  malignant  diseases  of  the  knee-joint,  of  the 
femur  and  of  the  tibia,  and  of  acute  inflammation  following  perforating  wounds  of  knee-joint, 
and  also  upon  two  occasions  for  the  cure  of  elephantiasis.  Dr.  Wood  was  among  the  foremost 
to  cure  aneurism  by  digital  compression,  and  treated  his  first  case  as  far  back  as  ISiS.  He 
twice  opened  fluctuating  tumors  in  the  lumbar  region  wliich  communicated  with  the  kidney 
and  contained  renal  calculi.  His  experience  was  likewise  wide  in  the  treatment  of  perityphlitis. 
He  performed  lumbo-colotoni)-  several  times.  Ho  was  among  the  first  to  perform  external 
urethrotomy  in  tlie  year  ISS'.',  and  in  his  early  practice  saved  a  child  by  performing  Ca?sarean 
section.  With  neurotomy  and  tho  exscction  of  nerves  for  tho  relief  of  neuralgia  and  other 
functional  and  organic  diseases  of  this  tissue,  his  name  was  inseparably  identified.  As  one 
among  his  many  achievements  in  this  department  of  operative  surgery  may  be  mentioned  the 
removal  of  Jleckel's  ganglion,  which  ho  performed  four  times;  on  ono  occasion  showing  many 
hundreds  of  students,  by  tho  light  of  a  lantern,  the  superior  maxillary  nervo  deep  in  the  surgi- 
cal opening  at  its  exit  from  tho  skull  through  tho  foramen  rotundum.  With  the  bisector  which 
bears  bis  name^an  instrument  devised  for  the  safe  and  rapid  removal  of  large  stones  and  con- 
cretions from  the  bladder — Dr.  Wood  achieved  as  brilliant  and  famous  victories  as  he  did  with 
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the  scalpel.  He  successfully  operated  with  it  about  one  huudred  times.  His  large  collection  <  • 
calculi  which  he  removed  by  the  bilateral  method  was  a  monument  to  his  fame  as  one  of 
America's  greatest  lithotomists.  He  also  performed  the  high  operation  for  stone,  and  mnny 
times  tho  median  and  the  lateral,  and  likewise  lithotrit}-.  An  eminent  surgeon  declared,  in  ;in 
address  to  a  body  of  students  some  years  ago,  that  "no  living  surgeon  has  performed  as  miinv 
capital  and  minor  operations  or  as  successful!}'  as  Dr.  James  E.  Wood,  who  stands  pre-eminein 
as  a  surgeon  and  whose  clinics  are  epitomes  of  operative  surgery."  His  clinics,  which  began 
with  the  attendance  of  one  student  and  the  house  staff,  grew  until  from  six  huudred  to  oiiu 
thousand  studcnt.s  and  medical  men  invariably  attended.  A  life  of  constant  activity  in  additiun 
to  the  demands  of  an  extensive  practice  left  Dr.  Wood  but  little  time  for  authorship.  He, 
however,  contributed  many  interesting  papers  to  tlio  medical  literature  of  tho  time.  As  a  trib- 
ute to  his  skill  as  a  surgeon,  he  was  offered  tho  most  prominent  and  lucrative  offices  in  tlio  | 
numerous  charitable  and  other  iustitutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  Kew  York  City.  s 

From  early  life  down  to  his  closing  days  he  continued  visiting  surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  \ 

As  cousultiug  surgeon  he  was  connected  with  the  "Woman's  State  Hospital,  Charity  Hospital.  | 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  Jersey  Hospital,  ^Male  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ward's  Island,   Femalo  | 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Blackwell's  Island,  and  the  Colored  Home.     Ho  was  surgeon-in-chief  of  thu  \ 

Reception  Hospital,  New  York,  Department  Genito-Urinary  Organs,  Outdoor  Poor  Department,  j 

Bollevuo  Hospital,  aud  of  tho  St.  Nicholas  Society.     Ho  was  also  consulting  surgeon  to  tlio  New  j 

York  Dental  College,  the  Meti-upolitau  Throat  Hospital,  and  the  Eastern  and  other  dispensaries  j 

in  New  York  City.     All  these  services  were  rendered  gratuitously,  and  the  number  of  those  j 

who  wore  treated  and  cured  by  his  humane  and  disinterested  efforts  is  immense;  inasmuch  as  | 

during  his  residence  in  East  Broadway,  which  was  up  to  lSo7,  he  saw  over  one  hundred  thou-  j 

sand  patients  gratuitously.     Ho  was  associated  with  most  of  the  medical  societies  of  New  York,  j 

as  well  as  those  m  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  twice  elected  President  of  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society,  and  for  years  preceding  his  death  was  ouo  of  the  few  surviving  mem- 
bers of  tho  original  twenty-four  who,  in  1S44,  established  that  .society.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Now  York  Historical  Society,  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  of  which  he  was  several 
times  President;  the  ^Medico-Legal  Society,  the  National  Medical  Association,  and  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts State  i\Iedical  Society,  and  corresponding  member  of  tho  Historical  Society  of  Yale 
College.  He  married  Miss  Emma  Eowe,  daughter  of  James  Rowe,  merchant  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Wood  began  life  in  debt  for  his  second  course  of  medical  lectures,  his  father  being  then 
unable  to  aid  him  with  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  his  studies.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  ho  mado  himself,  ho  became  great  in  his  profession,  and  while  reaping  liis  reward  as  a 
successful  and  eminent  surgeon,  amid  tributes  spontaneously  offered  to  him  b}-  his  colleagues, 
who  also  spoke  for  thousands  who  were  silent,  he  long  enjoyed  tho  privilege — which  comes  to 
but  few — of  knowing  that  his  labors  were  appreciated  by  the  world  which  ho  served  so  well. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  New  York,  May  4,  18S2. 
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JOHN  W.  GEAKY. 

John  WniTE  Geary,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  from  January,  1SC7,  to  January,  1S73,  vras 
bom  ii,i  an  iiiimblo  log  house,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  on  Iho  30th  of  December,  1S19. 
Jlis  early  educational  advantages  were  necessarily  limited;  still,  through  many  trials  incident 
to  the  death  of  his  father,  and  pecuniary  embarrassment  consequent  upon  that  event,  his  native 
energy  brought  him  out  triumphant,  and  he  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer,  with  high  honors, 
at  Jefferson  College.  After  this,  lie  followed  civil  engineering  in  his  own  and  neighboring 
States,  and  also  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  He  participated  in 
the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  Colonel  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Ixegiment, 
and  won  many  laurels  in  that  bloody  conflict.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1S40,  the  appointment 
as  Postmaster  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  President  Polk.  Scarcely 
had  he  effected  an  expeditious  system  of  operation  in  this  department  before  ho  was  relieved 
from  duty  by  the  accession  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Presidency.  Within  eight  days  fj-oiii  liis 
retirement,  Colonel  Geaiy  was  unanimously  elected  first  Alcalde  of  tho  town  of  San  FrancLsco. 
The  duties  of  this  office  were  exceedingly  onerous  and  important,  embracing  tho  functions  of 
Sheriff,  Probate  Judge,  Recorder,  Notary  Public,  and  Coroner.  Immediately  succeeding  this 
mark  o'f  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Governor  Riley  confirmed  him  as  Judge  of  First 
Instance  of  the  district.  By  virtue  of  these  positions.  Judge  Geary  was,  in  fact,  tlio  public 
guardian  in  both  the  civil  and  criminal  departments.  He  continued  to  fill  these  oftlcos  until 
our  system  of  city  government  superseded  the  Mexican  establishment.  Under  the  first  city 
charter,  Judge  Geary  was  chosen  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  His  administration  was  marked 
with  rare  ability.,  combining  firmness  of  purpose — harmoniously  governing  what  had  liith.  rtn 
been  a  most  demoralized  community;  economy  of  expenditure — thereby  sustaining  the  munici- 
pal credit;  and  discharging  his  duties,  unmindful  of  tho  claims  of  friends  or  threats  of  foes. 
In  July,  1S5C,  Colonel  John  \V.  Geary  was  appointed  Governor  of  Kansas.  Tho  condition  of 
affairs  at  that  period  was  most  deplorable.  The  sanctity  of  the  ballot  had  been  violated,  tho 
torch  of  the  incendiary  flamed  throughout  the  Territory,  products  of  tho  land  were  destroyed, 
sacred  edifices  were  desecrated,  woman's  virtue  degraded,  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  gleamed 
in  broad  daylight.  Pronouncing  "equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  "  as  the  eminent  principle  of  his 
administration,  and  proclaiming,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  tho  organic  laws 
of  the  Territory  will  be  the  lights  by  which  1  shall  be  guided  in  my  executive  career,"  Governor 
Geary  was  enabled,  by  tho  21st  of  September,  to  announce  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington that  "Peace  now  reigns  in  Kansas."  In  all  the  trying  circumstances  which  surrounded 
him,  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him.  Jle  was  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  succeeded  in 
placing  the  peace  of  tho  Territory  upon  a  permanent  basis  "without  tho  shedding  of  one  droj)  of 
fratricidal  blood."  His  resignation  on  the  -Itb  of  March,  1857,  closed  a  most  successful  era  in 
tho  life  of  a  patriotic  citizen.  Tho  breaking-out  of  tho  great  Civil  War  called  to  the  front  tho 
true  and  tried  men  of  the  country,  and  in  such  an  emergency  John  W.  Geary  could  not  tako 
other  than  a  most  conspicuous  part.  Promptly  tendering  his  services  to  the  Government  in 
18C1,  President  Lincoln  commissioned  him  to  organize  a  regiment  under  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers. His  command,  consisting  of  sixteen  companies  and  a  battery  of  six  guns,  having  boon 
fully  equipped,  ho  joined  Banks'  corps  at  Maryland  Heights;  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  1^i'\. 
was  fought  tho  battle  of  Bolivar,  during  which  action  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  knee.  On 
the  25tli  of  April,  1SC2,  ho  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  tho  First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second  Corps.     In  tho  battle  of  Cedar  Mouii- 
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tain,  on  tlio  9th  of  August  following,  General  Geary  was  wounded  slightly  in  the  left  font  ;s;iil 
severely  in  the  left  arm.  On  the  fields  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  his  command  was 
actively  engaged  with  the  Confederate  forces;  and  in  the  course  of  those  protracted  strugyl,;. 
he  was  remarked  for  the  almost  reckless  manner  in  which  he  exijosed  his  person,  and  for  the 
persistence  with  which  he  led  his  division  against  a  stubborn  foe.  At  Chancellorsville  he  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  breast,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  entirely  recovered  therefrom.  In 
the  fall  of  1SG3,  General  Geary,  still  at  the  head  of  his  old  division,  was  transferred,  witli  tlif 
Twelfth  Corps,  to  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  under  the  command  of  General  Grant.  A  num- 
ber of  engagements  followed,  but  in  the  battle  of  Wauhatchio  it  was  delegated  to  Geary's  Divi- 
sion to  light  the  enemy  alone.  It  was  in  this  action  that  his  eldest  son,  Capt.  Edward  R.  Geary, 
commanding  one  of  the  sections  of  Knapp's  Battery,  fell  while  sighting  a  gun — a  bullet  piercing 
his  forehead.  He  was  onl}-  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  as  an  artilleryman  he  had  no  superior  in 
the  service.  On  the  24th  of  November,  on  Lookout  Mountain,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in  "the  Bat- 
tle above  the  Clouds,"  General  Geary's  command  was  selected  to  make  the  attack,  and  fully 
sustained  its  well-earned  reputation,  driving  the  enemy  before  it,  and  capturing  twenty-one 
hundred  prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  stores.  In  the  spring  of  1SC4  the 
Atlanta  campaign  was  inaugurated,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  General  Geary  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  ilill  Creek  and  Snake  Gaps,  May  8;  Kesaca,  May  15;  New  Hope 
Church,  May  26,  and  for  eight  days  following;  Pino  Hill,  June  15;  Muddy  Creek,  June  IT; 
No-se's  Creek,  June  It*;  Kolb's  Farm,  June  22;  Kenesaw,  June  27;  Marietta,  July  3;  Peach- 
tree  Creek,  July  20;  and  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  which  culminated,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
in  the  capture  of  that  city.  To  employ  his  own  words,  "The  campaign,  from  its  opening 
to  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  was  really  a  one  hundred  days'  fight,  and  may  bo  termed  a  continuous 
battle  crowned  with  constant  victory."  General  Sherman  took  General  Geary  with  him  in 
his  "March  to  the  Sea";  and  in  this  movement  the  division,  with  its  commander,  played  their 
accustomed  part.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  McAllister,  General  Geary  received  the  surrender  of 
the  city  of  Savannah,  and  was  appointed  Military  Governor  by  General  Sherman.  While  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  this  post,  the  brevet  rank  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers  was  conferred 
upon  him  for,  as  the  commission  reads,  "fitness  to  command  and  promptness  to  execute."  In 
ISt'.C,  General  Geary  was  nominated  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  elected  by  a 
majority  of  seventeen  thousand.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1SG7,  he  was  inaugurated  at  Harris- 
burg,  the  State  capital.  He  took  a  decided  stand  against  what  he  designated  as  ignorant,  care- 
less, extravagant,  and  corrupt  legislation;  but  his  chief  force  was  directed  against  what  is 
termed  special  legislation,  or  the  enactment  of  laws  tending  to  promote  individual  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  welfare;  and  to  this  end  ho  did  not  hesitate  to  refuse  his  sanction  to 
certain  special  laws,  although  designed  to  benefit  his  own  party.  Governor  Geary,  on  different 
occasions,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  his  views  on  the  "Investment  of  State  Funds" — "Econ- 
omy in  Disbursement" — "Development  of  the  State's  Resources" — "Importance  of  Universal 
Education" — "The  Necessity  of  Providing  for  Soldiers  and  their  Families  in  the  Patronage  of 
the  State,  and  Establishing  Homes  and  Schools  for  Soldiers'  Widows  and  Orphans" — "General 
Subject  of  Pardons,  and  Regulations  for  tho  Same,"  and  "Payment  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
Reduction  of  the  State  Debts,"  etc.  His  sympathy  with  the  working  classes  was  always  of  the 
liveliest  character,  and  was  evinced  by  the  advocacy  of  a  law  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  of  daily  labor,  and  to  give  additional  time  for  rest,  recreation,  and  improvement.  He  was 
a  Protectionist  from  principle,  believing  that  freo  trade  is  opposed  to  the  prosperity  of  American 
industries.  In  ISfiS,  Governor  Geary  was  renominated  and  re-elected.  His  fitness  for  govern- 
ing, his  wisdom,  and  foresight  and  courage  were  signally  demonstrated  on  many  important 
occasions.     Wo  need  not  enter  into  details,  but  will  simply  recall  an  emergency,  well  remem- 
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bered,  wliich  evoketl  tliese  virtues  in  a  most  conspicuous  niianner.  During  the  month  of  Febru- 
arv,  ISTl,  a  disagreement  occurred  between  the  miners  and  the  owners  of  the  coal-iuines  in  the 
Mabanoy  district  of  the  State  of  I'enusylvania,  which  tln'eatened  the  most  serious  consequences, 
and  caused  widespread  apprehension  throughout  the  country  lest  there  might  be  an  insufficient 
supply  of  coal  in  tho  market.  Thousands  of  men  ceased  their  labors,  and  a  riot  became  immi- 
nent. Governor  Geary  appreciated  the  situation,  and  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  A 
body  of  military  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  disaffected  region,  and  the  firmness  of  pur- 
pose evidenced  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  together  with  his  skilful  treatment  of  the  case,  not 
only  prevented  the  shedding  of  blood  in  a  conflict  whose  results  would  have  been  most  lament- 
able and  sanguinary,  but  also  brought  about  an  amicable  arrangement  between  tlio  contending 
parties.  In  this  controversy  Governor  Geary  espoused  tlie  cause  of  the  masses  against  moneyed 
corporations — the  rights  of  labor  against  the  tyranny  of  capital ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  course 
was  generally  conceded.  In  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Harrisburg  is  an  enduring  :nemorial  of  his 
administration.  It  is  a  monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  brave  men 
who  fell  in  the  conflict  with  Jlexico,  and  is  composed  of  a  Corinthian  column  of  marble,  about 
ninety  feet  high,  on  a  square  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Angel  of  Victory  sculp- 
tured in  Italy  from  the  purest  Carrara  marble,  and  imported  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Sur- 
rounding the  monument  is  a  fence  constructed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  muskets,  which  were 
iu  actual  use  during  the  Mexican  War.  Tho  effect  of  the  whole  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  artistic  taste  of  Governor  Geary,  who  originated  and  carried  out 
the  idea  to  completion.  Governor  Geary's  second  term  expired  January  21,  1S73.  A  review  of 
his  administration  shows  an  independent  course  of  action  free  from  the  partisanship  that  is  the 
bane  of  true  statesmanship.  I\Iany  of  his  most  important  recommendations  became  laws,  after 
due  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly;  and  many  of  the  evils  to  which  he  called  attention 
were  restrained,  if  not  altogether  removed.  His  vetoes  of  bills  were  numbered  by  the  hundred, 
and  all  but  four  of  them  were  sustained  by  the  Legislature.  Inspired  with  a  public  zeal  that 
knew  no  bounds,  with  tireless  energy  ho  labored  unceasingly,  winning  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  masses  of  all  parties,  but,  as  a  result,  left  the  executive  chair  with  his  originally  robust 
constitution  greatly  impaired.  Upon  his  retirement,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Harrisburg,  and, 
instead  of  allowing  himself  tho  rest  he  so  much  needed,  became  at  once  immersed  iu  active  busi- 
ness schemes.  But  the  ceaseless  strain  of  public  duty  had  done  its  work  upon  his  stalwart 
frame  and  vigorous  constitution.  On  Saturday  morning,  February  S,  1ST3,  as  he  sat  at  break- 
fast with  his  family,  and  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  his  head  dropped  suddenly  upon  bis 
breast,  and  without  a  struggle,  and  instantaneously,  ho  passed  into  the  rest  above.  His  death 
produced  profound  sorrow  in  tho  capital  and  tliroughout  the  Commonwealth.  Tho  united  press 
of  the  State  and  tho  leading  papers  of  the  country  recited  his  deeds  at  length,  and  honored  his 
memory  by  fitting  notices.  Tho  honors  of  a  public  funeral,  under  tho  direction  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  were  unanimously  voted  by  the  Legislature,  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
by  a  most  imposing  display,  both  civil  and  military.  His  remains  lie  buried  iu  a  lovely  spot  in 
Mount  Kalma  Cemetery,  overlooking  the  city  and  tho  broad,  majestic  Susquehanna. 
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DANnUL  L.  HARRIS. 

Hox.  D.vxiEL  Lestek  Hakris,  a  leading  citizen  and  business  man  of  Western  Massaclm  .-•,• 
Mayor  of  Springfield  in  ISOO,  member  of  the  State  Legislature  for  several  terms,  Prtsidiiu  . 
the  Connecticut  River  Kailroad  Company  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  widely  vn .  . 
nized  as  one  of  the  great  railroad  directors  and  practical  engineers  of  the  country,  was  bnin 
Providence,  E.  I.,  February  0,  ISIS,  and  died  at  bis  homo  in  Springfield,  July  11,  1879.     Wj.,' 
not  a  great  man  in  tho  sense  of  filling  exalted  oflSce,  amassing  untold  wcath,  or  holding  \,n\\         \ 
attention  by  his  learning  or  philanthropy,  Mr.  Harris  was  nevertheless  so  worthy  a  man  ,ii..;       | 
so  distinguished  a  citizen  that  the  leading  journal  of  his  city   and  section,  The  Spriu'jjii !  ■      \ 
Republican — a  newspaper  of  national  repute,  in  an  editorial  reference  to  his  death,  declar. .] .       1 
"As  a  man  of  affairs,  as  a  citizen  quick  to  see  and  ready  to  aggressively  resent  and  conib.ii       j 
public  wrong,  often  at  great  cost  to  himself,  Springfield  has  no  one  to  fill  the  place  of  him  w!:  .       \ 
has  gone  from  us.     Taking  him  in  the  sphere  of  great  practical  good  wliich  he  filled,  .  .  .   ii        \ 
must  be  conceded  that  INIr.  Harris  was  the  best  product  of  our  sturdy  iS'ew  England  life  and        ^ 
training,  tho  embodiment,  beyond  any  man  who  is  left  to  us,  of  Puritan  strength,  primitive        I 
honesty  and  honor,  and  the  purpose  and  ability  to  display  these  old-fashioned  virtues  when  tluy        ] 
would  avail  to  protect  pulilic  iuteresls.     Few  men  ever  possessed  in  more  useful  degree  the-         : 
courage  of  strong  and  right  convictions.   .   .   .  Ho  did  not  live  a  long  life,  but  it  was  a  stirring,         \ 
worthy,  and  even  a  great  one."     Apart  from  its  absorbing  interest  as  being  a  narrative  of  sttrn         \ 
resolve,  earnest  doing,  and  simple  yet  eminently  useful  living,  the  biographical  sketch  of  such         I 
an  individual  cannot  but  have  high  value  as  an  incentive  to  industry,  integrity,  and  purity  of         \ 
conduct,  and  as  exhibiting  a  sturdy  manliness  of  character,  loyalty  to  conscience,  and  regard  \ 

for  the  rights  of  others  which  alone  would  suffice  to  render  their  possessor  a  man  of  mark  in  i 

any  community.     As  stated  above,  ]\Ir.  Harris  was  of  Puritan  ancestry,  being  a  lineal  descend-  }j 

ant  of  Thomas  Harris,  who,  with  his  brother  William,  came  from  England  about  lC3-t.     The  | 

brothers  Harris  resided  for  a  time  at  Salem;  but  when,  in  1636,  Roger  Williams  was  warned  to  ' 

quit  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  they  went  with  him  and  his  adherents  to  Rhode  Island  and  \ 

assisted  in  founding  Providence.     Thomas  Hai'ris  was  active  in  the  colony  and  his  name  first  i 

appears  in  tho  records  affixed  to  the  constitution.     He  was  assistant  in  the  Council  under  the  1 

first  charter,  1C54,  and  under  the  second,  granted  by  Charles  I.,  from  1600  to  ICOO.     Both  he  J 

and  his  brother  owned  largo  tracts  of  land,  and,  with  others,  had  much  trouble  in  getting  bills  j 

and  settlements.     Thomas  died  in  10S5  and  was  buried  in  the  family  burial  grounds,  about  four  | 

miles  out  of  Providence,  where  the  headstone  of  his  only  surviving  son,  Thomas  Harris,  Jr.,  is  j 

still  found.  This  son,  who  died  in  1710,  had  been  surveyor  and  treasurer  of  Providence.  Of 
tho  fifth  generation  of  the  hitter's  descendants  was  Allen  Harris,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  who  was  born  at  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  in  1790,  and  who,  in  ISOO,  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Plainfield,  Conn.  Allen  Harris  was  a  man  of  good  education,  and  quite  early  in  life 
taught  school.  He  was  very  greatlj-  esteemed  as  a  man  and  citizen,  and  during  his  residence 
in  Connecticut  held  the  offices  of  high  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  postmaster.  After  a 
variety  of  business  experiences  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  he  removed,  in  1S13,  to  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  commission  merchant,  remaining  so  occupied 
until  his  death,  in  1S64.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  very  successful,  and  ho  accumu- 
lated considerable  propierty.  Ho  was  a  dignified,  courteous,  and  patriotic  gentleman,  very  fond 
of  his  family,  and  devoted  to  his  church  duties.  Twice  married,  he  was  survived  by  his  second 
wife,^Almira  Vaughn,  daughter  of  Russell  Vaughn  of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  who  bore  him  two 
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daughters.  By  his  first  wife,  Hart  Lester,  daughter  of  Col.  Timothy  Lester,  of  Shepard  Hill, 
Plainfield  (and  who  died  iu  ISIS),  he  had  three  sons,  Daniel  Lester,  William  Henry,  and  Joel 
Benedict.  Daniel  Lester  Harris,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  in 
Connecticut,  whither. the  family  removed  when  he  was  but  two  years  of  age.  He  was  a  "brave, 
manly  boy,  dignified  beyond  his  years,  but  perfectly  unaffected  and  simple,  and  always  a  model 
for  promptness  and  honest}'."  The  industry  that  was  so  noticeable  a  trait  in  his  father  was  one 
of  his  own  chief  characteristics.  In  his  father's  mill  in  Tlainfit'ld,  where  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured,  the  boy  labored  cheerfully  during  the  vacation  sea.sons,  going  at  five  in  the 
morning  and  remaining  until  seven  at  night.  At  fourteen,  in  addition  to  all  the  work  he  per- 
formed about  the  house  and  in  the  variety  store  kept  by  his  father  to  supply  the  needs  of  those 
employed  in  the  factory,  Daniel  filled  the  place  of  night  watchman  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock 
every  evening.  After  ten  he  retired  and  slept  until  five  o'clock,  when  he  arose  and,  going  to 
the  factory,  built  the  fires  and  got  the  building  iu  readiness  for  the  day's  work.  For  his  regu- 
lar work  he  received  only  his  board  and  clothes,  as  his  father  was  quite  poor  at  this  time;  but 
for  his  duties  as  watchman  he  was  paid  four  cents  an  hour,  every  penny  of  which  ho  saved. 
The  juvenile  hoard  thus  accumulated  was  swelled  by  an  occasional  quarter  of  a  dollar,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  a  muskrat  skin — for  ho  kept  traps  set  for  these  animals  in  the  mill-pond. 
Beside  being  respectful,  obedient,  and  useful,  he  was  very  considerate  of  others,  taking  charge 
of  his  younger  brothers  like  a  man,  and  giving  the  most  courteous  attention  to  his  stcjjmother. 
After  passing  through  the  courses  at  the  district  school  ho  attended  the  Plainfield  Academy ; 
and  that  he  might  have  his  breakfast  in  time  to  walk  to  this  institution,  di.5tant  some  three  or 
four  miles  from  his  home,  it  was  his  custom  to  rise  iu  the  morning  before  any  others  of  the 
family  were  stirring,  and  to  make  the  fire  iu  the  kitchen  for  the  old  colored  cook.  At  school  ho 
was  very  diligent,  finding  his  chief  pleasure  in  study,  and  being  somewhat  remarkable  for  his 
skill  in  composition.  After  school  hours  he  busied  himself  in  the  factory,  about  the  store,  or  in 
the  house,  always  willing  to  be  of  service.  At  the  close  of  his  academic  course  ho  wa.s  so  far 
advanced  in  his  studies  that  ho  was  able  to  enter  the  Sophonioro  class  of  Wesleyan  University 
at  Middlotown,  Conn.  The  study  of  mathematics  and  tho  natural  sciences  seemed  to  give  him 
the  greatest  pleasure,  astronomy  iu  particular  riveting  his  attention.  While  at  college  the 
death  of  a  fellow-student  made  a  profound  impression  upon  him,  and  hearing  at  this  time  a 
sermon  from  the  lips  of  Professor  Lindsay,  of  JIarietta  College,  he  was  led  to  make  an  open 
profession  of  religion.  At  college  his  studies  were  in  tho  line  of  civil  engineering,  but  in 
addition  he  took  courses  in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  and  paid  some  attention  to  Latin. 
He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  on  August  23,  1S3T,  delivering  an  oration  on  the 
"Progress  of  Experimental  Science."  He  continued  his  engineering  studios  at  college  until 
March,  1S3S,  and  in  the  following  month  found  employment  as  rod-man  in  connection  with  the 
survey  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad.  In  the  ensuing  fall  he  was  engaged  to  assist 
iu  tho  surveys  for  tho  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  and  continued 
in  this  employment  until  the  summer  of  1S39.  Many  of  his  letters  to  his  father  at  this  period 
have  been  preserved.  They  show  that  he  was  an  excellent  correspondent,  a  close  observer  of 
men  and  nature,  and  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  work.  At  tho  very  beginning  of  his  career 
as  an  engineer  he  resolved  to  refrain  from  tobacco  and  liquor.  In  one  of  his  interesting  com- 
munications to  his  father,  he  wrote:  "In  shaping  my  course  through  life,  whether  the  voyage 
proves  tempestuous  or  pleasant,  I  am  resolved  ever  to  have  the  jirecepts  of  tho  Bible  for  a  polar 
star,  and  tho  dictates  of  conscience  for  a  directory."  Tho  young  man's  next  important  labor 
was  as  assistant  engineer  on  tho  Albany  and  West  Stockliridgo  Railroad.  He  then  became  con- 
nected with  tlio  survey  of  tho  Schenectady  and  Troy  Railroad,  and  at  one  time  had  charge  of 
eight  miles  of  the  heaviest  work  on  the  lino.     During  this  period  he  lived  at  Troy  and  enjoyed 
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opportunities  for  social  and  intellectual  improvement,  wliicb  were  very  agreeable.  His  pros- 
pects were  now  so  bright  that  he  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  generous  offer  of  his  undo,  Mr. 
Paine,  to  send  him  abroad  for  further  study  and  observation.  His  reasoning  on  this  subject 
was  characteristic  of.his  intensely  practical  nature.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated  October  L'j, 
1840,  ho  wrote:  "A  few  more  years  will  strip  me  of  giddy  and  idle  romance  and  bring  me  to 
look  upon  the  world  as  a  roality,  in  tho  sense  in  which  your  wise  men  take  it.  Meanwhile,  by 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  my  own  country,  I  shall  find  myself  prepared  to  study  for- 
eigners and  foreign  institutions  with  more  judgment;  and  if  meantime  I  can  be  gaining  some 
standing  in  my  occupation,  it  will  be  all  in  favor  of  introducing  me  to  men  of  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional attainments  in  the  countries  I  may  visit."  When  Mr.  Harris  was  but  twenty- five 
years  of  age,  he  was  warmly  recommended  by  Mr.  James  Laurie,  Engineer  of  tho  Schenectady 
and  Troy  Eailroad,  under  whom  he  had  served  as  Assistant  Engineer  for  two  and  a  half  years; 
that  gentleman  saying  in  a  letter  dated  J.Iay  4,  1S43:  ''Mr.  Daniel  L.  Harris  has  been  employed 
as  Assistant  Engineer  upon  the  Schenectady  and  Troy  Railroad,  under  ray  supervision,  for  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years.  He  has  had  the  charge  of  a  division  of  tlio  road  embracing  oveiy 
variety  of  construction,  which  he  has  conducted  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  ...  It  gives  mo 
much  pleasure  to  recommend-  Mr.  Harris  as  accomplished  in  his  profession,  both  by  education 
and  experience,  and  as  being  well  qualified  for  the  performance  of  the  various  duties  connected 
with  the  location  and  construction  of  a  railroad."  About  this  time,  being  in  perfect  health, 
having  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  profession,  with  excellent  prospects,  and  a  bank  account  of 
81,200,  ho  became  engaged  to  the  excellent  woman  who  was  destined  to  be  the  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows  till  tho  close  of  his  life.  This  lady,  born  Harriet  0.  Corson,  was  a  pupil  at 
the  Maplewood  Institute  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  when  !Mr.  Harris  made  her  acquaintance  and  was 
charmed  by  her  unaffected  simplicity — tlie  trait  he  most  admired.  Canastoga,  N.  Y.,  was  her 
birthplace.  Almost  immediately  following  his  marriage,  which  took  place  ]SIay  25,  1S4?.,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  division  engineers  on  the  proposed  railroad  between  Hartford  and  1 

Springfield;    and  in  September,  1843,  ho  and  his  young  wife  went  to  live  in  Springfield.     In  \ 

1845,  Mr.  Azariah  Boody,  his  wife's  brother-in-law,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  whose  acquaintance  he  j 

had  made  while  tho  latter  was  building  a  section  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  urged  i 

him  to  abandon  civil  engineering  and  to  join  with  him  in  building  railroads  and  bridges.     Tho  i. 

offer  was  a  tempting  one  and  was  gladly  accepted,  the  firm  of  Boody,  Stone  cSc  Harris  being  the  i 

result.     The  senior  partner  had  already  secured  a  contract  to  build  tho  extension  of  the  New  j 

Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  to  Springfield,  and  the  firm  purchased  tho  right  to  build  tho  | 

Howe  truss  bridge  for  the  United  States  and  Canada.     This  was  Sir.  Harris'  first  venture  in  | 

business  on  his  own  account,  and  his  share  of  the  profits  realized  from  building  and  equipping 
the  road  considerably  augmented  the  capital  he  had  brought  into  the  undertaking,  viz.,  si, 250, 
representing  his  entire  savings  up  to  that  date.  Thenceforward  to  nearly  tho  close  of  his  life 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  building  railroads  and  bridges,  the  firms  of  which  ho  was  a  member 
being,  in  addition  to  that  named,  Stone  &  Harris,  Boody,  Ross  &  Harris,  Stone,  Harris  &  Bir- 
nie,  Harris  &  Briggs,  Harris,  Briggs  &  Co.,  Harris  &  Hawkins,  D.  L.  Harris  &  Co.,  the  Spring- 
field Tool  Company,  and  Harris  &  Wright.  These  firms  built  no  less  than  seven  railroad 
and  three  toll  bridges  over  tho  Connecticut  River.  They  also  built  tho  Hartford  and  Springfield 
and  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  railroads;  tho  bridges  on  the  New  York  and  Now  Haven, 
tho  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill,  tho  Connecticut  River,  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
tho  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth,  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
Troy  and  Greenfield,  Cheshire,  Rome  and  Watertown,  Providence  and  Worcester,  Lebanon 
Springs  and  Harlem,  and  a  few  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad;  also  a  bridge  over  tho 
James  River  at  Richmond;  over  tho  Penobscot  liiver,  at  Bangor;  over  the  Richelieu,  at  Cham- 
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bly,  ill  Canada;  and  over  tho  Harlem,  near  (now  in)  New  York  City.  Mr.  Harris  built  the 
first  iron  bridge  in  this  country  at  Seekonk,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  road ;  also  the  great 
truss  roofs  on  the  passenger  stations  at  Buffalo,  PLOchester,  Troy,  Springfield,  and  Boston.  He 
assisted  in  making  the  survey  for  the  Connecticut  Eiver  Eailroad  from  Northampton  to  Green- 
field, previously  the  line  between  Springfield  and  Holyoke,  and  was  one  of  the  firm  which  built 
the  road  from  Greenfield  to  South  Vernon.  In  tho  construction  of  railroads  and  bridges  Mr. 
Harris  made  his  fortune.  The  larger  fields  into  which  several  of  his  partners  entered  and  made 
millions  were  open  to  him  with  a  certainty  of  similar  results;  but  his  family  being  settled  in 
Springfield  and  attached  to  as  well  as  quite  comfortable  in  that  city,  he  would  not  disturb  them  ; 
and  not  being  avaricious  ho  himself  was  entirely  satisfied  with  his  gains  and  contented  with  his 
position.  But  while  railroad  and  bridge  building  gave  him  his  fortune,  it  was  his  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  that  gave  him  his  great  reputation,  although  it  cannot 
bo  doubted  that  his  intense  earnestness  of  character,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  grim  determina- 
tion in  the  right  would  have  made  him  a  notability  in  any  community.  Few  men  in  his  day 
were  more  completely  masters  of  the  subject  of  railroad  building  and  management,  for  he  not 
only  understood  the  theory  of  construction,  operation,  and  management,  but  he  had  passed 
through  so  many  different  stages  of  practical  experience  that  he  was  cognizant  of  every  detail. 
At  tho  suggestion  of  President  Chester  \V.  Chapin  of  tho  road  named,  he  was  chosen  a  director 
of  it  in  January,  1S55;  and  in  March  following,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chapin,  ho  was 
elected  to  the  presidency,  a  position  for  which  he  was  equipped  not  only  by  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  technique  of  railroading  but  by  a  mental  capacity  broad  enough  to  comprehend  and 
enter  upon  its  wider  olficial  relations  and  complications.  The  Connecticut  River  Ii'ailroad  had 
its  origin  with  the  business  men  and  capitalists  of  Northampton,  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  under  the  management  of  residents  of  that  town,  and  had  its  general  offices  and  repair 
shops  there.  As  these  were  a  source  of  revenue  and  also  lent  importance  to  the  town,  there 
was  always  a  fear  that  they  might  be  removed  to  Springfield,  and  this  fear  was  not  lessened 
when  Mr.  Harris  came  to  the  presidency  of  tho  road  and  began  in  his  positive  and  energetic 
way  to  improve  its  condition.  As  tho  stock  of  tho  road  was  then  worth  only  about  forty  cents 
on  the  dollar  Mr.  Harris  deemed  economy  necessary ;  and  as  observation  and  experience  had 
taught  him  that  a  short  road  could  be  more  economically  managed  from  one  end  than  from  the 
centre,  he  determined  to  remove  the  offices  and  shops  to  Springfield.  Objecting  to  this,  but 
failing  to  carry  their  point  in  the  election  in  January,  ISoS,  when  a  board  of  directors  was 
elected  in  accord  with  tho  president's  views,  the  opposition  succeeded  in  having  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  called  in  March  following,  intending  then  to  increase  the  number  of 
directors,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  majority  in  the  board.  Mr.  Harris  presided  at  the  meeting, 
and  when  the  motion  was  mada  that  two  additional  directors  be  voted  for,  he  declined  to  put  it 
to  vote,  asserting  that,  as  tho  board  had  already  been  elected  for  the  year,  it  was  not  competent 
for  the  stockholders  under  tho  by-laws,  at  that  time,  to  add  to  the  number  of  directors.  There 
was  spirited  opposition  to  this  ruling  from  many  able  men,  including  Francis  B.  Crowning- 
shield,  E.  A.  Dana,  Samuel  F.  Lyman,  and  others;  but  having  previously  fortified  himself  with 
a  legal  opinion  on  the  subject,  Jlr.  Harris  declined  to  recede  from  his  position,  and  as  tho 
Supreme  Court  subsequently  refused  to  entertain  a  petition  for  a  mandamus — for  which  tho 
directors  were  ordered  to  apply — he  held  out  to  tho  end.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tho  po.sition 
taken  by  him  has  since  become  the  common  law  of  the  State.  As  in  this  instance  so  in  every 
other,  his  first  thought  was  "  What  is  best  for  the  road?"  And  to  this  end  he  worked  on  zeal- 
ously and  unselfishly,  making  no  venture  until  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  wisdom.  Under  his 
prudent,  economical,  and  energetic  management  tho  road  prospered  from  tho  very  beginning  of 
his  administration ;    and  before  his  death  its  stock  was  quoted  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
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railroad  in  the  State,  advancing  from  8+0  to  $140  per  share.  President  Harris  showed  his  own 
faith  in  the  road  by  investing  freely  in  its  stock,  and  at  one  time  ho  was  the  largest  stockholdtr. 
The  severest  criticism  of  his  policy  was  that  it  appeared  too  conservative;  but  the  splendid 
results  obtained  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  course.  It  should  bo  said  that  during  his  long  term 
of  service  there  was  not  a  railroad  in  JIassachusetts  tliat  showed  so  little  arbitrary  power  or  did 
so  much  to  accommodate  and  please  its  patrons.  Ono  of  the  most  important  services  Jlr.  Harris 
rendered  to  his  business  associates  all  over  the  country,  and  what  has  been  called,  "The  best 
ninnuinent  to  his  catholic  sagacitj'  in  railroading,"  remains  in  the  Eastern  Eailroad  Associ- 
ation, copied  in  part  from  a  similar  body  formed  in  the  West  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  S.  iM. 
Whipple  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  who  brought  the  idea  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  later 
co-operated  with  him  in  its  organized  form.  Through  Mr.  Harris'  personal  efforts  the  Eastern 
railroads  combined  into  an  association  under  the  above  title,  not  only  to  resist  improper  suits 
for  patent  infringements,  then  greatly  annoying  these  companies,  but  also  to  introduce  useful 
patents.  Commencing  with  the  defeat  of  the  Tanner  brake  suit  for  infringement — to  which 
even  the  astute  Commodore  Vanderbilt  of  the  New  York  Central  was  about  to  yield  830,000  as 
a  compromise  until  taken  in  hand  by  Jlr.  Harris — the  Association  won  many  victories  and 
eventually  put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  it  was  organized  to  remedy.  Besides  being  its  organizer 
Mr.  Harris  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  stricken 
with  his  final  illness.  To  his  ever-watchful  care  and  self-devotion  its  great  success  may  be 
largely  attributed,  for  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  determination  not  to  submit  to  extortion 
and  injustice  in  any  form  the  railroads  were  saved  large  sums  of  money,  and  the  wearisome 
litigation  to  which  they  had  been  previously  subjected.  Mr.  Harris  might  have  had  the  presi- 
dency of  other  railroads  than  the  "  Connecticut  River,"  but  he  would  never  entertain  propositions 
to  this  effect.  It  was  his  determination  to  make  his  road  the  best  short  railroad  in  the  country, 
and  to  this  end  he  labored  unceasingly  down  to  the  very  last,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 
Early  in  1S59  Mr.  Harris  was  honored  by  being  selected  to  inspect  the  railroads  of  Russia,  in 
particular  to  make  an  examination  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  safety  of  the  bridges  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railroad.  The  offer  came  through  Chief  Engineer  George  W. 
Whistler,  and  Mr.  Harris,  accepting  it,  sailed  for  Europe  in  the  mouth  of  April,  and  after  visit- 
ing many  points  of  interest  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  reached  St.  Petersburg  on  May  IT. 
About  a  month  later,  having  made  his  tour  of  inspection  escorted  by  a  Russian  colonel  of 
engineers  and  accompanied  by  ^Mr.  William  W.  Winans,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  jour- 
neyed to  Moscow  and  back,  some  eight  hundred  miles,  he  made  his  report.  This  was  appreci- 
atively received  by  the  Government,  which  indicated  its  intention  of  appointing  a  commission 
to  carry  his  recommendations  into  effect.  This  report,  written  in  the  clear,  comprehensive 
style  characteristic  of  Mr.  Harris,  evidently  gave  great  satisfaction,  for  a  few  days  after  it  had 
been  submitted  ho  received  a  communication  covering  a  draft  on  London  for  a  larger  amount 
than  he  had  named  as  compensation,  in  addition  to  one  covering  his  expenses.  A  handsome 
letter  to  his  wife  accomijanied  this  communication,  thanking  her  for  having  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  her  husband's  trip  abroad  ;  and  with  this  letter,  as  a  token  of  respect  from  the  Russian 
Government,  was  a  magnificent  jewel — a  sajiphire  of  great  value  set  in  diamonds.  Leaving 
St.  Petersburg  Mr.  Harris  journeyed  by  way  of  Finland  to  Sweden,  thence  to  Denmark,  Ham- 
burg, Baden  Baden,  Switzerland,  arriving  in  Paris  on  August  13,  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
entree  of  the  French  army,  returning  from  its  victorious  campaigns  under  Napoleon  III.,  in 
Austria.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  France  he  visited  Ireland,  and,  returning  to  the  United 
States  via  the  Canadian  Provinces,  arrived  homo  September  23.  During  his  trip  ho  kept  a  jour- 
nal of  his  observations,  reflections,  and  experiences,  a  part  of  which,  published  in  his  "Memo- 
rial," makes  highly  interesting  reading.     While  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  in  progress  Mr. 
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Harris  received  a  telegram  from  Secretary  Stanton,  requesting  his  immediate  presence  in 
Wasbingtou.  Replying  iu  person  without  delay,  be  was  informed  that  he  had  been  selected 
because  of  his  known  skill  and  loyalty  to  build  a  railroad  for  the  army  to  pass  over  in  its  move- 
inouts  before  Kicbmond.  The  great  diversity  of  his  business  interests  at  home  conii)clk'd  him 
to  ask  time  to  settle  his  affairs  before  undertaking  this  work.  Eoturning  to  Springfield,  he 
arranged  his  affairs  satisfactorily  and  telegraphed  his  acceptance.  Later  be  presented  himself 
in  person ;  but  when  informed  that  General  Haui^t,  the  former  engineer  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  service,  he  declined  to  take  part,  on  the  ground  that,  if  he  undertook 
the  labor,  ho  should  be  at  the  head  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes.  While  General  Grant 
was  President,  he,  havmg  a  high  respect  for  Mr.  Harris's  administrative  ability,  requested  him 
as  a  personal  favor  to  become  a  government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Harris 
held  this  office  only  one  year,  being  very  much  dissatisfied,  as  others,  notably  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  have  since  been,  with  the  hampering  restrictions  put  upon  these  representatives  of 
the  Government.  He  saw  enough,  however,  to  convince  him  that  the  company  was  wastefully 
and  extravagantly  managed.  During  this  year  ho  first  visited  California.  In  1872  ho  repeated 
the  visit  in  company  with  his  wife,  meeting  Brigham  Young  at  Salt  Lake. City,  and  also  taking 
the  trii)  to  the  Yoscmite  and  other  points  of  interest.  In  1ST4  he  made  a  second  trip  to  Europe 
to  assist  in  making  a  sale  of  the  right  to  use  the  vacuum  brake  upon  English  railroads.  A 
third  trip,  in  search  of  health  and  rest,  was  made  four  years  later.  On  both  of  these  latter 
trips  ho  was  accompanied  by  members  of  his  family.  Among  the  business  corporations  with 
which  Mr.  Harris  was  connected  as  a  director  were  the  Vermont  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
the  Crocker  Paper  Mill,  the  Springfield  Fire  and  jSIarine  Insurance  Company,  the  Chapin  Bank, 
and  the  Holyoke  Water-Power  Company.  On  all  New  England  railroad  matters  he  was  es- 
teemed a  good  authority.  He  was  an  early  and  emphatic  opponent  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and 
predicted  that "  the  great  bore,"  as  ho  called  it,  would  dissipate  many  millions  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  even  then  would  not  enable  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  to  compete  with  the  well- 
equipped  and  organized  Boston  and  Albany  road.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  continuous 
war  over  the  State  appropriations  for  the  Tunnel,  and  was  the  originator  of  the  expressive 
"demoralized  rock,"  which  Mr.  Frank  Bird  subsequently  employed  with  such  telling  effect. 
Ho  fought  the  measure  in  the  Legislature  and  out  of  it  for  many  years,  and  was  satisfied  when 
beaten  that  ho  had  put  himself  on  record  in  tho  interest  of  a  wise  economy  and  what  he  con- 
sidered the  right.  While  Mv.  Harris  was  devoted  to  business  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  any  question  which  affected  the  welfare  of  tho  people.  Like  his  esteemed  friend,  that 
able  and  widely  known  New  Englander,  Samuel  Bowles,  he  studied  public  affairs,  made  up  his 
mind  what  ought  to  be  done  for  tho  public  good,  and  went  forward  to  do  it.  His  services  to 
the  people  were  very  materially  to  their  advantage,  notably  in  his  opposition  to  tho  attempts  of 
coal,  oil,  and  telegraph  speculators  to  prey  upon  the  community.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republi- 
can of  independent  breadth.  In  the  early  days  of  the  party  he  rendered  efficient  service,  with 
his  partner,  Mr.  Briggs,  in  the  effort  to  save  Kansas  to  the  Free  States,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  tho  Kansas  Emigrant  Aid  Association.  Their  oftlco  was  at  one  time  the  depot  for 
arms  for  the  Kansas  settlers,  which  were  sent  out  in  detached  parts,  the  gun-barrels  at  one 
time,  the  locks  at  another,  so  that  if  either  consignment  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  '•  border- 
ruflians"  tho  booty  would  be  useless.  Knowing  the  Sju-ingficld  wool-dealer,  John  Brown,  ^Ir. 
Harris  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  raising  money  for  his  assistance  in  Kan.¥as. 
Mr.  Harris  began  public  life  in  1S54,  when  ho  was  elected  to  tho  City  Council  of  Springfield. 
In  1S57  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  ISCO  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Spriiigfitbl. 
In  1SC3  be  was  chosen  Alderman;  and  in  that  year,  and  in  l^^OT,  ISTO,  and  1873,  he  sat  again  in 
the  Legislature.     In  1876  and  1877  he  accepted  re-election  to  the  City  Council.     In  1*72  he  was 
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elected  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  and  took  a  jjroniinent  part  in  the  carr\ 
ing  out  of  tlie  enterprise  by  wliicli  the  city  of  Springfield  received  its  abundant  and  healtbiul 
supply  of  water.  In  the  Legislature  he  was  vigilant  in  the  people's  service,  held  places  on  im- 
portant committees,  and  never  faltered  in  his  labors  for  a  wise  and  economical  expenditure  i.f 
the  public  funds.  He  might  have  gone  to  the  Senate,  but  he  knew  his  temperament  and  felt  h.- 
could  accomplish  more  nearer  to  the  people.  His  administration  as  Mayor  was  prolific  of  public 
good,  his  suggestions  being  always  valuable  and  his  efforts  to  make  each  department  efQcient. 
yet  with  due  regard  to  economy,  more  than  ordinarily  successful.  He  effected  the  first  com- 
plete survey  of  the  city,  had  granite  posts  set  up  marking  boundary  lines,  and  personally  mado 
the  notes  from  which  maps  of  all  the  States  were  drawn.  In  the  Council  during  the  last  year.s 
of  his  public  service  he  succeeded  in  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  tax-payers,  and 
managed  to  bring  the  public  to  a  realizing  senso  of  the  urgent  necessitj'  that  existed  for  the 
practice  of  economy.  In  this  he  performed  a  far-reaching  public  service,  for,  although  mis- 
understood and  opposed  at  the  time,  events  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment. 
As  was  said  in  the  Springfield  RcpubUcan  at  his  death:  "  Ou  public  questions  ho  fought  alone 
as  well  as  with  a  regiment,  but  nobody  cau  look  upon  his  career  and  associate  with  it  any 
motive  of  quarrelsome  rancor  and  selfishness,  and  the  tranquil  flow  of  his  private  affairs  would 
show  that  such  traits  formed  no  part  of  his  character,  even  if  the  generosity  of  his  public 
bestowals  and  labors  did  not  richly  justify  a  more  positive  vindication."  Not  long  before  bis 
death,  in  speaking  of  his  amicable  relationship  with  men  he  had  met  in  the  world,  ho  said  :  '•  I 
have  been  a  man  of  fight.  Since  I  was  thirty  years  old  and  camo  to  have  responsibilities  of  my 
own,  there  has  not  been  a  day  in  which  I  havo  not  had  some  controversy  on  my  hands,  some 
great  litigation,  some  railroad,  telegraph,  or  insurance  Cjuarrel,  or  some  public  question ;  but, 
fightiug  character  as  I  am,  I  never  I'aised  my  hand  against  a  man,  or  had  hand  raised  against 
me,  never  sued  a  man  or  have  been  sued,  or  had  any  lawsuit  in  my  private  afl'airs."  It  was  for 
the  right  and  for  human  rights  that  he  battled  so  fearlessly  and  incessantly,  never  for  self. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Buckingham,  pastor  of  the  South  Church,  Springfield,  in  his  funeral  ser- 
mon, alluding  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Harris  as  a  reformer,  said:  "He  was  neither  quarrelsome 
nor  selfish,  and  he  saw,  as  few  did,  so  many  questions  that  needed  to  be  settled,  to  give  security 
to  business,  and  so  many  more  that  had  been  settled  wrongly,  and  where  decisions  needed  to  bo 
reversed,  and  so  many  measures  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  public  good,  and  so  many  bur- 
dens from  which  society  ought  to  bo  relieved,  that  his  noble  soul  could  not  be  easy  till  some- 
thing was  done.  And  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  the  disinterestedness  of  a  Christian  and 
the  courage  of  a  reformer."  Always  a  warm  friend  of  young  men,  to  many  of  whom  he  was  a 
true  benefactor  by  giving  them,  when  struggling,  opportunities  for  advancing  their  interests, 
if  worthy,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  City  Library  of  SpringQeld,  being  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Association  which  founded  and  conducted  it,  Vice-President  of  that  Association 
from  its  inception  down  to  1872,  and  President  of  it  from  that  year  till  his  death.  Besides 
giving  the  Library  ^^lO.uOO — his  being  next  to  the  largest  donation  received — he  served  with 
rare  devotion  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  built  the  Library  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and 
l)ersonally  raised  s-2.">,000  to  pay  oft'  the  debt  remaining  when  tlie  building  was  finished.  To  the 
JIuseum  connected  with  tho  Library  he  was  a  liberal  donor,  contributing  also  several  of  its  most 
valued  collections,  among  them  one  bought  in  Copenhagen  whilo  abroad  on  his  Eussiau  mis- 
sion;  also  a  collection  brought  from  St.  Petersburg,  representing  the  abode  and  implements, 
etc.,  of  a'  Russian  peasant.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  Wesleyau  University,  his 
alma  mater,  although  of  a  different  faith;  and  was  never  slow  to  aid  any  public  charity  which 
he  was  convinced  was  doing  good  commensurate  with  the  outlay.  In  religious  work  lie  was 
always  interested.     Joining  tho  South  Congregational  Church  in  Springfield,  in  1S4S,  coming 
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from  Firr.t  Church,  lie  was  Iho  first  to  projiose  a  new  edifice  and  was  the  largest  contributor  to 
the  funds  for  its  erection.  There  was  no  uncertainty  about  his  religion;  ho  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  while  making  no  public  ado  over  relig- 
ious matters  ho  let  them  permeate  into  every  relation  of  bis  private  life.  It  fell  to  him  fre- 
quently to  be  misunderstood  and  misjudged,  and  on  one  occasion  a  mob  behaved  in  an  imseemly 
manner  before  his  liouso,  jiaining  his  honest  heart  by  the  grossness  of  the  insult  offered,  from 
which  be  could  not  shield  his  family.  This  demonstration  was  a  horn  serenade  given  him  on 
the  eve  of  July  4,  187C,  at  a  time  when  ho  was  striving  with  all  the  powers  at  his  command  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and  doing  it  effectively.  A  true  measure  of  Mr.  Harris 
will  find  in  his  character  all  the  earnestness,  sturdiness,  and  hatred  of  wrong,  sham,  and  deceit 
which  might  be  expected  in  an  ideal  American  of  Puritan  extraction.  lie  had  the  manhood  to 
rebuke  injustice,  caring  nothing  whether  be  ofl:"ended  the  greatest,  and  being  absolutely  indiffer- 
ent to  popular  approval.  He  had  none  of  the  arts  of  the  politician,  and  ho  would  not  sacrifice 
principle  to  win  the  Presidency.  It  took  time  to  understand  him  aright,  but  once  understood 
he  commanded  and  retained  lasting  respect.  Every  one  who  knew  him  intimately  recognized 
tho  sterling  worth  of  his  character,  and  in  a  way  loved  the  man  for  his  very  manhood  and  hon- 
esty. To  speak  of  his  traits  and  characteristic  deeds  would  require  a  volume,  and  indeed  such 
already  exists  in  his  "Memorial,"  edited  by  Henry  M.  Burt,  and  published  in  ISSO  for  private 
distribution.  In  a  biographical  sketch  only  the  barest  reference  to  these  can  bo  given.  "  We 
are  doing  tho  same  work,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  reporter,  "helping  on  good  things  and  seeking 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people;  and  when  I  can  put  in  an  oar  with  you,  give  you  infor- 
mation or  strengthen  your  hands,  call  on  mo,  and  if  it  be  midnight  I  will  respond  gladly."  A 
policeman  neglecting  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  been  maltreated,  he  saw 
that  ho  was  rebuked  by  his  superiors.  A  brakeman  guilty  of  gross  misconduct  was  informed  on 
tho  spot  that  his  career  was  ended.  On  one  occasion  he  applied  to  Governor  Andrew  (then  Mr. 
Andrew)  for  some  corporation  books  he  had  in  his  possession.  Tho  latter  replied:  "You  can't 
have  them."  "I  know  my  rights  in  the  Supreme  Court,"  then  said  Mr.  Harris,  "and  I  shall 
assert  them.  You  can  give  them  up  peaceably  if  you  will;  if  not,  I  shall  take  thom  forcibly." 
In  half  an  hour  he  had  the  books.  Learning  that  a  friend  was  grievously  sick  at  a  distance  he 
drove  rapidly  to  his  side,  and,  on  ascertaining  the  complaint,  resolutely  applied  a  simple  domes- 
tic remedy  and  saved  his  life  after  the  doctors  had  abandoned  hope.  Wastefulness  even  in 
trifles  annoyed  him.  "Save  that  you  may  bo  liberal,"  was  one  of  his  expressions.  He  once 
sent  word  to  a  telegraph  operator  who  wrote  a  wretched  hand,  "Learn  to  write  better  or  give 
up  your  place."  Although  no  speech-maker,  he  talked  well  and  impressed  all  who  had  any 
business  with  him  as  being  masterly  in  discussions.  On  one  occasion  while  visiting  a  public 
jail  he  was  asked  to  address  the  prisoners.  His  modest  estimate  of  his  powers  prompted  him  to 
decline  with  emphasis,  but  being  persuaded  to  say  a  few  words  on  tho  law  of  habit  he  consented, 
and,  contrary  to  tho  usual  course,  showed  in  his  remarks  how  one  can  acquire  tho  habit  of  im- 
proving, of  becoming  good,  by  making  a  very  small  beginning  and  repeating  the  attempt.  A 
distingm'sbed  clergyman  present  said  that  this  address  was  one  of  the  best  he  ever  heard.  The 
practical  was  ever  foremost  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Harris.  Ho  had  little  humor,  could  hardly 
understand  why  people  wanted  to  jjlay  so  much  when  there  were  such  serious  things  waiting  to 
bo  done,  and  had  no  patience  whatever  with  idleness.  His  chief  regret  in  dying  was  that  ho 
had  done  so  little.  In  person  Mv.  Harris  was  about  tho  medium  height  and  weight.  He  bad 
a  fair  complexion  and  gray  eyes,  his  hair  in  early  manhood  being  a  dark  brown.  iS'otln'ng 
could  bo  plainer  than  his  attire,  though  the  material  was  always  durable  and  good.  ]\Iost 
matter-of-fact  in  business  relations,  he  was  the  very  soul  of  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  chivalry 
in  the  family  circle.     His  wife  has  said:    "I  lived  with  him  thirty-six  years  and  until  iio  was 
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sick  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  liim  impatient.  Ho  never  spoko  a  harsh  word  to  il.  , 
or  complained  of  anything  which  I  did."  He  never  used  an  expletive  except  the  word  "fudy,-,- 
and  this  only  to  express  tho  strongest  contempt.  He  recognized  the  honesty  of  those  witli 
whose  opinions  he  differed,  even  while  he  criticised  the  soundness  of  their  views.  Of  lawyer., 
he  was  not  particularly  enamored,  for  he  felt  that  tliey  knew  better  than  they  pleaded,  and  th:ii 
they  were  bought  with  a  price.  Ho  himself  had  no  price — for  at  no  period  or  crisis  in  his  whok. 
life  did  he  ever  sacrifice  principle  for  gain.  Such  is  the  man  whom  the  whole  city  of  Springfield 
mourned  when  death  removed  him  from  his  useful  activities.  That  death  was  undoubtedly 
accelerated  by  Mr.  Harris'  own  devotion  to  duty.  He  took  his  own  medicine  and  thoughtlessly 
abbreviated  his  years,  although  it  is  undoubted  that  ho  accomplished  far  more  in  his  sixty-ono 
years  than  many  very  able  men  achieve,  even  if  granted  a  decade  or  two  longer.  His  habits 
were  singularly  pure — no  liquor,  no  tobacco,  no  vices;  nothing  save  work  and  for  recreation  tho 
chaste  pleasures  of  tho  home  circle,  where  he  was  understood  and  was  beloved  as  he  truly  de- 
served to  be.  To  tho  numerous  employees  under  him  ho  was  a  true  friend ;  to  the  public,  a 
father  in  his  solicitude  for  its  welfare;  to  the  city  of  Springfield,  a  benefactor  whose  services 
have  been  far-reaching  and  effective  in  promoting  the  public  welfare.  Every  corporation  and 
organization  with  which  he  was  connected  voiced  in  touching  phrase  its  sense  of  deep  bereave- 
ment at  his  death,  passing  appropriate  resolutions,  copies  of  which  were  transmitted  to  his 
family.  A  passage  from  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Springfield  is  here 
quoted  as  being  comprehensive  as  well  as  singularly  felicitous.  It  reads':'  " Eesolved,  That  by 
the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  L.  Harris,  ex-councilman,  ex-alderman,  ex-mayor,  ex-rejirescn- 
tative,  ex-benefactor  of  Springfield,  tho  city,  as  a  corporation,  and  as  a  social,  religious,  and 
business  community,  has  suffered  a  loss  for  which  it  will  seek  compensation  in  vain,  until  there 
shall  again  combine  in  one  of  its  citizens,  as  they  united  in  him,  that  intelligence  from  which 
comes  wisdom  in  council;  that  ability  which  enables  wisdom  to  perfect  its  purposes;  that  energy 
which  does  not  relax  imtil  its  object  is  attained ;  that  self-abnegation  that  disregards  personal 
interest  for  tho  good  of  others;  that  industry  that  rests  only  to  renew  its  strength  to  work;  that 
courageousness  that  fears  nothing  but  failure,  and  that  public-sjjiritedness  that  uses  all  these 
for  the  common  weal,  as  he  used  them,  and  so  became  a  power  and  a  good  to  the  generation 
whom  he  has  lived  to  serve."'  Notices  of  his  demise  were  published  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  for  he  was  a  citizen  whose  fame  was  as  widespread  as  his  labors.  In  one 
of  these,  published  editorially  in  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Herald  of  July  16,  1S79,  it  was  said: 
"In  all  the  great  moral  reforms  of  the  day  ho  was  prominent  and  foremost.  Religion  found  in 
him  a  firm  believer  and  education  a  sincere  friend.  He  was  benevolent,  charitable,  and  kind, 
and  all  enterprises  for  tho  benefit  of  mankind  he  urged  forward  with  his  influence  and  his 
means.  His  life  was  a  successful  one,  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense  of  that  term.  He  died 
possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  family,  crowned  with  the  respect, 
esteem,  and  gratitude  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  and  left  behind  him  a  record  of  a 
pure  and  useful  man  in  his  day  and  generation."  Mr.  Harris  was  survived  by  his  widow  and 
by  seven  of  the  eleven  children  born  to  their  union,  viz.:  Coriuno  (Mrs.  Edward  S.  Brewer); 
Azariah  Boody ;  S.  Jeanuie  (Mrs.  Henry  K.  Baker);  Lillie  Johnston;  Ambia  Corsou;  Henrietta 
Clark;  and  Cornelia  Hawkins  Harris. 
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JOHN  N.   GALLEHEB. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Nicholas  Gallehkr,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ijouisiana,  was  born 
iu  Mason  Comity,  K)-.,  Fobniaiy  17,  1839.  After  pursuing  academic  studies  in  that  county, 
be  entered  tlie  Latin  School  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  wliere  ho  was  graduated  in  1S58. 
He  went  to  Louisiana,  but  returned  to  Kentucky  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  he  became  a 
private  in  the  command  of  Gen.  Albert  S.  Johnston  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Acting  as  secre- 
tary of  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckuer,  he  went  to  the  front,  and,  taking  part  iu  the  battle  of  Fort 
Donelson,  he  was  captured  and  sent  a  prisoner  first  to  Camp  Chase  in  Ohio,  and  theu  to  Fort 
Warren  in  Boston  harbor.  In  July,  1802,  he  was  exchanged,  when  ho  received  an  appointment 
to  the  staff  of  General  Buckuer,  and  with  him  accompanied  General  Bragg's  famous  expedition 
into  Kentucky.  He  subsequently  held  the  different  ranks  of  captain,  assistant  adjutant-general, 
and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  still 
on  the  staff  of  General  Buckner.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  graduated  at 
the  law  school  of  Judge  Brockenbrough  at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  ISOC.  Ho  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  practised  for  one  year.  At  this  date  ho  determined  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and,  accordingly,  took  a  partial  theological 
course  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  In  June,  ISOS,  he  was  made  a  deacon 
at  Christ  Church,  Louisville,  by  Assistant  Bishop  Cummins  of  Kentucky.  He  remained  as 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  at  Christ  Church,  until  January,  ISOO,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Orleans,  as  the  successor  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Beck- 
with,  who  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Georgia.  He  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  June, 
1SC9,  at  Trinity  Church,  Now  Orleans,  by  Bishop  Wilmer  of  Louisiana.  He  continued  in  that 
parish  for  nearly  three  years,  when,  iu  tlie  fall  of  1871,  he  was  called  to  Memorial  Church, 
Baltimore,  from  which  he  was  called  September  21,  1873,  to  the  rectorship  of  Zion  Episcopal 
Cliurch,  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York.  Hero  ho  remained 
for  six  years,  laboring  zealously  and  successfully  until  November,  1S79,  when  he  was  elevated 
to  the  episcopate  as  successor  to  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Wilmer  of  Louisiana,  recently  deceased.  His 
election  having  been  confirmed  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  House  of  Bishops  and  by  tho  stand- 
ing committee,  he  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Orleans,  La.,  February  5,  1880,  and 
at  once  assumed  charge  of  the  extensive  diocese.  He  was  tho  third  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  that  diocese  and  the  ono  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  in  succession  in  the  American  Episco- 
pate. His  labors  in  Louisiana  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  or  more  wero  mo^t  arduous  and 
unremitting,  and  were  attended  with  such  privation  and  exposure  while  fulfilling  tho  exacting 
duties  of  his  office  that  his  health  became  seriously  imiiaired  and  ho  was  a  constant  sufferer. 
As  a  consetpience  of  his  increasing  infirmities  the  convention  of  the  dioceso  was  urged  to  elect 
an  assistant.  This  was  finally  done,  the  choice  of  the  convention  being  Bisho])  Galleher's  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Davis  Sessions,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  La.  Christ  Church  is 
DOW  the  cathedral  church,  and  is  the  oldest  Episcopal  church  in  the  diocese.  This  appointment 
was  made  iu  April,  1891,  and  Bishop  Sessions  thereupon  assumed  charge  of  the  diocese,  having 
tho  right  to  succeed  to  the  full  title  and  authority  of  the  office.  Bishop  Galleher  died  December 
7,  1891,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  request  to  bo  buried  in  his  native  place,  his  remains  were 
taken  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  there  buried  after  impressive  and  imposing  memorial  services. 
Bishop  Galleher  married  iu  early  life  Miss  Lottie  Barbee,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Barbee,  once 
Mayor  of  Louisville,  Ky.  She  and  five  children  survive  him.  Bishop  Galleher  was  above  the 
medium  height,  with  a  round,  erect  person.     He  bad  a  stately,  dignified  walk,  and  bis  manners 
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at  all  times  gave  evidence  of  the  composed,  self-possessed  character.  A  slight  reserve  v.i;'. 
straugers  disappeared  ou  more  intimate  acquaintance.  His  head  was  large  and  firmly  plac.  i 
on  his  shoulders.  The  whole  face  was  full  of  expression.  In  all  respects  both  the  physical  and 
mental  powers  showed  great  development.  He  was  by  nature  a  person  of  cool  reflectivene.-s. 
and  his  large  experience  in  the  world  had  trained  and  subdued  him  even  more  to  the  direction 
of  his  own  calm  will.  Hence  in  the  pastoral  and  all  other  work  he  was  a  safe  counsellor  and  an 
unwearying  laborer.  He  had  penetration  and  foresight,  and  a  steady  patience  and  energy. 
His  agree<able  personal  character  and  his  life  of  piety  went  far  to  make  him  admired  and  iutlu 
ential,  but  his  success  was  secured  by  practical  wisdom  and  perseverance  in  action  which  were 
always  equally  apparent.  In  all  branches  of  pastoral  and  episcoiial  duty,  in  preaching  and  in 
writing,  and  in  works  of  benevolence,  he  was  always  conspicuous  for  fidelity  to  every  claim  upon 
him,  and  for  the  highest  alulity  in  his  mode  of  discharging  them.  Showing  deep  convictions  of 
his  responsibility,  he  was  found  constantly  laboring  in  his  appointed  place,  with  results  at  once 
significant  of  his  judgment,  talents,  and  faithfulness.  In  the  pulpit  his  gifts  as  a  speaker,  his 
originality  of  thought,  and  his  polish  of  language  were  not  less  effective. '  IIo  ranked  high 
in  the  church,  both  as  an  orator  and  a  theologian,  and  wielded  a  powerful  and  beneficent  influ- 
ence in  the  House  of  Bishops. 


JONATII.\.N  MUNYx\:N. 

JOKATHAX  MuKYAX,  a  representative  American  business  man,  prominent  for  many  years  \ 

in  the  great  shoe-manufacturing  industry  in  New  England,  and  widely  known  during  the  later  ', 

years  of  his  life  as  President  of  the  Goodyear  Shoe  Jlachinery  Company  in  the  United  States  j 

and  of  the  International  Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  Europe,  was  born  in  Thompson,  Wind-  \ 

ham  County,  Conn.,  March  rt,  1823,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass. — his  homo  for  j 

many  years — on  Jlay  13,  1S9G.     One  of  the  most  retiring  and  unpretending  of  men,  Mr.  ^lun-  j 

yan  was  nevertheless  a  power  in  the  industrial  world,  and  in  Boston  and  New  York,  the  chief  i 

headquarters  of  the  great  cori^orations  over  whoso  inteiests  he  presided,  as  well  as  in  Worcester,  | 

the  theatre  for  man}'  years  of  his  activity  as  a  manufacturer,  he  ranked  with  the  foremost  busi-  ! 

ness  men  of  his  time.     He  was  in  every  respect  a  typical  New  England  character,  the  descend-  j 

ant  of  a  race  of  sturdy  and  independent  farmers  who,  for  a  century  preceding  his  birth,  had  ^ 

tilled  the  soil  of  Connecticut,  and  while  not  laying  u]i  much  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  wealth, 
developed  those  inestimable  traits  of  self-respect,  self-reliance,  energy,  and  shrewdness  for 
which  the  men  of  that  section  have  always  been  notable.  His  father,  Ezra  Rrunyan,  was  de- 
scended from  Edward  Munyan,  an  Englishman,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family  of  sous  and 
daughters,  emigrated  from  Leicestershire  to  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1731,  and  after  a  brief  stay  there 
moved  southerly  to  tho  more  fertile  regions  of  Connecticut,  where  he  took  up  a  section  of  land 
in  the  Five-mile  River  district,  in  the  town  now  called  Thompson,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  as  a  farmer.  Jonathan  JIunyan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  on  a  farm 
inherited  by  his  father  from  this  ancestor.  At  the  time  of  his  boyhood  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  farmers'  sons  to  learn  trades,  and  after  he  had  received  a  fair  education  in  the  Eng- 
lish rudiments  at  the  village  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  shoemaker's  trade,  begin- 
ning when  just  past  his  twelfth  birthday.  After  mastering  the  craft  he  worked  as  a  journey- 
man for  several  years,  practising  economy  and  awaiting  a  favoiable  ojiportunity  for  engaging 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  This  came  in  lS-t7,  when  in  a  small  way  he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  in  Worcester,  Mass.  The  spirit  of  tho  Argonauts  influenced  him  in 
1850  to  try  his  fortunes  in  California,  and  giving  up  his  business  he  went  thither;    but  aftei" 
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sjieudiug  the  years  ISol  and  1852  on  tho  Pacific  slope,  lie  returued  to  Worcester  and  re-engaged 
in  boot  and  shoo  manufacturing.  Still  believing  that  there  were  more  favorable  openings  in 
the  newer  sections  of  the  country,  he  removed  his  business  to  ililwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1S55,  and 
was  there  engaged  in  manufacturing,  jobbing,  and  retail  trade,  until  1SC2.  In  the  latter  year 
ho  effected  a  partuersliip  with  Messrs.  C.  D.  and  VN'.  B.  Bigelow,  of  New  York,  with  whose 
interests  ho  united  his  own  ;  and  returning  to  Worcester,  he  built  in  that  city,  in  1S03,  a  large 
factory,  of  which  tho  joint  business  took  possession.  Three  years  later  the  firm  was  reorganized 
as  a  corporation,  taking  the  style  of  the  Bay  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Company.  Mr.  Munyan 
became  a  director  and  vice-president  of  this  corporation,  and  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  gave 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  management  and  interests  of  tho  company  as  its  agent  at  the 
Worcester  factory.  Ho  had  other  interests,  however,  which  claimed  a  part  of  his  time,  one 
being  the  corporation  known  as  tho  Commonwealth  Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  in  which  he  was 
a  stockholder  and  director  from  its  organization  until  1803.  Mr.  Muuyan's  attention  was  first 
specially  drawn  to  the  Goodyear  machinery  about  the  year  1879,  when  he  began  to  use  the 
Goodyear  sewing  machines  at  the  Worcester  factory.  Compared  with  their  subsequent  perfec- 
tion tliese  machines  might  be  called  crude  affairs,  although  expediting  work  and  cheapening  it 
quite  materially.  The  experienced  eye  of  Mr.  Munyan  early  detected  the  latent  possibilities  in 
these  machines,  and  he  fostered  improvements  in  them;  and  tho  Bay  State  Company  eventu- 
ally made  a  great  success  in  their  employment  as  improved.  In  1^82  he  shrewdly  invested  in 
the  corporation  controlling  these  machines,  then  known  as  the  Goodyear  &  McKay  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  but  subsecjuently  as  the  Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Comi)auy.  After  tho 
company  had  secured  patents  in  the  United  States  it  reached  out  for  tho  foreign  market,  and 
eventually  obtained  the  required  legal  protection  in  England  and  other  European  countries.  In 
1887  the  International  Shoe  Machincrj- Company  was  organized  to  cover  this  field;  and  Mr. 
Munyan,  who  had  played  a  leading  part  in  strengthening  the  business  at  home,  was  immedi- 
ately chosen  President  of  this  corporation,  and  charged  with  tho  important  and  somewhat  deli- 
cate mission  of  introducing  tho  Goodyear  machinery  aliroad.  It  was  a  task  requiring  no  smal] 
degree  of  plucl:,  persistence,  and  cleverness.  In  the  hands  of  a  less  capable  business  man  it 
might  have  resulted  in  failure.  On  his  first  visit  to  Eurojie — his  efforts  on  this  trip,  made  in 
1887,  being  confined  pvineipally  to  Great  Britain — he  found  a  strong  jirejudice  existing  in  the 
shoe  trade  against  the  employment  of  royalty  machines.  Ho  learned  also  that  the  foreign 
method  of  manufacture  differed  materially  from  the  American.  To  breakdown  the  prejudice 
against  the  royalty  machines  he  went  to  introduce,  and  to  effect  a  change  in  long-established 
processes  of  manufacture,  were  the  two  initial  steps  to  be  taken  before  success  could  be  looked 
for.  Ilapjiily  for  the  fortunes  of  his  company  he  proved  adetjuato  to  both  tasks,  those  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself  being  forced  to  concede  tho  merit  of  his  practical  suggestions  and  tho  value 
of  the  American  invention.  All  obstacles  being  in  time  surmounted,  tho  machines  were  put  in 
operation  to  a  large  extent,  not  only  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  but  likewise  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  supervision  and  management  of  this  extensive  business  required  Mr.  Munyan"s 
personal  presence  in  Europe  during  several  months  each  year,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  make 
annual  trips  abroad,  where  ho  became  widely  and  favorably  known  in  many  countries.  In  IsSS 
his  responsibilities  were  further  increased  by  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Goodyear  Shoo 
Machinery  Company,  tho  parent  organization  in  America.  Under  his  administration  the  prog- 
ress of  the  company  was  remarkable.  He  brought  to  tho  discharge  of  his  duties  a  thorough 
mastery  of  manufacture,  tho  experience  derived  from  over  a  (piarfer  of  a  century  of  active  busi- 
ness life,  and  not  only  a  keen  mind,  quick  to  perceive  and  act,  but  also  that  restless  energy 
which  finds  expression  in  tho  word  "hustling."  These  qualities  were  all  tho  more  remarkablo 
since  from  early  maiihotid   i\Ir.  Munyan  had  not  been  in  good  health.      Yet  his  slender,  wiry 
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figure  seemed  to  hold  as  much  energy  as  the  most  robust  frame  is  capable  of,  and  he  appoait  il 
to  deb'ght  in  work.  The  offices  of  his  company  being  in  Boston,  lie  journeyed  thither  fn.m 
Worcester  and  returned  with  evening,  daily ;  and  this,  with  his  frequent  trips  to  New  York  and 
other  commercial  centres,  and  annual  trips  to  Europe,  made  heavy  demands  upon  his  vitality. 
Still  work  seemed  a  pleasure  to  him,  and  he  remained  in  harness  to  the  very  last,  ceasing  his 
activities  only  three  weeks  preceding  his  death.  His  constitutional  strength  was  something  far 
beyond  the  normal,  for  despite  delicate  health  and  incessant  business  application  he  reached  the 
round  age  of  seventy-three.  Although  bis  chief  labors  were  in  connection  with  the  Goodyear 
Company's  niterests,  he  had  many  other  interests,  being  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Koyal 
Worcester  Corset  Company,  the  Copeland  Eapid  Lasting  Company  of  Boston,  of  which  ho  was 
president,  and  in  the  Langwood  Park  Land  and  Trust  Company  of  Stoneham,  Mass.  Fur 
nearly  half  a  century  he  was  identified  with  the  leather  market  of  Boston,  and  was  known  and 
esteemed  in  the  trade  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  a  progressive,  energetic,  and 
most  honorable  business  man.  In  his  career  was  exemplified  the  truth  of  Emerson's  remark 
that  America  is  but  another  name  for  opportunity.  With  no  advantages  whatever  beyond 
those  of  an  honorable  ancestry,  a  good  moral  training  at  bis  parents'  home,  and  the  merest 
elements  of  schooling,  he  rose  by  simple  directness  of  purpose,  unwearying  perseverance,  and 
indomitable  pluck,  to  a  foremost  position  in  his  calling,  and  took  rank  with  the  masters  of  busi- 
ness, not  only  in  his  city,  State,  and  nation,  but  in  the  world ;  for  under  his  skilful  manage- 
ment the  Goodyear  patents  were  so  developed  that  the  business  controlling  them  became  what 
it  is  to-day,  the  largest  known  in  its  field.  Mr.  Munyan  was  wholly  unspoiled  by  his  successes. 
He  had  a  frank  nature,  and  his  tastes  were  simple.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  Plymouth 
Church,  Worcester,  although  not  a  member,  and  was  consistently  Christian  in  his  conduct. 
Absorbed  in  his  business,  ho  never  developed  desire  for  public  office,  although  as  he.  supported 
the  Democratic  party  with  fidelity  he  might  have  had  its  nomination  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
as  his  business  tact  and  wide  knowledge  of  aft'airs  could  not  have  failed  to  be  of  jiractical  value 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  During  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  active  business  life  Mr.  Munyan  had  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  the  counsel  and  ministrations  of  a  devoted  wife.  This  lady,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  G.  Griggs,  survives  her  husband.  Her  father,  the  lato  Capt.  Joseph  Griggs, 
of  West  ilillbury,  Mass.,  was  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  that  town,  where,  for  many  years,  he 
carried  on  a  flourishing  tanning  and  currying  business.  Of  the  four  children  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Munyan  three  boys  died  in  infancy.  The  daughter,  Jennie,  is  still  living  and  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Fred.  D.  Lathrop, — of  the  firm  of  Lathrop  Brothers,  retail  shoe  dealers, — a  sirccessful  mer- 
chant and  estimable  citizen  of  Worcester.  Mrs.  Lathrop  has  one  daughter,  Clara  Munyan 
Lathrop,  now  completing  her  education.  Immediately  upon  learning  of  the  deatli  of  ^Ir.  Mun- 
yan, a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  International  Shoo  Machinery  Comjian}-  and  Goodyear 
Shoo  Machinery  Company  was  convened  in  New  York  City,  at  which  action  was  taken  to  express 
the  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained.  An  extract  from  tho  resolutions  passed  contains  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  deceased: 

"The  directors  receive  with  profound  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  !Mr.  Jona- 
than Munyan,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the  President  of  these  corporations,  and  being 
desirous  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  his  most  important  services  to  the  companies  and 
their  esteem  for  him  as  a  friend,  have 

"Jiesolred,  That  wo  recognize  tho  devotion  of  our  late  President  to  tho  interests  of  these 
companies,  and  most  deeply  regret  his  loss  as  a  true,  generous  friend  and  as  an  upright 
citizen. 

"Through  all  his  life  there  was  manifest  the  sturdy  spirit  of  a  man  of  deep  convictions, 
tempered  with  unostentatious  kindness,  which  justly  secured  for  him  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  all  who  know  him." 
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Tho  Northampton  Daily  Reporter  (Xorthampton,  England),  under  date  of  May  10,  ISOC, 
contains  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Munyan: 

"  We  regret  to  Lave  to  announce  tho  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan  JIuuyan,  the  President  from 
its  formation  of  the  Goodyear  International  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  The  sad  event  took- 
place  on  Wednesday  last,  at  his  residence,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Munyan,  who  was 
about  soventy-fivo  years  of  age  at  tho  time  of  his  death,  had  several  times  visited  >rorthainpton 
and  other  shoe  centres  in  the  old  country  on  the  Ijusiness  of  his  conipan_v.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to'stay  with  Jlr.  Janson,  tho  European  representative  of  the  company  at  Northampton. 
Ho  was,  therefore,  known  to  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  others  connected  with  the  staple 
trade.  ;  Ho  was  a  typical  Amci'ican  in  character  and  business  capacity.  Shrewd,  alert,  direct, 
straightforward,  with  a  quick  eye  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  a  keen  capacity  for 
adaptiug  his  business  to  the  varying  conditions  of  a  competitive  market,  ho  was  a  model  busi- 
ness man.  In  his  personal  character  he  was  upright,  downright,  as  straight  in  his  conduct  as 
in  his  figure — his  lithe,  erect,  wiry  figure  was  but  typical  of  that  character.  It  was  his  pride 
to  have  descended  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  those  voyagers  in  the  Maijflouxr,  who,  fleeing 
from  religious  persecutions  at  home,  planted  upon  Plymouth  Rock  tho  foundations  of  a  Stato 
whose  best  elements  are  derived  from  a  Puritan  ancestry.  His  characteristics  were  especially 
Puritanic,  if  modified  somewhat  by  nineteenth-century  conditions.  A  genial  temper  shone 
through  his  kindly  eyes,  and  a  generous  heart  beat  within  that  wiry  frame.  He  had  hoped  to 
pay  another  visit  to  Europe  this  year;  but  if  it  is  man  who  proposes,  it  is  God  who  disposes,  and 
his  plans  for  future  work  were  cut  short.  .  .  .  We  aro  sure  that  the  many  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Munyan  will  share  with  us  the  deep  regret  we  feel  at  his 
demise.  Jrio  was  a  man  whom  to  know  was  to  respect,  and  for  whom  respect  deepened  on  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  into  affection.  Across  tho  water  wu  send  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  widow  and  his  family." 


WILLIAM   CASSIDY. 

Hon'.  WiiJLiAM  Cassidy,  a  distinguish.ed  journalist  and  citizen  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  born 
in  tho  homestead  of  the  Cassidy  family  in  that  city,  August  \'J.,  ISli,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
tho  same  city,  January  23,  ls73.  His  grandfather,  who  came  from  Ireland  in  1700,  settled  in 
Albany  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  father,  John  Cassidy,  and  his  uncle, 
Patrick  Cassidy,  both  life-long  residents  of  Albany,  were  well-known  citizens  and  intimate  asso- 
ciates of  De^Yitt  Clinton  and  other  distinguished  men  of  that  time.  Young  Cassidy  attended 
the  Albany  Academy  under  the  well-known  scholar.  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  applied  for  admission  to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  the  nearest  to  his  home, 
then  presided  over  by  the  Pev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  and  showed  such  proficiency  at  the  exami- 
nation that  ho  was  given  advanced  standing  in  the  senior  class,  graduating  with  it  tho  follow- 
ing year,  1S33.  Soon  after  this  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  James  McKcoir 
and  John  Van  Buren,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  found  time  to  gratify  his  literary  tastes  by 
contributing  articles,  mostly  on  political  subjects,  to  several  Democratic  papers.  His  success  in 
that  direction  persuaded  him  that  his  talents  better  fitted  him  for  literature  than  for  law,  and 
ho  decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  journalism.  At  a  time  of  life  when  other  young  men  aro 
scarcely  through  with  their  collegiate  studies,  Mr.  Cassidy "s  brilliant  gifts  as  a  writer  were 
winning  wide  recognition.  His  power  as  a  politi'^al  writer  was  acknowledged  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and,  although  he  originally  entered  upon  tho  discussion  of  subjects  of 
public  moment  only  through  the  interest  of  a  young  man  ambitious,  perhaps,  to  spread  his 
views  before  the  people,  he  found  these  themes  most  congenial,  and  in  a  short  time  pursued 
them  with  increasing  vigor  and  ability.  The  associations,  therefore,  of  his  early  life  were  with 
men  of  political  prominence,  and  through  constant  intercourse  with  them  he  acquired  that 
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absorbing  interest  in  public  affairs  vrhich  characterized  his  subsequent  career.  At  the  age  (,f 
twenty-five  lie  first  entered  the  field  of  journalism  as  a  "regular,"  writing  for  the  Plaiuilml, ,  \ 

and  the  Rough  Hewer,  then  published  at  Albanj-.     In  1S41  he  was  appointed  State  Librurian,  | 

and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  until  the  spring  of  lSi3,  when  he  became  connected  with  i 

the  Albany  Ailas,  a  daily  newspaper  which  had  been  started  in  ISil  by  Vance  and  Weudtll,  1 

and,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  II.  Van  Dyke,  he  edited  that  journal.     His  duties  in  this  con-  i 

nection  were  incessant  and  would  have  been  arduous  indeed,  had  he  not  possessed  a  wonderful  | 

facility  in  writing,  a  mind  stored  with  facts  gleaned  from  choice  and  varied  reading,  and  an  i 

actual  love  for  his  work.     The  Alias  was  founded  as  the  organ  of  the  section  of  the  Democratic  1 

partj' known  as  the  "Barn burners,"  and  was  the  recognized  organ  of  that  wing  of  the  party  \ 

during  its  separate  existence.     Its  establishment  became  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  two  j 

factions  of  the  partj-  were  so  antagonistic  that  one  newspaper  could  no  longer  servo  both.     The  I 

men  who  rallied  most  closely  around  Silas  Wright  differed  more  and  more  upon  questions  of  j 

principle  from  their  party  associates,  and  were  so  emphatic,  pronounced,  and  unyielding  that  j 

public  discussions  of  these  differences  became  a  necessity.     The  Aflas  was  organized  with  | 

limited  means  and  without  the  hope  of  sustaining  aid  from  party  patronage.     It  was  started  1 

for  the  purpose  of  fighting  ppwerful  leaders  of  its  own  party  who  had  a  following  of  more  than  , 

half  the  rank  and  file,  and  it  w-as  set  up  in  open  rivalry  to  the  Argus,  long  established  and  j 

recognized  as  the  regular  party  organ.     The  small  attackiiig  corps  which  undertook  to  capture  | 

tho  citadel  was  like  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army.  To  lead  this  forlorn  hope  young  Cassidy,  who 
had,  as  before  stated,  already  won  his  spurs  in  political  discussion,  and  who  was  then  only 
twenty-six  years  old,  was  by  acclamation  selected.  This  was  indeed  a  post  of  honor  for  tho 
young  journalist,  but  it  was  also  one  of  great  care  and  anxiety.  Mr.  Cassidy  "s  ready,  caustic, 
and  sparkling  pen,  and  his  fine  powers  of  ridicule  and  invective,  which  never  degenerated  into 
pei-sonalities,  made  tho  Atlas  a  prominent  name  and  fame  among  partisan  newspapers.  While 
he  was  editing  the  Atlas,  Edwin  Croswell  edited  tho  Argus.  The  two  papers  were  of  course  at 
sword's  points.  Mr.  Cassidy,  as  before  intimated,  followed  tho  fortunes  of  Silas  Wright  and 
iMartin  Van  Buren,  and  labored  strenuously  and  effectively  in  the  interests  of  the  ''  Barnburners" 
and  "Free  Sellers,"  while  Jlr.  Croswell  supported  tho  faction  known  by  the  name  of  "Hunkers." 
In  IS.'iO,  when  tho  differences  which  had  divided  the  Democratic  party  were  healed,  the  Argus 
and  ^IfZos  were  consolidated;  Mr.  Croswell  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  former,  and  Mr. 
Cassidy  became  the  editor  of  the  new  paper,  which  was  now  known  as  the  Aflas  and  Argus. 
This  position  ho  retained  until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  paper  grew  and  prospered,  and  in 
time  its  principal  proprietorship  became  invested  in  ilr.  Cassidy.  In  April,  1S65,  the  Argus 
Company-,  a  joint-stock  association,  was  formed  and  !Mr.  Cassidy  became  President.  The  fol- 
lowing year  ho  took  a  brief  respite  from  his  editorial  labors  and  went  abroa'd,  visiting  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  and  Korthern  Italy.  During  these  travels  ho  wrote  a 
number  of  very  interesting  letters  to  his  paper.  Jlr.  Cassidy  never  coveted  public  office;  his 
great  ambition  was  to  serve  tho  people  in  tho  way  ho  was  best  fitted  to  i)romoto  their  interests — 
with  Jiis  pen  through  the  columns  of  his  newspaper.  In  ISO"  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Now  York  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  five  years  later  was  one  of  sixteen  jiromineut 
citizens,  appointed  by  Gov.  John  T.  Hoffman,  on  the  State  Commission  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion. These  were  tho  only  public  offices  ho  ever  hold.  In  the  labors  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention he  took  an  absorbing  interest  and  rose  far  above  all  feelings  of  partisanship  in  aiding  in 
the  consummation  of  the  great  work  in  which  ho  was  engaged.  "Xo  excitement,  no  tempta- 
tion," said  Hon.  Lucius  liobinson  in  addressing  tho  commission  shortly  after  Mr.  Cassidy"s 
decease,  "would  lead  him  away  from  those  fundamental  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
conscientious  conviction  and  deep  thought  and  study."     The  welfare  of  the  Slate  was  his  solo 
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concern,  and  his  atlvico  to  his  associates  was  siimmod  up  in  his  remark:  "Seo  that  your  Consti- 
tution enunciates  principles,  and  those,  principles  of  elevated  statesmanship."  Although  the 
formal  record  of  Mr.  Cassidy's  public  life  is  brief,  tho  full  story  of  his  influence  and  power 
would  fill  a  volume.  His  career  was  that  of  the  political  editor.  Ho  helped  to  make  and 
unmake  men.  Yet  while  he  lifted  others  from  obscurity  to  renown,  ho  sought  none  of  tho 
lionoi-s  of  public  station  for  himself.  His  own  life  was  that  of  tho  sanctum,  tho  library,  and 
the  social  circle.  His  influence  was  such  as  is  wielded  by  a  matchless  pen,  and  his  achievements 
those  of  tho  master  of  thought,  the  exponent  of  party,  and  the  leader  of  political  councils.  For 
thirty  j'ears  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  his  paper,  and  in  all  these  years  his  paper  and  its  teachings 
held  high  and  Iionorable  rank  in  the  State  and  nation.  Ho  combined  iu  a  superlative  de- 
gree the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  wit,  the  scholar,  and  the  politician.  These,  with  his 
fine  taste  and  culture,  made  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  brilliant  men  of  his 
time.  He  had  an  eminently  social  nature  and  loved  the  social  circle.  His  conversation 
flashed  with  wit  and  gems  of  thought,  and  though  his  writings  at  times  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  a  cynical  habit  of  thought,  his  nature  was  genial  and  kindly  to  a  fault.  John  G.  Saxe, 
tho  poet,  paid  a  delicate  coraphment  to  Mr.  Cassidy  when  ho  dedicated  tho  volume  of  his  poems 
to  him,  as  a  tribute  to  his  elegant  scholarship.  It  was  not,  however,  entirely  as  an  editor  that 
his  genius  disjilayed  itself.  He  was  wise  in  council.  Had  tho  Democratic  party  been  oftener 
guided  by  his  advice  it  would  have  escaped  falling  into  many  serious  errors.  Asii  politician  he 
was  sagacious  and  far-seeing,  yet  too  loyal  to  party  to  abandon  it  because  his  own  ideas  were 
not  accejited.  Having  cast  his  lot  iu  politics  with  the  Democratic  party,  it  was  his  aim  to  make 
it  tho  exponent  of  progress  and  reform,  and  then  he  bent  his  whole  energies  to  its  success.  Mr. 
Cassidy's  personal  appearance  and  bearing  were  noble  and  striking.  His  manner  was  uniformly 
courtly  and  dignified  in  its  courtliness;  unstudied,  yet  perfect.  He  ^xissessed  a  delightful 
suavity,  everywhere  and  always  winning  and  attractive.  His  love  for  his  native  city  was  not 
the  lea.st  striking  of  his  characteristics.  It  was  said  by  a  writer  in  tho  Albany  Sunday  Press  : 
"  There  was  a  time  when  this  ardent  love  chained  him  to  Albany  with  hope,  when  elsewhere  ho 
might  have  reigned  with  success."  He  believed  in  Albany  and  never  failed  to  enlarge  upon  its 
advantages  of  position  and  the  manifest  evidences  of  its  marked  progress.  Ho  lent  every  energy 
toward  its  improvement  and  beautification,  and,  as  a  member  of  tho  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Washington  Park,  ho  entered  with  spirit  into  every  project  looking  to  tho  expansion  of  that 
beautiful  spot,  and  urged  every  wise  scheme  for  kindred  purposes.  Study  was  a  passion  with 
Mr.  Cassidy;  he  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  classical  knowledge  and  was  well  versed  in  tho 
language  and  literature  of  Europe.  Science,  philosojihy,  theology,  tho  fine  arts,  all  fell  within 
the  range  of  his  active  and  studious  mind.  Mr.  Cassidy's  death  occurred  after  a  brief  illness. 
On  its  formal  announcement  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  adjourned  after  taking  ,Hj)propri- 
ate  action.  In  the  Senate  Messrs.  Woodin,  Henry  C.  Jlurphy,  and  Erastus  C.  Benedict  made 
remarks  eulogistic  of  their  deceased  friend,  referring  with  jjrofound  emotion  to  their  deep  sense 
of  his  loss.  In  tho  Assembly  similar  remarks  were  made  by  several  prominent  members,  and 
a  series  of  resolutions  extolling  tho  character  and  services  of  the  deceased  were  presented  and 
adopted.  Besides  these  many  local  bodies  and  corporations  passed  resolutions  of  condolence  and 
appreciation,  and  letters  of  regard  and  condolence  were  received  by  tho  family  from  a  large 
number  of  prominent  men  throughout  tho  country.  Mr.  Cassidy  was  a  lifelong  member  of  tho 
Catholic  church  and  died  in  that  faith.  His  funeral  took  place  from  tho  Cathedral  at  Albany, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault  in  St.  Agnes'  Cemetery.  Mr.  Cassidy  was 
married  in  1S56  to  Miss  Lucie  Kochefort,  and  left  threo  sons. 
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LEWIS  BAENARD. 

Hon.  Lewis  Barnard,  one  of  the  oldest-  and  most  successful  merchants  of  Now  England 
and  for  many  years  head  of  the  great  dry-goods  business  latterly  incorporated  under  the  stylu 
of  tho  Barnard,  Sunnier  &  Putnam  Company  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  for  some  time  promi- 
nent also  in  the  public  affairs  of  that  city,  was  born  on  the  old  Barnard  homestead,  on  Lincoln 
Street,  Worcester,  May  15,  ISlC,  and  died  at  his  home,  not  far  distant  ou  the  same  street, 
March  31,  1807.  !Mr.  Barnard  was  a  remarkably  fine  type  of  those  meichants  of  tho  old  school 
who,  while  entirely  able  to  adapt  tlieniselves  to  the  latest  and  most  progressive  methods  pre- 
vailing in  the  world  of  business,  yet  retain  the  high  dignity  of  character  and  distinguished  per- 
sonal bearing  which  marked  tho  leading  commercial  men  of  past  generations.  A  typical  New 
Englander  as  well,  ho  was  likewise  the  architect  of  hi.s  own  fortune.  His  career,  faintly  outlined 
in  this  brief  biographical  sketch,  shows  tho  good  use  ho  made  of  opportunities  no  more  favorable 
than  fall  to  tho  lot  of  most  young  men,  but  which,  when  duly  and  courageously  availed  of,  and 
backed  up  by  inflexible  determination  and  high  integrity,  open  the  way  to  certain  success.  By 
conservative  and  strictly  honorable  methods  this  worthy  merchant  roso  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion among  his  fellows,  and  left  an  example  which  may  be  followed  with  profitby  the  rising 
generation.  The  family  of  Barnard  is  of  highly  honorable  antiquity,  deriving  from  the  first  of 
the  English  who  settled  in  New  England.  In  the  earliest  American  records  the  name  is  fre- 
quently written  Bernard,  which  was  the  original  form  in  England;  but  as  the  letter  ''e"  in 
those  days  was  pronounced  an  "a" — an  example  being  afi'orded  in  the  word  clerk,  then  pro- 
nounced as  if  spelled  dark — tho  name  came  at  length  to  be  written  in  its  modern  form. 
Lewis  Barnard  traced  his  ancestry  in  unbroken  line  to  John  Barnard  of  Ipswich,  England,  born 
in  160i,  who,  ^vith  his  wife  Phoebe — about  three  years  his  junior — and  sous  John  and  Samuel,  . 
sailed  from  their  native  land  in  the  good  shi])  Elizabeth,  in  1C3-1,  and  ou  their  arrival  in  America 
settled,  after  a  brief  period,  at  Watortown,  Mass.,  where  six  of  their  eight  children  were  born. 
John  Barnard  was  one  of  tho  first  proprietors  of  Watertown,  being  a  member  of  tho  party  of 
thirty -ono  men  who  divided  among  themselves  the  lands  embraced  within  its  boundaries.  Jlost 
of  these  settlers  took  allotment  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  acres,  according  to  their  means  and 
ability.  Two  took  seventy  acres  each;  and  two  others — ono  of  them  being  John  Barnard — took 
sixty  acres  each.  John  Barnard,  who  became  a  freeman  of  Watertown,  September  3,  1034, 
and  a  selectman  of  tho  town  ten  years  later,  subsequently  acquired  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  acres  of  land,  which  gave  him  rank  as  tho  largest  land-owner,  only  four  others  of  the 
ono  hundred  and  twenty  male  inhabitants  in  his  day  owning  in  excess  of  two  hundred  acres. 
He  died  in  ICli'i,  and  his  widow  in  1085.  John,  his  eldest  son — born  in  England,  as  previously 
mentioned — married,  in  1054,  a  daughter  of  John  Flcmming,  freeman  of  Watertown,  who  bore 
him  eight  children.  The  youngest  of  these,  James  Barnard,  born  in  Watertown  in  1007,  mar- 
ried, in  1002,  Judith,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Jennison,  also  of  Watertown.  They  had  four 
children — James,  Samuel,  Isaac,  and  Hannah.  Isaac  Barnard,  who  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  tho  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Watertown  in  170:?,  and  married  at  that  place,  in 
1720,  Sr.rah  Stearns,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family  (eiglit  or  ten  children).  In  1730  ho  re- 
moved from  Watertown  to  that  part  of  old  Sutton  now  included  in  the  town  of  Millbury,  Mass., 
where  ho  remained  mitil  17S1,  when,  with  his  wife  and  sou  John,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Wor- 
cester, settling  on  an  estate  on  Lovcll  Street,  where  ho  died  March  IS,  17SS,  aged  eighty-six 
years.     His  good  wife  survived  him  nearly  a  scoro  of  years,  dying  on  April  0,  ISOO,  at  tho  ven- 
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erablo  ago  of  ninoty-seven.  Isaac  Barnard  was  a  inau  of  consiJeiablo  means  and  of  great  pub- 
lic spirit,  as  witness  his  gift  of  a  tract  of  laud — part  of  his  extensive  farm — to  the  old  town  of 
Sutton  for  a  "  training-ground,  school,  or  church."  This  tract,  now  within  the  boundaries  of 
West  Millbury,  is  known  as  the  "Old  Common."  The  son  John  mentioned  above,  who  in 
adult  life  was  known  as  Capt.  John  Barnard  from  his  service  in  the  American  military  forces 
during  the  Revolution,  was  born  in  Sutton,  August  11,  1743.  He  occupied  the  home  on  Lovell 
Street,  Worcester,  for  some  years  after  his  father's  decease,  but  in  later  lifo  purchased  the 
homestead  on  Lincoln  Street,  where  he  lived  with  his  son,  Lewis  Barnard,  Sr.,  also  known  as 
Capt.  Lewis  Barnard,  until  his  death  in  1S30.  Shortly  after  becoraiug  a  resident  of  Worcester 
he  joined  with  others  in  petitioning  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  the  incorporation  cf  a  new 
Unitarian  parish  in  that  city.  Capt.  Lewis  Barnard,  Sr.,  was,  like  his  ancestors  for  many  gen- 
erations, a  substantial  farmer,  and  won  his  title  while  serving  in  the  Massachusetts  militia. 
He  married  Bethshoba,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebene7,er  Lovell,  of  Revolutionarj-  fame,  whose 
estate,  known  as  the  Lovell  place,  adjoined  the  old  Barnard  homestead.  Their  third  son,  Lewis 
Barnard,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  a  family  of  six  children.  He  was  brought  up 
on  his  father's  farm  on  Lincoln  Street,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  place.  A  somewhat  reserved  and  dignified  youth,  and  early  developing  a  desire  for  busi- 
ness rather  than  agriculture,  he  easily  persuaded  his  parents  to  permit  him  to  engage  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits;  and  soon  after  finishing  his  studies  he  found  employment  in  the  dry-goods 
establishment  of  Orrin  Rawson,  of  Worcester,  and  also  was  with  H.  B.  Claflin  in  Worcester, 
where  he  remained  until  he  had  mastered  a  good  knowledge  of  the  business.  When  of  age,  in 
1S37,  having  carefully  saved  his  salary  and  receiving  some  help  from  his  father,  he  went  to 
Springfield  and  began  business  on  his  own  account.  After  three  years  of  uphill  work  ho  con- 
cluded that  the  chances  of  success  were  not  sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  him  in  continu- 
ing his  efforts  in  that  city,  and  selling  out  his  stock  he  returned  to  Worcester,  and  about  ISIO 
took  a  position  in  the  dry-goods  house  founded  in  lS3i  by  Henry  H.  Chamberlain  in  Paiuo 
Block,  Main  Street.  Mr.  Barnard's  uncommon  ability  led  to  his  being  admitted  to  partnership 
in  1S42,  the  firm  taking  the  style  of  Chamberlain,  Barnard  &  Co.  In  1851  Mr.  George  Sum- 
ner, another  able  clerk,  was  taken  into  the  firm ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  business  was 
removed  to  a  store  in  the  new  block,  then  just  completed  by  Mr.  Barnard  on  tho  opposite  side 
of  Main  Street.  In  July,  1857,  Mr.  Chamberlain -retired  from  tho  firm,  and  tho  remaining  part- 
ners took  as  an  associate  partner  Mr.  Otis  E.  Putnam,  one  of  their  most  experienced  and 
trusted  clerks.  The  style  of  the  firm  then  adopted,  viz.,  Barnard,  Sumner  &  Co.,  was  not 
changed  until  1802,  when  the  concern  was  incorporated  as  tho  Barnard,  Sumner  &  Putnam 
Company.  Mr.  Siminer  died  two  years  after  this  last  change  was  effected,  and  the  recent  death 
of  Mr.  Barnard  leaves  Mr.  Putnam  at  the  head  of  the  great  establishment  to  tho  upbuilding  of 
which,  for  the  last  forty  years  or  more,  his  own  untiring  labors,  excellent  judgment,  consum- 
mate tact,  and  intelligent  enterprise  have  been  zealously  devoted.  During  the  earlier  years  of 
his  partnership  Mr.  Barnard  did  most  of  the  buying  for  the  house;  and  as  travelling  buyers 
were  not  at  that  time  employed,  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  New  York  City  nearly  every  week. 
His  skill  and  taste  in  this  department  were  uncommon  and  had  much  to  do  with  establishing 
the  reputation  of  the  firm  and  drawing  to  it  tho  highest  class  of  local  trade.  As  its  patronage 
increased  the  firm  enlarged  its  store  capacity  and  in  time  came  to  occupy  all  three  of  the  five- 
story  buildings  composing  the  Barnard  block.  For  many  years  past  the  establishment  has  had 
no  rivals  in  Worcester  and  few  in  New  England,  and  in  extent  and  importance  it  is  in  all 
resyiects  metropolitan  in  its  character.  As  importers,  jobbers,  and  retailers,  the  firm  handles 
everything  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of  dry  ;ind  fancy  goods  and  has  a  largo 
upholstery,  furniture,  and  carpet  trade  in  addition.     The  force  of  employees  ranges  from  two 
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hundred  to  three  hundred.  The  most  modern  appliances  in  heating,  h'ghting,  elevators,  etc. 
are  called  into  use  to  serve  the  patrons  of  the  establishment  and  also  to  contribute  to  the  cum- 
fort  and  well-being  of  all  connected  with  it  in  any  capacity.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Mi. 
Barnard  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  leading  factor  in  the  firm,  as  from  the  day  ho  wa, 
admitted  to  partnership  down  to  about  1S78 — when  his  health,  ruined  by  tho  incessant  strain 
put  upon  it  by  bis  unwearying  application,  gave  way  and  he  was  forced  to  spend  a  couple  nf 
years  in  Euroijean  travel  in  order  to  recuperate  his  powers — he  was  the  dominating  factor  in 
the  business.  Vigorous,  active,  forceful,  practical,  possessed  of  marvellous  executive  ability 
and  the  power  to  impress  those  under  him  and  to  draw  from  each  all  needed  support  in  every 
undertaking,  he  drove  forward  with  one  steady  purpose,  to  distance  all  rivalry  and  make  lii.s 
establishment  the  first  in  the  city.  In  this  purpose,  although  meeting  keen  competition,  he  was 
entirely  successful.  The  varied  and  incessant  demands  made  upon  him  by  his  share  in  tin; 
management  of  this  great  business  left  him  little  time  for  other  affairs;  yet,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ho  consented  to  enter  the  public  service,  and  in  both  state  and 
municipal  ofSce  acquitted  himself  with  high  credit.  As  the  representative  of  the  district  com- 
prising the  first,  second,  third,  and  eighth  wards  of  the  city  of  Worcester  and  tho  suburb  of 
Paxton  ho  sat  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1S72  and  again  in  1ST3;  and  in  ISTO,  1871, 
187i,  and  finally  in  1875,  during  the  administrations  of  Mayors  Blake,  Earle,  E.  L.  Davis,  and 
Jillson,  be  sat  as  alderman  of  the  city.  But  while  consenting  to  serve  the  people  and  using  his 
fine  powers  effectively  in  their  behalf,  he  was  unfitted  by  nature  to  be  an  office-holder.  To 
carry  out  the  will  of  even  a  large  constituency  was  less  his  part  than  to  plan  for  the-  public 
welfare  and  direct  the  execution  of  these  plans.  Nevertheless,  ho  served  tho  people  with  fine 
temper  and  rare  zeal,  and  while  in  ofiico  gave  his  time  and  labors  ungrudgingly  to  initiate  ami 
promote  beneficent  legislation;  by  his  high  integrity  and  personal  worlli  conferring  dignity 
upon  tho  several  public  positions  he  was  called  to  fill.  Early  perceiving  the  value  of  railroads 
as  trade  bringers  and  developers  he  became  warmly  interested  in  projects  for  improving  and 
extending  those  which  connected  Worcester  with  other  cities.  He  was  one  of  tho  prime  moveis 
in  the  building  of  the  Boston,  Barre,  and  Gardner  Railroad,  and,  in  connection  with  his  friend 
and  brother  director.  Col.  Calvin  Foster,  a  powerful  factor  in  all  its  affairs  down  to  the  time  it 
became  merged  in  tho  Fitchburg  system.  As  far  back  as  1854  he  became  interested  in  banking, 
taking  part  in  founding  the  City  Bank  and  continuing  in  its  directory  for  many  years.  Apply- 
ing himself  without  reserve  to  the  discharge  of  every  trust  confided  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
development  of  his  own  great  business,  he  undermined  his  health  to  such  a  degree  that  in  1S78 
he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  orders  of  his  physicians  and  go  abroad  to  recuperate.  Two  years 
were  thus  spent  at  tlie  European  capitals  and  health  resorts,  after  which  Mr.  Barnard  returned 
to  Worcester  and  resumed,  in  a  measure,  his  business  activities.  Still,  ho  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  ever  fullv  re-established  his  health.  The  grave  determination  of  tho  man,  his  iron  will, 
was  now  manifested  in  a  wrestle  with  disease  which  went  on  for  nearly  twenty  yeare,  during 
nearly  every  business  day  of  which  until  about  two  years  before  his  death  he  visited  his  groat 
establishment  and  presided  in  his  accustomed  place,  altliough  wisely  leaving  to  his  two  able  and 
younger  colleagues  and  partners  the  active  conduct  of  affairs.  During  the  last  winter  of  bis 
life  he  was  compelled  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  inactive;  yet  while  his  condition  was 
known  to  bo  grave,  his  death  from  heart  failure  on  the  date  given  was  unexpected.  The  demise 
of  this  old  and  able  merchant  and  most  worthy  citizen  was  sincerely  deplored  in  tho  large  and 
intelligent  community  in  which  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  and  to  the  material  advancement 
of  which  he  had  so  largely  contributed.  The  several  bodies  with  which  he  had  been  officially 
connected  passed  resolutions  extolling  his  services,  worth,  and  character,  and  testifying  to  thcii- 
deep  sense  of  loss.     The  great  dry-goods  corporation  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  president 
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voiced  the  high  estimate  in  whicli  ho  was  held  by  those  closest  to  him  in  the  business  world  in 
bincere  and  emphatic  words,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  We,  the  members  of  this  corporation,  desire  to  express  mir  deep  sense  of  regret  at  the  loss 
wo  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  our  President,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  business  we  repre- 
sent, because  of  the  remarkable  business  qualities  possessed  by  our  deceased  friend  and  colleague, 
whose  energy  and  supremo  strength  of  character  laid  firmly  the  foundations  of  our  commercial 
prosperity  and  in  its  earliest  years  guided  our  business  among  the  lirenkers  of  national  disaster, 
always  maintaining  a  firm  grasp  of  the  helm  of  our  affairs,  and  preserving  uusullie<l  its  unity, 
integrity,  and  independence." 

Mr.  Barnard  died  at  his  homo  on  Lincoln  Street  near  the  place  of  his  birth.  This  large 
old-fashioned  mansion,  with  its  fine  Greek  portico  and  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds,  was 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  its  owner.  While  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  the  city,  Mr.  Barnard  was  superlatively  democratic  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  In  defer- 
ence to  his  well-known  views  and  tastes  his  funeral  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  simplicity. 
It  was  held  in  tho  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Worcester,  in  the  very  parish  founded  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  his  grandfather  more  than  a  century  previous;  and  was  notable  as  a 
most  representative  gathering  of  Worcester's  citizens,  the  ushci's  and  pall-bearers  being  men  of 
the  highest  worth  and  distinction  and  the  officiating  clergymen  lifelong  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Men  of  Mr.  Barnard's  stamp  are  sufticieutly  rare  to  merit  record  in  any  comprehensive  work 
devoted  to  placing  before  the  world  tho  life-histories,  labors,  and  achievements  of  those  who  by 
their  talents  and  enterprise  have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
He  himself  was  certainly  no  common  man.  The  power  of  generations  seemed  summed  up  in 
hini.  Large,  well-built,  and  of  commanding  presence,  he  bore  tho  appearance  of  one  vested 
with  authority.  His  head  was  large  and  his  brow  gave  indications  of  great  mental  power, 
strong  will,  and  unlimited  capacity  for  work.  From  his  earliest  manhood  he  grappled  master- 
fully with  such  problems  as  presented,  and  was  seldom  swerved  from  his  purpose.  Pie  had  the 
fullest  confidence  in  himself,  and  yet,  while  unable  to  conceal  this  fact,  he  was  neither  arbitrary 
nor  tyrannical.  He  was  intolerant,  however,  of  half-measures  and  of  slipshod  performances, 
and  had  no  patience  with  those  who  sought  to  evade  their  duties  or  responsibilities.  It  was  his 
habit  to  attend  in  person  to  the  doing  of  important  things,  not  that  he  distrusted  othei's  or 
doubted  their  ability,  but  rather  because  of  that  self-reliance  which  gave  him  assurance  that 
what  he  himself  did  was  well  done.  While  in  the  zenith  of  his  manhood  he  dominated  his 
business.  His  partners  were  there,  able  and  willing  and  tru.sted ;  but  this  man,  who  knew  how 
entirely  trustworthy  they  were  better  than  any  other,  could  not  conceive  that  ho  slighted  tliem 
by  tho  intensity  of  his  own  application.  And  they  understood  this  perfectly,  it  so  hapiiened ; 
and  the  harmony  existing  was  never  broken.  When  impaired  health  prevented  the  exercise  of 
the  senior's  wonted  activity,  they  quietly  assumed  the  reins  and  yet  never  disputed  the  honors 
with  their  respected  associate.  In  fact  seeing  that  no  lowering  of  his  bodily  condition  affected 
his  splendid  will  power  or  sufDced  to  wean  him  from  his  high  sense  of  duty,  manifested  in  his 
daily  attendance  at  the  store,  they  honored  him — as  they  honored  themselves  in  the  act — by 
choosing  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  corporation  into  which  the  business  was  finally  erected. 
In  pulilic  life  Mr.  Barnard  was  too  strong  in  opinion,  too  independent,  too  masterful  in  every 
way  to  follow.  He  was  a  born  leader,  and  his  leadership  was  conceded.  His  sense  of  duty  was 
uppermost  to  the  very  last,  for,  although  advised,  when  ill  health  came,  to  seek  warmer  climes 
and  more  restful  surroxindings,  ho  felt  ho  should  not  abandon  his  partners  in  their  great  labor 
of  doveloj)ing  their  business — especially  when  competition  became  keen  and  rivalry  so  firrcc — 
and  ho  remained  faithfully  at  their  side  until  it  became  ])hysically  impossible  to  leave  his  house. 
Down  to  the  very  last  his  foresight,  judgment,  and  counsel  were  golden;    his  rugged,  virile, 
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inner  nature  was  unyielding,  and  there  was  not  the  least  diminution  of  that  dignity  whitli  sat 
so  well  upon  him.  In  his  vocabulary  the  word  "fail"'  did  not  exist;  and  knowing  it  not,  ho 
mounted  to  the  greatest  heights  as  a  business  man,  becoming,  it  may  bo  said  without  fear  of 
dispute,  the  foremost  merchant  of  his  day  and  generation  in  Central  New  England.  Ho  jios- 
sesscd  many  traits  similar  to  those  which  distinguished  that  other  Worcester  merchant,  his 
friend  and  fellow-merchant  in  his  younger  life,  H.  B.  Claflin,  the  great  merchant  prince  of 
New  York  in  later  years.  His  energy  was  untiring.  When  he  entered  business  in  Worcester 
the  trade  of  the  city  was  so  effectively  controlled  by  others  that  to  a  less  courageous  young  man 
the  outlook  would  have  appeared  hopeless.  Yet  his  resolution,  activity,  enterprise,  integiity, 
and  persistence  conquered  the  leading  place,  and  so  skilfully  and  prudently  did  he  manage  his 
affairs  that  no  period  of  depression,  of  financial  panic,  or  national  calamity  was  able  to  destroy 
the  business  or  impair  its  credit.  Ho  was  fortunate  iu  his  associates,  who  were  men  of  tried 
integrity  as  well  as  of  great  natural  business  ability.  But  ho  was  the  founder,  the  leader,  and 
while  in  his  prime  the  mainstay,  and  to  the  end  the  honored  counsellor  and  presiding  head. 
Mr.  Barnard's  home  was  tho  place  where  his  greatest  happiness  was  found.  His  wife,  to  whom 
ho  was  married  in  1S30,  was  Mary  Anne  Parkhurst,  daughter  of  Roland  and  Anne  (Clark) 
Parkhurst  of  Hubbardstown,  and  later  of  Worcester.  The  death  of  this  most  worthy  woman, 
which  occurred  some  two  months  preceding  his  own,  was  a  great  shock  to  her  husband,  to  whom 
for  nearlj-  half  a  century  she  had  been  a  loving  and  devoted  companion.  Of  tho  twelve  children 
born  to  their  union  three  are  now  living,  viz.,  John  C.  Barnard  and  the  Misses  Mary  F.  and 
Helen  J.  Barnard,  all  of  whom  reside  in  Worcester. 


WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN. 

Hox.  Wii.i.iAM  Fitch  Aixen,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  New  York,  holding  succes- 
sively the  offices  of  United  States  District  Attorney,  Justice  of  tho  Supreme  Court,  Comptroller 
of  the  State,  and  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ajipeals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born 
in  Windham  County,  Conn.,  July  L'S,  ISOS,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  June  3, 
1S7S.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Abner  Harvey  Allen  and  Cynthia  (Palmer)  Allen,  the  latter  a 
sister  of  the  mother  of  the  late  Chief  Judge  Sanford  E.  Church  of  New  Y^ork.  In  ISl-i  young 
Allen's  parents  removed  from  Connecticut  to  New  York  and  settled  in  Schenectady  County. 
Having  received  a  suitable  preparatory  training,  the  young  man  entered  Union  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1S20.  Soon  after  this  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Wright,  of  Esperance,  Schoharie  County,  and  afterward  studied  with  Messrs.  C.  M. 
and  E.  S.  Lee  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1S29.  He  now 
established  himself  in  Oswego,  forming  a  partnership  with  the  Hon.  George  Fisher,  who  had 
just  been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  district  comprising  the  counties  of  Oswego,  Jefferson, 
and  St.  Lawrence.  In  1833  he  dissolved  his  partnership  with  yiv.  Fisher,  and  the  following 
year  associated  himself  in  business  with  Abraham  P.  Grant,  also  of  Oswego.  This  connection 
was  maintained  until  Jlr.  Allen's  election  in  lS-17  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Jlr.  Allen  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility from  a  very  early  period  in  his  career.  He  held  many  village,  town,  and  county  offices, 
and  for  several  years  was  Supreme  Court  Commissioner  and  ^Lister  in  Chancery.  In  the  ses- 
sions of  1S43  and  \Mi  he  represented  Oswego  County  in  the  State  Legislature,  being  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Cleans  in  the  former  year,  and  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  tho  latter.     In  April,  ISio,  President  Polk  appointed  Mr.  Allen  United  States  Attoi-- 
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iii>y  for  the  Nortliern  District  of  Ivow  York,  a  position  he  held  until  his  elevation  to  the  Boncli.  ^ 

L'niK-r  the  Constitution  of  IS-iC  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  May,  1S17,  and  drew  \ 

iho  long  term.     In  1S5C  he  was  re-elected  without  opposition,  although  his  political  views  dif-  i 

ffred  from  those  of  the  majority  of  voters  in  his  judicial  district.     E.r-ojfficio  he  sat  as  Judge  of  ! 

the  Court  of  Appeals  during  1855  and  1802.     While  holding  his  judicial  office  he  was  placed  in  ' 

nomination  hy  the  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Governor  of  New  York.     He  ; 

preferred,  liowever,  to  remain  on  the  heuch,  and  accordingly  declined  the  nomination.     In  18i;3  ' 

lie  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;    dissensions  '■ 

arose,  jmi'ty  feeling  ran  extremely  high  at  the  time,  and  Judge  Allen  was  defeated.     After  the  i 

expiration  of  his  term  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  engaged  \ 

in  the  practice  of  law,  chiefly  as  counsel.     In  December,  ISCT,  ho  was  elected  Comptroller  of  : 
the  State  and  removed  to  Albany  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office.     lie  was  re-elected  Comj)- 

troller  in  1809,  but  resigned  the  position  the  following  year,  having  been  elected  Associate  Judge  \ 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  its  ro-formation  under  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution.  i 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Judge  Allen  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  completion  of  his  seventieth  1 

year.     Had  he  survived,  his  term  of  office  would  have  expired  with  the  close  of  the  year,  under  I 

the  provision  of  the  Constitution.     Although  Judge  Allen's  reputation  is  based  more  particu-  ; 
larly  or  especially  ou  his  high  judicial  acquirements,  his  administration  of  other  important 

trusts  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  him.     As  Comptroller  of  the  State  he  effected  a  i 

largo  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  and  organized  valuable  reforms  in  the  management  of  the  j 

prisons  and  canals.     In  religion  Judge  Allen  was  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  i 

which  ho  was  a  most  distinguished  member,  frequently  serving  as  a  delegate  to  its  Crcneral  i 

Assembly,  and  serving  occasionally  as  Moderator  at  meetings  of  the  Presbytery — an  unusual  | 

honor  for  a  layman.     His  profound  legal  acquirements  wore  universally  recognized  and  admired.  i 

Both  Hamilton  and  Union  Colleges  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  | 

Of  the  latter  institution — his  alma  mater — he  was  trustee  for  many  years.     On  the  death  of  ! 
Judge  Allen,  Chief  Judge  Sanford  E.  Church,  who  was  so  soon  to  follow  him,  read  a  memorial 

in  the  court  from  which  the  following  is  extracted :  I 

"  We  cannot  on  this  occasion  enter  into  a  proper  consideration  of  the  judicial  character  and  ■ 
labors  of  the  distinguished  judge  who  but  a  few  days  since  sat  with  us  on  the  Bench,  and  wlm^e 
loss  will  be  felt  and  deplored  not  hy  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  State  alone,  but  by  the  whole 
country.  The  first  thirtv-nine  volumes  of  Barbour's  Peports  contain  the  published  opinions  of 
Judge  Allen,  pronounced  by  him  while  a  Judge  of  the  Supremo  Court.  They  attest  his  cniin<'nt 
ability,  the  fulness  of  his  learning,  a  firm,  intelligent,  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  in  the  law,  and  the  wisdom  which  ho  brought  to  bear  in  adjusting  a  new 
system  of  practice  and  procedure  to  the  solution  of  legal  controversies.  The  same  (pialitios 
which  distinguished  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  marked  his  judicial  labors  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  He  was  fertile  in  resoTirce,  patient  and  laborious  in  the  investigation  of  causes,  and 
unswerving  in  his  adherence  to  his  convictions.  His  knowledge  of  constitutional  and  commer- 
cial law  and  his  clear  apprehension  of  their  principles  were  especially  conspicuous.  Some  of  us 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  him  on  the  Bench  of  this  court  since  its  organization  eight 
years  ago,  and  others  for  lesser  periods,  and  we  unite  in  bearing  testimony  to  his  great  qualities 
as  a  judge,  to  the  facility  with  which  ho  could  comprehend  and  formulate  the  principles  appli- 
cable to  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  cases,  to  his  untiring  industry  and  conscientious 
performance  of  his  duty,  and,  above  all,  to  his  independence  of  judicial  judgment,  and  the  fear- 
lessness with  which  he  adhered  to  and  enforced  his  conviction  of  right.  Wo  never  knew  him 
to  be  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  attempt  to  bring  popular  prejudice  or  flattery  to 
bear  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Ho  was  not  only  independent  but  upright  and  ju.-t. 
Such  is  a  skeleton  of  his  public  life.  How  slenderly  it  exhibits  the  many  years  of  mental  labor, 
the  firm,  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  courageous  a<lniinistration  of  public  trusts  whicli  dis- 
tinguished him!     For  a  fuller  history  of  them  resort  must  bo  had  to  the  public  annals  of  the 
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Stale,  to  the  records  of  tlio  courts,  the  reports  of  their  decisions,  and  to  the  memories  of  our 
judges  and  lawyers,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  dislinc- 
tiou  among  his  contemporaries — a  distiuction  of  the  sort  to  bo  coveted,  for  it  was  reached  liy 
the  qualities  which  exalt  the  character,  and  it  took  no  advantage  by  false  pretensions.  TlirouLjh 
an  extended  life  he  was  an  honor  to  his  race,  to  his  profession  of  the  law,  and  to  his  judicial 
office.  .  .  Even  beyond  the  circle  of  those  private  aflfections  which  cannot  but  shrink  from  tlm 
inroads  of  death,  there  is  a  'grief  for  the  departure  of  the  eminently  good  and  wise.'  His  \\v\- 
sonal  character  was  of  the  highest  order.  He  took  no  step  outside  the  path  of  a  wise  sobriety 
and  exemplary  rectitude.  His  judgments  and  his  life  were  in  accord.  .  .  .  His  warm  and 
impulsive  nature  was  held  under  restraint  of  reason,  and  of  the  religion  he  professed  and 
practised." 

The  Albany  Laiu  Journal,  commenting  on  the  life  of  Judge  Allen,  paid  him  the  following 
tribute : 

"Judge  Allen  served  the  State  as  a  Judge  (to  say  nothing  of  purely  political  offices)  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — the  longest  of  any  judge  in  very  recent  times — and  in  native 
powers  as  well  as  in  attainments  was  the  peer  of  any  magistrate  of  his  generation.  Probably 
most  of  our  readers,  certainly  all  his  survivors  and  successors  on  the  Bench,  will  agree  with  us 
in  estimating  him  as  the  most  remarkable  jurist,  for  a  combination  of  learning  and  ability,  who 
has  lately  graced  the  court." 


WILLIAI^I  M.  TAYLOR. 

Rev.  WiLLiAjr  Mackehgo  Taylou,  D.l).,  LL.D.,  for  twenty-one  years  pastor  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Congregational  Church,  IS'ow  York  City,  was  born  at  Kilmaruoch,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
October  23,  1820.  His  ancestors  were  in  the  line  of  the  Covenanters,  and  from  them  he  doubt- 
less inherited  much  of  that  force  of  character  which  was  destined  to  make  him  a  leader  as  well 
as  a  teacher  of  men.  Ho  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  Kihnarnock  Academy,  where  a 
good  library  enabled  him  to  gratify  and  foster  his  taste  for  reading.  He  entered  the  University 
of  Glasgow  at  the  ago  of  sixteen  and  was  graduated  in  1819  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  then 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  completed  his  training  for  the  ministry  in  1S52.  During  the  long  intervals  between 
the  sessions  in  Divinity  Hall  ho  occupied  his  time  for  a  year  as  classical  master  in  the  Kilmar- 
noch  Academy  and  also  as  sub-editor  of  the  Journal  of  that  borough.  On  the  llth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  on  June  2S,  1S53,  he  was  first  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kilmaurs,  a  small  village  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  Here  he 
remained  two  years  until  called  to  the  Derby  Eo.id  Church  in  Liverpool,  England,  October  23, 
1855.  This  was  a  missionary  enterprise  among  the  middle  classes  and  skilled  operators  of  the 
city,  and  from  a  membership  of  thirty  or  forty,  at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Taylor's  pastorship,  tho 
church  rose  to  a  membership  of  six  hundred  and  a  regular  attendance  of  from  eight  to  nine 
hundred,  and  a  new  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^50,000.  lu  ISTl  Dr.  Taylor  visited 
tho  United  States,  and  for  over  two  months  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  Brooklyn, 
during  tho  absence  of  tho  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  on  his  vacation  in  Europe.  Crowds  came  to 
hear  him  and  his  preaching  produced  a  profound  impression.  About  this  time  tho  General 
Assembly  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  holding  its  sessions  iu  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  Taylor  was  appointed  a  delegate  thereto  from  tho  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  attended  the  sessions  and  then  returned  and  resumed  his  work  in  Liverpool.  When 
tho  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  for  twenty -si.x  years  pastor  of  tho  Tabernacle  Congregational 
Church,  New  York,  suddenly  resigned  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  it  was  decided  to 
call  Dr.  Taylor  to  tho  vacancy,  although  he  had  never  preached  before  that  congregation.     Dr. 
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Thompson  went  abroarl  iiumcdiatcly  and  hero  with  him  tho  call  to  Dr.  Taylor,  which  was  duly 
accepted.  Dr.  Taylor  reached  New  York  shortly  afterward,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  thc^ 
Tabernacle  Church,  April  IS,  1ST2.  He  received  from  tho  Liverpool  congregation,  and  the 
temperance  and  other  reform  organizations  with  which  ho  was  actively  connected,  many 
tokens,  in  gifts  and  addresses,  of  the  most  sincere  admiration  and  regret  at  the  necessary  sep- 
aration. In  every  sphei-e  of  religious  and  moral  effort  his  sojourn  of  seventeen  j-ears  in  I-iver- 
pool  had  been  characterized  by  the  most  gratifying  results  to  the  community,  and  the  Derby 
Road  Church  had  become  one  of  tho  most  famous  of  its  denomination  in  England.  Tho  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  congregation  had  its  origin  in  the  first  free  church  movement  in  New  York,  nearly 
seventy  years  ago.  About  1S30,  Lewis  Tappan  and  a  few  other  persons  organized  tho  earliest 
free  churcli  at  the  corner  of  Dey  and  Washington  streets.  Two  years  later  they  called  to  Neu- 
York  the  Kev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  subsequently  of  Oberlin  College,  but  then  a  noted  revival 
preacher.  The  Chatham  Theatre  was  obtained  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  a  small  colony  wc7ii 
to  it  from  the  Dey  Street  church.  Mr.  Finney  preached  during  four  years  at  the  theatre  build- 
ing, sometimes  to  audiences  of  twenty -five  hundred  people,  and  caused  a  great  religious  excite- 
ment. At  length  it  was  decided  to  build  the  edifice  which  took  the  name  of  tho  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  and  was  completed  in  1830,  at  a  cost,  for  ground  and  building,  of  866,000.  The 
building  was  one  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  spacious  gallery  around  tho  entire  circuit,  and 
would  hold  three  thousand  people.  While  the  chief  design  was  the  extension  of  the  fiee  church 
plan,  it  was  proposed  also  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the  May  anniversaries  and 
other  public  meetings.  From  the  number  of  important  meetings  held  here  during  the  twenty- 
one  )-ears  of  its  existence,  the  building  became  famous  throughout  tho  whole  country.  Mr. 
Finney  and  a  colony  from  the  Chatham  Theatre  first  occupied  it  as  tho  sixth  freo  church  of  the 
city.  It  adopted  tho  name  and  became  mainly  Congregational.  In  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Finney 
left,  and  in  1S3S  a  colony  from  tho  first  church  came  in,  and  tho  Rev.  Joel  Parker  became  jias- 
tor.  During  two  years  tho  church  was  chiefly  under  Presbyterian  rule.  A  heavy  mortgage 
on  the  building  was  about  to  be  foreclosed,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  David  Hale,  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  ft34,363.  At  the  last 
meeting  held  in  the  vestry  July  7,  1840,  under  Mr.  Parker,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
formation  of  a  Congregational  church,  which  was  done  under  its  present  name.  Mr.  Hale  gave 
the  new  church  a  most  liberal  lease,  and  the  Rev.  E.  \V.  Andrews  was  settled  as  tho  first  pastor 
in  January,  IS-tl.  He  was  succeeded  in  April,  1845,  by  tho  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  who  so 
long  was  the  efficient  and  popular  pastor.  The  last  religious  services  were  held  in  the  ol<l 
Tabernacle  on  the  '^fith  of  April,  1857.  A  very  eligible  site,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  consisting  of  six  lots,  was  purchased  for  sOO,000,  and  a  fine  brown-stono 
edifice  costing  8100,000,  was  completed  in  ISoft.  Tho  congregation  at  once  became  one  of  tho 
strongest  of  the  then  uptown  religious  bodies.  In  1873  tho  building  was  remodelled  and  beauti- 
fully decorated  at  a  cost  of  840,000.  From  the  very  beginning  of  Dr.  Taylor's  ministry  in  New 
York  large  crowds  filled  tho  Tabernacle.  He  was  recognized  as  a  most  important  and  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  metropolitan  pulpit.  His  congregation,  whoso  support  of  public  worship  and 
benevolent  objects  was  not  exceeded  in  liberality  bj'  any  in  New  York,  heartily  sustained  him  in 
his  great  work,  and  his  church  prospered.  While  devoting  himself  to  his  labors  in  the  i)ulpit 
and  parish.  Dr.  Taylor  found  time  to  use  also  the  i)ress  for  the  dissemination  of  his  views.  He 
was  a  regular  contributor  for  some  years  to  one  of  the  Scottish  reviews.  Ho  published  in  18i;--' 
a  volume  entitled  "Life  Truths";  in  1865  two  volumes  on  "The  Miracles;  Helps  to  Faith,  not 
Hindrances,"  and  about  this  time  appeared  his  rejjly  to  Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus."  Other  works 
of  his  were  "The  Lost  Found  and  Wanderer  Welcomed"  (1870);  "Memoirs  and  Remains  of 
Rev.  M.  Dickie,"  Bristol,  1S72;   "David,  King  of  Israel"  (1874);  "Elijah  tho  Prophet"  (l>-7.-.): 
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"The  Ministry  of  the  Word"  (ISTt!);  "Peter  the  Apostlo"  (1877) ;  "Limitations  of  Lifo  ami 
Other  Sermons"  (1S80);  "Paul  the  Missionary"  (ISSl);  "Contrary  Winds  and  Other  Sermons" 
(1SS3) ;  "John  Knox"  (ISSo) ;  "Joseph  the  Prime  Minister,"  and  "The  Parables  of  Our  Saviour" 
(ISSC);  "The  Scottish  Pulpit  from  tho  Reformation"  (1SS7);  "The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord" 
(1890),  and  others,  making  a  total  of  over  thirty  volumes  from  his  prolific  pen.  In  1S7C  ho 
delivered  in  Yale  Divinity  School  a  course  of  lectures  and  in  ISSO  a  course  to  the  members  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Later,  and  at  different  times,  ho  gave  special  lectures  in 
Yale,  Oberlin,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminaries.  For  four  years  ho  was  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Christian  at  Work.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  both  Yale  and  Amherst  Colleges 
on  tho  same  day  in  July,  1S72,  and  in  Juno,  1SS3,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  tho 
College  of  New  Jersey  (Prhiceton).  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  diligent  student  in  tho  deeper  studies  of 
theology,  as  well  as  in  more  popular  learning  and  literature,  conesquently  his  mind,  of  great 
natural  freshness  and  quickness,  was  adorned  with  a  culture  which  enabled  him  to  deal  with 
every  question,  not  only  in  its  most  scholarly,  but  its  most  refined  forms  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. All  his  writings  have  a  beauty  and  force  of  diction  which  charm  the  educated  taste. 
His  arguments  have  originality  and  penetration,  while  the  language  throughout  is  delicate, 
pure,  and  impassioned.  Though  a  stern  religionist,  he  was  a  man  not  without  a  love  of  tho 
beautiful  in  nature  and  life.  His  heart  and  mind  were  always  open  to  those  impressions,  and 
in  his  writings  and  conversation  his  fancy  often  repeats  them  in  graceful  poetic  imagery. 
But  without  doubt  the  greatest  power  of  Dr.  Taylov  was  as  the  pulpit  orator.  Here  ho  was 
efficient,  successful,  pre-eminent;  and  his  pastorships  were  alike  memorable  for  fidelity  to  duty 
and  the  large  number  of  those  added  to  tlio  household  of  tho  redeemed.  He  retired  from  the 
Broadwaj'  Tabernacle  in  1893  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  paralysis.  He  died  in  New  York 
City,  February  8,  1895. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER. 

Gex.  Benjamin  Fk.vnklin  Butler,  lawyer,  soldier,  and  politician,  was  born  at  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  November  5,  1818,  and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January  11,  1S93.  His  father.  John 
Butler,  was  a  cavalrj'  officer  in  tho  war  of  1812,  and  a  descendant  of  old  Revolutionarj-  stock. 
While  Benjamin  was  yet  a  young  lad  he  was  left  witli  his  brother,  Andrew  Jackson  Butler,  to 
the  care  of  a  widowed  mother.  She  moved  to  Lowell  with  her  boys  about  1828,  and  contrived 
to  give  them  a  good  education,  Benjamin  completing  his  education  at  Waterville  College,  where 
ho  graduated.  He  studied  law  at  Lowell,  and  in  that  city  iu  1840  he  commenced  tho  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  becoming  a  lawyer  he  became  a  politician  and  an  active,  aggressive  dis- 
ciple of  "Old  Hickory."  Ho  plunged  at  once  into  law  and  politics,  and  soon,  owing  to  his 
marked  abilities  and  resolute  character,  he  began  to  make  money  at  the  bar  and  a  political 
rcjiutation  on  tho  stump.  He  first  appeared  as  an  aspirant  for  the  office  of  Governor  in  1858. 
Being  defeated,  however,  iu  the  Democratic  nominating  convention  ho  gave  way,  gaining 
thereby  tho  party  nomination  in  1859.  He  received  tho  full  vote  of  the  party  in  the  election, 
but  tl)e  old  Wliig  Puritans  of  that  day,  turning  out  in  their  full  strength,,  signally  defeated 
him.  At  tho  memorable  Democratic  National  Convention  of  18C0,  first  at  Charleston  and 
next  at  Baltimore,  General  Butler  appeared  iu  bold  relief  as  "a  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles."  After  an  exciting  and  ominous  debate  on  tho  platform  reports,  Butler's  prop- 
osition was  rejected.  The  minority  report  was  agreed  to.  Then  began  the  break-up.  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  bolted.  Tho 
National  Convention  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  business  of  nominating  a  Presidential  ticket.  It 
worked  industriously  to  this  end  for  tliroo  days,  during  which  time  fifty-soven  ineffectual  ballots 
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were  taken,  General  Bntler  voting  fifty-one  times  for  Jefferson  DaviSr    Ketwfning  homo  from  \ 

the  Breckinridge  Convention  a  cold  reception  was  given  to  General  Butler.     Still  he  adhered  to  ; 

Breckinridge  and  b_y  that  wing  of  the  Massachusetts  Democratic  party  was  nominated  Governor.  | 

He  received  onl}'  some  six  thousand  votes.     Ho  had  served  as  a  private  in  the  City  Guard  of  j 

Lowell,  and  had  gradually  been  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  until  in  ISCl  he  became  a  briga-  I 
dier-general  of  volunteers.     The  famous  Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment,  whose  bloody  reception 

in  Baltimore  is  a  matter  of  history,  was  the  first  of  Butler's  brigade  to  move  to  the  front,  and  I 

the  first  from  the  North  to  cross  the  Southern  line.     The  General  a  few  days  later  followed  with  j 

his  other  regiments,  and  in  quieting  the  reV)ellious  elements  at  Annapolis  and  Baltimore,  and  in  j 

opening  the  road  through  RIaryland  from  the  north  to  Washington,  he  displayed  remarkable  { 

foresight,  activity,  and  skill  in  military  strategy.     General  Scott  did  not,  however,  ajiprove  of  | 

Butler's  repressive  measures  at  Baltimore,  and  so  he  was  relieved  of  the  command  in  that  ; 

department  and  called  to  Washington.     There  President  Lincoln  was  so  far  satisfied  with  But-  i 

ler's  acts  and  energetic  character  that  he  was  made  a  major-general  and  transferred  to  the  j 

important  command  at  Fortress  Monroe.     He  assumed  command  there  on  May  2'2,  1S61,  and  i 

soon  began  to  stir  up  the  rebellious  elements  in  that  quarter  on  every  side  and  in  every  conceiv-  I 

able  way.     The  unfortunate  affair  of  Big  Bethel,  as  the  first  brush  of  the  war,  told  heavily  j 

against  Butler,  but  his  order  declaring  fugitive  slaves  coming  within  the  Union  lines  "contra-  j 

band"  was,  in  its  moral  effect  upon  the  North  and  the  South,  worth  a  hundred  Big  Bethels.     It  j 

was  the  first  step  toward  emancipation,  and  the  first  warning  that  the  soothing  system  of  war-  i 

fare  toward  rebellious  States  so  far  pursued  would  bo  pursued  no  farther.     On  August  IS,  ISiJl,  j 

General  Butler  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  a  few  days  later  was  placed  I 

in  command  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  expedition,  the  complete  success  of  which  I 

gave  immense  satisfaction  to  the  loyal  States  as  an  act  of  reparation  for  the  Big  Bethel  affair.  j 

General  Butler  was  next  transferred  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  to  the  command  of  the  land  forces  I 
assigned  to  co-operate  with  the  navy  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.     Ho  entered  upon  the 

military  occupation  of  the  city  on  April  29,  and  remained  there  till  December  1-1,  when  ho  was  ; 

superseded  by  General  Banks.     During  the  seven  and  a  half  months  of  his  occupation  his  j 

decisive  measures  with  the  otherwise  intractable  elements  of  New  Orleans  attracted  the  atten-  j 

tiou  of  the  civilized  world  and  the  wrath  of  all  sympathizers  with  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  j 

But  even  his  hanging  of  a  man  for  tearing  down  the  national  flag  was  regarded  by  them,  bdr-  j 

rible  as  they  had  pronounced  it,  as  only  a  small  piece  of  tyranny  compared  with  his  astounding  j 

"General  Order  No.  28,"  which  read:  I 

"As  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject  to  repeated  insults  from  | 

the  women  calling  themselves  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  most  scrupulous  non-  i 

interference  and  courtesy  on  our  part,  it  is  ordered  that  hereafter,  when  any  foi.ialo  shall,  by  j 

word,  gesture,  or  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United 
States,  she  shall  bo  regarded  and  held  liable  to  bo  treated  as  a  woman  of  the  town  plying  her  , 

avocation."  j 

Such  was  the  hue  and  cry  of  indignation  against  this  "infamous  order  of  the  beast  Butler" 
that  Jefl'erson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  offered  $100,000  reward  for  the  head 
of  this  "unpardonable  outlaw."  In  November,  1SC3,  he  assumed  command  of  tho  Eighteenth 
Army  Corps  and  tho  Department  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at 
Fortress  ^Monroe.  From  this  time  to  tho  close  of  the  war  ho  was  verj'  actively  engaged  in  it; 
first  in  and  around  Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk  and  next — in  18114-05 — in  support  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  decisive  campaign  of  General  Grant  against  Richniond  and  the  army  of 
General  Lee.  From  the  military  operatious  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg  in  18(Vfhewns 
transferred  for  a  time  to  tho  command  of  Now  York  City  and  a.ssigned  to  the  special  military 
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duty  of  innintainiiig  law  and  order  there  in  the  conduct  of  the  Presidential  election.  It  \va^ 
feared  that  without  the  restraining  presence  of  a  resolute  soldier,  backed  by  an  imposing  mili- 
tary force,  a  lawless  mob  would  take  possession  of  the  ballot  boxes  and  the  city.  From  New- 
York  General  Butler  returned  to  the  Array  of  the  James,  but  as  ho  and  Gonei'al  Grant  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  certain  proposed  military  movements  Butlir 
was  relieved  of  his  command  in  January,  1SC5.  On  January  S,  the  anniversary  of  Jackson's 
victory  of  New  Orleans,  General  Butler  issued  his  farewell  address  to  his  army,  complimenting 
his  troops,  white  and  colored,  on  their  heroic  achievements  imder  his  command.  Of  General 
Butler's  career  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  from  March,  1SC9,  to  March  4,  1ST4, 
only  a  brief  account  can  bo  given.  During  this  period  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  all  the 
great  debates  of  the  House,  and  he  seemed  to  delight  in  picking  quarrels  with  his  fellow- 
members  and  getting  into  hot  water.  In  ISTl  he  began  to  cultivate  the  Gubernatorial  field  as 
a  Republican.  His  candidacy  made  the  contest  a  brisk  one,  and  he  took  the  stump  for  delegates. 
He  was  beaten  in  the  convention,  and  again  in  1ST3,  when  he  contested  the  nomination  a  second 
time.  Then  ho  let  the  matter  rest  until  1S7S,  when  over  fifty  thousand  signatures  were  secured 
to  a  paper  asking  him  to  run.  He  immediately  announced  himself  as  an  independent  candidate. 
The  Greenbackers  and  Democrats  indorsed  him — that  is,  a  great  many  Democrats  did.  Others, 
however,  nominated  Josiah  G.  Abbott.  Talbot  (Republican)  was  elected  by  twenty-five  thou- 
sand over  Butler.  The  following  year  Butler  started  again  and  came  within  thirteen  thousand 
votes  of  being  elected.  In  1SS2  he  came  out  as  a  full-fledged  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party.  This  'time  he  was  successful.  He  swept  away  many  abuses  and  found  a  startling  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse.  In  the  following  campaign  he  was  defeated  and  did 
not  come  prominently  before  the  public  until  1884,  when  he  was  the  Greenbackers'  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  and  obtained  a  vote  amounting  to  133,825.  General  Butler  was  very  fond 
of  yachting.  Ho  owned  the  famous  schooner  America.  In  a  s]ieech  in  Lowell,  January  29, 
1890,  General  Butler  said:  "  When  you  bear  me  to  that  little  enclosure  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  I  hope  for  as  my  last  resting  place,  I  pray  you  put  over  me  for  my  epitaph:  'Here 
lies  the  General  who  saved  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  at  Big  Bethel  and  Fort  Fisher,  and  who  never 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac'  I  ask,"  he  said,  "for  nothing  else."  General  Butler's 
wealth  was  estimated  at  several  millions.  He  owned  half  a  million  of  real  estate  in  Washing- 
ton and  as  much  more  in  Lowell.  He  was  interested  in  manufacturing  at  various  points,  and 
had  a  large  share  in  the  American  Bunting  Company  of  Lowell.  Among  his  Western  invest- 
ments were  the  Craig  ranch  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  in  Colorado,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  Mora  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  General  Butler  was  married  in  184G  to  Miss 
Hildreth,  an  actress  of  talent  and  beauty.  !Mrs.  Butler  died  in  1870.  Their  youngest  son, 
Benjamin,  died  in  1SS2.  Another  son,  Paul,  is  in  the  manufacturing  business  in  Massachusetts. 
A  daughter,  Blanche,  presided  over  his  house  at  Lowell.  General  Butler  was  buried  at  Lowell 
on  January  IG,  1S93,  with  all  the  honors,  military  and  civic,  to  which  his  rank  entitled  him. 
Thousands  gathered  around  his  bier  to  attest  their  sorrow,  and  among  the  mourners  were  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  all  sects,  all  classes.  His  death  closed  the  remarkable  career  of  a 
remarkable  character — a  career  varied,  often  stormy,  and  marked  by  many  achievements;  a 
character  sturdy,  forceful,  independent,  and  indifferent  to  tho  conventionalities  of  the  time. 
Living,  General  Butler  had  earnest  friends  and  strong  foes;  dead,  he  will  have  both  eulogists 
and  critics.  In  public  affairs  he  was  a  bold,  aggressive  fighter.  Perhaps  no  man  of  his  time 
was  mere  abused.  But  whatever  may  be  the  popular  verdict  as  to  his  public  services  and  his 
place  in  history,  his  force  of  intellect,  his  power  to  forgo  to  the  front,  his  ambition  and  ability 
to  win  success  must  be  generally  conceded,  and  he  will  always  bo  remembered  as  a  remarkable, 
gifted,  and  distinguished  American. 
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GEORGE  F.  HOAR. 

Hox.  GEoncK  Frisbie  Hoar,  LL.  D.,  senior  Senator  of  tho  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Senate  of  ahe  United  States — in  which  body  he  is  now  serving  his  fourth  six-years'  term,  hav- 
ing served  previously  four  terms  in  the  National  House  of  Keprescntatives — and  who  has  been 
for  a  full  generation  one  of  tho  leaders  of  the  Kepublicau  party,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and 
prominent  of  American  statesmen,  is  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  !Mass.,  which  has  been 
his  home  since  early  manhood,  but  is  a  native  of  the  historic  town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  born  August  29,  1S2G.  From  a  long  line  of  honest  and  patriotic  ancestors,  Senator  Hoar 
inherits  many  of  the  qualities  whicli  have  assisted  him  in  winning  his  eminent  standing  as  a 
citizen,  a  jurist,  a  party  leader,  and  a  statesman.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Captain  Samuel 
Hoar,  an  officer  of  the  American  army  in  the  War  for  Independence;  and  bis  maternal  grand- 
father was  Roger  Sherman,  signer  of  the  Declaration  and  one  of  the  most  sturdy  patriots  of  the 
Revolutionary  era.  It  is  noteworthy  that  another  grandson  of  Roger  Sherman,  Hon.  Wm.  M. 
Evarts,  of  iS'ew  York,  has  been  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  contemporaneously  with 
his  kinsman,  Mr.  Hoar.  The  father  of  Senator  Hoar,  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  LL.D.,  was 
one  of  the  .most  prominent  jurists  of  Massachusetts  in  the  days  of  Webster  and  Choato,  and  so 
daring  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  man  that  he  hazarded  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  acts  of  tho  State  authorities  of  South  Carolina  in  imprisoning  free  colored 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  narrowly  escajjcd  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  in  C'liarleston. 
Hon.  Samuel  Hoar  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  several  terms,  and  sat  in  Congress  from 
1S35  to  1S37.  He  married  Sarah  Sherman,  who  bore  him  three  sons  and  two  daugliters.  Tho 
eldest  of  the  sons,  the  late  Hon.  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  LL.D.,  born  in  ISIG,  attained  to 
high  distinction  as  a  jurist,  sat  successively  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  IMassachusctts,  served  as  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  from 
March,  ISGO,  to  July,  1S70;  was  a  Member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  which  framed  the 
Treat}'  of  Washington  with  Great  Britain  in  1S71;  and,  afterward,  a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts  in  tho  Congress  of  tho  United  States.  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  attended  the  common  schools  in  his  native  town,  and  was  prepared  for  college  at  Con- 
cord Academy.  Graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1S40,  he  at  once  entered  the  Dane  Law 
School  and  for  three  years  studied  for  admission  to  the  bar,  both  there  and  under  Judge  Thomas, 
of  Worcester.  Finally  admitted  to  practice  in  Worcester,  he  selected  that  city  as  his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  was  soon  deeply  engrossed  in  professional  work.  Quite  naturally  he  es- 
poused the  principles  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Worcester  County 
Free  Soil  Committee,  which  became  the  most  efficient  organization  of  its  kind  in  tho  United 
States.  In  1860  he  became  City  Solicitor  of  Worcester.  Intensely  earnest,  gifted  with  sound 
judgment,  finely  educated,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  tho  people,  the  young  lawyer  quickly  com- 
mauded  attention  in  high  political  circles,  and  flattering  inducements  were  held  out  to  him. to 
enter  the  field  of  national  politics.  To  these  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  for  he  was  resolved  to  make 
a  name  in  his  beloved  profession  before  abandoning  it  for  the  turmoil  of  public  life;  and  he  had 
the  good  sense,  too,  to  perceive  that  it  would  bo  wise  to  win  a  competence  during  early  man- 
hood. For  fifteen  years,  therefore,  he  toiled  unceasingly  at  the  law,  and  steadily  rose  to  tho 
foremost  rank,  his  practice  becoming  more  extensive  tlian  that  of  any  other  lawyer  in  Central 
or  Western  Massachusetts.  He  was  but  little  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  was 
elected  to  tho  State  Legislature,  and,  although  tho  youngest  member,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
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loader,  upon  questions  of  law,  of  the  famous  coalition  between  the  Democrats  and  Free  Soikrs 
which  liad,  in  1S51,  sent  Sumner  to  tlio  Senate.  He  was  also  tho  author  of  the  Massachusetts 
resolves  against  the  compromiso  measures  passed  in  Congress  in  ISoO.  In  ISoT  ho  was  elfjcted 
to  the  State  Senate  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  served  but  one  term. 
not  being  ready  as  yet  to  devote  more  than  a  portion  of  his  time  and  ability  to  tho  larger  public 
service.  As  a  citizen  of  Worcester,  however,  he  was  active  and  prominent  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
especially  in  fostering  literary  and  educational  enterprises,  and  was  a  director  and  sometime 
Presidelit  of  the  Public  Library  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was 
a  loyal  supporter  of  tho  Union  cause  during  tho  Civil  War.  In  1S(J8,  when  General  Grant 
first  ran  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Hoar  accepted  the  Kepublicau  nomination  for  Congress  from 
his  district  (tlio  Ninth  Jlassachusetts),  and,  being  elected,  entered  upon  his  duties  March  4,  1S60. 
By  three  successive  re-elections  ho  was  retained  in  Congress  until  IMarch  3,  ISTT.  Declining  a 
fifth  term,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
which  he  has  been  continued  without  intermission  for  four  terms,  that  which  he  is  now  (ISOS) 
serving  not  expiring  until  1001.  Mr.  Hoar  entered  the  arena  of  national  politics  at  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  in  our  history.  Ho  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  all  the  reconstruction 
measures,  and  has  zealously-  upheld  tho  protection  policy  of  his  party.  In  1S7C  Jlr.  Hoar  was 
chosen  one  of  the  ]\Ianagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tho  Belknap  im- 
peachment trial  before  the  Senate;  and  refuted  tho  claim  set  up  by  the  friends  of  the  accused 
that  because  he  had  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  War  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  case,  by  proving,  through  most  conclusive  arguments,  drawn  from  both  English  and  Amer- 
ican parliamentary  law,  that  no  public  officer  could  evade  resjionsibility  for  his  misdeeds  b)' 
resigning  his  position.  By  his  judicious  action  in  contested  election  cases  which  have  come 
within  his  jurisdiclion,  jMr.  Hoar  has  won  golden  opinions  from  men  of  all  parties.  His  most 
important  duties  as  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  perhaps  tlie  most  important 
of  his  entire  Congressional  career,  were  those  performed  in  1STC-T7  in  setting  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Presidential  election,  in  the  contest  between  Samuel  J.  Tiklen  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
Cliosen  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who,  with  five  Senators  and 
five  Justices  of  tho  Supren^e  Court,  constituted  the  Electoral  Commission  to  decide  tho  election 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was  a  member  of  the  majority  of  that  Commission  whoso 
report  gave  tho  election  to  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio,  the  Republican  nominee. 
Some  of  I\Ir.  Hoar's  best  work  in  the  Houso  was  in  connection  with  education.  His  schol- 
arship was  recognized  immediately  upon  his  election  to  that  body  by  his  appointment  upon  tho 
Committee  on  Education,  and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  national  education  were  conspicuous  and 
eflfective.  In  a  speech  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  ho  boro  the  following  testimony  to  tho 
inestimable  value  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country : 

"Upon  tho  fate  of  tho  common  schools  hangs  the  fate  of  America.  No  democracy  ever 
lasted  long,  no  republic  was  ever  built  up  strong  from  the  foundation,  no  republic  has  ever  laid 
its  foundations  below  the  frosts,  that  did  not  dig  down  to  the  hard  pan,  to  the  rock,  to  tho 
granite  of  universal  jniblic  education.  I  would  write  over  tho  doors  of  the  common  school- 
house,  Ilac  claiislra  cnm  jxitn'a  stantquc  cadiinlgiw  simnl.  'So  long  as  live  these  schools, 
America  shall  live,  and  they  shall  perish  together.'  " 

An  indefatigable  worker  and  ever  ready  in  debate,  Mr.  Hoar  speedily  made  his  mark  in 
Congress.  As  his  party  was  decidedly  in  the  majority  when  ho  was  elected,  he  had  ample  op- 
portunity for  distinguishing  himself,  and  proved  entirely  adequate  to  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments. Ho  was  a  man  who  had  something  to  say  that  was  wortli  hearing,  and  he  was  sure 
of  auditore.  Ho  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  able  orator,  and  to  tliis  day  enjoys  that  reputation, 
although  latterly  ago  has  impaired  his  delivery.      When  he  left  the  House  his  party  was  in  th.o 
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minority.  Mr.  Hoar  entered  the  Senate  as  the  successor  of  IIod.  George  S.  Boiitwell,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  Massachusetts  has  produced;  and  in  a  measure  the  mantle  of  Everett 
and  Wilson  descended  upon  him.  In  scholarly  attainments  and  in  expression  he  bore  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  first  of  these  latter,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  rugged 
honesty  of  character  which  distinguished  Boutwell  and  Wilson,  and  the  same  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple, the  same  courage  and  independence.  Neither  advancing  years  nor  political  necessities 
have  dimmed  those  admirable  qualities  in  him,  and  to-day  there  is  no  ono  of  our  public  men 
whose  ability  is  more  generally  conceded  or  whose  iuflexiblo  honesty  of  purpose  in  every  en- 
deavor is  more  universally  acknowledged.  A  large  part  of  his  work  in  the  Senate  has  been  as 
Chairman  of  the  important  Judiciary  Committee,  a  position  ho  has  always  been  called  to  fill 
while  his  party  is  in  power.  He  has  done  excellent  work  also  on  the  Committee  on  Relations 
with  Canada,  and  in  that  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  As  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  iudustiial  commonwealths  in  the  country,  be  has  always  been  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  labor  question,  and  likewise  in  that  most  vital  of  all  questions,  the  money  ques- 
tion, and  lins  brouglit  his  best  talents  and  abilities  to  bear  in  their  solution.  In  the  debate  on 
the  Lodge  resolution  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Sherman  Purchase  Clause,  in  1S93,  he  made  an  able 
argument  for  the  rights  of  -the  pcojile  to  a  currency  which  will  inspire  confidence.  It  was  the 
effort  of  the  day,  although  some  of  the  ablest  of  his  colleagues  also  spoke.  Senator  Hoar  made 
no  secret  of  tlie  fact  that  he  believed  in  tho  use  of  silver  as  money,  but  ho  was  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  with  regard  to  the  currency  merely  that  silver-mine  owners  might  be  able 
to  sell  their  product  at  a  profit.  He  took  tlio  ground  that  the  country  had  gone  to  the  limit  of 
safety  in  the  effort  to  maintain  silver  in  connection  with  gold  as  tho  monetary  standard,  and 
that  tho  coinage  of  silver  should  stop  until  an  international  agreement  governing  it  shall  be 
entered  into.  He  announced  himself  as  utterly  opposed  to  a  declaration  that  silver  should 
never  again  be  used  as  a  currency  or  coined  for  legal  tender,  but  asserted  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  tho  occasion  to  say  that  there  should  bo  no  further  coinage  of  silver  except  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  commercial  nations.  In  December,  1S03,  Mr.  Hoar  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  Mr.  Blount's  appointment  as  Commissioner 
Paramount  to  Hawaii,  taking  the  ground  that  the  President  (Mr.  Cleveland)  had  exceeded  his 
powers.  Keenly  observant  of  ever_v  encroachment  and  zealous  for  tho  proper  exercise  of  au- 
thority as  against  its  abuse,  he  guards  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  with  vigilance  and  ability, 
and  always,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  interests  of  his  interpretation  of  tho  highest  honor  of  the 
nation  and  tho  good  of  the  whole  people.  His  course  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  question 
and  tho  Hispano: American  war  has  been  marked  b}'  intelligent  conservatism,  a  sincere  desire 
to  avoid  plunging  tho  nation  into  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  conflict,  and  a  wish  to  safeguard  tho 
jjcople  from  the  onerous  burden  of  a  war  debt  and  tho  derangement  of  commerce  with  its  crip- 
pling effects  upon  our  industries.  With  a  truly  patriotic  vigor,  however,  ho  has  sustained  the 
President  and  Congress  in  their  humane  efforts  to  aid  a  struggling  people,  and  when  war  be- 
came a  matter  of  honor  and  duty,  he  resolutelj'  took  the  popular  side.  In  the  present  Senate 
Mr.  Hoar  is  Chairman  of  tho  Judiciary  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections,  Rules,  Woman  Suffrage,  Relations  with  Canada,  and  Examination  of  the 
Several  Branches  of  tho  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Hoar  has  taken  a  specially  active  and  prominent 
part  in  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  Republican  party,  and  has  sat  in  its  highest  cojin- 
cils  as  a  wise  and  conscientious  as  well  as  a  respected  and  revered  leader  for  many  years.  He 
has  frequently  presided  over  State  conventions,  and  was  a  member  of  every  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  from  1S7C  to  ISSS  inclusive,  and  was  chairman  of  that  held  at  Chicago  in 
18S0,  at  which  General  Garfield  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  Impaired  health  conipi.lled 
him  to  decline  serving  in  the  Convention  of  1S03;  and  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  occurred 
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about  this  time,  compelled  liim  to  spend  the  summer  abroad,  where  skilful  medical  men  fortu- 
natolj'  succeeded  in  effecting  a  complete  euro.  Notwithstanding  his  threescore  and  ten  years 
Senator  Hoar  is  still  active  and  alert,  and  as  ready  as  ever  to  take  the  unpopular  side  and  to  make 
a  good  fight,  if,  in  his  judgment,  he  is  right.  A  cause  which  he  has  resolutelj-  championed  for 
years  is  ryoliibitioii,  but-iffis  that  kind  which  is  to  be  made  effective  by  constitutional,  not  leg- 
islative, inhibition.  In  personal  appearance  ho.  is  kindly  and  benevolent  of  aspect,  and  also 
venerable,  owing  to  tlie  whiteness  of  his  hair,  rather  than  to  physical  infirmity.  He  has  been 
twice  married,  the  first  time  in  1S53,  and  the  second  time  in  1SG2.  He  has  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  Jlr.  Hoar  has  always  been  a  diligent  historical  student,  and  is  to-day  probably 
without  a  rival  in  his  profound  knowledge  of  American  history.  When  taking  rela.xation 
from  public  business,  he  is  usually  engaged  in  study  or  in  historic  research.  He  is  also  a  fine 
classical  scholar.  His  private  library  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  country. 
As  a  writer,  his  style  is  scholarly  and  vigorous.  Many  contributions  from  his  pen  have  found 
permanent  place  in  the  published  transactions  of  learned  societies.  Pie  has  also  written  a  num- 
ber of  papers  for  magazines.  Ho  is  a  member  of  tho  Historic-Genealogical  Society;  of  the 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  American  Historical  Societies;  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  has  been  at  various  times  Regent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Trustee  of  tho  Leicester  Academy,  and  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archa3ol- 
ogy;  an  Overseer  of  Harvard  University;  and  a  Vice-President  and  (in  ISST)  President  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  From  William  and  Mary,  Amherst,  Yale,  and  Harvard  Col- 
leges he  has  received  tho  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


JOHN  P.   NEWM^VN. 

The  Right  Reverend  John  Philip  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  one  of  the  most  di.stiuguished  divines  and  eloquent  pulpit  orators  of  America,  is  a 
native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  born  on  September  1,  1S2C.  His  father,  John 
Philip  Newman,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  of  German  descent,  and  a  furrier  by  vocation,  was  a 
well-educated  man  and  a  German  scholar,  and  at  tho  time  of  his  son's  birth  was  a  property 
owner  in  Leonard  Street,  in  what  is  now  tho  down-town  section  of  New  York  City,  but  was  then 
a  prominent  resident  centre  occupied  chiefly  by  prosperous  business  men.  It  was  in  the  old  fam- 
ily home  on  this  street  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  One  of  a  largo 
family  of  children,  he,  even  as  a  boy,  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  futu]-e,  being  gifted  with  an 
engaging  personality  and  a  quick  intelligence.  Brought  up  and  pi'iniarily  educated  in  bis  na- 
tive city,  he  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  as  an  instructor  during  his  earlier  years  a  mother 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  intellect.  This  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Storer,  was  of 
French  descent.  She  was  born  in  Baltimore,  but  was  married  in  New  York  City,  where  both 
she  and  her  husband  resided  till  their  death.  Nothing  specially  notable  marked  Bishop  New- 
man's boyhood  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  a  singular  event  led  him  to  earnest  reflection  upon 
religious  themes.  While  walking  in  the  streets  of  his  native  city  one  evening,  a  stranger  some- 
what rudely  accosted  him,  saying  abruptly,  ''  Voung  man,  God  wants  your  heart,"  and  like  a 
spectre  vanished  out  of  sight.  Within  two  weeks  tho  same  stranger  met  him  again,  and,  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  "God  wants  your 
heart,"  and  in  a  moment  he  was  gone.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  might  have  been  a  city  evan- 
gelist nothing  regarding  this  stranger  could  bo  learned  at  tho  time,  and  no  sulwequent  inquiry 
has  revealed  more.  Tiio  message,  however,  lingered  in  the  young  man's  impressionable  heart, 
was  obeyed,  and  witliin  a  month  ho  was  received  into  tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciiurch.     Imme- 
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(liately  his  whole  naturo  was  fired  witli  a  new  enthusiasm,  and  he  became  intensely  interested 
in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master.  There  came  into  his  mind  at  this  time  a  resolve  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  Young  as  he  was  he  realized  that  a  sound  education  was  anec- 
cs-^ary  jireliminary  to  successful  labor  in  any  field,  and  lie  turned  with  new  ardor  to  his  studies, 
although  not  yet  clear  as  to  his  vocation.  Having  exhausted  the  curriculum  of  the  local  schools 
he  entered  Cazenovia  Seminary,  where  his  mental  powers  ripened  with  marvellous  rapidity.  . 
Among  his  classmates  and  associates  at  Cazenovia  were  Leland  Stanford,  afterward  Governor 
of  California  and  United  States  Senator,  and  of  hapjiy  memory  through  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  noble  munificence  in  the  cause  of  education;  Joseph  E.  Hawley,  subse- 
quently a  Union  general,  CTOvernor  of  Connecticut,  and  now  United  States  Senator;  Hem'y  ^V. 
Slocum,  later  distinguished  as  a  gallant  Union  corps  commander  and  colleague  in  the  field  of 
Grant,  Slierraan,  and  Sheridan,  and  finally  as  a  Representative  in  Congress;  and  Dudley  War- 
ner, whoso  contributions  to  literature  have  given  him  wide  reputation.  Young  Newman's  ca- 
pacit}'  for  work  enabled  him  to  master  the  academic  course  with  comparative  ease,  and,  what 
was  even  more  satisfactory  to  his  many  observing  friends,  loft  him  abundant  leisure  for  evan- 
gelical work,  for  whicli,  as  ho  grew  in  years,  ho  evinced  uncommon  aptitude.  Noting  this  with 
profound  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  ministerial  friends  felt  that  he  had  such  an  unmistakable 
call  to  the  Christian  ministry  that  it  would  bo  unwise  longer  to  delay  engaging  in  church  work. 
Believing  that  the  brilliant  young  scholar  was  possessed  of  all  the  mental  endowment  and  aca- 
demic training  )iccessary  to  fit  him  for  instant  and  successful  labors  in  this  field,  they  urged 
him  to  enter  it,  advising  him  to  forego  the  course  at  VVesleyan  University  which  he  personally 
had  long  contemplated  and  for  which  he  had  fitted  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  at  once 
enter  upon  ministei-ial  labor.  In  the  opinion  of  the  young  man  so  clear  a  call  to  duty  eould  not 
be  disregarded;  and  he  made  the  sacrifice  desired,  altliough  ho  did  not  ceaso  to  be  a  student  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  lie  now  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  pi-eached  as  occasion  offered,  everywhere  arousing  the  deepest  interest. 
In  1S49  ho  was  duly  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Oneida  Conference  of  the  !Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  His  first  clerical  charge  was  at  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  where  he  labored  for  one 
year  with  zeal  and  devotion ;  continuing  in  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  many  discourage- 
ments, his  classical,  scientific,  and  literary  studies.  In  1S55  he  was  transferred  to  the  Troy  Con- 
ference and  was  given  as  his  first  charge  Amsterdam  Church  for  one  year.  Hi.?  next  appointment 
was  Garretson  Church  in  the  city  of  Albany.  In  the  larger  field  at  tlio  state  capital  his  puljiit 
oratory,  magnetic  personality,  and  intense  Christianity  gave  him  a  celebrity  which  soon  engaged 
attention  far  beyond  his  own  denomination  and  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  many  eminent 
men,  including  the  governor  of  the  State  and  other  prominent  officials.  Distinguished  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations  quicklv  recognized  the  power  of  their  new  co-worker  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  His  fame  had  now  extended  to  Now 
York  City,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  in  Albany  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence and  appointed  pastor  of  the  Bedford  Street  Church  in  New  York  City.  Here  vast  crowds 
thronged  to  hear  him,  and  so  successful  was  his  rainistrj-  and  so  eloquent  his  preaching  that 
his  fame  became  widespread  in  his  denomination.  At  the  close  of  his  terra  in  this  charge  he 
went  abroad  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  intellect  by  travel  iu  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine. 
After  an  extended  tour  of  Europe  ho  visited  the  Orient;  where  he  spent  nearly  two  years,  pritici- 
pally  iu  the  Bible  lands — Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  of  which  ho  made  a  careful  study  equiv- 
.alont  to  a  university  course.  While  abroad  he  wrote  many  most  interesting  and  scholarly  let- 
ters for  the  religious  press  in  New  York  City,  the  publication  of  which  gave  him  wide  reputation 
as  a  writer.  Upon  his  return  to  America  ho  found  his  beloved  country  plunged  in  civil  strife. 
Ardently  patriotic,  be  at  onco  offered  his  services  to  Governor  Morgan  of  New  York  and  also  to 
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President  Lincoln;  who  promptly  decided  that  ho  should  labor  not  as  a  chaplain  on  the  loiit'-l  ' 

field,  but  as  a  living  voice  among  tho  people,  sustaining  them  in  their  loyalty  to  the  iuiiierillu.l  ' 

Government  and  comforting  and  cheering  them  through  the  terrible  ordeal.     In  this  bro.-nl.  r  1 

field  he  proved  a  veritable  tower  of  strength  to  the  Federal  authorities,  and  rendered  inestimal.l.-  | 

service  to  the  Union  cause.     In  1S02  ho  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Washington  Square  Chun  li,  I 

in  New  York  City.     Here  he  repeated  his  former  successes,  and  the  edifice  would  not  accomui...  j 

date  the  great  number  of  those  eager  to  hear  him.     In  1SG3  the  University  of  Rochester  cnii-  | 

ferred  npun  liim  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  the  same  year  Bishop  Ames  select,  il  } 

him  for  tho  important  task  of  re-establishing  tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Stales  cf  ] 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  which  had  been  regained   by  the  Federal  Government  ami  j 

where  it  bad  not  existed  since  the  ecclesiastical  secession  of  1S44.     The  choice  of  Dr.  Kewmaii  j 

for  this  important  and  most  delicate  mission  jjroved  signally  happy.     With  that  tact  for  whicli  1 

ho  has  always  been  remarkable,  and  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  Christian  devotion  which  left  j 

nothing  to  bo  desired,  he  worked  unfalteringly  and  ambitiou.sly  to  effect  the  task  assigned  him,  j 

and  by  his  patriotism,  heroism,  administrative  ability,  and  denominational  loyalty  became  con-  j 

spicuous  before  the  whole  country.     His  labors,  which  extended  to  almost  every  department  of  '. 

religious  and  philanthropic  effort,  were  blessed  with  abundant  results.     Wherever  ho  preached  j 

immense  crowds  attended.     His  suggestions  were  heeded  and  bis  counsels  regarded.     In  the  i 

city  of  Now  Orleans  he  reared  churches  alike  for  the  humble  colored  folk  and  for  the  exclusive  j 

white  population,  inspiring  all  classes  with  tho  true  spirit  of  Christianity.     Noting  the  great  j 

need  for  such  an  institution,  he  founded  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  tho  min-  | 

istry.     An  orphan  asylum  with  ample  buildings  and  suitable  endowment  was  another  of  his  ) 

achievements.     And  that  tho  work  thus  started  might  not  lack  continued  support  he  established  ; 

at  New  Or]eM\sX\\&  SouUnvesicrn  Christian  Advocuie,  the  first  religious  weekly  published  in  the  1 

South  in  the  interests  of  the  ^lethodist  Episcopal  Church.     This  paper  he  edited  in  person  while  % 

he  remained  in  tho  South,  giving  it  a  force  and  flavor  which  compelled  attention  and  made  of  j 

it  a  substantial  and  permanent  success.  Within  two  decades  tho  results  of  Dr.  Newman's  five- 
year  mission  in  the  Gulf  States  named  found  expression  in  four  annual  conferences,  with  three 
hundred  ministers,  sixty  thousand  church  members,  two  denominational  institutions,  and  church 
property  valued  at  more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  The  attention  of  the  United  States  Senate 
having  been  attracted  to  Dr.  Newman  by  tlio  conspicuous  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  Gov-  i 

ernment  during  tho  Civil  War,  and  also  by  his  devoted  ministrations  during  the  yellow-fever  ' 

epidemic  of  IStiS, — in  the  course  of  which  he  had  buried  tho  son  of  Vice-President  Hamlin, — this  | 

august  body  elected  him  its  Chaplain.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Washington  to  assume  this 
distinguished  position,  he  was  elected  pastor  of  tho  Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist  Church  hy 
the  trustees,  who  rejoiced  at  their  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  secure  the  services  of  such  a 
gifted  and  tireless  worker.  Dr.  Newman  took  hold  of  tho  task  of  organizing  the  Metropolitan 
Church  with  his  accustomed  vigor,  and  speedily  placed  it  upon  a  substantial  footing.  His  suc- 
cess at  the  national  capital  may  be  described  as  phenomenal.  The  magic  of  his  eloquence  created 
a  profound  impression,  and  filled  tho  church  to  overflowing  at  every  service.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  irresistible  fascination  in  this  gifted  and  earnest  man,  which  drew  around  him  a  congre- 
gation especially  notable  for  the  character  and  eminence  of  those  of  which  it  was  composed. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ' 
and  several  of  tho  Associate  Justices,  Senators,  Eepresentatives,  Foreign  Ministers,  and  distin- 
guished strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  whoso  duties  or  business  held  them  for  a  time  in 
Washington,  honored  him  with  a  reverent  attendance  upon  his  ministry:  and  before  these  au- 
gust assemblages,  so  remarkable  for  talent  and  culture,  official  station  and  power,  and  high 
social  standing,  he  preached  the  Word  of  God  with  a  fearless  fidelity  and  a  force  seldom  equalled, 
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standing  before  tbera  not  as  a  caterer  to  their  personal  views  or  prejudices,  but  as  a  truthful 
exi)Ounder  of  the  moral  law  and  the  divine  gospel  of  Christ,  and  demanding  even  greater  fealty 
and  sei'vice  of  those  in  high  places  as  stewards  from  whom  much  having  been  given  much  would 
bo  required.  So  pre-eminently  fitted  for  this  distinguished  charge  was  Dr.  Newman  that  when 
the  three  years  of  his  pastorship  expired  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  have  him  reappointed ; 
and  when  it  wvis  announced  that  the  policy  of  tlic  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  regard 
admitted  of  no  change,  the  appreciative  congregation  sought  to  reach  its  desire  by  openly  sug- 
gesting an  evasion  of  the  law,  feeling  that  the  re.sults  would  aniplj'  com]jensate  for  this  course 
should  it  be  adopted.  Although  profoundly  attached  to  his  parishoners  and  conscious  of  their 
warm  reciprocation  of  his  personal  regard,  Dr.  Newman's  loyalty  to  the  established  custom  of 
his  denomination  caused  him  to  prefer  following  the  usual  course,  and  ho  did  so  to  the  manifest 
regret  of  a  following  which  embraced  not  only  the  members  of  the  congregation  but  a  large  and 
influential  part  of  the  city's  population,  whose  unfeigned  regret  at  his  departure  and  unanimous 
desire  for  his  return  could  onl}-  bo  appeased  by  a  promise  of  his  reappointment  so  soon  as  the 
laws  of  the  Church  permitted.  During  the  three  years  of  his  pastorate  in  Washington  at  this 
period  Dr.  Newman  continued  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  position  in  which  his  deep 
religious  fervor  and  commanding  talents  found  most  fitting  expression.  The  holding  of  this 
high  honor  was  the  result  of  three  elections,  in  two  of  which  he  received  the  unanimous  vote. 
Events  having  arisen  which  rendered  it  desirable  for  him  to  have  a  most  trustworthy  account 
of  the  conditions  of  the  various  Eastern  consulates.  President  Grant,  in  the  spring  of  1S73,  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Newman  on  a  confidential  mission  to  the  Orient.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
high  diplomatic  trust  Dr.  Newman  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  crossing  the  Pacific,  and  tiavelled 
extensively  in  China,  Japan,  and  other  Oriental  countries  with  which  the  United  States  holds 
diplomatic  relations.  Aided  by  his  carefully  trained  habits  of  observation  and  by  a  rare  ability 
to  describe  what  he  saw,  ho  pursued  his  investigations  with  indefatigable  industry  and  conscien- 
tious fidelity,  and  his  elaborate  reports  to  the  Stato  Department,  which  were  marked  by  thor- 
oughness and  permanent  value,  contained  many  facts  and  suggestions  of  great  utility  to  the 
Government.  The  importance  of  this  mission  was  known  to  but  few  persons  outside  of  the 
Stato  Department,  until  ISTC,  when,  investigations  being  rife  in  Washington,  Dr.  Newman  was 
summoned  before  a  Congressional  Committee  and  questioned  concerning  his  labors.  His  an- 
swers, replete  with  information  regarding  the  branch  of  the  diplomatic  service  he  had  so  eftec- 
tivel}''  investigated  at  such  a  slight  expense  to  the  Government,  were  a  decided  surprise  to  the 
investigating  committee,  which  did  not  hesitate  to  concede  their  value  and  to  compliment  the 
Doctor  on  "the  skill,  judgment,  and  economy  with  wliich  he  had  executed  his  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult task.  When  the  prescribed  interval  had  elapsed,  Dr.  Newman  was  reappointed  pastor  of 
the  Jletropolitan  Church  in  Washington,  where  his  ministry  manifested  anew  his  devotion  and 
unabated  popularity.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term  in  this  charge  he  was  called  by  the  advice 
of  prominent  laymen  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Chuich  in  New  York  City.  Tho  great 
public  of  the  commercial  metropolis  cordially  welcomed  the  eloquent  Newman,  and  tho  Central 
Church  found  its  seating  capacity  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Among  the  notable  accessions  to  its 
membership  was  General  Grant,  who  connected  him.self  with  the  church  immediately  upon  ro- 
turning  from  his  memorable  trip  around  the  world.  The  friendship  which  existed  between  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  Dr.  Newman  was  especially  warm.  Beneath  tho  quiet  and  modest  exterior  of 
tho  victorious  Union  leader  the  ardent  churchman  found  a  pure  soul  and  a  loyal  heart,  to  which 
ho  became  devotedly  attached,  lu  the  latter  years  of  the  ex-President's  life,  when  ill-health 
and  financial  troubles  overtook  him,  ho  seemed  to  find  tho  support  and  consolation  he  needed  in 
the  closest  intimacy  with  his  pastor,  who  at  the  urgent  request  of  tho  family  gave  uj)  other 
cares  in  order  to  minister  to  tho  dying  soldier's  spiritual  needs,  remaining  at  his  bedside  to  tho 
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very  last.  Tliis  intimate  association  with  General  Grant  and  the  great  eulogy  of  him  wlii.),  ,  . 
delivered  after  his  death  stand  out  among  the  many  conspicuous  things  that  have  siorv.-,!  ;  , 
make  Dr.  Newman  famous.  Dr.  Newman  has  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  mo;t  inn 
nent  men  of  his  time,  leaders  in  statecraft,  as  well  as  leaders  in  religious  thought,  distingui.-li,  .1 
scientists,  writers  of  world-wide  fame  and  officials  of  the  higlicst  responsibility.  One  of  iIk-,, 
latter  was  the  late  Senator  Stanford  of  California,  widely  known  for  his  benefactions  to  scieiic.. 
and  education,  at  the  death  of  whoso  son,  Lelaud  Stanford,  Jr.,  a  young  man  of  great  pi'onii-r, 
Dr.  Newman  delivered  a  most  remarkable  address,  journeying  from  New  York  to  California  f.,i- 
this  purpose  at  the  special  request  of  the  parents  of  the  deceased.  In  1SS6  Dr.  Newman  w.i. 
again  called  to  the  Metropolitan  Church  in  Washington,  and  soon  afterward  preached  his  fa 
mous  funeral  sermon  at  the  obsequies  of  General  John  A.  Logan  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  ]!,■ 
also  pronounced  the  funeral  orations  of  Chief  Justice  Carter  of  the  District  Court  and  Unii.'d 
States  Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton.  Events  were  now  shaping  themselves  to  employ  his  com- 
manding abilities  in  another  and  higher  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  labor.  Ho  had  already  receivi'd 
nearly  every  honor  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  As 
early  as  18G8  ho  had  been  a  member  of  the  General  Conference.  At  the  session  of  this,  tho 
highest  legislative  body  in  his  church,  in  18t3,  although  not  a  member,  he  was  nominated  for 
the  dignity  of  bishop  and  received  one  hundred  votes.  In  1S7C  he  was  again  elected  to  i\w 
General  Conference,  which  he  entered  at  the  head  of  his  delegation.  In  this  body  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Fraternal  Commission  charged  with  tho  diplomatic  task  of  adjusting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Tho  wis- 
dom of  his  suggestions  to  this  Conference  was  amply  proven  by  their  subsequent  adoption.  In 
ISSO  Dr.  Newman  was  a  member  of  tho  General  Conference  that  met  in  Baltimore;  and-  tliat 
he  was  not  then  chosen  a  bishop  appears  to  have  been  a  grievous  disappointment  to  a  very  largo 
constituency  of  appreciative  and  loyal  friends,  many  of  them  men  of  tho  highest  distinction  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  life.  But  no  bishops  were  elected  at  that  Conference.  In  1881  Dr. 
Newman  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference  held  in  London,  before  which  ho 
road  an  essay  marked  by  rare  scholarship  and  eloquence,  and  which  won  for  him,  from  two 
American  colleges,  tlio  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  An  honor  ho  received  while  in  London  was 
that  of  election  to  tho  Royal  Arch;cological  Society.  In  ISSSDr.  Newman  developed  a  strength 
as  a  nominee  for  the  episcopal  office  whicli  proved  irresistible,  and  at  the  General  Conference 
in  that  year  he  was  elected  bishop  by  more  than  two-thirds  majority.  His  advent  on  tho  Pacific 
coast  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  co-religionists  there  as  well  as  by  all  who  were  interested  in 
preserving  and  elevating  the  moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  that  vast  and  important  section.  A 
newspaper  of  commanding  influence  in  San  Francisco  commented  upon  his  arrival  there  in  tho 
following  vigorous  language : 

"Tho  Pacific  Coast  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  notable  addition  to  the  too  few  forces  in  its 
midst  that  make  for  good.  Than  Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  D.D.,  there  is  no  more  broader- 
minded  or  more  forceful  exponent  of  sound  and  healthy  views  on  this  continent.  He  is,  by 
reading  and  study,  a  full  man;  by  travel,  a  widely  experienced  one;  by  nature,  exceptionally 
gifted;  ho  is,  by  settled  conviction,  an  earnest  believer  in  tho  faith  he  practises  as  well  as 
preaches.  Attached  to  tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Clnirch,  his  mental  and  moral  inlluences  are 
likely  to  be  too  wide  to  be  wholly  claimed  by  any  ono  denomination.  Tho  sermons  he  has  al- 
ready preached  give  evidence  of  what  we  mean.  In  tlie  low  level  to  which  preaching  in  too 
many  of  tho  churches  in  this  city  has  come,  his  reported  sermons  stand  out  like  an  oasis  in  tho 
midst  of  a  desert.  He  aims  high,  and  never  misses  liis  aim.  Ho  exalts  and  inspires.  He  lifts 
his  hearers  above  things  of  tho  earth  earthy,  and  leaves  them  with  higher  and  nobler  impies- 
sions  of  the  eternal  verities  he  teaches.  Clearly  the  advent  of  such  a  man  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
tho  churches  as  well  as  to   tho   community  generally.   .   .  .  Anything    that   makes    for   tho 
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uijlifting  of  the  churches  will  inure  to  tho  moral  good  of  our  city,  and  from  tliat  standpoint  we 
give  hearty  welcome  to  an  able  and  distinguished  bishop  who  is  now  '  one  of  us.' "' 

According  to  the  custom  of  his  church,  Bishop  Newman  has  been  sent  on  four  foreign  mis- 
sions to  South  America,  to  Japan,  to  Jlexico,  and  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  supervised  tho 
aflfairs  of  his  denomination  in  all  those  countries,  coming  in  personal  and  often  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  leaders  of  thought  of  the  state  and  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies.  His 
labors  have'been  marked  by  uncommon  success  and  have  received  the  highest  commendation. 
During  the  ten  years  of  his  Episcopate  he  has  presided  over  nearly  all  tlie  principal  conferences 
of  his  denomination,  displaying  marked  ability  in  controlling  and  directing  them  to  the  most 
beneficial  ends.  Apart  from  his  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  his  time,  Bishop 
Newman  has  won  wide  reputation  as  a  writer.  His  first  work,  a  presentation  in  book  form  of 
his  letters  from  the  Holy  Land  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  and  published  originally  in  a 
leading  New  York  religious  newspaper,  was  issued  in  book  form  in  1SG4,  under  the  title  of 
"From  Dan  to  Bcersheba,"  and  attained  a  very  large  circulation.  It  has  been  honored  with 
a  place  in  the  Conference  course  of  study.  More  recent  works  from  his  pen  are  "The  Thrones 
and  Palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,"  published  in  1ST5;  "Christianity  Triumj)hant,"  which 
appeared  in  188i;  "Evenings  with  the  Projjhcts  on  the  Lost  Empires,"  and  "America  for  the 
Americans."  Among  the  minor  productions  of  his  pen  arc  four  monographs  bearing  title: 
"The  White  Stone,"  "Pearl  of  Pearls,"  "Aurora  Borealis  amid  the  Icebergs  of  Greenland's 
!Mouutains,".and  "St.  John,  the  Prisoner  of  Patmos,"  in  which  ho  has  recorded  in  exquisitely 
graceful  language  his  impressions  while  visiting  Biblical  scenes  or  dwelling  amid  tho  frozen 
grandeur  of  tho  Arctic  regions.  These  charming  little  essays  were  presented  to  his  wife — his 
faithful  companion  in  all  his  travels  and  missionary  labors — and  by  her  wore  "  lovingh)-  in- 
scribed" to  their  dear  friend-s,  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  and  Jlrs.  Leland  Stanford,  and  after  publication 
were  donated  as  one  of  Mrs.  Newman's  gifts  to  the  Bible  Fund  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  An  eminent  divine  of  tho  ■Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  recognized  as  a  man  of  signal  ability  and  a  keen  observer,  and  whose  own  labors 
in  the  Christian  ministry  have  been  crowned  with  distinguislied  success,  thus  speaks  of  Bishop 
Newman: 

"Dr.  Newman  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of  our  Board  of  Bishops.  I  have  always  re- 
garded him  as  the  statesman  bishop,  who  more'  than  any  other  has  brought  the  Methodist 
Church  into  touch  with  the  political  life  and  history  of  our  country.  He  was  as  close  to  Presi- 
dent Grant  as  Bishop  Simpson  was  to  Lincoln.  His  service  in  this  respect  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value  and  advantage  to  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  who  did  not  need  the  office  of  a  bishop 
to  dignify  him.  Before  it  came  to  him  he  was  the  [iride  of  the  Church — a  great  thinker  and 
powerful  logician,  after  the  fashion  of  a  classic  orator.  Self-poised,  self-mastered,  large-minded, 
and  great-hearted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ho  is  a  master  of  oratory  and  of  men.  Perhaps  the 
highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  him  is  this — ho  is  greater  than  his  oflice,  tho  man  is 
greater  than  tho  bishop." 

Another  prominent  clergyman  of  the  same  denomination,  a  younger  man  than  tho  divine 
just  quoted,  Init  already  the  possessor  of  a  metropolitan  reputation,  has  referred  to  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Newman  in  the  episcopate,  in  the  following  eloquent  strain: 

"Since  his  election  to  the  episcopacy,  the  principal  feature  of  Bishop  Newman's  arduous  ■ 
work  has  been  his  pulpit  and  platform  oratory.  He  still  retains  those  remarkable  powers  which 
have  characterized  his  gift  of  utterance  from  tho  beginning  of  his  ministry  until  now.  Prob- 
ably no  Methodist  clergyman,  nor  indeed  one  of  any  other  denomination,  can  attract  as  largo 
an  audience  in  New  York,  the  commercial  capital,  or  in  Washington,  the  legislative  centre. 
His  great  deliverance  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  held  in  tho  latter  city  is  one  of  tho  best 
specimens  of  his  style,  and  will  be  treasured  among  the  classics  of  his  church.     The  theme  was 
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John  Wesley,  and  after  hearing  it  expounded  by  the  bishop,  the  venerable  William  Arthur  an^ 
all  that  Conference  responded  with  deep  emotion  and  great  joy.     His  intlueuco  through  the  pc; 
and  the  guidance  of  delicate  problems  of  administration,  his  right  of  entree  into  the  heart  n 
the  nation's  councils,  his  continual  and  abundant  labors  and  travels,  mark  hira  as  a  true  'ejiis-  \ 
copos. '     He  is  known  as  the  warm  friend  of  a  distressed  cause  or  an  afflicted  preacher.     Jli>  i 
gifts  to  these  are  innumerable,  and  he  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  income  to  the  propagation 
and  defence  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  many  fields  to  which  the  voice  of  j 
the  Church  has  appointed  him  in  episcopal  jurisdiction." 

Mrs.  Newman  should  be  mentioned  with  her  distinguished  husband.  She  is  a  worthy 
helpmeet  of  such  a  man.  A  flourishing  Seminary  and  Collegiate  Institute  had  sprung  up  at 
Fort  Plain,  K.  Y.,  and  John  P.  iS'ewman  had  been  selected  as  the  village  pastor,  the  very 
best  one  to  interest  the  students  who  flocked  in  hundreds  to  this  popular  seat  of  education.  It 
was  here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Angelina  Ensign,  who  was  their  first  preceptress. 
At  the  close  of  his  two  years'  pastorate  the  young  couple  were  united  in  marriage,  in  the  year 
1855.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Datus  Ensign,  who  was  known  as  the  true  type  of  the 
old-school  Methodist  minister— having  been  ordained  both  deacon  and  elder  in  the  Church  of 
God  by  Bishop  Asbury — and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Now  York  and  Troy  Conferences. 
Her  mother  was  a  genuine  typo  of  Christian  womanhood.  Such  parentage  became  the  rich 
inheritance  of  the  daughter  and  teacher.  This  auspicious  union  brought  to  Dr.  Newman's  as- 
sistance the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  a  wise,  prudent,  and  most  highly  gifted  companion. 
In  all  the  years  of  their  wedded  life,  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  homo 
and  in  society,  as  well  as  in  the  various  benevolent  organizations  of  the  Church,  and  later  in  the 
more  exalted  duties  of  the  episcopacy,  Mrs.  Newman  has  employed  her  cultured  powers  and 
discriminating  judgment  in  gentle  womanly  devotion  that  has  opened  new  fields  of  usefulness 
aud  brought  honor  alike  to  herself  and  her  distinguished  husband.  Bishop  Newman  is  every- 
where recognized  as  sympathizing  with  all  legitimate  measures  of  reform,  and  a  bold  and  fear- 
less preacher  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  their  application  to  the  individual,  to 
society,  and  the  nation.  With  whatever  vigor  of  argument  and  appeal  he  may,  therefore,  in- 
sist upon  the  importance  of  a  subjective  experience — the  inner  life  of  the  soul — his  sermons  are 
marked  by  freedom  of  religious  thought,  deep  spiritual  insight,  and  the  humanizing  elements 
of  Christianity.  They  derive  a  perpetual  charm  from  fresh  and  noble  views  of  truth  and  life, 
awaken  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  the  soul,  and  send  a  vigorous  and  healing  impulse  to  the 
intellect.  Bishop  Newman  is  a  splendid  example  of  manhood  physically ;  aud  what  is  more,  he 
is  a  manly  man,  free  from  vague  prejudices  or  unseemly  cant — a  man  loyal  and  courageous  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  sincere  and  affectionate  in  his  friendship,  bold  as  a  thinker  in  specula- 
tion, and  devout  as  a  saint  in  feeling — a  man  alive  to  all  the  sacred  associations  of  the  past, 
with  a  sublime  faith  in  God  and  in  tho  future  of  his  cause,  who  looks  forward  to  the  overthrow 
of  everything  that  is  false,  unjust,  and  unfriendly  to  humanity — a  man  who  is  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  Church  of  our  time — broad,  liberal-minded,  jiatriotic,  and  Christian  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  tho  terra.  Enshrined  in  the  aft'ections  of  thousands  of  friends  and  admirers,  followed 
bj'  their  prayers  and  encompassed  by  their  cheerful  respect,  Bishop  Newman  lives  aud  labors 
to-day  as  energetically  as  ever. 
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HORACE   GREELEY 


JIoRACE  Greeley,  tho  most  distioguished  journalist  America  has  produced,  was  born  at  j 

Ainlierst,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  on  the  3d  of  February,  ISll.     He  was  tho  son  of  Zac-  ' 

fheiis  and  Mary  (Woodburn)  Greele}',  and  his  father  was  a  plain,  hardworking  farmer,  strug-  i 

glingto  pay  for  laud  which  he  had  bought  at  a  high  price,  and  Jlr.  Greeley's  earliest  years  were  1 

passed  in  such  farm  labor  as  a  mere  boy  was  equal  to — in  ridiug  horse  to  plough,  in  jncking  j 

stones,  and  in  watching  tlie  charcoal  pits.  Ho  was  a  feeble,  sickly  child,  often  under  medical 
treatment,  but  from  the  first  manifested  signs  of  extraordinary  intelligence.     These  his  mother,  j 

a  woman  of  uncommon  intelligence  and  information,  marked  with  affectionate  interest.  She 
was  a  great  reader,  and  she  naturally  imparted  to  her  child  the  same  love  of  books  which  she  ' 

herself  entertained.     It  has  been  stated  that  so  soou  as  he  could  form  any  resolution,  he  deter-  | 

mined  to  bo  a  printer.  In  his  third  winter  he  attended  the  district  school  of  Londonderry, 
where  his  maternal  grandfather  resided.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  recitations  and  for 
the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  the  spelling  exercises.  In  his  seventh  year  even  the  limited  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  his  fatlier's  farming  ceased,  and  ruin  could  bo  no  longer  postponed  by 
unflinching  hard  work.  When  tho  child  was  ten  the  ruin  was  consummated,  and  his  father 
was  an  exile  and  fugitive  from  his  native  State.  He  began  the  hard  business  of  life  again  in 
tlic  town  of  Westhaveu,  Rutland  County,  Yt.,  where  he  was  employed  by  a  country  gentleman 
of  large  estate.  In  1S26  young  Greeley  entered  the  office  of  The  Northern  Spectator,  at  East 
J'oultney,  Vt.,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  art  of  printing.  He  was  now  at  the  college  of  which  ho 
was  destined  to  be  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  graduates.  It  need  not  be  said  that  he  went 
on  acquiring,  for  it  was  nature  with  him  to  acquire.     He  had  a  plenty  of  newspapers  to  pore  ! 

over,  and  a  tolerable  store  of  books.     He  joine-""  the  village  lyceum,  which  was  also  a  debating  j 

society,  of  which  he  was  "the  real  giant."     His  parents  were  away  upon  a  now  farm  in  Penn-  j 

sylvania,  but  twice  he  visited  them,  walking  a  groat  part  of  the  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  j 

and  accomplishing  the  rest  on  a  slow  canal-boat.     At  this  early  period  ho  was  already  a  teeto-  i 

talor,  and  though  the  apprentice  boarded  at  a  tavern  where  tho  drinking  was  constant,  ho  con-  j 

tinued  a  rigorous  abstinent.     His  fund  of  information  was  such  that  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  j 

a  sort  of  walking  enc}X'lopa?dia,  and  to  him  tho  disputes  of  the  villagers  were  referred.     As  a  | 

printer  he  was  reckoned  the  best  workman  in  the  office.     But  tho  nesvspaper  mado  no  money,  j 

and  when  Horace  was  in  his  twentieth  year  its  publication  was  discontinued.     He  immediately  ! 

looked  out  for  work  elsewho-e,  after  he  bad  written  his  parents  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  oh-  j 

tained  employment  as  a  journeyman  in  Jamestown  and  Lodi  in  New  i^ork,  and  Erie,  Pa.     It  : 

was  in  August,  1S31,  that  ho  came  to  the  city  of  Now  York — poor  in  everything  except  good  • 

principles  and  indomitable  energy.     He  found  employment  first  as  a  compositor,  after  much  ! 

difliculty.     Subsequently  in  copartncrshij)  with  a  Mr.  Story  he  .started   The  Morning  Post,  tho  I 

first  penny  daily  ever  printed  in  the  world,  and  which  soon  glided  into  bankruptcy.     The  print-  | 

iug-office  continued,  obtaining  some  job  work,  and  the  concern  was  becoming  comparatively  I 

prospei'ous  when  Story  was  drowned.     Mr.    Winchester  came  in,  and  The  JS'ew    Yorker  was  j 

started.     This  was  a  literary  newspaper  which,  though  its  publication  was  not  long  continued,    •  | 

won  an  excellent  reputation.     In  Mr.  Greeley's  autobiography  ho  gives  a  touching  account  of  i 

the  difficulties  which  ho  encountered  in  this  enterprise.  The  newspaper  did  a  fairly  good  busi- 
ness, but  it  was  not  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  publication  was  stopped  in  1841.  All 
this  time  Mr.  Greeley  was  eking  out  his  slender  income  by  other  labors.  He  supplied  leading 
articles  to  TIte  Daily  ^^^ig,  and  had  previously,  in   1S38,  edited  The  Jeffersonian,  a  political 
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weekly  campaign  paper,  published  in  Albany  and  New  York.  He  next  threw  his  energies  j. 
TJie  Lorj  Cabin,  the  great  Whig  campaign  newspaper,  which  he  edited  in  the  stormy  cuni, 
of  1840.  The  weekly  issues  of  The  Log  Cabin  ran  up  to  eighty  thousand,  and  with  an.: 
facilities  for  printing  and  mailing  might  have  been  increased  to  one  hundred  thousand.  ( 
April  ]Oth,  1S41,  the  first  number  of  the  Kew  York  Tribune  was  issued.  It  was  a  small  .sh. 
retailed  for  a  cent,  Whig  in  its  pohtics,  but,  to  use  Mr.  Greeley's  words,  "a  journal  reuiu\ 
alike  from  servile  partisanship  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  gagged  and  mincing  neutrality 
the  o'thcr."  The  editor  went  gallantly  to  his  work.  He  was  thirty  years  old,  in  full  health  ;, 
vigor,  and  worth  about  sl',000,  half  of  it  in  printing  material.  Mr.  Greeley  was  his  own  cdiii,: 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  afterward  so  celebrated  in  journalism,  but  then  a  lad  fresh  from  colic;;.', 
was  his  first  assistant — a  post  he  continued  to  hold  for  nearl)' eight  years.  George  !M.  Sii^w 
took  cliargo  of  the  Wall  Street  or  financial  department,  and  held  it  for  more  than  twenty-cn  • 
years.  The  Tribune  was  started  with  five  hundred  names  of  subscribers,  and  of  the  first  uuin 
ber  five  thousand  were  either  sold  or  given  away.  The  current  expenses  of  the  first  week  weiv 
$520;  the  receipts  were  $92;  but  soon  the  income  pretty  nearly  balanced  the  outgo.  About  .-ix 
months  after  the  commencement  of  Tlie  Tribune,  and  when  it  had  reached  a  self-sustaiiiin,; 
basis,  Thomas  McElrath,  who  had  some  capital,  took  charge  of  the  business,  leaving  Mr.  Grc 
ley  free  to  attend  to  the  editorial  department,  and  the  famous  firm  of  Greeley  &  McElratli  w.i.-, 
established.  In  Mr.  Greeley's  autobiography  he  pays  this  warm  tribute  to  the  business  abiiitii  - 
of  his  partner:  "  Ho  was  so  safe  and  judicious  that  the  business  never  gave  mo  any  trouble,  nn.i 
scarcely  required  of  me  a  thought,  during  that  long  era  of  all  but  unclouded  prosperity."  Oi 
the  subsequent  career  of  The  Tribune  newspaper  under  Mr.  Greeley,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak.  Not  more  in  what  ho  wrote  for  it,  than  in  what  others  wrote  for  it,  it  bore  the  imini-- 
of  his  vigorous  intellect  and  unswerving  integrity ;  of  bis  unceasing  observation  of  public  affaii  r. 
and  of  his  indomitable  industry.  It  was  a  Whig  newspaper,  but  it  was  not  blindly  and  intli.-- 
criminately  the  newspaper  of  any  party.  It  was  always  the  advocate  of  a  liberal  protection  t" 
American  industry,  but  its  editor  constantly  admonished  the  American  workman  that  by  ns.~i- 
duity  and  intelligence  he  must  protect  himself.  It  boldly  discussed  social  questions ;  it  followeil 
Fourier  in  his  ideas  of  associated  labor,  without  indorsing  the  errors  of  his  social  doctrine;  it 
exposed  the  corruptions  of  New  York  politics,  and  when  the  leaders  of  the  party  threatened  its 
destruction,  it  simply  defied  them,  and  went-  on  with  its  valiant  work;  it  fought  for  indepen- 
dence of  criticism,  and  for  the  right  to  publish  the  news,  in  the  libel  suit  which  Mr.  Coojjer 
brought  against  it;  it  introduced  a  better  style  of  literary  work  than  was  common  in  newspa- 
pers at  that  time,  and  employed  the  best  writers  who  were  to  be  obtained.  Always,  whatever 
it  discussed.  The  Tribune,  when  Mr.  Greeley  had  hardly  anybody  to  help  him  in  its  management 
and  conduct,  was  wideawake,  vigorous,  and  entertaining.  It  never  forgot  those  who  were 
struggling  for  liberty  in  other  lands — whether  they  were  Irish,  English,  or  French,  Hungarian;^, 
or  Poles.  It  was  the  newspaper  of  universal  humanity.  In  1S4S  Mr.  Greeley  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  served  in  that  body  from  December  1st  of  that 
year  to  IMarch  4th,  1S40.  His  career  as  a  national  lawmaker  was  a  short  one,  but  he  made 
himself  felt.  He  did  not  at  all  mince  matters  in  writing  to  The  Tribune  his  first  impressions  of 
the  House.  In  the  very  beginning  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  discourage  speculation  in  public  lands, 
and  establish  homesteads  upon  the  same.  Members  did  not  relish  the  exposure  of  their  dishon- 
esty, but  all  their  talking  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  Mr.  Greeley's  equanimity.  He  opposed 
appropriations  for  furnishing  members  with  libraries  at  the  public  expense.  No  member  was 
ever  more  faithful  to  his  duties,  and  no  one  over  received  smaller  reward.  In  1S51  Mr.  Greeley 
visited  Europe,  and  in  London  acted  as  one  of  the  jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  He  also 
appeared  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  having  under  consideration  the  newspaper  taxes, 
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and  gave  important  and  useful  information  respecting  tlio  newspaper  press  of  America.     His 
letters,  written  (luring  his  aliseuce,  are  among  the  most  interesting  productions  of  his  pen.     In 

1555  ho  again  visited  Europe,  for  tlie  purpose  mainly  of  attending  the  French  Exhibition.     In 

1556  ho  spent  much  of  tho  winter  in  Washington,  commenting  for  The  Tribune,  upon  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  brutally  assaulted  by  Mr.  Kust,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Arkansas.  In  1856  'The  Tribune  was  indicted  in  Virginia — at  least  a 
man  was  indicted  for  getting  up  a  club  to  promote  its  circulation,  and  Mr.  Greeley  was  indicted 
with  him.  It  was  of  little  uso  that  the  tone  in  which  The  Tribune  discussed  slavery  was  mode- 
rate; its  crime  was  that  it  discussed  tho  subject  at  all.  The  absurdity  was  in  supposing  that 
such  a  topic  could  be  kept  out  of  the  newspapers.  In  1859  Mr.  Greeley  journeyed  across  the 
plains  to  California.  In  Utah  he  had  his  well-known  interview  with  Brigham  Young,  by  which 
ho  was  more  decidedly  not  convinced  of  the  beauties  of  polygamy.  At  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco  ho  had  a  cordial  public  reception.  The  national  convention  of  the  Republican  party 
met  in  Chicago,  in  May,  ISGO,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Greeley  attended  the  convention  as  a  delegate  for  Oregon,  by  request  of  the  Eepublicans  of 
that  State.  The  crisis  was  an  important  one,  and  the  opinions  of  members  in  regard  to  tho 
Presidential  nomination  were  various.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Greeley  was  Edward  Bates,  of  St. 
Ijouis.  "I  believed,"  says  Mr.  Greeley  in  his  autobiography,  "that  he  could  poll  votes  in  every 
slave  State,  and,  if  elected,  rally  all  that  was  left  of  the  Whig  party  therein  to  resist  secession  and 
rebellion.  If  not  the  only  Republican  whoso  election  would  not  suffice  as  a  pretext  for  civil  war, 
ho  seemed  to  me  that  one  most  likely  to  repress  tho  threatened  insurrection,  or,  at  tlie  most,  to 
crush  it."  Tho  convention  having  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  Mr.  Hamlin  for  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Greeloj''  cheerfully  acquiesced.  The  election  of  !Mr.  Lincoln,  followed  by  a  secession  of  .sev- 
eral of  tho  slave  States,  brought  on  the  war.  Mr.  Greeley  has  left  on  record  tho  course  which 
at  that  dangerous  and  diiBcult  moment  he  thought  it  the  most  prudent  and  advisable  to  pursue. 
He  took  the  ground  that  if  it  could  be  shown,  upon  a  fair  vote,  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  seceding  States  really  desired  such  secession,  then  the  remaining  States  should  acquie.sce 
in  the  rupture.  "  We  disclaim,"  he  said,  "  a  union  of  force — a  union  held  together  bj'  ba3-onets; 
let  us  bo  fairly  heard;  and  if  your  people  decide  that  they  choose  to  break  away  from  us,  we 
will  interpose  no  obstacle  to  their  peaceful  withdrawal  from  the  Union."  This  doctrine,  nakedly 
stated,  exposed  those  who  propounded  it  to  no  little  misapprehension  and  consequent  obloquy. 
Mr.  Greeley  always  thought  to  the  end  of  his  life  that,  if  a  fair  vote  could  be  taken,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  South  was  not  for  secession,  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  tho  disunionists  had  alien- 
ated but  a  minority  of  tho  Southern  States  or  people  from  the  Federal  Union.  He  even  insisted 
that  it  was  because  of  his  certainty  that  a  majority  of  the  Southern  people  were  not  in  favor  of 
secession  that  ho  urged  the  popular  vote;  and  that  the  vote,  wherever  fairly  taken,  fully  con- 
firmed that  view.  He  believed  that  the  Confederate  leaders  had  precipitated  action  because 
they  feared  that  delay  would  bo  fatal  to  their  schemes.  When  hostilities  had  actually  com- 
menced, ho  thought  that  the  Government  showed  irresolution  and  delay.  The  result  was 
"weary  months  of  halting,  timid,  nerveless,  yet  costly  warfare,"  while  the  rebellion  might  have 
been  stamped  out  ere  the  close  of  1861.  In  1S6-1  Mr.  Greeley  was  engaged  in  another  attempt 
at  accommodation.  In  consequence  of  overtures  made  by  Clement  C.  Clay  of  Alabama,  James 
P.  Holcombo  of  Virginia,  and  George  N.  Sanders,  a  plan  of  adjustment  was  submitted  by  Jlr. 
Greeley  to  President  Lincoln.  This  proposed  the  restoration  and  perpetuity  of  tho  Union;  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  amnesty  for  all  jiolitical  offences;  tho  payment  of  $4u0, 000, 000  live  per 
ceut  United  States  stock  to  the  late  slave  States,  to  be  apportioned,  }vo  rata,  according  to  their  ' 
slave  population ;  representation  in  the  House  on  the  basis  of  their  total  iiopuintion ;  am!  a 
national  convention  to  ratify  tho  adjustment.     Mr.  Greeley  believed  a  just  peace  to  be  attain- 
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able.  He  thought  tliat  even  the  offer  of  these  terms,  though  tliey  should  bo  rejected,  would  bo 
of  imineiiso  advautage  to  the  national  cause,  aud  might  even  prevent  a  Northern  insurrection. 
The  negotiations,  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  utterly  failed;  but  it  would  bo  difficult  to  show  that 
they  did  any  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  In  connection  with  the  Kichraond  negotiation, 
which  was  simultaneous,  they  showed  that  "  the  war  must  go  ou  until  the  Confederacy  should 
be  recognized  as  an  independent  power,  or  till  it  should  bo  utterly,  finally  overthrown";  ''and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,"  said  Mr.  Greeley  afterward,  "was  worth  more  than  a  victory  to  the 
national  cause."  The  final  victory  of  the  L'nion  arms  w?.s  clouded  by  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Mr.  Greeley  summed  up  his  estimate  of  ]\Ir.  Lincoln's  character  by  saying: 
"  We  have  had  chieftains  who  would  have  crushed  out  the  rebellion  in  six  months,  and  restored 
the  Union  as  it  was,  but  God  gave  us  the  one  loader  whose  control  secured  not  only  the  down- 
fall of  the  rebellion,  but  the  eternal  overthrow  of  human  slavery  under  the  flag  of  the  great  lie- 
public."  In  1SC4  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  Presidential  Elector  for  the  State  of  Kew  York,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Loyalists'  convention.  The  war  finally  over,  and  the  Union  re- 
stored, so  far  as  operations  in  the  field  could  restore  it,  Mr.  Greeley's  mind  was  at  once  turned 
to  projects  of  real  and  substantial  pacification.  The  armies  of  the  short-lived  Confederacy  were 
scattered,  and  its  great  chief  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  authorities — an  unwel- 
come embarrassment,  since  the  Government  could  much  better  have  connived  at  his  escape  from 
the  country.  He  could  have  been  tried  for  treason;  but  his  conviction  was  by  no  means  certain 
should  he  be  brought  to  trial.  Meanwhile  his  imprisonment  was  prolonged  with  what  Mr. 
Greeley  thought  to  bo  "aggravations  of  harsh  and  needless  indignity."  He  could  not  be  tried 
summarily  by  court-martial  and  shot;  if  tried  by  a  civil  court,  he  could  not  possibly  be  convicted 
at  any  point  where  he  could  legally  be  tried.  The  provisions  of  tho  Federal  Constitution  were 
explicit,  that  "in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  should  enjoy  tho  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed."  Mr.  Greeley  said  frankly  to  the  attorney  for  Davis,  that  if  his  name  was  neces- 
sary upon  a  bail  bond,  it  would  not  be  withheld.  When  apprised  that  his  name  was  needed,  he 
went  to  Kichmond,  and,  with  Gerrit  Smith  and  others,  signed  tho  bond  in  due  form.  The  act 
was  grossly  misrepresented,  and  used  for  partisan  purposes  in  the  unfairest  way.  It  cost  Mr. 
Greeley  fair  hopes  of  political  preferment;  it  almost  stopped  the  sale  of  his  "History  of  tho  Ee- 
bollion";  and  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  tho  Presidency,  with  Gerrit  Smith  himself  among 
his  most  active  opponents,  the  suretyship  for  a  criminal  whom  the  Government  never  tried,  and 
never  had  intended  to  try,  was  constantly  and  bitterly  urged  against  him.  The  unfairness  of 
this  will  now  be  acknowledged;  then  it  was  considered  a  sharp  and  clever  electioneering  expe- 
dient. In  ISijT  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Kew  York  State  convention  for  the 
revision  of  tho  Constitution,  where  ho  was  promj)t  and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties.  In  ISiU  his  friends  presented  his  name  before  the  Republican  legislative  caucus  at  Al- 
bany for  United  States  Senator.  There  were  three  Republican  candidates  before  the  caucus, 
viz. :  Mr.  Greeley,  Ira  Harris,  aud  William  M.  Evarts.  Mr.  Greeley  started  out  with  a  large 
support,  aud  for  several  successive  ballots  gained  largely  upon  his  opponents,  but  was  finally 
defeated  in  a  nomination,  which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  election,  by  reason  of  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Evarts  going  over  in  a  body  to  Mr.  Harris,  which  secured  his  nomination,  and 
of  course  liis  election.  Six  years  later,  in  1807,  .Mr.  Greeley's  friends  were  again  anxious  to 
send  him  to  the  Senate,  and  before  tho  meeting  of  the  Legislature  the  almost  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  the  leading  Reijublicans  of  tho  State,  as  well  as  that  of  the  principal  journals  of  tho 
party,  favored  liis  election.  But  immediately  after  tho  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  had  declared, 
as  the  basis  for  reuniting  the  Republic  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  brotherhood,  in  favor  of 
"universal  amnesty  and  impartial  suffrage."     In  this  he  was,  as  usual,  in  advance  of  his  party, 
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though  they  since  saw  the  wisdom  of  bis  suggestion,  ;md  substantially  adopted  his  plan  of  pacifi- 
cation. Against  the  judgment  of  bis  friends,  but  in  order  that  he  should  not  be  elected  under 
any  possible  misapprehension  as  to  his  views  on  the  paciflcation  of  the  South,  he  reiterated  them 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  caucus,  in  a  strong  and  vigorous  article  in  The  Trib- 
une, over  his  own  signature.  This  threw  him  out  of  line  for  the  Senatorship,  as  lie  expected  it 
would,  and  so  said  to  his  intimate  friends,  wlio  vainly  tried  to  induce  him  to  suppress  tlie  arti- 
cle "till  after  the  election."  In  1S09,  in  a  forlorn  hope,  after  two  or  three  Eepublican  candi- 
dates who  had  been  nominated  had  declined  to  run  for  State  Controller,  he  accepted  the  position, 
and  though  defeated  in  the  contest,  as  every  one  expected  he  woiild  be,  he  ran  ahead  of  the 
entire  Republican  State  ticket,  seven  candidates  in  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Gen.  Franz 
Sigel,  who  received  a  considerable  German  vote  which  was  not  cast  for  the  other  Republican 
nominees.  In  ISVO  ho  ran  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth  District  against  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  and, 
though  too  ill  to  make  a  single  speech  in  the  district,  he  reduced  the  Democratic  majorit)'  there 
from  about  2,700,  two  years  before,  to  about  1,000,  and  ran  300  ahead  of  General  \^'oodford, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  1870.  At  the  Liberal  Republican  convention,  held  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  May,  1S72,  Mr.  Greeley  received  upon  the  sixth  ballot  a  clear  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast,  and  was  declared  the  nominee  of  tlio  convention  for  the  Presidency,  and  B. 
Gratz  Brown  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  In  July  following,  Mr.  Greeley  also  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  and  he  was  now  fairly  before 
the  country  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  two  great  parties.  The  canvass  which  followed 
developed  a  faculty  in  Mr.  Greeley  for  which  ho  had  hardly  received  credit — even  from  his  ad- 
mirers. Ho  spoke  constautl}',  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  test  to  which  he  thus 
voluntarily  subjected  himself  was  admitted  by  almost  universal  consent  to  have  been  nobly 
maintained.  Ho  discussed  all  the  great  questions  before  the  country  boldly  and  without  hesi- 
tation or  concealment.  He  was  attended  and  eagerly  listened  to  on  such  occasions  by  immense 
throngs  of  the  people;  and  he  bore  the  immen.so  strain  upon  both  bis  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  without  flinching.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  his  nomination,  retired  from 
the  editorial  charge  of  The  Tribune,  but  he  was  still  affectionately  welcomed  by  his  old  readers,  j 

with  the  same  cordialit}',  when  he  came  to  speak  to  them  with  the  living  voice.     The  result  of  j 

the  canvass  is  known  to  all.     Our  system  of  Presidential  elections  is  such  that  a  candidate  may  j 

receive,  as  Mr.  Greeley  did,  a  large  j)opular  vote,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  small  one  in  I 

the  Electoral  College.     Mr.  Greeley  did  not  carry  many  States,  but  the  results  of  the  Liberal  j 

movement  were  at  once  felt  in  fresh  promises  from  the  incoming  Administration;  and  in  an  as-  | 

surance,  at  least  semi-official,  that  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  which  complaint  had  been  so  loud  j 

would  not  be  repeated.     Mr.  Greeley  came  back  cheerfully  and  }ihilosophically  to  his  old  Trib-  j 

luie  chair,  and  girt  himself  for  the  old  work,  which,  alas  I  he  was  not  to  continue.  The  strong 
physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  man  was  already  broken  by  many  cares,  by  enormous  j 

labors,  and  by  the  loss  of  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  who  had   been  for  j 

so  many  years  his  helper  and  his  checrer.  For  The  Tribune  lie  wrote  hardly  at  all,  and  at  last 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  visiting  the  office  regularly.     His  sleeplessness  was  followed   by  in-  I 

flaramation  of  the  brain,  and  under  this  he  rapidly  sank,  dying  Friday,  November  '20th,  1872.  i 

The  earthly  life  which  had  been  so  busy,  so  laborious,  and  so  fruitful,  was  over.     The  obsequies      ,  .| 

of  Mr  Greeley  wero  of  a  kind  rarely  accorded  to  any  save  great  public  characters.  In  the  pul- 
pits  of  New  York  and  of  other  cities,  upon  the  subsequent  Sunday,  allusions  were  made  to  the  j 

event.  The  remains  were  taken  to  the  City  Hall,  where  they  were  visited  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  the  population.  Upon  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  streets  were  thronged  by  a  crowd  of 
spectators,  anxious  to  show  their  respect  for  the  departed.  Among  thoso  who  attended  the  fu- 
neral were  the  President  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  several  heads  of  departments, 
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many  Representatives  and  Senators,  and  State  and  city  officials.  The  services  were  couduct.. 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  pastor  of  the  deceased,  and  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  After  tin-  . 
the  procession  moved  to  GreeDwood,  wliere  the  remains  of  Mr.  Greeley  were  deposited.  Suil 
was  the  life  and  such  the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley.  Our  limits  have  compelled  us  to  epitomi/. 
that  which  might  have  been — ^and,  indeed,  has  alreadj-  been — e.xtended  to  volumes.  No  niai 
was  ever  more  generally  respected — no  man  ever  died  more  generally  regretted.  As  the  nclf 
cultivated  man  of  letters,  the  philanthropist,  the  reformer,  and  the  unsurpassed  journalist,  Horac. 
Greeley  will  bo  honorably  remembered  so  long  as  the  history  of  the  Republic  shall  survive. 


JAY   GOULD. 


Jay  Gould,  a  distinguished  American  financier,  widely  known  during  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  the  originator  and  astute  and  successful  promoter  of  numerous  colossal  railroad 
and  telegiaph  lines,  and  as  the  creator  of  one  of  the  largest  private  fortunes  of  modern  times, 
was  born  on  the  family  homestead  at  Eoxbury,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  on  May  27th,  1S:'.0, 
and  died  at  his  palatial  residence  in  New  York  City  on  December  2d,  1892.  On  the  paternal 
side  his  ancestry  in  this  country  goes  back  to  Major  Nathan  Gold  (afterward  spelled  Gould, 
owing  to  the  universal  pi'onunciation  of  the  name),  who,  about  ICio,  emigrated  from  St.  Ed- 
mondsbur}',  in  the  south  of  England,  and  settled  in  Connecticut.  Ho  was  one  of  tho  nineteen 
petitioners  for  the  charter  of  the  colony,  and  for  many  j-ears  preceding  his  death  in  IGOi  sat  in 
the  Provincial  Council.  In  ICTO  he  was  the  richest  inhabitant  of  Fairfield,  where  he  resided. 
His  sou,  Natlian  Gould,  Jr.,  was  Deputy  Governor  of  Connecticut  from  1700-24,  and  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  colony-  in  1712.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Lieut. -Col.  John  Tal- 
cott,  Secretary  of  Hartford,  who  bore  him  nine  children.  Samuel,  the  fourth  son,  married 
Esther  Bradley,  of  Fairfield,  in  1710,  and  two  of  their  sons  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War — a  struggle  in  which  many  members  of  the  family  under  tho  name  of  Gold  and 
Gould  rendered  faithful  and  honorable  service.  One  of  these  sons,  Lieut. -Col.  Abraham  Gould, 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment — the  Fourth 
Couuecticut- — while  gallantly  repulsing  tho  Britisli  attack  on  Danbury,  April  25-28,  1777.  The 
blood-stained  sword  of  this  sturdy  patriot  and  hero  is  a  treasured  heirloom  in  the  family  to  this 
day.  In  1751  Colonel  Gould  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Burr,  a  descendant  of  John  Burr,  who 
came  to  New  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  1030  and  who  was  one  of  tho  eight  founders 
of  Springfield,  JIass.  One  of  the  six  children  of  this  marriage,  Capt.  Abraham  Gould,  Jr., 
described  as  "a  grim,  earnest,  and  honest  man,"'  joined  with  otlier  Puritans  from  Connecticut 
in  establishing  a  settlement  at  Roxbury,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1780;  and  his  son,  John 
Burr  Gould,  who  came  into  the  world  in  1702,  was  the  first  white  male  child  born  iu  that  vil- 
lage. As  a  man  the  latter  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  community.  Ho  was  well  read,  public- 
spirited,  held  strong  convictions  on  vital  subjects,  and  had  great  courage  as  well  as  force  of 
character.  During  the  anti-rent  troubles  in  IS-li  he  defended  his  home  and  individual  rights, 
gun  in  ha)id,  his  little  son,  Jay,  then  but  eight  years  old,  pluckily  standing  by  to  render  such 
assistance  as  ho  might.  This  sou,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  in  his  boyhood's  years  was 
called  Jason,  grow  up  a  slender,  delicate  lad,  with  no  aptitude  or  inclination  for  work  on  his 
father's  farm,  but  with  a  burning  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  grit  to  acquire  it,  however  hard 
he  had  to  labor  to  this  end.  Like  other  boys  who  have  made  brilliant  successes  in  life,  he  had 
a  most  excellent  mother,  a  woman  of  sincere  religious  convictions  and  of  a  most  amiable  dispo- 
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sitiou.  This  worthy  woman,  whose  inaiJen  name  was  Mary  ]\Iore,  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Jolm  More,  a  sturdy  Scot  who  had  come  from  Ayrshire  in  1772.  She  had  many  of  the  traits  of 
Ler  Scotch  ancestry,  and  tlie  impress  of  her  character  was  reflected  in  tliat  of  her  son  down  to 
thii  last  years  of  his  life.  John  B.  Gould  was  tho  owner  of  a  small  farm,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  industry  and  intelligent  exertion  and  careful  management,  yielded  only  a  sutTicient  in- 
come to  support  his  rather  numerous  family  in  a  style  of  severe  simplicity.  During  his  early 
years' young  Jay  worked  on  his  father's  farm ;  and  all  the  educational  advantages  which  he 
obtained  at  this  period  he  gained  from  the  district  school,  whoso  session  covered  only  half  the 
year;  while  his  other  opportunities  for  study  were  heavily  handicapped  by  the  severe  and  e.Kact- 
iug  duties  which  always  fall  to  tho  lot  of  a  small  boy  in  a  farmer's  family.  Even  this  district 
school  was  unfortunate!}-  closed  before  ho  reached  his  tenth  year,  on  account  of  tho  troubles 
occurring  by  tho  breaking  out  of  the  famous  "anti-rent  war."  Soon  after  this,  dissatisfied 
with  farming  life,  Mr.  Gould  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  country  store  of  Burhans  Broth- 
ers, in  the  village  of  Eoxbury.  His  pay  was  yiC  per  month,  which  was  considered  good  wages 
in  those  days  and  in  that  locality.  At  the  ago  of  fourteen,  however,  we  find  that  he  entered 
Hobart  Academy,  New  York;  and  that  at  this  time  ho  was  also  keeping  the  books  of  the  village 
blacksmith;  while  from  his  elder  sisters,  who  were  young  ladies  of  considerable  culture,  ho 
obtained  instruction  which  enabled  him  to  start  in  his  favorite  study — mathematics,  llo  sup- 
ported himself  during  his  stay  at  Hobart  Academy,  and  was  of  no  expense  to  his  father.  At 
this  timo  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  reserved  nature,  giving  all  tho  time  possible  to  close  appli- 
cation to  his  studies,  until  he  made  such  remarkable  progress  that  in  a  little  more  than  six 
months  he  had  passed  through  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  tutors.  Leaving  the  Academy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  service  of  the  village  blacksmith, 
he  obtained  employment  in  a  hardware  store — still  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  systematic 
study,  and  turning  his  attention  to  surveying,  trigonometry,  and  engineering.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  in  the  young  man's  life  that  he  should  thus  early  have  devoted  himself  to  a  study  which 
was  naturally  to  lead  up  to  tbe  prevailing  business  of  his  after-life.  It  is  said  of  him  at  this 
time  that  the  only  recreation  he  jjcrmitted  himself  consisted  in  the  perusal  of  tho  great  histo- 
rians; and  this  study  also  continued  to  his  taste  as  he  grew  to  maturity.  With  the  determina- 
tion to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  surveying,  he  borrowed  an  old  compass  and  a  set  of 
sun-eying  implements,  and  practised  surve3'"ing  on  a  limited  scale,  with  the  assistance  of  tho 
boys  of  the  village  acting  as  flag  and  chain  bearers.  It  is  characteristic  of  tho  man,  and  illus- 
trative also  of  his  remarkable  inventive  talent,  that  he  obtained  the  services  of  these  youths  by 
making  them  presents  of  toys  of  his  own  invention  and  construction.  An  anomaly  in  tho  his- 
tory of  boys  of  his  age  is  presented  in  the  fact  that  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  made 
full  partner  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  shortly  afterward  was  entrusted  with 
the  entire  charge.  Under  his  skilful  management  this  business  grew  largely,  involving  fre- 
quent visits  to  New  York  and  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  of  hardware  and 
other  stock.  During  these  visits  he  made  so  favorable  an  impression  upon  those  with  whom  ho 
had  dealings  that  he  was  permitted  to  open  an  account  with  tho  well-known  firms  of  I'helps, 
Dodge  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  IJathbone  &  Company  and  S.  H.  Ransom,  of  Albany,  ujion 
their  best  terms  for  credit.  But  the  hardware  business  did  not  prove  suited  to  his  taste,  and  in 
tho  spring  of  1S52  he  gave  up  his  business  to  his  father  (who  had,  in  tho  mean  time,  sold  'his 
farm),  and,  still  continuing  his  interests  in  surveying,  ho  obtained  the  charge  of  a  surveying 
party,  to  complete  a  new  maj)  of  Ulster  County,  at  a  salary  of  $20  per  month.  In  this,  his  first 
surveying  expedition,  young  Gould  started  out  with  only  .^5  in  his  pocket.  It  was  bitterly  cold 
weather,  he  had  no  overcoat,  and  he  walked  sometimes  at  tho  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day  to  keep 
his  blood   in  brisk  circulation.     Tho  surveying  party  came  to  pecuniary  grief,    his  employer 
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becoming  embarrassed  and  uiiablo  to  pay  him  ;  au.l  he  determined  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  on 
his  own  account,  connecting  with  liini  two  others  of  the  party,  none  of  whom  was  in  possession 
of  any  capital,  but  all  ambitious  and  determined.  Tho  hardships  of  tliis  period  have  been  told 
by  Mr.  Gould  in  his  own  language,  as  follows: 

"I  was  out  of  money— that  is  to  say,  all  that  I  had  at  my  command  was  a  ten-cent  pieco 
and  with  that  last  com  I  had  determined  not  to  part.  (I  did  not  part  with  it,  aud  I  never  sh-ill' 
I  keep  It  now  as  a  memento.)  Fall  was  approaching,  and  unless  our  surveys  were  completed 
before  tho  winter  set  in,  tho  completion  of  our  enterprise  would  have  been  delayed  until  the 
next  season,  subjecting  us  to  additional  expense.  This  1  saw  would  probably  cause  tho  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  and  I  was  determined  to  carry  it  through  if  possible  Had  I  had  suffi 
cient  money  to  last  me  on  a  journey  back  to  Delaware  for  fresh  supplies,  I  could  not  have 
atiorded  the  time.  1  was  among  entire  strangers  aud  consequently  without  credit  I  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat  without  money,  and  so  deeply  did  I  deplore  the  prospective  ruin  of 
our  entcrpri.so  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  When  things  are  at  the  worst  however 
they  can  only  change  for  tho  better,  aud  just  when  the  clouds  of  my  despair  were  thickest' 
fortune  came  smiling  through  them.  Tired  out  with  my  last  day's  tramp,  hungry  and  dciecttd' 
I  was  resting  m  a  rocky  nook,  near  the  town  of  Shawangunk,  with  my  tears  trickling  down  on 
the  face  of  tho  compass,  when  I  was  suddenly  hailed  by  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood 
who  asked  me  to  accompany  him  homo  and  make  him  a  noon-mark,  which  is  a  north  and  south 
imedrawn  so  that  tho  shadow  of  an  upright  object  thrown  on  it  indicates  the  time  of  midday 
Arrived  at  the  farm,  I  was  invited  to  take  dinner  first,  an  invitation  which  I  jovfuUy  accepted 
as  I  had  supped  on  a  couple  of  small  crackers  the  previous  night,  and,  although  I  had  been  hard 
at  work  since  daylight,  had  eaten  nothing  else,  and  consequently  felt  exceedingly  faint  After 
a  hearty  dinner  I  made  tho  noon-mark,  and  was  about  bidding  tho  hospitable  farmer  'good 
day  when  he  asked  me  what  my  charge  was  for  the  mark.  I  told  him  he  was  welcome  to  it 
but  ho  generously  insisted  on  paying  me  half  a  dollar,  assuring  me  that  that  was  the  price  his 
neighbor  had  paid  for  one.  I  accepted  the  money  and  started  on  my  wav  rejoicing.  Had  I 
that  moment  discovered  a  new  continent  I  could  not  have  been  more  elated," for  with  sixty  cents 
in  my  pocket,  and  the  prospect  of  making  other  noon-marks  along  tho  route,  I  could  now  see  a 
way  to  carry  my  enterprise  to  a  successful  termination.  I  can  never  forget  that  dav  From 
that  time  forward  I  prosecuted  my  labors  with  a  light  heart;  the  fame  of  my  uooii-m"arks  pre- 
ceded mo;  applications  from  farmers  came  in  all  round,  and  out  of  this  new  source  of  supply  I 
paid  all^  the  expenses  of  my  surveys,  and  came  out  at  the  completion  with  six  dollars  in  my 


At  about  this  time  young  Gould  was  wandering  disconsolately  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  when  he  met  Oliver  J.  Tillson  (a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age) 
and  introduced  himself,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that  he  was  just  the  fellow  that  he  irad 
tramped  a  good  many  miles  along  the  towpath  that  Suiidav  morning  to  see.  With  real  tears 
in  his  eyes  ho  related  tho  story  of  his  life.  He  said  ho  had  heard  that  young  Tillson  had  some 
knowledge  of  surveying  and  civil  engineering,  and  ho  had  come  to  seo  whether  they  could  not 
form  a  partnership.  Ho  was  in  debt  and  entirely  without  readv  money.  The  young  men  con- 
tinued m  conversation  till  they  arrived  at  Tillson's  house,  by  which  time  the  latter  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  adopt  Gould's  plan  and  form  a  business  partnership  with  him  aud  his  friend 
Brink.  Not  one  of  them  had  any  ready  money,  but  finally  thev  raised  sufficient  to  buy  two 
odometers,  one  for  Tillson  aud  the  other  for  Brink.  Gould  had  his  own  odometer.  They  went 
earnestly  to  work,  taking  different  routes,  and  trundling  tho  odometers  wheelbarrow  fashion 
over  tho  rough  country  roads.  According  to  agreement,  they  met  every  Saturday  afternoon  at 
the  house  of  Tillson's  father  in  Rosendalo,  where  on  that  day  and  onSundavs  they  "fixed  things 
up,"  as  Gould  used  to  call  it,  and  compared  notes.  The  inaj.  of  Ulster  County  was  completed 
in  December,  1S52,  and  Gould  said  he  would  like  to  sell  out  and  go  back  to  his  father's  home. 
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They  held  an  auction  among  themselves,  and  Tillson  and  Brink  together  bought  out  Gould's 
right  and  title  in  the  map.     The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  receipt: 

December  27,  1S52. 
Received  of  Oliver  J.  Tillson  and  Peter  H.  Brink  ninety  dollars  and  wheel,  in  full  of  all 
debts  and  demands  and  dues  against  them  and  the  Ulster  County  Map. 

Jason  Gouuj, 

for 
John  B.  Gould. 

John  B.  Gould  was  Jason's  father,  and  had  advanced  his  son  a  trifle.  Besides,  at  the  time 
the  receipt  was  given,  ho  was  a  minor  and  believed  that  was  the  correct  way  of  signing.  The 
"wheel"  which  is  here  mentioned  was  the  odometer  ho  used  to  trundle  all  over  the  wild  west- 
ern portion  of  the  country  while  making  his  surveys.  The  accuracy  of  the  Ulster  County  map 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  John  Delafleld,  who  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  for  aid  in  the  completion  of  a  topographical  survey  of  the  entire  State,  to  be  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Gould.  Before  success  was  met  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Delafield  unfortunately  died. 
But  with  the  boldness  and  energy  which  had  already  so  demonstrated  themselves  as  a  part  of  his 
character,  Mr.  Gould  determined  to  prosecute  the  enterpri.se  without  waiting  for  legislative  aid. 
In  the  spring  of  1S53  ho  began  the  survey  of  Albanj-  County,  and  completed  it  by  the  following 
fall.  During  the  ensuing  winter  he  drafted  out  his  surveys,  and  produced  a  map  which  he  sold 
on  its  completion  at  a  very  handsome  profit.  Meanwhile,  during  the  summer  of  1S53,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Cohoes  Company  to  survey  and  make  a  map  of  the  village  in  which  their 
manufactory  is  situated.  This  map  netted  him  8t!00.  During  the  same  year  he  surveyed  and 
laid  out  the  Albany  and  Niscayima  Plank-Road.  This  was  a  task  involving  embarrassing  diffi- 
culties of  engineering,  but  ilr.  Gould  mastered  them  all,  completed  the  work  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  company,  and  was  liberally  rewarded.  As  will  bo  readilj'  judged,  the  year  1S.53  included 
for  him  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  work ;  and  he  rose  at  daybreak  and  seldom  retired  for 
rest  before  midnight.  The  following  year  he  sent  a  company  of  surveyors  into  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  surveys  for  a  map  of  that  locality;  and  also  organized 
and  despatched  similar  expeditions  for  two  counties  in  Ohio  and  one  in  Michigan.  Personally 
he  attended  to  the  supervision  of  the  drafting  department,  but  he  kept  himself  also  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  business.  During  the  summer  ho  surveyed  a  proposed  rail- 
road from  Newburgh  to  Syracuse;  but  this  last  effort  proved  too  much  for  his  already  over- 
worked constitution,  and  ho  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  followed  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  altogether  it  was  a  long  time  before  his  health  and  vigor  were  sufficiently 
restored  to  enable  him  to  attend  to  active  business.  He  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Ohio  and 
Michigan  surveys,  and  the  map  of  Delaware  Count}'  having  been  completed,  ho  sold  that. 
Meanwhile  his  investigations  in  Delaware  County  resulted  in  tho  collection  of  his  notes  and 
recollections,  which  ho  shortly  afterward  published  in  a  history  of  Delaware  County,  a  thor- 
oughly well-written  and  entertaining  volume  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  This  edi- 
tion was  made  in  18.50;  and  up  to  this  time  from  his  different  surveys  he  had  accumulated 
about  five  thousand  dollars.  It  chanced  that  his  attention  now  became  accidentally  directed  to 
the  business  of  tanning,  and  with  his  usual  interest  in  any  now  matter  which  came  before  him, 
he  made  a  study  of  tho  details  of  the  business,  conceived  that  it  might  prove  more  profitable 
than  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a  journey  through  the  tan- 
ning regions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  Being  attracted  to 
tho  extensive  forests  of  Luzerne  and  Monroe  counties.  Pa.,  just  rendered  accessible  by  the 
opening  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  he  made  extensive  purchases  of 
land  upon  the  Lehigh,  bordering  upon  those  counties,  determining  to  establish  there  a  site  for 
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a  settlement  which  he  had  in  his  ruiiid.  Prior  to  this  period  Mr.  Gould  had  made  the  acquaiul- 
auce  of  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  the  well-known  tanner.  lie  now  returned  to  Xcw 
York  from  his  trip  through  Pennsylvania,  and  laid  his  plans  before  Mr.  Pratt  with  such  force 
that  the  latter  made  a  journey  to  the  location,  approved  it,  and  work  was  immediately  com- 
menced by  the  two,  under  the  firm  name  of  Pratt  &  Gould.  A  sawmill  and  blacksmith's 
shop  were  put  up,  and  soon  the  firm  was  doing  a  largo  lumber  business.  Teams,  wagons,  and 
the  necessary  tools  and  materials  for  clearing  the  forest  were  brought  from  New  York,  skilled 
mechanics  and  laborers  wero  engaged,  and  within  one  hundred  days  from  the  time  the  first  tree 
was  felled  the  tannery  was  in  full  operation.  This  settlement  was  named  by  Mr.  Pratt 
"Gouldsboro,"  as  a  compliment  to  his  young  and  energetic  partner.  Next  a  good  road  was 
constructed,  connecting  the  settlement  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad; 
and,  having  been  appointed  postmaster,  Gould  applied  to  Congress  and  procured  the  passage 
of  an  act  making  this  route  a  daily  stage  rotite.  A  company  was  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Delaware  and  Lobigh  Plank-Koad  Company.  A  charter  was  obtained;  Mr.  Gould  was 
chosen  President,  and,  the  work  being  prosecuted  vigorous!)*,  the  road  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000.  It  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  and  most  creditable  to  the  founder  of  Gouldsboro, 
that  among  the  first  acts  of  his  early  days  of  prosperity  were  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  school  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  gift  of  a  lot  and  a  liberal  subscription  for 
the  erection  of  a  church.  In  the  year  lSo7  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Stroudsburgh  Bank,  in  which  ho  was  the  largest  stockholder.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  financier.  He  soon  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  capable  and  industrious 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  his  influence  prevailed 
with  the  administration  of  the  bank  and  enabled  it  to  pass  over  the  disastrous  panic  of  that 
year,  which  destroyed  so  many  older  financial  institutions.  With  that  individuality  and  self- 
confidence  which  had  grown  to  be  such  powerful  factors  in  Mr.  Gould's  nature,  he  now  deter- 
mined upon  conducting  his  operations  at  Gouldsboro  by  himself,  and  accordingly  ho  bought  out 
(iu  1S50)  Mr.  Pratt's  interest.  Shortly  after  he  associated  with  himself  Messrs.  Charles  M. 
Leupp  &  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  firms  iu  the  trade,  selling  them 
an  interest  in  his  tanning  business  for$SO,000.  The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Leupp  in  October, 
1859,  made  a  settlement  of  his  estate  necessary,  and  Mr.  Gould  was  obliged  to  cancel  impor- 
tant arrangements  for  the  extension  of  his  business,  with  great  loss  to  himself.  Misunder- 
standings occurred  with  the  surviving  partner  of  Leupp  &  Company,  j\Ir.  Lee.  who  is  said 
to  have  gone  down  to  Gouldsboro  with  a  posse  of  armed  men,  driven  Gould's  men  out,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  tannery.  Mr.  Gould  was  away  at  the  time,  but  on  his  return  he 
organized  a  force  which  he  led  in  person,  routed  the  enemy,  and  regained  possession  of  the  tan- 
nery. The  complete  stagnation  which  occurred  iu  the  trade  at  about  this  time,  however,  neces- 
sitated the  closing  of  the  tannery,  but  it  was  shortly  afterward  reopened  by  Mr.  Gould  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  employed,  and  manufacturing  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  sole 
leather  annually.  Through  all  his  varied  engagements  and  lines  of  business  it  is  apparent  that 
Mr.  Gould's  attention,  owing  to  his  early  predilection  for  surveying,  had  been  more  or  le.'?s 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  railroad  afYairs,  and  the  immense  value  of  transportation  in  a 
newly  opened  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  while  he  was  working  his  tannery  at  Gouldsboro 
and  starting  the  Stroudsburgh  Bank,  ho  had  also  his  eyes  open  to  any  possible  opportunity  that 
might  offer  itself  in  the  matter  of  railroading.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  celebrated 
Schuyler  frauds  had  given  a  great  shock  to  railroad  securities,  many  of  which  declined  to  a 
nominal  value.  At  this  crisis  he  invested  the  bulk  of  his  own  capital,  and  every  dollar  that  ho 
could  borrow  besides,  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad,  which 
he  acquired  at  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.     At  the  same  time  he  secured  for  himself  the  control  of 
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the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Troy  and  Rutland  Railroad.  This  was  a  most  daring  and  dangerous 
speculation,  but  it  proved  to  be  profitable  beyond  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
investor,  and  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  time  that  he  assumed  control  of  the  roads,  Mr. 
Gould  succeeded  in  extricating  them  from  their  pecuniar}-  embarrassments  and  consolidating 
them  with  the  Saratoga,  Whitehall,  and  Rensselaer  Railroad,  under  the  title  of  the  latter.  The 
bonds  of  the^e  roads  were,  by  Mr.  Gould's  skilful  management  and  able  financiering,  worked 
up  above  par,  and  the  road  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  State.  With  the  capital 
which  ho  had  accumulated  from  this,  his  first  railroad  investment,  ho  removed  to  IS'ew  York 
City  in  1859,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  broker.  At  this  time  the  Erie  Railroad  was  in 
what  was  considered  by  railroad  men  and  financiers  almost  a  hopeless  condition  of  embarrass- 
ment; and  it  was  questioned  by  such  men  if  it  were  even  possible  to  save  that  magnificent 
property  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Mr.  Gould  entered  the  directory  of  the  Erie  Company, 
and  shortly  afterward  became  President,  holding  that  office  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
company  in  1ST2.  Fully  understanding  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  successfully  con- 
tended in  his  previous  railroad  management,  he  conceived  that  he  would  be  able  by  judicious 
administration  to  lift  this  road  out  of  its  condition  of  stagnation,  and  jilace  it  where  it  had  been 
before,  on  a  par  with  the  leading  trunk  lines  of  the  United  States.  In  his  first  battle  toward 
this  end,  he  met  with  those  giants  in  railroad  management — Daniel  Drew  and  Commodore 
Vanderbilt — and  in  a  battle  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  story  of  such  struggles  he  completely 
defeated  them.  The  methods  which  he  used  were  new  in  railroad  management,  but  they  were 
effectual,  and  the  result  was,  after  much  litigation  and  serious  disturbance  of  securities,  that 
he  rescued  the  road  from  ruin  and  established  its  independence  on  an  enduring  basis.  How 
much  of  this  conclusion  was  due  to  Mr.  Gould's  foresight  and  administrative  capacity  is  of 
course  a  question  between  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  At  about  this  time  he  became  tlie 
owner  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  road,  of  which  he  made  a  success,  afterward  leasing  it 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He  next  made  large  purchases  of  stock  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  Wabash,  Texas  Pacific,  St.  Louis  and  Northern,  Missouri  Pacific,  and  tlie  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railroad  companies,  taking  the  latter  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Con- 
cerning the  Missouri  Pacific  Mr.  Gould  has  made  the  following  statement  publicly: 

"I  bought  from  Mr.  Garrison  the  control  of  the  road,  which  ran  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City,  being  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  long.  I  gave  him  a  check  for  it  in  full.  I  did 
not  care  for  the  money  I  made,  for  I  had  passed  the  point  where  I  cared  to  make  money.  It 
was  more  of  a  plaything  to  see  how  much  I  could  develop  it;  and  I  did  develop  it  until  now  (in 
1883)  we  have  in  the  system  some  twenty  thousand  miles,  extending  from  St.  Louis  through 
Kansas  City  to  Omaha,  with  another  lino  shorter  than  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  St.  Louis  (V) 
River.  Tlien  there  are  two  linos  extending  to  Mexico;  another  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Galveston. 
They  concentrate  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Toledo.  I  think  the  property  when  I 
bought  it  was  earning  about  sTO.uoo  a  week  gross.  I  have  just  received  an  account  of  the 
gross  earnings  for  last  month,  and  I  find  them  to  be  ^5,100,000.  We  have  incidentally  de- 
veloped cattle-raising,  coal-mining,  and  cotton,  so  that  we  have  created  this  earning  power  by 
the  development  of  the  system." 

This  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gould  is  given  to  illustrate  the  enormous  grasp  of  a  mind 
which  could  foresee  such  vast  ultimate  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  consolidation  of  isolated 
roads  into  a  single  grand  system.  Mr.  Gould  was  currently  credited  with  being  a  "railroad" 
wrecker."  The  same  was  frequently  said  of  the  lato  Samuel  J,  Tildeu;  yet  the  latter  was  not 
only  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  but  received  a  majority  of  the  popular 
voto  and  is  by  very  many  believed  to  have  been  elected  to  that  high  office.  With  regard  to  the 
matter  of  railroad  wrecking,  it  is  to  be  said  that  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  have  been  at  one  time  or  another  in  tho  hands  of  a  receiver.     Railroads  are  the 
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pioueers  of  settlement,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  thoso  who  first  undertake  them  that  they  al- 
most invariably  prove  losing  investments.  Their  trul}-  great  value  to  the  country  consists  (irsi 
in  their  active  influence  as  pioneer  agencies,  and  next  in  their  reorganization  and  recapitaliza- 
tion, when  they  become  valuable  and  permanent  objects  of  investment.  As  stated  by  Mr. 
Gould  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  the  uses  of  such  railroad  lines  in  the  opening  up  of  new 
sections  of  the  country,  organizing  and  encouraging  new  industries,  and  advancing  the  prog- 
ress of  agriculture  and  civilization,  are  certainly  among  the  most  magnificent  objects  to  bo 
gained  by  application  of  human  intelligence  to  the  use  of  human  instrumentalities.  J\Ir.  Gould's 
great  interest  in  railroads  naturally  drew  his  attention  to  the  telegraph  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  ho  invested  heavily  in  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  at 
its  start,  but  he  soon  found  out  that  his  railroad  interests  lay  more  with  the  Western  Union. 
]Io  accordingly  sold  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  stock  to  the  latter  company,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  appoint,  as  the  head  of  the  united  company,  the  man  whom  he 
had  selected  for  that  position,  ho  started  the  American  Union  (IST'J)  in  opposition  to  this,  and 
continued  this  opposition  until  ISSl,  when  that  company  was  also  merged  into  the  Western 
Union.  In  December,  ISSO,  official  records  showed  that  Mr.  Gould  was  in  control  of  ten  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad,  being  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the  country.  Early 
in  18S1  ho  became  interested  in  the  elevated  railroad  system  iu  New  York.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  incidents  known  to  the  history  of  finance  in  America  occurred  iu  1882.  At  that 
time  some  doubt  bad  been  cast  upon  the  financial  standing  of  Mr.  Gould,  and  on  March  13th  he 
summoned  several  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  New  York  to  his  private  office,  and  there  spread 
before  them  for  their  examination  certificates  of  stock,  all  in  his  own  name,  having  a  face 
value  of  853,000,000,  and  ofl:"ered  to  produce  820,000,000  more  if  desired.  As  may  be  imagined, 
this  act  set  at  rest  all  questions  as  to  his  means.  In  1SS3  he  stated,  in  regard  to  the  holders  of 
the  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  that  of  880,000,000  of  that  stock, 
860,000,000  was  held  by  the  investors,  while  only  820,000,000  was  in  the  hands  of  the  brokers. 
While  testifying  before  a  Senate  Committee  as  to  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  being 
asked  to  give  a  description  of  the  valuation  of  the  Western  Union  plants,  franchises,  etc.,  Mr. 
Gould  answered  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  I  can  give  you  as  intelligent  an  answer  to  that  as  a  practical  man 
could.  I  judge  of  these  properties  by  a  broader  rule,  by  their  money-earning  power.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  duplicate  it,  because  our  contracts  with  the  railroads  cannot  be  duplicated,  and 
you  cannot  approjiriato  the  services  of  the  railroads.  We  have  patents  that  are  very  valuable. 
Wo  receive  a  share  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  telephone  throughout  the  country  These  are 
all  elements  of  wealth  and  value.  The  telegraph  is  growing;  it  represents  the  entire  growth 
of  the  country.  A  railroad  represents  only  a  partial  growth.  We  are  building  lines  now  that 
are  in  advance  of  civilization,  and  will  drag  civilization  after  them." 

Here,  as  in  the  previous  quotation  from  Mr.  Gould,  is  to  be  observed  the  largeness  of  his 
mental  vision,  in  its  application  to  the  true  valuo  of  great  properties  and  growing  interests. 
While  a  "  practical  man"  would  have  stated  to  the  Senate  Committee,  after  proper  preparation, 
the  sum  in  dollars  and  cents  represented  by  the  wires,  the  posts,  the  batteries,  and  the  other 
plant  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Gould,  acknowledging  his  incapacity  to 
make  such  a  definition  as  this,  in  a  few  glowing  words  of  absolute  truth  and  plain  meaning  to 
those  capable  of  understanding,  sets  forth  such  a  presentment  of  the  values  pertaining  to  the 
question  as  a  "practical  man"  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  offered.  In  March,  1887,  Mr. 
Gould  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Uailroad,  which  then 
had  an  aggregate  mileage  of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  and  was  connected  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,   and  the  western  portions  of  the  Southern 
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Pacific  railroads.  These,  witla  the  projecting  links,  gave  hiin  control  of  an  additional  three 
thousand  miles  of  rail,  and  he  at  once  became  an  imposing  factor  in  the  railway  world.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  even  to  mention  all  the  numerous  and  enormous  transactions  iu  which  this 
financial  giant  was  engaged.  A  complete  history  of  his  activities  after  he  became  a  resident  of 
New  York  City  would  be  a  virtual  presentation  of  the  stock  movements  of  his  time.  During 
this  period  no  American  business  man  was  more  widely  known,  and  few  even  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  American  statesmen  received  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  press.  And  this  is  not 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  movements  in  finance  and  his  gigantic  railroad  and  other 
operations  influenced  the  market  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  those  of  any  otlier  man  or  body  of 
men  in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  The  boldness  and  audacity  of  his  undertakings,  his 
foresight,  and  the  determination  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  carried  out  every  plan  conceived 
by  him,  regardless  of  all  obstacles,  were  qualities  which  made  him  feared,  but  which  also 
inspired  respect  and  not  infrequently  admiration.  Concerning  the  net  result  of  his  acquisition  of 
great  railroad  properties  and  his  consolidation  and  after-administration  of  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  advantage  lies  with  the  sections  of  country  traversed  by  such  roads.  While 
individuals  at  times  may  have  suffered,  the  country  at  large  was  incalculably  benefited.  From 
his  boyhood  up,  Mr.  Gould  displayed  qualities  of  industry  and  earnestness  and  understanding  in 
every  business  to  which  he  applied  himself,  which  are  certainly  worthy  of  being  recommended 
to  youth  in  general.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  said  of  him  that,  whoever  he  may  have  injured 
during  the  progress  of  his  career,  he  never  directly  harmed  the  poor  man.  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage, 
after  a  trip  through  the  West  at  the  time  when  the  great  railroad  strikes  were  in  progress 
there,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  his  trip  and  generally  on  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
capital.     In  the  cour.se  of  this  lecture  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"  All  this  contention  of  Jay  Gould  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  only  make  matters  worse. 
Men  have  a  right  to  band  together  in  the  interest  of  their  occupation  or  profe.ssion,  whether 
they  call  themselves  '  Grangers'  or  '  Knights  of  Labor,'  or  an  association  of  plasterers  or  car- 
penters or  plumbers  or  clerical  unions,  and  there  is  a  legitimate  and  righteous  use  of  such 
organizations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  by  business  application  gets  wealth,  he  has  as 
much  a  right  to  it  as  the  other  man  has  to  his  poverty.  For  instance,  many  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gould  has  made  and  enlarges  his  fortune  out  of  the  laboring  classes.  Mr.  Gould  makes  his 
money  out  of  capitalists.  Being  an  adroit  business  man,  he  absorbs  the  estates  of  those  who 
compete  with  him  in  the  great  money  markets.  His  regular  diet  is  not  poor  men,  but  capital- 
ists. Capitalists  stewed;  capitalists  boiled;  capitalists  roasted;  fricasseed;  capitalists  oil  the 
half-shell.  Mr.  Gould  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  would  not  hurt  a  lly ;  but  he  plays  '  ten 
pins '  in  Wall  Street  with  many  adventurers  who  come  there  to  play  with  him,  and  their  balls 
go  down  the  side  of  the  alley,  and  he  makes  a  ten-strike  or  has  two  or  three  spares,  and  the  fel- 
lows beaten  fill  the  land  with  their  howls.  If  people  would  keep  out  of  the  Wall  Street  bowling- 
alley,  and  play  checkers  and  dominoes  with  their  wives  and  children,  much  of  this  trouble 
would  be  over." 

Mr.  Gould  was  married  on  January  22,  ]$G3,  to  Miss  Helen  Da_v  Miller,  a  beautiful  and 
most  worthy  young  woman,  whoso  father,  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Miller,  a  wealthy  and  respected  mer- 
chant of  New  York  City,  descended  from  an  English  familj'  that  had  settled  at  East  Hanijiton, 
Long  Island,  in  colonial  days.  It  was  a  love  match  and  the  union  was  ideally  ha]ipy.  Mrs. 
Gould  found  her  world  in  her  family,  and  her  greatest  pleasure  outside  of  this  sphere  in  acts  of' 
charity,  privately  performed  but  numerous,  effective,  and  far-reaching.  Her  death,  which 
occurred  January  13,  ISSO,  was  the  severest  blow  of  Mr.  Gould's  life  and  plunged  him  in  deep- 
est grief.  Never  a  well  man  himself  Mr.  Gould  began  to  fail  in  health  materially  a  year  or  so 
aftei'  the  demise  of  his  beloved  wife;  but  although  informed  that  his  disease  was  consumption, 
he  continued  at  the  helm  of  his  affairs  and  sedulously  concealed  his  condition  from  the  jmblic. 
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Shortly  before  this  ill  turn  of  health  bo  hail  become  somewhat  less  aggressive  in  his  finauci:il 
operations,  and  henceforth  ho  conducted  them  with  a  view  principally  to  prevent  the  impair- 
ment of  his  extensive  properties  and  to  obviate  any  shrinkage  in  their  value  consequent  upon 
his  death.  Jlr.  Gould's  possessions  now  were  so  great  that  this  alone  was  a  huge  task,  and 
could  not  have  been  conducted  with  success  had  he  been  cast  in  a  less  heroic  mold.  Duriii;^' 
these  later  years  he  had,  as  one  of  his  most  trusted  lieutenants  and  ablest  assistants,  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  George  J. -Gould,  for  whose  character  and  ability  he  had  a  genuine  esteem,  and  whose 
five  years  of  faithful  service  he  remunerated  with  the  princely  compensation  of  85,000,000. 
When  his  end  came  he  was  prepared  for  it,  and  he  died  as  he  had  wished,  without  pain  and 
surrounded  by  his  loving  children.  These  children,  all  now  living,  are  George  Jay,  Edwin, 
Helen  Miller,  Howard,  Anna,  and  Frank  Jay.  Two  were  married  previous  to  their  father's 
demise,  namely,  George  Jay,  to  Miss  Edith  Kingdon,  and  Edwin  to  Miss  Sarah  Cantiue  Shrady; 
and  Anna,  the  younger  daughter,  has  since  become  the  wife  of  Count  Paul  ilarie  Ernest  Boni- 
face de  Castellaue,  ef  France.  By  will  Mr.  Gould  divided  his  vast  fortune,  estimated  to 
approximate  one  hundred  millions  in  actual  value,  equitably  and  satisfactorily  among  his  chil- 
dren. In  reviev.-ing  the  leading  incidents  of  Mr.  Gould's  life  and  the  extraordinary  influence 
which  he  wielded  it  is  proper  to  take  into  consideration  his  personal  appearance,  his  habits,  and 
characteristics.  Like  Napoleon  he  was  short  in  stature,  and  his  weight  could  hardly  have  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  His  hair  and  beard  were  black,  and  his  eyes, 
of  the  same  color,  were  singularly  expressive  but  completely  under  control.  The  whole  coun- 
tenance was  of  that  type  that  defied  analysis;  but  the  nature  of  which  it  was  the  mask  held 
deep  affection  and  an  almost  womanly  gentleness,  both  exhibited  in  the  home  circle  and  to 
close  friends.  i\Ir.  Gould  knew  the  value  of  time  too  well  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  gen- 
erosity; but  that  he  cared  too  little  for  money  to  be  ungenerous  is  attested  by  numerous  inci- 
dents. His  dealings  with  the  late  Cyrus  W.  Field  offer  an  illustration.  At  a  crisis  in  that  gen- 
tleman's affairs  he  lent  him  81,000,000,  then  bought  from  him  seventy-eight  thousand  shares 
of  the  stock  of  the  elevated  railroad,  paying  therefor  80,300,000,  and  later  made  him  a  second 
loan  of  8300,000.  At  the  time  he  was  a  severe  sufferer  from  neuralgia,  yet  his  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  friend  caused  him  to  be  forgetful  of  self.  It  should  be  said  here  that  the  pur- 
chase alluded  to  was  made  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  loss;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  within  a  few 
days  after  it  was  made  tlie  stock  declined  in  value  tliree  and  three-quarter  millions.  Instances 
of  his  generosity  might  bo  cited  that  would  surprise  cavillers  were  it  not  tliat  he  laid  a  promise 
of  secrecy  upon  all  whom  he  a.ssisted.  He  himself  was  authority  for  the  statement  that  many 
whom  he  had  befriended  became  his  enemies.  Among  his  numerous  public  benefactions  that 
to  the  city  of  Memphis  was  notable.  Hearing  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Howard  Association  there,  consequent  upon  the  demands  growing  out  of  the  second  visita- 
tion of  yellow  fever,  in  ISTfl,  he  sent  by  telegraph  the  sum  of  85,000  and  authorized  the 
association  to  draw  on  him  for  as  much  more  as  was  needed  to  aid  the  association  in  its 
work  of  nursing  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead.  Memphis  was  ever  grateful  for  this  generous 
kindness,  and  some  years  afterward,  when  ho  was  in  that  city,  a  public  reception  was  tendered 
him  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  One  of  his  closest  business  associates,  Jlr.  Morosini,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  in  some  years  he  disbursed  privately  in  charities  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Remembering  his  own  early  struggles  he  seems 
always  to  have  had  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  poor  but  ambitious  young  men,  and  he 
designed  founding  a  great  institution  where  all  such  might  secure  without  cost  a  thorough 
technical  training.  It  is  true  that  no  provision  was  made  in  his  will  for  such  an  institution, 
but  this  was  owing,  to  the  fact  that  he  intended  to  carry  out  this  project  himself.  His  serious 
illness  and  unlooked-for  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  noble  project.     Owing  to  Mr. 
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Gould's  iutense  reticence  auil  reserve  muoli  of  his  real  character  was  as  a  sealed  book  to  the 
outside  world.  It  seemed  as  though  he  preferred  to  be  misjudged  rather  than  to  seek  ample 
vindication  by  a  demonstration  of  facts.  Speaking  once  of  newspaper  statements  regarding 
himself  he  said : 

"I  never  notice  what  is  said  about  me.  I  am  credited  with  things  I  have  never  done  and 
abused  for  them.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  contradict  newspaper  talk  and  street  rumors. 
As  to  enemies,  any  man  in  my  position  is  likely  to  have  them.  With  mo  the  bitterest  enemies 
have  always  proved  to  be  men  to  whom  I  had  rendered  services.  As  a  general  thing,  I  do  my 
best  to  be  on  good  terms  with  everybody  I  come  in  contact  with.  I  am  not  of  a  quarrelsome 
disposition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  sociable.  Wall 
Street  men  are  fond  of  company  and  sport.  A  man  makes  ^100,000  there  and  immediately 
buys  a  yacht,  begins  to  drive  fast  horses,  and  becomes  a  sport  generally,  ily  tastes  lie  in  a 
different  direction.  When  business  hours  are  over  I  go  homo  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
day  with  my  wife,  my  children,  and  the  books  of  my  library.  Every  man  has  natural  inclina- 
tions of  his  own.  Mine  are  domestic.  They  are  not  calculated  to  make  me  particularly  popular 
in  U'all  Street,  and  I  cannot  help  that." 

With  such  tastes  and  inclinations,  a  nature  above  petty  vices,  habits  scrupulously  temperate, 
and  a  passionate  love  for  home,  family,  and  flowers,  Mr.  Gould's  private  life  fell  little  short  of 
the  ideal.  In  the  relations  of  husband  and  father  he  was  wise  in  counsel,  tender  in  admonition, 
generous  and  affectionate.  By  his  own  fireside  his  sovereignty  was  both  kindly  and  gentle. 
Among  his  associates  and  his  employees  he  was  unassuming  and  modest  to  a  marked  degree. 
On  all  occasions  he  was  undemonstrative  and  generally  the  last  to  speak;  and  yet  so  clear  and 
concise  were  his  utterances  that  they  seldom  failed  to  command  instant  attention,  as  his  sugges- 
tions did  instant  approval  through  their  simplicity  and  directness.  Both  in  speech  and  in  writ- 
ing ho  was  felicitous  in  expression.  He  appreciated  the  arts  and  scholarship,  and  his  fine  resi- 
dence on  Fifth  Avenue,  jN'ew  York  City,  was  enriched  by  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings  and 
statuary,  and  by  a  large  and  well-selected  library.  On  his  fine  estate,  Lyndhurst,  at  Irviugton- 
on-the-Hudson,  where  he  built  a  castle-like  home  of  stately  proportions  and  solidit_v,  he  main- 
tained a  conservatory  which  rivalled  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  This  magnificent  estate  is 
now  the  property  of  his  elder  daughter,  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould,  a  young  lady  who  in  the  most 
noble  manner  reflects  the  life-teachings  of  her  worthy  mother,  and  whose  man}-  gracious  acts 
of  kindness  and  philanthropy  have  already  earned  for  her  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  and  a  well-deserved  prominence  among  the  philanthropists  of  the  country. 
Apart  from  the  numerous  acts  of  public  and  private  beneficence  with  which  Miss  Gould's  name 
is  so  frequently-associated,  she  will  be  specially  remembered  for  the  generous-minded  patriotism 
which  prompted  her  in  May,  IS'JS,  to  give  s]  00,000  to  the  United  States  Government  to  be  used 
in  the  emergency  of  war  with  Spain,  and  her  subsequent  co-operation  and  liberal  support  in  the 
various  relief  measures  evoked  by  the  necessities  of  that  conflict.  She  was  particularly  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Women's  Kational  War  Relief  Association,  to  which  she  contributed  in 
August,  1.S9S,  the  sum  of  ^^25,000.  Inclosing  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Gould's  life,  it  is 
proper  to  add  that,  in  the  opinion  of  dispassionate  critics,  the  United  States  owes  much  of  its 
great  prosperity  and  material  and  commercial  progress  to  his  initiative  and  determination ;  for 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  through  his  enormous  extension  of  railroad  lines  and  telegraph 
systems  this  vast  country  has  been  consolidated  and  cemented  into  one  great  unit  of  force, 
power,  and  influence  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  hesitate  to  antagonize.  Great  financiers 
comprehend  the  splendid  services  which  ho  rendered  to  his  native  land  in  developing  its  material 
resources  and  increasing  the  productiveness  of  its  industries.  A  leader  among  them,  Mr.  Henry 
Clews,  regarded  Mr.  Gould  as  ''one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  abnormally  great  among  men 
of  affairs."     A  jurist  of  eminence.  Judge  John  P.  Dillon,  declared  him  to  bo  "the  most  con- 
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summate  railroad  manager  our  country  has  ever  produced."     It  was  feared  at  onetime  that  \ 

the  cessation  of  his  impelling  energy  might  result  m  a  slackening  of  tlio  onward  moveuiont  if  j 

not  the  possible  failure  of  various  schemes  which,  if  carried  out  by  him,  would  prove  highly  1 

useful  to  the  general  prosperity.     Happily  this  fear  has  proven  groundless,  for  Mr.  Gould's  \ 

sons  are  gentlemen  of  uncommon  ability  in  affairs,  and  their  management  of  the  great  proper-  j 

ties  left  by  their  father  has  been  judicious  as  well  as  progressive.     Studied  impartially,  Mr.  j 

Gould's  marvellous  activity  in  the  fields  in  whioh  it  was  exercised  can  be  compared  only  to  tli,.  ! 

groat  forces  which  act  in  obedience  to  nature's  laws.     Thus  regarded  it  cannot  be  considered  ! 

otherwise  than  as  a  beneficent  evolutionary  power  which  has  forced  the  development  of  the 
country  along  progressive  lines  with  giant  strides.     A  century  hence,  if  no  sooner,  the  work  ho  \ 

performed  will  be  appreciated  at  its  true  value,  and  posterity  will  not  fail  to  render  homage  to  \ 

his  great  talents  and  achievements  and  to  do  full  justice  to  his  memory.  \ 


MARCELLIIS   HARTLEY. 

]\lAncELLUS  Hartley,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  one  of  the  founders  and  for 
many  years  past  head  of  the  old  established  and  widely  known  house  of  Hartley  &  Graham 
(formerly  Schuyler,  Hartley  &  Graham),  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
Europe  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  President  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company, 
of  the  Remington  Arms  Company,  and  of  the  Gun  Implement  Company,  and  an  ofiicer  in  a 
number  of  other  manufacturing  corporations  and  also  in  several  leading  financial,  educational, 
and  pliilanthrojuc  institutions,  was  born  in  Isew  York  City,  September  23,  1838.  At  the  present 
period,  when  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to  genealogical  research,  and  when  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  evince  so  strong  a  tendency  to  unite  for  humane  and  commercial,  if  not  for 
political,  reasons,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  descent  of  Americans  from  the  parent  stems  across 
the  sea.  Mr.  Hartley's  ancestry,  in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines,  runs  back  to  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  England,  the  Hartleys  being  an  excellent  family  of  great  antiquity  in  York- 
shire, with  branches  of  importance  in  Dorset,  Berkshire,  and  Cumberland ;  and  the  Munsons, 
his  mother's , people,  having  an  unbroken  record  in  the  English  lieraldic  annals  since  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  American  family  of  Hartley,  to  which  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  belongs,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  branch  established  at  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland, 
England,  by  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whicli  in  itself  was  a 
scion  of  the  Hartleys  of  Chorton,  of  whom  was  Sir  John  Hartley,  knighted  by  Charles  I.  iu 
1633.  Henry  Hartley  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Anthony  Hartley,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Gen.  Christopher  Hartley,  through  tlie  marriage  of  wlioso  daughter  and  sole  heir 
the  estate  diverted.  The  younger  branches  of  the  family,  however,  never  lost  their  social  pres- 
tige, and  several  of  them  have  held  substantial  estates  for  many  generations.  Among  the  more 
prominent  of  the  Hartleys  in  the  mother-country  during  the  present  century  may  be  named 
Maj.-Gcu.  James  Hartley,  a  prominent  English  officer  in  India;  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Hartley, 
Engineer-in-Chicf  of  the  European  Commission  for  the  ^'avigation  of  the  Danube,  and  several 
High  Sheriffs  of  Cumberland,  the  last  being  Thomas  Hartley,  Esq.,  of  Armathwaite  Hall,  whose 
ancestor,  John  Hartley,  Esq.,  of  Whitehaven,  espoused  Eliza  :\lilham,  through  which  marriage 
the  honorable  surname  of  Milham  appears  to  have  entered  the  family.  The  more  immediate 
ancestor  of  the  American  Hartleys  under  consideration  was  tiie  Rev.  David  Hartley,  B.A.,  of 
Lincoln  'College,  Oxford,  subsequently  Vicar  of  Armly,  Parish  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  Ho  was 
third  in  descent  from  Anthony  Hartley,  previously  mentioned,  and  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  Isaac  Hartley,  the  founder  of  the  Is'ew  York  branch  of  the  family.     As  illustrative  of  the 
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niontal  attainments  of  the  Hartleys  it  may  be  stated  iiere  that  both  a  son  and  grandson  of  the 
Vicar  of  Armly  became  famous.  The  son  referred  to,  Dr.  David  Hartley,  was  a  metaphysician 
niid  philosopher  of  note,  and  the  author  of  numerous  works,  chief  among  which  stands  his 
••Observations  on  Man,"  many  editions  being  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand.  He  numbered 
among  his  friouds  and  admirers  the  poet  Coleridge,  who,  in  his  ''Religious  Musings,"  refers  to 
him  as — 

"Hartley,  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he  first  wLo  inarkcd  the  ideal  tubes 
Down  the  fine  fibrea  from  the  sentient  brain 
Roll  subtly  surging." 


The  name  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  bestowed  upon  his  son,  testifies  to  the  poet's  regard  for  this  sin- 
gularly amiable  and  very  learned  man.  A  son  of  Dr.  David  Hartley,  David  Hartley — third  of 
the  name  in  succession — achieved  fame  as  a  scientific  inventor,  and  won  a  permanent  place  in 
history  as  an  enlightened  and  humane  statesman.  Far  wiser  than  most  of  his  compeers  in  the 
English  Parliament,  in  which  he  sat  from  1774  to  17S0,  he  steadily  opposed  the  coercion  of  the 
American  colonies  by  the  mother-country.  Appointed  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  treat  with  the  United  States  of  America,  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  his 
colleagues  on  the  Commission  being  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Jay.  The 
original  document  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  Ho 
resolutely  opposed  the  African  slave  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  the  Houso  of 
Commons  to  move  its  abolishment.  He  wielded  a  facile  pen  and  was  a  prolific  writer,  mostly 
on  political  subjects,  which  he  discussed  with  singular  justice  and  vigor.  A  volume  of  his 
"Letters  on  the  American  War"  was  published  in  l^ondon  in  1778-79.  Six  volumes  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous letters  are  among  the  treasures  of  tho  Jjoiter  collection  at  Washington,  while  several 
others  are  to  bo  found  in  the  British  Museum.  In  her  admirable  "History  of  the  City  of  New 
York,"  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  discourses  at  considerable  length  regarding  the  ancestors  of  the 
Xew  York  Hartleys,  and  in  addition  to  much  interesting  information  concerning  them  gives  a 
fine  portrait  of  David  Hartley,  M.P.,  and  also  the  ancient  coat-of-arms  of  tho  family,  the  motto 
of  which,  "  Vive  uf  Vivas,"  she  declares,  "seems  to  have  breathed  throughout  tho  character  of 
a  long  line  of  generous,  of  learned,  and  philanthropic  men."  JMr.  Marcellus  Hartley  descends 
from  the  worthy  Vicar  of  Armly  through  his  sou  James,  a  man  "distinguished  for  eminent 
piety  and  intellectual  vigor."  This  estimable  gentleman  was  tho  father  of  Robert  Hartley, 
born  at  Baughton,  Lancashire,  in  173C,  who  married  Martha  Smithson,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Smithson,  whose  family  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  town  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, whore  its  representatives  were  at  the  timo  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  in  lOUO.  In  the  \ 
famous  "  Doomsday  Book"  instituted  by  William  tho  Conqueror,  the  name  appears  in  its  pecu-  .  | 
liar  Saxon-Norman  form,  "Do  Smethton."  Several  members  of  this  old  family  have  won  fame  • 
and  fortune  in  one  way  or  another.  Hugh  Smithson,  Esq.,  of  Stanwick,  Y'orkshire,  was  con-  | 
spicuously  devoted  to  Charles  Stuart  during  tho  Civil  War,  and  at  tho  Restoration,  in  lOCO,  was  j 
created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  Isaac  Smithson,  father  of  Martha  Smithson  Hartley,  was  i 
second  in  descent  from  Sir  Hugh.  Among  his  kinsmen  in  tho  elder  branch  were  Sir  Hugh 
Percy  Smithson,  tho  fourth  baronet,  who  married  Lady  Elizabeth  of  Somerset,  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  succeeded  to  the  same  titles  which  are  still  continued  in  tho  family  of 
Smithsons.  Closely  allied  to  Isaac  was  the  eccentric  philanthropist,  James  Smithson,  who  be- 
queathed half  a  million  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  scientific  institution  in  the 
United  States,  now  world-famous  as  tho  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  Isaac  Hartley, 
son  of  Robert  and  Martha  Smithson  Hartley,  and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
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a  woollen  mauufactuier  at  Cockerniouth  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.     He  mairicd  I-ai , ;. 
Johnson  in  ITST,  and  ten  years  later  removed  to  America,  establishing  himself  in  businc--  . 
Schenectady,  on  tho  Mohawk.     His  eldest  son,  Kobert  Milham  Hartley,  father  of  Mari;.]]., 
born  at  Cockermouth,  England,  in  1796,  was  but  a  year  old  when  ho  was  brought  to  Anitri.-r 
As  he  grew  up  ho  developed  scholarly  tastes,  and,  encouraged  by  his  parents  to  prepare  himsi 
for  tho  ministry,  began  in  youth  a  course  of  study  embracing  the  classics,  which,  however,  1 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  uncompleted  owing  to  ill  health.     Prevented  from  qualifying  fur  ti 
ministry,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  became  widely  known  and  respected  tliKni- 
his  active  philanthropies.     During  his  long  and  busy  life  he  found  in  work  of  this  characti-r  .,       , 
congenial  outlet  for  the  humane  feelings  that  were  denied  expression  in  the  Christian  miiiistrv        1 
Among  the  noble  institutions  in  New  York  City  which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  nia\       ^ 
be  named  the  Society  for  the  Eelief  of  Euptured  and  Crippled  Children,  the  Association  for  th.'       j 
Imin-ovemeut  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  his  associates  in  tlior       | 
benign  labors  being  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-citizens;   among  others,  Jjutlbr       1 
Bradish,  James  Lenox,  James  Brown,  John  David  Wolfe,  Robert  B.  Minturn,  John  C.  Grciii,       1 
Horatio  Allen,  and  A.  li.  Wetmore.     He  was  himself  an  officer  in  several  of  these  institutirm-;,       \ 
and  as  such  performed  most  effective  work  ;    and  his  published  reports,  nuTubering  some  thirty-       j 
four  volumes,  form  a  valuable  library  of  reference  and  statistics  in  the  department  of  social  and        j 
economic  science,  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  indigent  city  children.     He  was  the  author  nf        | 
several  works  on  kindred  topics,  and  during  nearly  half  a  century  contributed  regularly  to  tlir        | 
press.     Like  many  members  of  the  Hartley  family  he  reached  a  round  old  age,  dying  in  New        j 
York  City,  March  o,  ISSl,  aged  eighty -five  years.     A  fine  "Memorial"  of  him  (a  large  octnvd        • 
volume)  has  been  published  by  his  sou.  Rev.  Isaac  Smithson  Hartley,  D.D.,  a  distinguished        i 
divine,  who  has  filled  the  presidency  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and        \ 
who  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society.     Such  in  brief  is  the  history  uf        ; 
the  paternal  ancestry  of  Marcellus  Hartley.     A  glance  at  tho  history  of  his  maternal  ancestry         \ 
reveals  that  in  this  line  also  he  comes  of  ancient  and  worthy  lineage.     His  mother,  who.se         j 
maiden  name  was  Catherine  Munsou,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of         j 
Capt.  Thomas  Munson,  one  of  tho  early  English  settlers  of  New  Haven,  one  of  tho  founders  of         \ 
Hartford,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  prominent  and  influential  personage  in  the  civil  and 
military  history  of  the  latter  town.     For  his  service  in  tho  Pequot  and  King  Philip's  war  Caj)- 
tain  Munsou  received  an  allotment  in  the  Soldiers'  Field  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  and  a  large 
tract  of  laud  elsewhere  in  the  colony.     The  parents  of  Catherine  Munson  Hartley  were  Reuben 
Munson  and  Elizabeth  Hall  Munson,  the  latter  also  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Connecticut,  a  connection  of  Lyman  Hall,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  1 

and  a  relative  by  marriage  of  Admiral  Footo,  one  of  the  brilliant  heroes  of  the  Civil  \V,Tr.  < 

Reuben  Munson  was  a  citizen  of  more  than  ordinary  prominence,  who  amassed  a  comfortnbK'  ' 

fortune  in  his  business  as  a  manufacturer  in  New  York,  and  who  took  quite  an  active  part  in  j 

public  affairs,  serving  as  Alderman  for  twelve  years  and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  | 

for  two  terms,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  many  leading  public  men,  among  tlnni  >. 

Governor  DeWitt  Clinton.     Ho  was  well  known  in  financial  circles,  especially  in  connection  1 

with  tho  Tradesmen's  and  Bowery  Savings  Banks,  of  each  of  which  he  was  an  incorporator;  j 

and  ho  was  connected  with  several  charitable  institutions  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  philan-  \ 

thropic  work.      His  daughter,  tho  mother  of  the  sabject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  woman  "who^o  , 

nobleness  of  character,  purity  of  purpose,  and  graceful  manner,  blended  with  deep  Christi.'Ui  | 

principle  and  love  for  her  native  soil,  left  an  abiding  impression  on  all  her  children,  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  their  personal  attainments  and  success."  Of  ancient  and  most  lionoraMr 
ancestry  and  blessed  with  parents  of  the  highest  and  purest  character,  whose  worth,  wealth 
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an-]  social  prestige  gave  them  rank  witli  the  best  people  of  the  city  and  State,  Marcellus  Hartley 
began  life  under  tlie  most  favorable  auspices.  His  early  education  was  obtained  chiefly  at  a 
well-known  classical  school  in  his  native  city ;  and  well  equipped  mentally  for  whatever  tasks 
might  devolve  upon  him,  he  took  up  a  business  career  while  still  a  youth  in  years,  entering  the 
counting-room  of  Francis  Tomes  &  Sons,  dealers  in  guns  and  fancy  hardware,  and  cue  of  the 
leading  importing  firms  in  Kew  York'.  Having  acquired  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
trade,  ho  formed,  in  association  with  Mr.  J.  Eutsen  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Graham,  the 
firm  of  Schuyler,  Hartley  &  Graham,  which  began  business  in  Maiden  Lane  in  ISo-t,  and  con- 
tinued under  the  original  style  until  ISVG,  when,  Jlr.  Schuyler  having  retired,  the  firm  assumed 
its  present  style  of  Hartley  &  Graham.  The  principal  business  of  the  houso  is  in  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  it  is  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  that  liuo  of  business  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  Civil  War  it  came  into  special  prominence  in  supplying  the  loyal  States 
with  arms.  The  War  Department  at  Washington,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  securing  a  loyal,  patriotic  citizen  to  purchase  arms  for  the 
troops  being  fitted  out,  selected  Mr.  Hartley  for  that  purpose,  appointing  him  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  commissioned  him  a  brigadier- general,  with  plenary  power,  opening  him  an 
unlimited  credit  on  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  London,  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States. 
His  instructions  were  not  only  to  buy  all  the  guns  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  but  to  prevent  any 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  Government.  With  this  view  he  visited  the 
various  manufacturers  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  making  contracts  with  them  for  all 
they  could  turn  out  for  a  year,  and  by  surreptitiously  outbidding  the  agents  of  the  South,  like- 
wise purchasing  arms,  for  such  lots  as  were  put  on  the  market  from  time  to  time,  prevented 
any  considerable  number  falling  into  their  hands.  In  making  theso  purchases  ho  expended  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Hartley  prosecuted  this  important  work  at  a  great  sacritice  to  his 
personal  interests,  as  his  compensation  was  the  pay  of  a  brigadier-general — a  sum  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  what  his  emoluments  would  have  been  had  he  given  his  services  exclusively  to 
his  firm ;  but  he  was  a  true  patriot  and  gladly  made  these  sacrifices  for  his  country  in  her  hour 
of  peril  and  need.  During  his  long  sojourn  abroad  he  came  into  close  relations  with  the  Hon. 
John  Bright,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Birmingham,  and  other  distinguished  statesmen,  and 
seized  every  opportunity  to  enlighten  them  and  the  British  public  in  general  as  to  the  cause  and 
aim  of  the  war.  One  incident  of  his  interesting  war  experience  while  in  England  has  been 
related  by  him  in  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  '22,  1S9S.  Describ- 
ing it  he  says: 

"I  was  in  Birmingham  one  day,  and  seeing  a  notice  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  at  which  John  Bright  was  scheduled  for  a  speech,  I  attended  it.  I  was  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  platform,  and  the  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  Mr.  Bright  commenced  his  speech 
by  referring  to  matters  in  his  own  country,  but  after  a  while  drifted  to  the  American  question 
and  England's  position.  He  soon  showed  how  be  was  going  to  treat  the  subject;  that  was  in 
favor  of  the  North ;  but  before  ho  had  given  full  evidence  of  this  there  was  an  uproar  seldom 
beard  at  a  meeting,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed.  He  stood  his  ground,  however,  until 
the  disturbance  had  ceased;  then  started  again,  with  the  same  result, — but  he  was  not  to  be  put 
down.  Standing  silent,  resting  one  hand  on  tlie  table  and  the  other  in  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
be  gazed  at  the  audience.  After  a  while  ho  was  allowed  to  continue.  Mr.  Bright  spoke  for 
over  an  hour.  I  listened  with  wonder  and  admiration  to  his  eloquent  and  masterly  presentation 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  pleaded.  It  seemed  impossible  to  present  the  claims  of  the  North 
more  forcibly.  When  he  had  finished  he  had  his  audience  with  him,  and  they  cheered  with  the 
same  zest  as  they  previously  hissed.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  was  the  first  speech  that  had 
been  made  in  England  in  favor  of  the  North,  and  from  that  time  forward  public  sentiment 
l>egan  to  change."  When  I  left  the  meeting  that  night  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
8i)eech  printed  and  distributed  throughout  England,  so  as  to  give  it  greater  publicity  than  it 
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would  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  press,  which  was  generally  hostile  to  the  Korth.  Mr.  Bright 
was  the  guest  of  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  and  the  next  morning  I  called  on  him  at  Edgo- 
baston,  reacliing  there  early  and  while  they  were  at  breakfast.  I  sent  in  my  card,  making  it 
known  that  I  was  from  New  York.  Ho  arose  from  the  breakfast  table  and  came  to  me,  invit- 
ing me  to  breakfast.  1  had  already  breakfasted,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  1  told  i 
him  that  I  had  listened  to  his  speech  the  night  before,  probably  being  the  only  American  in  the 
hall,  and  had  come  to  express  my  gratitude  and  to  beg  that  he  allow  rao  to  have  it  printed.  1 
After  some  hesitation  he  consented  to  do  so,  provided  I  would  let  him  correct  a  copy.  He  sent  j 
me  the  speech,  and  I  had  ten  thousand  copies  struck  off  and  distributed  throughout  England  I 
where  I  thought  they  would  do  the  most  good.  Afterward  I  had  five  thousand  more,  and  took  I 
some  of  them  myself  to  Paris  and  had  a  copy  placed  under  the  plate  of  every  xYmerican  at  the  i 
Hotel  d-u  Louvre,  who  were  mostly  from  the  South."  j 

On  his  return  homo,  in  1S63,  Mr.  Hartley  rendered  a  further  service  to  the  Union  cause  by  | 
procuring  the  preparation  and  publication  at  his  own  expense  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Philan-  1 
thropic  Eesults  of  the  War,"  for  gratuitous  circulation  abroad.  A  largo  bound  editiou  of  this  1 
paper,  which  he  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Fair,  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  I 

Commission,  met  with  a  ready  and  large  sale.     A  man  of  remarkably  enterprising  spirit,  Mr.  ! 

Hartley  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  limited  field  of  operations,  for  besides  being  at  the  head 
of  the  great  firm  of  Hartley  &  Graham  he  has  branched  out  into  other  important  industrial  j 

enterprises,  in  which  his  rare  business  sagacity,  pluck,  and  remarkable  facility  in  coping  with  \ 

difficult  problems  and  directing  large  undertakings  have  borne  fruitful  results.  Prominent 
among  these  may  be  named  the  Remington  Arms  Company  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Gun  Imple- 
ment Company  and  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  all  of  which 
he  is  President.     He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Societj',  the  Manhattan  ■. 

[Elevated]  Railroad,  the  \^'estern,  Lincoln,  and  German-American  Banks,  the  American  Deposit 
and  Loan  Company,  the  American  Surety  Company,  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  the  Westing-  j 

house  Electric  and  ilanufacturiug  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  the  United  Electric  Light  and  Power  I 

Company  of  New  York,  and  other  leading  industrial  institutions.     Mr.  Hartley  is  one  of  the  j 

oldest  members  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  Y'ork  City,  and  for  more  than  a  generation  I 

has  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  that  influential  organization  and  of  the  patriotic  principles  which  i 

called  it  into  existence.     He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Lawyers'  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Com-  j 

merce,  a  patron  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  New  York  | 

University.     Ho  is  also  officially  identified  with  many  leading  charitable  institutions  and  socio-  ] 

ties,  and  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  Hartley  House,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  I 

York  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  worthy  and  | 

respected  father,  who  devoted  the  maturity  of  his  life  to  its  organization  and  carrying  out  its  j 

wise,  beneficent  designs  to  help  the  needy  poor.     With  all  his  vast  and  varied  interests  ilr.  1 

Hartley  is  singularly  modest,  quiet,  and  i-eserved  in  manner.     His  punctual  and  methodical  1 

habits  enable  him  to  carry  on  with  comparative  smoothness  and  ease  the  numerous  and  exten- 
sive enterprises  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  demands  and  duties  of  which  would  break  down  1 
one  less  fortunately  endowed  with  health  and  strength.  His  chief  relaxation  is  in  horseback 
riding  after  the  close  of  the  business  of  the  day,  which  he  seldom,  if  ever,  misses.  To  this  ho 
ascribes  in  great  part  the  unusual  good  health  he  enjoys.  ]\Ir.  Hartley  married  Frances  Chester 
White,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  Pomeroy  White,  of  New  York  City.  Of  the  four  children 
born  to  this  marriage  but  one  survives,  viz.,  the  wife  of  George  W.  Jenkins  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  now  President  of  the  American  Deposit  and  Loan  Company 
of  New  Y'ork  City.  Mr.  Hartley's  eldest  daughter  married  Norman  Dodge,  and  a  twin  daugh- 
ter became  the  wife  of  James  Stokes,  both  of  whom  are  deceased.  The  other  child  died  in 
infancy.     Mr.  Hartley  has  been  too  much  occupied  by  his  important  business  duties  to  give  any 
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beed  to  tlio  suggestions  not  infrequently  mado  that  he  enter  the  arena  of  pohtics,  but  ho  has 
always  been  conscientious  in  advocating  and  supporting  such  legislation  as  in  his  judgment  best 
subserved  the  interests  of  the  municipality,  State,  and  nation.  In  early  life  be  was  a  Whig  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Henry  Clay.  To  this  day  he  refers  with  great  pleasure  to  a  visit  paid  by 
him  to  that  distinguished  statesman  in  Kentucky  in  the  early  fifties,  and  to  the  warm  greet- 
ing ho  received.  When  the  disruption  of  the  Whig  party  took  place  ho  allied  himself  to  the 
newly  formed  Republican  party,  and  ever  since  has  given  it  a  loyal  and  consistent  adherence. 
To  his  honor  it  can  be  said  that  he  has  never  allowed  partizan  zeal  to  blind  him  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  support  unworthy  men  or  measures.  The  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Hartley  as  a  business 
man  may  bo  ascribed  to  sound  judgment,  far-reaching  sagacity,  intense  earnestness,  great  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  and  an  undeviatingly  honorable  course  in  every  relation  in  life.  His  vitality 
and  energy  are  truly  wonderful,  and  the  amount  of  business  he  despatches  and  the  care  he 
bestows  upon  every  detail  of  the  vast  interests  over  which  he  presides  and  to  which  he  gives 
daily  attention,  even  though  he  lias  passed  his  seventieth  birthday,  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  re- 
markable business  men  of  his  time.  Notwithstanding  this  somewhat  exceptional  assiduity  he  is 
still  a  hale  and  hearty  man  and  as  diligent  and  attentive  to  his  multitudinous  affairs  as  at  any 
time  in  his  long  and  busy -career.  The  lesson  for  youth  in  his  life  is  that  devotion  lo  business 
is  not  the  dull,  monotonous  grind  that  the  shiftless,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  lazy  scorn  to  con- 
sider it.  Man)'  struggling  young  men  have  profited  by  his  example  and  views  as  repeatedly 
expressed  for  their  benefit,  that  the  business  in  which  one  may  be  engaged  should  be  made  one's 
greatest  enjoyment ;  and  ho  asserts,  and  his  own  life  proves  it,  that  with  proper  sleep  and  a 
due  amount  of  outdoor  exercise  daily,  one  may  continue  fresh  and  capable  to  the  end  and  de- 
rive substantial  and  satisfying  pleasure  from  the  prosecution  of  any  legitimate  occupation  or 
business. 


JOHN     WELSH. 

Hon.  John  Welsh,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Finance  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  1ST6,  in  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  England,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  November  0,  1S05,  and  died  in  the  same  city  April  10, 
18SG.  His  early  ancestors  were  Swedish  and  British  settlers  in  America.  His  father,  after 
whom  he  was  named,  lived  near  Christine,  Del.,  whence  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  17S0, 
becoming  there  a  prominent  and  prosperous  merchant.  He  had  three  sous — Samuel,  William, 
and  John;  and  tliese  he  trained  to  a  mercantile  life,  and  as  they  became  qualified  gradually 
surrendered  to  them  his  largo  and  growing  enterprises.  John  Welsh  received  his  education  at 
a  boarding-school,  kept  by  an  English  gentleman,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  '"and 
after  a  few  years  of  hearty  study,"'  to  use  his  own  words,  he  wasjmt  to  work  to  earn  his  living. 
Leaving  school  before  he  was  fourteen  he  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits,  and  subsequently 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  his  brothers,  S.  &  W.  Welsh,  for  more  than  half  a  century  one 
of  the  largest  commission  houses  in  Philadelphia.  Meanwhile  the  subject  of  this  sketch  inter- 
ested himself  greatly  in  public  and  charitable  affairs,  and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  prior 
to  his  decease  he  was  a  leader  in  all  great  public  movements  which  were  undertaken  in  Phila- 
delphia. From  his  early  youth  Mr.  Welsh  was  a  member  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  for  fifty-four  years  a  member  of  the  vestry,  and  for  eighteen  rector's  warden,  besides 
frequently  serving  at  the  diocesan  convention  as  a  lay  delegate,  and  as  treasurer  of  the  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  Episcopate.  In  connection  with  his  relations  to  the  church,  ho  also  took 
an  active  part  in  tho  foundation  and  support  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  making  himself  entirely 
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responsible  for  tho  building  fund  of  that  institution,  which  between  the  years  1862  and  iSVi; 
amounted  to  tho  sum  of  s:j31,992.  Prior  to  1SG6  Mr.  Welsh  had  himself  contributed  to  this 
fund  more  than  §12,000.  In  the  next  four  years  he  added  over  §18,000  to  his  gifts,  and  in  ISTt; 
gave  §10,000  more,  making  nearly  §41,000  in  all.  Mr.  Welsh  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the 
president  of  the  Merchants'  Fund,  au  organization  which  in  an  unpretentious  way  has  done  a 
vast  deal  of  good  by  assisting  merchants  who  have  suffered  business  reverses,  or  who  by  ago  or 
sickness  have  become  incapacitated  for  active  work.  In  1SC4,  when  the  great  Central  Sanitary 
Fair  was  held  at  Logan  Square  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Welsh  served  as  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  having  it  in  charge.  In  this  position  he  obtained  the  experience  and  confidence 
in  himself  which  served  him  so  well  in  his  greatest  work,  that  of  managing  the  finances  of  tho 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1S7C.  The  Sanitary  Fair  was  held  in  buildings  whose  aggregate  length 
amounted  to  G,ouO  feet,  and  yet  which  were  constructed  in  the  brief  period  of  forty  working 
days.  The  profits  of  the  Fair  amounted  to  over  one  million  dollars.  In  money  and  supplies  the 
Philadelphia  agency  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  received  from  this  source  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which  was  expended  by  the  Commission  in  promoting 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  tho  Union  forces.  About  §300,000  was 
expended  directly  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  for  similar  work.  The  success  of  the  fair  was 
justly  attributed  in  a  large  degree  to  Mr.  Welsh's  untiring  efforts;  and  at  its  close  he  was  pre- 
sented with  ton  richly  bound  volumes  of  souvenirs  bearing  a  complimentary  inscription.  Kine 
years  afterward  (in  April,  1S73)  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  was  organized  under  an  Act 
of  Congress  passed  Juno  1,  1ST2.  Mr.  Welsh  was  chosen  president  of  this  organization,  with 
the  full  belief  that  ho  would  bring  to  the  new  enterprise  the  same  energy  which  had  been  of  so 
much  service  in  the  Sanitary  Fair,  with  the  added  experience  which  he  had  obtained  while  con- 
ducting that  colossal  beneficent  undertaking.  These  expectations  were  fully  realized.  Mr. 
Welsh  successfully  managed  and  directed  the  vast  finances  of  the  Exhibition,  sometimes  lending 
his  personal  credit  to  save  the  enterprise  when  it  was  threatened  with  failure,  and  he  remained 
president  of  the  Board  of  Finance  until  the  final  adjustment  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  great 
Exhibition.  It  was  the  opinion  among  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  his  continuous  and 
arduous  labors  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  than  did  those  of 
any  other  one  jierson.  In  order  better  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Welsh  in  this  direction,  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  there  was  a  Centennial  Com- 
mission in  general  charge  of  the  undertaking,  the  Board  of  Finance,  of  which  he  was  president, 
selected  tho  grounds,  erected  all  the  buildings,  and  raised  all  the  money  required  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  money  problem  proved  to  be  one  of  extreme  difljculty,  particularly  when  unexpected 
demands  for  space  compelled  the  enlargement  of  the  original  plans,  and  required  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  more  money  than  had  been  collected.  There  were  times,  indeed  (though  unknown 
to  the  general  public)  when  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  seemed  inevitable;  but  Mr.  Welsh 
never  lost  heart,  and  aided  by  the  able  efforts  of  his  co-laborers,  he  persistently  renewed  tho 
struggle  until  success  was  at  last  achieved.  One  and  a  half  million  dollars  were  borrowed  from 
the  United  States  Government,  and  Mr.  Welsh  became  one  of  the  principal  sureties  on  the 
bond  for  tho  return  of  this  money,  which  was  paid  back  to  the  Government  in  the  settling  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Finance.  On  July  4,  ISTC,  the  Directors  of  tho  Exhibition,  desiring 
to  exhibit  their  appreciation  of  his  great  services,  presented  to  Mr.  Welsh  a  fine  gold  medal. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  a  number  of  prominent  citizens,  at  an  informal 
meeting  held  on  ^sovember  15,  18Tt'>,  united  in  starting  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  suitable  testimonial  to  Mr.  Welsh.  Their  call  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  a  list  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  subscribers  had  made  up  a  fund  of  §50,000  for 
this  purpose.     Tho  following  correspondence  in  regard  to  tho  matter  took  place: 
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"Philadelphia,  January  25,  187". 
*^Mr.  John  Welsh. 

"Dear  Sir: — The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  while  they  can  offer  to  you  no  return  for  what 
you  have  done  for  them  and  for  your  country  by  your  zealous  and  unselfish  labors  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  Centennial  International  Exhibition,  feel  that  it  is  eminently  right  and  proper 
that  some  enduring  memorial  of  their  gratitude  should  be  preserved  among  us. 

"For  this  purpose  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  subscribed  to  a  fund  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  have  requested  the  undersigned,  a  committee  of  their  number,  to  ask  you  to 
designate  such  an  appropriation  of  this  fund  as  may  seem  to  you  best  calculated  to  insure  a  per- 
petual commemoration  of  the  sincere  gratitude  felt  by  all  3'our  fellow-citizens  in  your  connec- 
tion with  the  Centennial  Ittteruational  Exhibition.  Wo  are,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  and 
truly, 

"Your  obedient  servants, 

"George  W.  Guilds,  Thomas  A.  Scott, 

Jos.  Patterson,  G.  W.  Egberts, 

D.  B.  CujiMLNs,  Franklin  B.  Gowen, 
A.  J.  Drkxkl,  Henry  Lewis, 

E.  C.  Knight,  Lemuel  Coffin, 
James  A.  Wright,  Henry  D.  Welsh, 
M.  Baird,  George  N.  Allen, 
Charles  Platt,  Thomas  C.  Hand, 
James  C.  Hants,  Jacob  Riegel, 

N.  Parker  Shortridge,       John  P.  Wetherill." 


Mr.  Welsh  replied  as  follows : 


'Philadelphia,  January  2G,  1877. 


"Gentlemen: — One  is  seldom  called  on  to  acknowledge  a  letter  so  agreeable  in  its  tenor  as 
that  of  the  25th  inst.  received  fi-om  you,  to  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  rejily.  Although  I 
am  not  sensible  tliat  anything  which  I  have  done  has  given  me  a  claim  upon  my  fellow-citizens, 
let  mo  assure  you  that  their  kindness  as  expressed  through  you  is  very  gratitiying  to  me. 
Their  approbation  of  my  services  in  connection  with  the  International  Exhibition  adds  to  the 
satisfaction  which  I  derive  from  the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  discharged  my  duty,  but 
they  exceed  ray  greatest  desire  when,  in  their  lavish  kindness,  they  propose  to  honor  me  by  'an 
enduring  memorial  of  their  gratitude.' 

"Knowing  full  well  the  sincerity  with  which  this  proposal  has  been  made,  and  valuing  the 
friendship  which  has  prompted  it,  in  obedience  to  their  re(iuest,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  express 
my  wish  in  regard  to  it,  and  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  fund  to  which  you  have 
alluded  shall  be  given  to  'The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,'  as  an  endow- 
ment for  'the  Professorship  of  History  and  English  Literature,"  in  that  venerable  institu- 
tion. Such  a  memorial,  while  it  honors  me,  will,  through  successive  ages,  cause  those  who 
enjoy  its  advantage  to  revere  the  memory  of  those  men  from  whom  those  advantages  have 
been  derived. 

"  With  a  renewed  expression  of  my  high  appreciation  for  the  motives  which  have  induced 
this  extraordinary  act  of  kindness,  I  am,  with  very  great  respect, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Welsh." 

The  committee  made  their  arrangements  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Welsh's  wish,  stipulating 
that  the  jirofessorship  should  be  known  as  ''The  John  Welsh  Centennial  Professorship,"  and 
that  permission  should  be  given  to  erect  in  the  chapel  of  the  Universit)'  a  marble  tablet  com- 
memorating the  circumstances  and  the  endowment.  On  February  22,  1877,  the  occasion  of  this 
endowment  was  publicly  celebrated  in  the  Chapel  Hall  of  the  University,  in  the  presence  of  a 
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large  assemblage  of  well-known  citizens.     The  tablet  of  black  marble  over  the  main  door  of 
the  University  chapel  contains  the  follow  ing  inscription : 

"In  Grateful  Commemoration 
OF  THE  Zealous  axd  Unselfis}i  Labors  of 

JOHN  WELSH 
..-  ;  ,  IN  Promoting  the  Success  of 

The  Centennial  International  Exhibition, 
the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia 

have   EN1)0WED 

The  John  Welsh  Centennhal  Professorship 

OF  History  and  English  Literature 

IN  this  University. 

1876." 

On  October  30,  1877,  President  Hayes  appointed  Mr.  Welsh  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  This  appointment  met  with  universal 
approval,  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  so  well  known,  but  in  New  York  and  other 
great  trade  centres,  where  his  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  merchant  and  as  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  by  his  broadly  recognized  services  during  the  Centen- 
nial, had  made  his  character  and  abilit}'  well  known.  On  the  evening  of  November  27,  1S77, 
a  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  him  at  the  Aldine  Hotel  in  I'hiladelphia,  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  being  present.  On  the  following  evening  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
a  public  reception  was  given  to  Mr.  Welsh,  tickets  admitting  twenty  thousand  people  being 
issued,  and  for  two  hours  a  steady  stream  of  people  poured  through  the  building,  paying  their 
respects  to  the  guest  of  the  occasion.  During  the  evening  the  Hon.  Morton  McMichael  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Welsh,  on  behalf  of  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  a  pair  of  elegantly  embroidered 
silk  flags— one  English  and  one  American.  Mr.  Welsh  sailed  from  New  York  on  December 
1st,  having  been  escorted  from  Philadelphia  on  a  special  train  by  a  committee  of  citizens.  He 
had  previously  received  congratulatory  addresses  from  many  public  bodies,  and  on  the  steamship 
dock  he  was  given  a  reception  by  a  committee  of  New  York  bankers  and  merchants.  The  steam- 
ship ^4rfria<ic,  on  which  ho  sailed,  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  December  11th,  and  at  the  Town  Hall 
of  that  city  he  was  given  a  public  welcome,  while  the  various  commercial  organizations  united 
in  doing  him  honor.  Mr.  Welsh  served  as  United  States  Minister  with  entire  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  his  own  country,  but  in  such  wise  as  to  gain  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  public  men 
of  England.  There  were  few  diplomatic  incidents  of  importance  arising  during  his  term  of 
service,  but  his  general  course  was  beneficial  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  In 
particular,  ho  had  warmly  interested  himself  in  securing  the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners, 
Condon,  Melady,  and  O'Meara,  for  whoso  liberation  individual  S3'mpathizers  and  societies  in  the 
United  States  had  for  many  years  exerted  their  efforts  unsuccessfully.  In  less  than  nine 
months  after  Minister  Welsh  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  in  response  to  the  intercession  made 
by  him,  for  the  United  States  Government,  in  their  hehalf,  tho  three  prisoners  were  (in  August, 
1S7S)  granted  a  release.  During  Mr.  Welsh's  ministry  occurred  the  payment  to  the  British 
Government  of  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  on  tho  part  of  the  United  States,  awarded  by  the  Hali- 
fax Fishery  Commission.  Minister  Welsh,  under  instructions  from  the  President,  accompanied 
this  payment  with  a  protest,  in  which,  after  explaining  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
desirous  of  placing  the  maintenance  of  good  faith  in  treaties  and  tho  security  of  the  value  of 
arbitration  between  nations  above  all  question  in  its  relations  with  Great  Britain,  he  gave 
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notice  that  in  future  like  cases  "Her  Britannic  Ma3est3-"s  Government  should  bo  distinctly  ad- 
vised that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  accept  the  result  of  the  Halifax  Ck)m- 
mission  as  furnishing  an_y  just  measure  of  a  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the  inshore  fisheries 
of  the  British  provinces.  It  protests  against  the  actual  payment  now  made  being  considered  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  as  in  any  sense  an  acquiescence  in  such  measure,  and  as  warrant- 
ing any  inference  to  that  effect."  On  May  10,  1ST9,  Minister  Welsh  notified  President  Hayes  of 
his  intention  to  resign  the  mission  to  England  and  return  home,  and  in  response  he  received  a 
very  complimentary  letter  urging  him  to  reconsider  his  intention.  This,  however,  he  declined, 
as  the  roasons  which  induced  Jiim  to  retire  were  personal.  Mr.  Welsh  arrived  home  on  Sunday, 
August  31,  ISTO,  and  was  met  at  Newcastle  hy  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  L.  C.  ^ladeira  was 
chairman,  and  escorted  to  his  Germantown  residence.  Because  of  the  day  a  formal  reception 
was  not  given  him;  but  a  few  days  later  he  was  given  a  reception  and  home-welcoming  in 
Independence  Hall,  which  was  attended  by  many  thousands  of  people.  In  January,  1 SSO,  ]\Ir. 
Welsh  was  invited  by  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  Xew  York  to  attend  a  complimentary 
dinner  at  Dclmonico's  in  that  city.  This  invitation,  however,  ho  was  obliged  to  decline.  Mr. 
Welsh  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  active  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  enlargement  of  that  institution  over  twenty  years  ago.  He  headed  the  list  with 
a  SlO,000  subscription,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  became  practi- 
cally the  managerof  the  movement;  f;l50,000  were  collected.  Afterward,  when  the  Univeriiity 
was  pressed  for  money,  he  never  failed  to  respond  to  its  need.  In  various  ways  he  gave  from 
825,000  to  830,000,  besides  the  §50,000  with  which  he  founded  the  Professorship  of  History  and 
English  Literature  already  mentioned.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Select  Council  for  two  years; 
was  President  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  one  year;  Commissioner  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
of  the  city  twent}'  years;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  about  twenty  years;  and  director 
in  various  financial  institutions,  and  Commissioner  of  Fairmount  Park.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  toward  whose  new  building  he  gave  85,000.  Among  the  honors  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Welsh  are  the  following:  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  by  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania 
and  the  Washington  and  Leo  University  of  Virginia;  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Olaf,  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Japan ;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Nizan  Iftakan,  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and 
Chevalier  d'Honnour  Ordre  de  Melusino,  by  Marie  de  Lusignan,  Princess  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem 
and  Armenia.  In  addition  to  the  specific  duties  heretofore  mentioned,  Mr.  Welsh  gave  consid- 
erable attention  to.  public  affairs — national,  state,  and  municipal  —  preparing  and  delivering 
many  addresses  on  trade  and  on  economic  and  other  subjects.  After  his  return  in  1870  he 
took  little  part,  however,  in  public  matters,  but  was  active  in  urging  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  the  bill  providing  for  a  water  loan  of  83,000,000  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  water  system  of  Philadelphia.  On  April  30,  ISiO,  Mr.  Welsh  married  ]Miss  Rebecca  B. 
Miller,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  J.  Miller,  who  died  in  1832,  leaving  two  daughters.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1S3S,  ho  married  Mary  Lowber,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Lowber.  By  her  he  had  six 
eons  and  three  daughters.  He  left  four  sons  and  four  daughters — John  Lowber  Welsh,  Samuel 
Welsh,  Jr.,  William  Lowber  Welsh,  Herbert  Welsh,  Jlrs.  J.  Somers  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Touug, 
Mrs.  George  Strawbridge,  and  Mrs.  Stokes,  who,  as  Miss  Ellen  Welsh,  presided'  over  her 
father's  household  at  tho  Legation  in  London.  Tho  following  splendid  and  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  John  Welsh  appeared  in  the  Philadel]ihia  Public  Ledger  on  the  morning  of  April 
12,  188C,  the  day  before  that  assigned  for  his  funeral,  which  took  place  at  St.  Peter's  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church: 
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In  Memory  op  Joiix  Welsh. 


"No  private  citizen's  death  witliiu  the  present  generation  has  been  mourned  as  widely  and 
as  feelingly  in  Philadelphia  as  that  of  John  Welsh,  who  passed  away  on  Saturday.  But  few,  if 
any,  will  be  likely  to  say  no  to  the  declaration  that  lie  stood  first  in  the  front  rank  of  the  good 
citizenship  of  the  city  and  State,  with  no  one'  to  outrank  him  in  that  respect  anywhere.  We 
have  used  the  terra  '  private  citizen,'  for  Mr.  Wesh's  incumbency  of  the  distinguished  office  of 
American  Minister  to  Great  Britain  could  add  nothing  to  the  high  position  ho  already  occupied ; 
his  holding  of  the  office  rather  conferred  dignity  upon  it.  Nearly  all  that  make  up  the  distinc- 
tion and  elevation  of  his  character  come  from  the  good  and  great  work  he  voluntarily  did  in 
his  capacity  of  citizen — as  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  United  States.  1 

"On  another  page  of  this  day's  issue  there  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch  with  instances  of  1 

some  of  the  noble  work  in  which  most  of  his  time  was  employed  ;  but  these  refer  only  to  what  fj 

had  a  broad  public  side,  such  as  the  promotion  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital ;  tho  rehabilitation  of  M 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  housing  in  its  stately  home  in  West  Philadelphia;  the  ^ 

Great  Sanitary  Fair  in  ISOi,  which  covered  the  whole  of  Logan  Square  with  its  roof  and  put  a  -i 

million  of  dollars  into  the  fund  for  tho  comfort  and  health  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  >| 

Union,  and  tho  illustrious  Centennial  Exhibition  of  ISTO.    These  with  others  are  among  his  pi-omi-  '^ 

nent  contributions  to  the  advantage  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  reach  the  jiublic  eye  ij 

and  hearing  because  of  their  broad  public  character.     But  they  are  few  in  number  compared  '^ 

with  his  other  benevolent  and  beneficent  works  that  were  the  labors  of  love  of  liis  every-day  '     -^ 

life — in  looking  after  the  financial  interests  of  Philadelphia  as  the  head  of  the  important  Sink-  a 

ing  Fund  Commission;  tho  pleasure  of  the  people  as  Commissioner  for  their  unequalled  Park;  ''^ 

the  interests  of  manufactures  and  commerce  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  the  promotion  '■•'i 

of  education  as  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the  alleviation  of  suffering  as  the  ii 

largest  benefactor  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital;  the  time  and  study  he  gave  to  the   numerous  il 

financial  and  fiduciary  trusts  with  which  he  was  connected ;  the  mitigation  of  private  misfos-  *; 

tune,  affliction,  and  distress.    To  give  any  full  account  of  these  would  require  the  publication  of  f-. 

an  itinerary  of  his  daily  life,  for  he  was  nearly  always  upon  some  errand  of  mercy  or  benefac-  ?  5 

tion  witli  kindly  heart  and  most  generous  hand — no  personal  gain  or  selfish  gratification  over  \ ! 

entering  into  his  labors,  except  the  satisfaction  of  extending  help  where  it  was  needed  and  in  %_ 

doing  good.     It  would  be  easy  to  occupy  largo  space  in  reciting  kindred  facts;  but  we  have  yet  >. 

to  consider  other  qualities  of  Mr.  Welsh's  character.     As  a  merchant  and  factor  and  as  custo-  ; 

diaa  of  the  funds  of  the  commercial  correspondents  and  consignors  to  his  house,  he,  with  his  j 

brothers,  Samuel  and  William,  achieved  and  maintained  the  highest  position  for  personal  pro-  *• 

bity  and  mercantile  honor.     His  and  their  pledged  word  was  good  as  any  bond.     No  one  who  \ 

had  that  ever  felt  mistrust  or  misgiving.     Ho  was  always  in  request  as  counsellor  and  adviser,  ; 

and  it  was  this  that  brought  him  to  the  foreground  on  many  occasions  when  he  would  havo  \ 

preferred  to  be  less  prominent.     He  was  one  of  that  precious  type  of  men  whose  first  thought  is  | 

to  extend  the  helping  hand,  and  to  that  end  to  avoid  controversy — to  harmonize  differences —  ; 

and  he  was  nearly  always  successful.      While  he  seldom  failed  tq  bring  those  who  differed  from  ;, 

him  round  to  his  way  of  thinking  on  important  points,  this  was  done,  not  only  b}-  his  mastery  i 

of  the  subject,  tho  clearness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  but  largely  also  by  \ 

the  gentleness  of  his  persuasion  and  the  uniform  amenity  of  his  manners.  We  all  know  of 
well-meaning  and  indeed  useful  men  with  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  quarrel,  but, 
to  tho  opposite  of  that,  such  was  his  equanimity  of  temper  it  was  quite  impossible  to  have  an 
angry  word  with  John  Welsh.     His  business  ability  and  financial  sagacity,  together  with  his  ! 

lofty  integrity  as  a  business  man,  were  some  (but  only  some)  of  tho  qualities  that  made  him  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  for  tho  groat  undertaking  of  that  Board  , 

was  not  more  indebted  to  those  characteristics  than  to  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  his  untiring  | 

devotion,  his  never  flagging  cheerfulness  and  encouraging  spirit,  and  his  confidence  of  success, 
which  he  made  contagious.  Without  the  Board  of  Finance  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  that 
shed  such  unfading  lustre  on  our  country  as  well  as  upon  Philadelphia,  in  IS"'!,  would  have 
dropped  h'elpless  from  the  hands  of  tho  Centennial  Commission  appointed  by  tho  governors  of 
the  States;  and  without  Jlr.  Welsh  as  President  of  that  Board,  it  would  have  been  shorn  of  its 
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greatest  strength.  Ho  desired  to  be  relieved  from  that  position  when  ho  was  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1S73.  pleading  that  he  was  then  sixty -seven  years  old,  but  his  fellow  Directors  knew  he  could 
bring  to  them  what  could  not  be  brought  by  any  younger  man  or  by  any  other  man  at  any  age. 
Mr.  Welsh's  way  of  doing  good  was  always  the  quiet  and  retiring  way.  Thus,  when  the  Uni- 
versity was  to  bo  rehabilitated  and  the  Episcopal  Hospital  was  to  ho  built  up,  but  few  persons 
outside  of  those  to  whom  ho  made  his  personal  appeals  were  aware  of  the  liundreds  and  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  he  was  entering  up  for  those  institutions  in  liis  little 
pocket  meTuorandum  book  through  liis  individual  influence.  Those  institutions  are  two  of  Jn's 
material  monuments;  and,  as  to  the  hospital,  we  may  cite  this  characteristic  of  his  methods: 
On  the  eve  of  one  of  his  tours  to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land  he  made  a  visit  to  the  hospital, 
and,  casually  looking  over  the  books,  noted  to  himself  the  amount  of  the  hospital's  unliquidated 
debt.  It  was  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars;  and  two  days  afterward,  when  he  was  on  the 
sea,  tho  hospital  received  his  check  for  the  full  amount.  He  was  then  out  of  reach  of  piaise 
for  his  thoughtful  care  of  tho  institution.  Altogether  he  contributed  there  forty-one  thousand 
dollars.  In  kindred  quiet  fashion  he  procured  the  release  of  the  American  Fenian  prisoners 
Condon  and  his  comrades.  Many  efforts  had  been  made  to  get  them  pardoned  and  liberated, 
and  Congress  had  adopted  resolutions  to  that  effect  without  avail.  But,  without  any  diplo- 
matic demonstration  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Welsh  had  them  set  free  while  he  was  Minister  to  Lon- 
don. He  had  been  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  when  he  found  himself,  on  a  social  occa- 
sion, sitting  near  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  who  was  then  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  He  said  to  Mr.  Cross,  in  a  chatty  way,  that  a  good  thing  would  be  done 
if  Condon  and  his  fellow-prisoners  should  be  released;  it  would  not  be  much  of  a  strain  for  the 
British  Government,  and  the  act  of  clemency  would  bo  well  received  in  tho  United  States. 
That  is  about  all  there  was  of  it;  but  it  was  done  in  Mr.  Welsh's  gentle,  winning  way,  and  the 
men  were  soon  after  set  free.  One  further  illustration  of  his  manner  in  such  matters:  On  one 
occasion  in  1875-70,  when  it  was  in  the  last  degree  important  that  the  great  buildings  for  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  should  be  pressed  forward  and  tho  funds  in  hand  were  low,  he  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  about  his  needs.  Upon  being  answered  that  about  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  required  at  once,  ilr.  Welsh,  without  saying  anything  further, 
came  into  the  city  from  the  Centennial  gi'ounds,  and  before  the  day  was  over  had  secured  that 
amount  on  his  own  personal  assurance  and  responsibility.  But  gracious  and  winning  as  was 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Welsh,  he  had  supreme  tact  also  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  and  especially 
with  men  whose  views  were  opposed  to  his  own.  This  was  well  illustrated  at  the  recejition 
given  him  by  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Liverpool,  when  ho  reached  that  city  ou  his  way  to 
London  as  American  Minister.  One  of  the  speakers,  in  what  was  intended  to  be  a  welcoming 
address,  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  introduce  an  appeal  for  free  trade,  to  which  j\Ir.  Welsh 
replied  off-hand  in  tho  most  felicitous  manner,  he  being  a  protectionist  and  an  Ambassador  to  a 
freo-trade  country.  He  said:  'England  does  what  it  considers  beneficial  to  the  English  nation, 
and,  in  like  manner,  America  looks  to  the  interest  of  the  American  people.  Both  doubtless 
have  a  good  common  object,  but  they  differ  in  tho  mode  of  ]irocedure. '  Kothing  could  have 
been  happier  than  this  response,  which,  while  being  in  perfect  good  taste,  brought  total  discom- 
fituro  to  the  over-zealous  orator.  Mr.  Welsh's  life  has  been  most  exemplary  as  to  what  is  best 
in  individual  conduct,  in  the  family  relation,  in  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  society  at  large,  in 
tho  practical  exercise  of  the  teachings  of  morals  and  religion.  It  has  been  one  continuous  and 
impressive  example,  and  wo  all  have  been  fortunate  and  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  he  has 
been  one  of  us  and  so  near  to  us.  Profoundly  beloved  by  his  family — brothers,  sisters,  chil- 
dren, all — strong  in  the  affection,  gratitude,  and  reverence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  his  death  was 
in  accord  with  his  peaceful,  useful,  and  honored  life.  Reviewing  his  career  we  find  fitting 
close  in  tho  impressive  words  of  Bishop  Stevens'  prayer  at  the  University  ceremony,  in  1S77: 
'  We  thank  Thee  for  raising  up  such  a  man  to  be  a  tower  of  moral  strength  and  a  landmark  of 
probity  in  our  midst;  one  who  finds  his  highest  honor  in  advancing  Tliy  honor  and  his  best 
reward  in  promoting  tho  welfare  of  bis  fellow-men. '  " 
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CHARLES    S.   FAIRCHILD. 

Hox.  Charles  Stebbixs  Fairchild,  LL.D.,  a  distiuguislied  jurist  and  financier,  l.-it" 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Cleveland,  and  since  his  retirement  from  that  office  in  ISSO  Presidtnt 
of  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company,  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  j\Iadison  County,  N. 
Y.,  April  30,  1S42.  His  father,  the  late  Sidney  T.  Fairehild,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Flavi,-, 
Fairchild,  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  was  a  native  of  that  town,  but  resided  during  the  greater  part  r,f 
his  life  at  Cazenovia,  where,  in  lSo4,  he  married  Miss  Helen  Childs,  second  daughter  of  Porry 
G.  Childs,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  place.  Sidney  T.  Fairchild  was  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1S29,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Utica  in  1831,  and  for  a  time  practised 
law  there.  lu  1S35,  upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  returned  to  Cazenovia,  which 
remained  his  home  until  bis  death  in  ISSO.  Few  lawyers  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  better 
known  than  Mr.  Fairchild,  who  was  almost  ideally  skilled  in  his  profes.sion.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  general  attorney  of  the  New  Y'ork  Central  Railroad  Company,  with  offices  in 
Albany.  He  held  many  other  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  among  them  the  presidency 
of  the  Cazenovia  and  Canastota  Railroad  Company,  the  secretaryship  and  treasuryship  of  the 
Third  Great  Western  Turnjjike  Company,  a  directorship  in  the  I\Iadison  Coutity  Bank,  and  a 
trusteeship  in  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  A  life-long  Democrat,  he  was  univer- 
sall}'  recognized  as  one  of  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  members  of  his  party,  and  was  the 
trusted  and  valued  friend  and  adviser  of  its  greatest  leaders  in  New  York,  being  especially  close 
to  Seymour,  Richmond,  Cassidy,  Hoffman,  Tilden,  Robinson,'  and  Cleveland.  A  just  and 
unselfj.sh  man,  noble-minded  and  large-hearted,  ho  was  an  ornament  to  the  bar,  to  his  party, 
and  to  the  large  social  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Charles  Stebbins  Fairchild,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  named  after  the  late  Charles  Stebbins  of  Cazenovia,  an  able  lawyer  and  the 
partner  of  his  father  for  many  years.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  in  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  Harvard  College  and  was  graduated  with  his  class  in  1SC3.  From  his  learned  father  he 
inherited  certain  aptitudes  which  led  him  to  choose  the  law  as  a  profession.  A  thorough  course 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  completed  in  ISCo,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  was  followed  by  further  study  at  Albany,  where,  in  18(j(",  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  at  once  engaged  in  active  practice.  Li  1S71,  having  alreadj'  made  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  profession,  he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  widely  known  and  prosperous  law 
firm  of  Hand,  Hale,  &  Swartz  of  Albany,  and  remained  connected  with  it  until  1S"6.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  distinguished  father,  Mr.  Fairchild,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
connected  himself  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  had  been  bred,  so  to  speak,  in  this  school, 
and  his  affiliation  in  manhood  was  dictated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  founders,  leaders,  and 
principles  of  the  party  rather  than  by  motives  of  policy.  While  devoted  to  his  profession  he 
was  yet  active  in  party  matters,  and  he  had  not  been  long  at  the  bar  before  ho  was  recognized 
politically  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  generation  of  lawyers.  When  that  old 
war-horse  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Pratt,  was  elected  Attorney-General  of 
New  York  (in  the  fall  of  1SV3)  he  selected  young  Mr.  Fairchild  as  his  Deputy  Attorney-General, 
and  the  latter  entered  upon  his  duties  as  such  in  January,  1S74.  For  two  years  he  discharged 
these  duties  with  remarkable  energy  and  rare  judgment.  As  the  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  ho  conducted  in  person,  early  in  lST-1,  the  celebrated  case  against  the 
New  York  Police  Commissioners  Gardner  and  Charlick,  gaining  great  prominence  though  the 
masterly  skill  in  which  bo  handled  the  prosecution,  although  opposed  by  a  number  of  the  ablest 
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lawyers  of  tho  metropolis,  counsel  for  the  accused.  Thoroughly  appreciating  the  vigorous  and 
incisive  measures  instituted  by  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden  to  reform  tho  canal  service  of  the 
State  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  alleged  gigantic  frauds  which  had  almost  paralyzed 
the  effectiveness  of  these  inland  waterways,  ho  co-operated  heartily  with  the  executive,  and 
during  his  entire  term  of  office  was  "the  right  arm"  of  Mr.  Fratt  in  tho  more  than  usu- 
ally onerous  and  important  legal  proceedings  conducted  by  tho  latter  as  Attorney-C4cueral  in 
taking  action  ou  the  reports  transmitted  by  tho  governor  of  the  State  from  tho  Canal  Investi- 
gating Commission,  then  in  session.  His  ability  as  a  prosecuting  otficer  was  widely  noted  and 
drew  warm  culogium  from  tho  bench  and  bar  of  the  State  and  from  the  leading  journals  of  the 
day.  Tho  advanced  ago  of  Mr.  Pratt  prevented  his  seeking  renomination,  and  as  soon  as  the 
canvass  opened,  in  the  summer  of  ISTo,  Jlr.  Fairchikl  was  at  once  suggested  as  his  successor. 
As  the  time  for  holding  tho  Democratic  State  Convention  drew  near  he  was  recognized  as  the 
strongest  candidate  for  tho  office,  and  at  the  convention  he  received  the  nomination  by  acclama- 
tion. In  presenting  his  name  the  Hon.  Eufus  W.  Peckham,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent 
speech,  paid  tho  following  high  tribute  to  the  nominee: 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  by  reason  of  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  engagements 
of  Judge  Pratt  on  other  and  official  business,  the  department  of  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  these  alleged  canal  frauds,  and  to  t'leir  prosecution,  has  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Fairchiid,  and  that,  as  to  those  special  matters,  he  has  been- for  tho  last  year  practi- 
cally Attorney-Geucral.  That  he  has  discharged  those  duties  u-ith  ability  and  conspicuous 
fidelity  and  discretion,  no  one  conversant  with  tlie  subject  for  one  moment  doubts.  He  has 
thus  become  familiar  with  the  questions  at  issue  in  these  cases,  l)oth  upon  the  law  and  upon  tho 
facts,  and  these  questions  will,  without  doubt,  be  the  chief  ones  which  will  be  discussed  under 
the  Attorney-Generars  coming  term  of  office.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  not  only 
impolitic  but  ungrateful  to  set  aside  a  faithful  and  able  public  officer,  and  place  one  in  his  stead 
not  hitherto  connected  with  the  office." 

Mr.  Fairchiid 's  popularity  in  the  State  was  attested  by  an  official  majority  in  excess  of 
twenty-three  thousand  votes.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Attorney-General  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  and  with  tho  exception  of  Martin  Van  Buron  and  Aaron  Burr,  his  predecessors  in 
office,  each  an  incumbent  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years,  was  tho  youngest  man  ever  elected 
to  that  high  position.  During  the  three  years  he  served  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  fearless 
and  energetic  prosecution  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  canal  and  other  frauds  then  laid  bare  by 
official  investigations.  The  multifarious  duties  of  the  Attorney-Generalship  were  not  alone 
those  which  occupied  his  attention  during  this  period,  for  by  virtue  of  his  office  ho  was  also  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  and  of  tho  Canal  Fund  of  the  State,  a  member  of  the  Canal 
Board  and  also  of  tho  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  a  trustee  of  the  State  Capitol  and  also  of 
tho  State  Hall.  His  labors  gave  wide  satisfaction  and  were  cordially  approved  in  his  own 
party,  strengthening  his  position  as  a  public  man  and  placing  him  in  tho  line  of  promotion  as 
a  servant  of  tho  pieople.  Four  years  of  arduous  work  rendered  a  vacation  necessary,  and  Mr. 
Fairchiid  went  to  Europe  so  soon  as  freed  from  the  cares  of  office  by  tho  close  of  his  term.  He 
remained  abroad  about  two  years,  during  which  he  visited  several  countries  and  enjoyed  brief 
sojourns  in  the  principal  capitals.  Returning  to  America  refreshed  by  travel  and  profited  by 
his  exceptional  European  experiences,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  opening  offices 
in  '^ew  York  City.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  ISSi  he  took  an  active  piart  in  support  of 
the  Democratic  candidate.  Upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United 
States  he  honored  Mr.  Fairchiid  by  calling  him  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Daniel  Manning  having  been  chosen  for  tho  Secretaryship.  The  health  of  the  latter 
failing  to  some  extent  consequent  upon  tho  strain  of  his  official  duties,  Mr.  Fairchiid  was  fre- 
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quently  called  upou  to  represent  liim,  and  when  Secretary  Manuiny  was  finally  compelled  to 
relinquish  active  labors,  Mr.  Fairchild  became  Acting  Secretary,  ilr.  Fairchild's  relations 
with  the  Executive  were  especially  close  and  cordial,  and  upon  tho  resignation  of  Mr.  JIauning,  \ 

on  April  1,  18S7,  President  Cleveland  immediately  appointed  him  his  successor.     As  Secretary  J 

of  the  Treasury   Mr.   Fairchild  was  intimately  concerned  with  some  of  the  most  important  J 

monetary  events  of  recent  times.     He  came  into  the  cabinet  when  the  increased  silver  circula-  I 

tion  under  the.  Bland-Allison  Act  of  1S7S  was  beginning  to  be  a  troublesome  factor  in  the  con-  \ 

duct  of  tko  country's  finances,  and  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  situation  which  he  1 

manifested  marked  him  as  an  able  financier.  As  an  adviser  of  the  President  he  proved  espe- 
cially ofljcient  at  many  critical  functious,  and  his  wisdom  and  skill  in  the  affairs  of  his  own 
department  were  seldom  questioned  oven  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  His  integrity  as  a 
public  ofEcial  was  above  question,  and  when  ho  retired  with  his  chief  at  the  close  of  the  latter's 
first  term  in  the  Presidential  chair,  in  March,  1880,  ho  shared  with  hira  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
conservative  business  element  of  the  country.  Although  active  as  a  Democratic  leader  Mr. 
Fairchild  has  held  no  political  office  since  he  laid  down  the  Treasury  portfolio.  Quite  recently 
he  has  been  named  with  ex-United  States  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  Col. 
George  E.  Leighton  of  St.  Louis,  C.  Stuart  Patterson  of  Philadelphia,  Stuyvcsant  Fish  of  ^'ew 
York,  Prof.   J.   Lawrence  Laughlin  of  Chicago  University,  and  half  a  dozen  other  eminent  | 

financiers,  as  one  of  a  Monetary  Commission  "to  consider  our  entire  financial  organization  and  1 

formulate  a  plan,  in  tho  form  of  a  bill  to  be  recommended  to  Congress  for  legi.slation."'     This  j 

Monetary  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Monetary  Conference  1 

held  at  Indianapolis,  lud.,  in  January,  1897 — a  convention  composed  of  delegates  from  boards  S 

of  trade  aud  commercial  clubs  of  one  hundred  and  eight  cities  of  tho  country,  having  three  i 

hundred  members  in  attendance,  which  has  for  its  object  "to  eliminate  the  money  question  | 

from  politics  and  thereby  to  overcome  the  periodical  shocks  to  business  by  reason  of  continuous  j 

agitation  for  political  issues."     For  ten  years  past  Mr.  Fairchild 's  business  activities  have  been  i 

wholly  along  financial  lines.     He  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York  Security  and  j 

Trust  Compauv,  formed  about  1888,  aud  was  at  once  chosen  its  President.    His  successful  man-  i 

agement  of  its  affairs  gives  further  demonstration  of  his  capacity  as  a  business  man  and  finan-  \ 

cier.     Ex -Secretary  Fairchild  has  long  been  interested  in  every  movement  making  for  the  pnri-  < 

fication  and  improvement  of  municipal  government , in  New-  York,  and  has  given  much  thought  i 

and  labor  to  this  vital  subject.     To  uso  a  remark  of  his,  which  has  attracted  wide  attention:  J 

"The  city  is  the  heel  of  our  American  Achilles,  the  place  where  our  popular  government  may  | 

be  wounded  to  its  destruction."     The  solution  of  the  social  problem  in  the  cities  is  a  task  which  | 

in  his  opinion  should  enlist  tho  services  of  all  honorable  citizens.     He  believes  that  the  leaven-  ; 

ing  sliould  be  downward — that  those  who  have  enjoyed  advantages  social,  educational,  finan-  ; 

cial,  or  official,  should  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  aiding  them  ' 

to  comprehend  true  principles  and  assisting  them  to  rise  to  a  piano  where  they  may  co-operate 
with  the  best  elements  of  the  community,  eventually  joining  that  element  themselves  and  work- 
ing as  part  of  it  toward  a  vigorous  reform  of  municipal  conditions.  He  has  done  some  very 
practical  work  as  President  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing.  He  was  for  several  years  President  of  the  Reform  Club.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Democracy  in  1801,  and  prominently  identified  with  the 
Citizens'  Union  movement.  New  Vork  City,  in  the  fall  of  1897.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  for  Comptroller  of  Greater  New  York  and  received  a  total  vote  of  113,881.  On 
numerous  occasions  he  has  delivered  public  addresses,  and  his  utterances  on  all  subjects  evince  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  affairs  in  general  and  an  intellectual  grasp  of  their  bearings  and 
latent  possibilities  reaching  in  every  direction.     His  fine  scholarship,  extended  legal  experience, 
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high  official  training  and  broad  and  varied  responsibilities  in  the  past,  combine  to  render  him  a 
powerful  factor  in  any  movement  for  the  public  weal,  and  insure  him  universal  respect  and 
esteem.  Tlio  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Fairchild  in  ISSS  by 
Columbian  University  (Washington),  and  by  Harvard  University. 


■    ...  J.  B.   LIPPINGOTT. 

Joshua  Ballingek  Lippixcott,  familiarly  known  to  the  world  as  J.  B.  Lippincott,  the 
publisher,  of  Philadelphia,  camo  from  Richard — the  progenitor  of  all  the  Lippiucotts  in 
America — through  Restore,  son  of  Richard,  and  James,  son  of  Restore,  and  Jonathan,  son  of 
James,  and  Levi,  son  of  Jonathan,  and  Jacob,  son  of  Levi;  Joshua  Ballinger  being  the  only 
son  of  Jacob.  His  mother's  name  was  Sarah  Ballinger,  and  the  Ballingers — mainly  of  New 
Jersey — have  long  been  noted  and  are  still  remarkable  alike  for  their  retiring  modesty  and  their 
quiet  industry.  Both  of  his  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  most  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  for  several  generations.  Of  the  four  surviving  sons  of  the  original  Richard, 
three  were  especially  noted  for  their  religious  tendencies,  relationships,  and  usefulness.  Restore, 
the  ancestor  of  J.  B.  liippincott  in  the  second  American  generation,  was  particularly  noted  for 
his  "firmness  in  every  fortune,"  for  an  unusual  business-like  integrity,  and  as  a  "public-spirited 
citizen."  They  were  all  upright  and  diligent  men,  but  there  is  marked  here  a  distinction  of 
character  which  found  a  singular  reassertion  in  the  career  of  J.  B.  Lippincott,  founder  and 
organizer  of  the  Philadelphia  publishing  house  and  company  still  hearing  his  name.  Joshua 
Ballinger  Lippincott  was  born  in  Juliustown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  March  18,  1S13. 
Little  is  known  of  his  childhood  and  early  life.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  it  was  never  his 
habit  to  talk  much  about  himself.  With  such  advantages  of  early  schooling  as  he  had  been 
able  to  gather,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  at  about  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  secured  a  position  in  the  store  of  a  bookseller  named  Clarke,  and  so  began  to  try  his 
own  hands  at  the  work  of  earning  a  living  and  making  his  way  in  the  world.  After  he  had 
been  with  Jlr.  Clarke  about  four  years  the  latter  failed,  and  his  business  was  purchased  by  his 
creditors.  So  industriously  had  he  applied  himself  in  those  years,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered 
all  tho  details  of  the  bookmaker's  and  bookseller's  calling,  that  at  this  juncture — at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years— and  at  the  request  of  his  former  employer's  assignees,  Mr.  Lippincott  took 
sole  charge  of  the  concern.  In  tho  language  of  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
published  at  tho  time  of  his  death,  "ho  remained  in  this  responsible  position  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  tho  parties  in  interest  until  IS.Sil,  when  he  was  enabled  to  begin  business  on 
his  own  account  at  Clarke's  old  stand,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets, 
under  the  title  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co."  Those  were  busy  and  eventful  years.  Ho  was  not 
only  making  himself  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  book  business,  he  was  practising  self- 
control,  learning  the  value  of  money  and  its  uses,  putting  by  his  regular  savings,  measuring 
his  own  knowledge  of  his  calling  and  his  ability  with  other  men,  and  slowly  seeking  to  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  of  tho  position  he  won  in  later  years.  The  period  of  1S30  to  1830-40 
was  not  especially  noteworthy  in  American  literature  and  bookselling,  and  the  facts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  indicate  that  at  the  ago  of  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  Mr.  Lippincott  had 
studied  the  period  and  its  demands.  At  first  the  operations  of  his  house  were  confined  mainly 
to  tho  publication  of  Bibles  and  Prayer-books.  But  the  Lippincott  editions  of  these  standard 
English  publications  were  sufficiently  distinct  in  the  taste  displayed  in  their  manufacture  to 
give  them  notoriety,  and  they  soon  became  famous  and  much  sought  after  by  the  public,  and  so 
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readil)-  found  a  place  iu  the  stock  of  every  enterprising  bookseller.  This  first  specialty  of  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott's  work  is  very  typical  of  his  later  business  career,  for  if  any  one  thing  is  truer  than  an- 
other of  him  it  is  that  it  was  not  luck  or  happy  venture,  but  good  work  and  a  clear  foresight  of 
the  public  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  work  that  brought  him  prosperity.  The  book  business 
in  his  own  name  prospered  as  it  had  under  his  management  of  Mr.  Clarke's  concern.  And 
while  he  was  still  under  thirty  years  of  age,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Philadelphia  book  trade.  In  1844  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Europe.  On  October  10, 
1845,  he  married  Josephine  Craige,  daughter  of  Seth  Craige,  who  was  a  member  of  an  old 
Philadelphia  family  and  a  leading  manufacturer ;  and  from  this  marriage  have  come  Craige 
Lippincott,  Walter  Lippincott,  Jose])hine  Sarah  Lippincott,  wife  of  James  J.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  New  York,  and  J.  Bertram  Lippincott.  The  original  linn  of  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott &  Co.  continued  iu  business  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets  until  IS.H),  by 
which  time  Jlr.  Lippincott  had  built  up  a  handsome  and  prosperous  trade  and  made  a  comfort- 
able fortune  for  himself.  In  the  execution  of  his  cherished  purpose  he,  in  1S49,  bought  out  the 
then  well-known  firm  of  Grigg,  Elliott  &  Co.,  doing  business  at  No.  14  North  Fourth  Street, 
above  JIarket,  which  at  that  time  was  not  only  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  publishing 
house  in  Philadelphia,  but,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  was  said  to  be  the  most  successful  in  America. 
When  Mr.  Lippincott  made  this  purchase  it  required  about  all  the  capital  he  had  so  far  accu- 
mulated, and  many  of  his  friends  and  associates  thought  the  venture  too  daring;  but  succeed- 
ing events  proved  the  clea-.-ness  of  his  foresight  and  gavo  him  the  realization  of  his  coveted 
position.  Iu  1S50  he  formed  the  partnership  of  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  The  various 
departmeuts  of  stationery  articles  were  added  to  the  publishing  and  selling  of  books  and  period- 
icals, and  greater  facilities  for  manufacture  and  more  room  were  needed.  To  meet  this 
demand  Mr.  Lippincott  purchased  and  enlarged  the  building  at  Fourth  and  Commerce  streets 
(to  which  the  new  firm  removed),  and  erected  another  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  Fifth  aod 
Cresson  Streets,  prosperity  iu  all  lines  attending  his  enterprise  and  skill.  The  firm  of  Lippin- 
cott, Grambo  &  Co.  expired  by  limitation  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1S55,  when  Mr.  Grambo 
retired,  and  the  concern  was  recognized  under  the  old  title  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &;  Co.  From 
1S55  to  ISCO  the  increase  in  all  departments  of  the  business  was  as  remarkable  to  the  people  of 
Philadeli'hia  as  it  was  flattering  to  Mr.  Lippincott's  energy  and  ability.  The  range  of  their 
publications  was  constantly  widening,  especially  in  the  lines  of  standard  works;  and  iu  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  printing  and  binding  the  firm  became  noted  for  the  strength  and  elegance  of 
their  productions.  In  that  period  Philadelphia  was  by  distance,  convenience,  time,  and  sympathy 
by  far  the  nearest  large  city  to  the  prosperous  South,  then  the  leading  section  of  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Lippincott  had  gradually  been  building  up  a  profitable  Southern  trade.  Along  in  the  years 
1S5S-59  ho  noticed  that  there  was  an  unusual  Southern  demand  for  books  on  militarj'  and  naval 
tactics,  and  ho  was  quick  to  perceive  that  such  a  cry  for  military  books  meant  war  in  the  near 
future.  So  clear  was  this  conviction  that,  in  making  the  first  purchase  of  the  right  to  publish 
Prescott's  historical  works,  ^Ir.  Lippincott  insisted  that  in  case  of  a  civil  war  the  liberal  terms  of 
his  contract  should  be  modified.  At  first  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Prcscott  strenuously  opposed 
this  feature  of  the  contract,  but  in  the  end  such  an  understanding  was  arrived  at.  Previous  to 
this  period  the  firm  had  been  intrusted  with  the  publication  of  some  important  government  books, 
notable  among  these  being  Schoolcraft's  "History  of  tho  Indian  Tribes,"  in  six  folio  volumes, 
the  cost  of  which  was  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  ISoj  appeared  the  first  edition 
of  "Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World."  Scarcely  was  this  work  well  before 
the  public  when  Mr.  Lippincott  despatched  its  able  editor,  armed  with  sufficient  funds,  for  a 
two  years'  sojourn  in  Oriental  countries,  the  object  being  tho  construction  of  a  biographical 
dictionary  that  should  be  a  fit  companion  to  tho  "Gazetteer,"  the  result  in  duo  time  being 
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"Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  ilythology,''  a  iiomleroua  royal  octavo 
volume  of  over  two  thousand  three  hundred  pages.  Xot  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  thoughout 
the  country  American  bookmaking  and  bookselling  received  an  impetus  and  an  elevation  by 
tlio  appearance  of  these  volumes.  As  early  as  ISOO  ilr.  Lippincott  saw  that  the  rapid  increa.se 
of  his  business  would  make  it  necessary  to  provide  still  larger  quarters  for  its  accommodation, 
and  with  this  in  view  he  i^urchased  the  lot  of.  ground  running  from  the  north  side  of  Market 
Street  to  Filbert  Street,  above  Seventh,  and  in  ISOl-Oii,  two  of  the  darkest  years  in  our  coun- 
try's history  financially  and  otherwise,  he  built  the  commodious  store  in  which  the  business  is 
still  carried  on.  In  August,  1805,  Mr.  Lippincott  made  his  second  visit  to  Europe,  this  time 
taking  his  wife  and  all  his  children  with  him,  making  the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  and  being 
absent  from  homo  just  one  year.  In  lSr,8  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  was  changed, 
several  of  the  members  dropping  out  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  partnership  and  others 
being  added,  but  there  was  never  any  break  in  the  steadily  prosperous  business  of  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott &  Co.  In  ISTl  the  large  fireproof  manufacturing  department,  fronting  on  Filbert  Street 
and  meeting  the  Market  Street  store  midway  between  .Market  and  Filbert,  was  erected.  This 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  completest  bookmaking  concerns  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  generation  from  1855  to  ISSG  the  literary  ground  covered  by  this  firm  included  dic- 
tionaries and  works  of  reference,  medical  and  scientific  works,  educational  and  law  publica- 
tions, Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  history  and  biography,  religious  and  juvenile  works,  and  many 
lines  of  fiction  and  poetry.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  ISGl,  Mr.  Lippincott's  trade 
with  the  South  fell  off:  enormously,  entailing  heavy  losses  on  the  house,  but  his  courage  and  his 
private  fortune  carried  them  through;  and  from  that  period  tho  firm  gave  special  attention  to 
the  trade  of  the  North  and  West,  which  soon  grew  to  many  times  tho  proportions  of  tlie  South- 
ern trade  in  its  best  days.  In  1SC7  Lippincott's  Magazine  was  projected,  and  its  publication 
commenced  in  ISOS.  In  lS7i  Mr.  Lippincott  made  his  third  visit  to  Europe,  going  this  time  to 
Egypt  and  tho  Holy  Land,  and  there  contracting  the  Syrian  fever,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.  Durhig  the  later  period  of  Mr.  Lippincott's  life,  the  standard  publications  issued  by 
his  house  in  the  various  lines  mentioned  were  too  numerous  to  name  or  siimmarizo  in  a  personal 
sketch  of  the  man,  and  to  emphasize  some  of  them  without  naming  them  all  might  seem 
invidious  to  the  persons  whose  works  would  be  omitted.  An  exception,  however,  should  be 
made  in  tho  case  of  the  J.  13.  Lippincott  &  Company's  American  edition  of  "Chambers'  Ency- 
clopedia," which  in  itself  was  a  large  business  undertaking,  their  management  of  the  series  of 
Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  tho  publication  of  "Allibone's  Dictionarj'  of  Authors"  and  of 
Wood's  "United  States  Dispensator}-," — all  of  these  being  works  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
importance.  Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Lippincott  established  such  intimate  relations  with  lead- 
ing London  publishing  houses  as  have  made  his  firm  a  favorite  source  of  American  supply  for 
the  best  English  publications.  In  1878  he  made  his  fourth  visit  to  Europe,  going  this  time  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thus  completing  his  travel  in  every  country  of  the  Old  World.  In 
ISCS  Mr.  Lippincott  built  his  residence,  204  South  Nineteenth  Street,  better  kuown  as  Rit- 
teuhouse  Square,  and  there  he  entertained  frequently  and  liberally,  his  guests  being 
alike  representative  of  tho  wealth  and  culture  of  Philadelphia  and  the  country.  In 
1S7C  ho  purchased  the  Rush  family  mansion,  on  Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Nineteenth, 
and  from  new  designs  rebuilt  and  extended  the  mansion,  converting  it  into  the  Aldine 
Hotel.  In  ISS-t  he  purchased  the  old  First  Unitarian  Church  property,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Locust  streets,  and  built  there  a  block  of  stores  and  dwellings 
adapted  to  tho  changed  character  of  this  onco  fashionable  neighborhood.  He  took  great 
interest  in  building,  and  gavo  his  per.sonal  insjiection  to  the  erection  of  all  these  struc- 
tures.     Mr.  Lippincott  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  matters  connected   exclusivel}'    with 
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his  own    personal,  social,  and  business  life.      In  the  language  of  the  obituary  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger : 

"Ho  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  had  closely  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  Philadel- 
phia, often  taking  an  active  part  in  movements  for  the  development  of  its  resources  and  pros- 
perit}'.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Eailroad  Company,  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  on  Livf-s 
and  Granting'  Annuities,  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Sav- 
ings Fund.  His  connection  with  these  institutions  was  not  merely  nominal ;  be  took  an  active 
interest  iu  their  affairs,  his  keen  business  insight  and  practical  experience  ranking  him  a  valu- 
able member.  Mr.  Lippincott  was  also  for  many  years  actively  interested  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  old  Union 
Club,  out  of  which  grew  the  Union  League;  and  ho  was  connected  also  with  the  ^hmicipal 
Reform  Association,  and  other  organizations." 

Ho  was  a  good  talker,  having  an  exceptional  memory  and  great  powers  of  observation ; 
and  his  unusuallj'  wide  experience  of  life  and  men  furnished  him  with  a  store  of  interesting 
anecdotes.  Like  most  men  who  are  able  and  energetic,  he  expected  much  of  others,  and  was 
impatient  of  slowness  and  incapacity,  but  ho  was  very  tender-hearted  to  the  weak  and  helpless, 
and  easil.  roused  to  anger  by  any  act  of  tyranny  or  injustice.  He  took  a  strong  interest  in  the 
Veterinary  Hospital  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  a  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  chapel  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  permanent  record  of  his  generous  acts  toward  that  institu- 
tion. From' about  ISTS  Mr.  Lippincott  relaxed  somewhat  from  his  previous  close  application  to 
business,  no  doubt  with  the  feeling  that  his  establishment  was  in  excellent  hands.  During  the 
years  ISS-i  and  1SS5  the  results  of  more  than  a  generation  of  taxing  industry  and  a  complica- 
tion of  physical  ailments  began  to  indicate  that  the  end  was  not  far  away.  In  all  probability 
he  read  the  signs  clearer  than  his  physicians  or  friends,  and  with  the  forethought  characteristic 
of  his  whole  life  he,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1SS.5,  changed  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.  into  a  stock  company  bearing  his  own  name.  At  first  the  stock  was  held  mainly  by  him- 
self, as  it  is  now  held  mainly  by  his  children.  On  January  5,  1SS6,  the  Philadelphia  news- 
papers announced  the  fact  that  Joshua  B.  Lippincott,  the  well-known  publisher  and  bookseller, 
was  dead,  and  the  best  i)apers  throughout  the  country  gave  appreciative  notices  of  his  life  and 
career.  After  .Mr.  Lippincotfs  death  the  family  were  the  recipients  of  many  earnest  letters  of 
condolence  sent  by  men  and  women  of  wealth,  character,  and  culture  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  were  many  other  tokens  of  respect  of  a  more  public  character,  and  one  of  these 
it  is  proper  to  mention  here.  On  January  7,  ISSC,  a  meeting  of  publishers,  booksellers,  and 
others  engaged  in  collateral  branches  of  the  trade  in  Philadelphia  was  held  and  the  following 
resolution  or  minute  was  earnestly  adopted  and  a  copy  of  the  same  forwarded  to  the  family. 
The  resolution  says: 

"In  the  death  of  Joshua  B.  Lippincott  Philadelphia  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her  best 
known  and  most  active  citizens,  and  the  book  trade  her  foremost  and  ablest  member,  one  to 
■whose  energy,  decision  of  character,  and  foresight  is  due  the  building  up  of  the  great  house 
which  has  aided  in  making  Philadelphia  known  and  respected,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
also  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  As  a  business  man  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  house 
which  bears  his  name  upon  the  broad  principles  of  connuerical  honor  and  personal  integrity,  and 
did  much  to  make  the  name  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant  respected  and  trusted.  As  a  citizen  ho 
was  enterprising  and  public-spirited,  and  as  a  wise  and  safe  counsellor  he  did  much  to  promote 
many  of  the  great  enterprises  in  which  our  city  is  so  deeply  interested.  Straightforward  in  all 
his  dealings,  frank  and  courteous  in  his  manner  to  all,  he  ever  held  to  the  high  principle  that  a 
merchant's  word  should  be  as  good  as  his  bond.     His  name  will  be  one  of  the  memories  of  the 
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book  trade  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  house  which  he  founded  and  which  bears  his  name 
his  lasting  monument." 

At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  that  all  the  book-stores  of  the  city  should  bo 
closed  during  the  hour  of  the  funeral,  which  took  place  January  S,  1SS6,  from  his  residence  on 
West  Eittenhouse  Square,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  persons,  repre- 
senting not  only  the  book  trade,  but  the  commercial  and  professional  interests  of  the  city.  The 
interment  was  at  Laurel  Hill. 


MORTON    McMICHAEL. 

For  over  fifty  years  actively  employed  in  journalism,  most  conspicuously  as  the  proprietor 
and  conductor  of  the  i\'or//(  American  and  the  Lhiiied  Stales  Gazette — which  he  consolidated 
and  which  is  now  the  oldest  daily  journal  in  the  country — an  orator  of  power,  a  politician  of 
the  highest  type,  a  statesman,  a  leader  in  the  social  life  of  Philadelphia  and  in  the  public  afTairs 
of  the  municipality,  commonwealth,  and  nation,  ]\Iorton  McMichael  perhaps  impressed  himself 
more  thoroughly  upon  the  community  and  exercised  a  greater  measure  of  and  more  varied 
strength  than  any  man  of  his  time,  llis  career  was  an  exceptional  one  as  regarded  its  length, 
activity,  the  multifarious  nature  of  its  achievements,  and  its  success.  Morton  McMichael  was 
born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  October  2,  1S07,  and  his  early  education  was  acquired  in  his 
native  place,  but  the  family  removing  to  Philadelphia  when  ho  was  quite  young,  he  completed 
his  course  of  studies  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho  then  read  law  with  the  distin- 
guished David  Paul  Brown,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
ago.  Very  little  of  his  attention,  however,  was  to  bo  devoted  to  the  legal  profession,  for  he 
had  already  discovered  his  literary  and  journalistic  taste  and  ability,  and  nearly  all  the  strength 
of  his  young  manhood  and  vigorous  intellect  naturally  flowed  in  those  channels.  As  early  as 
1826  he  succeeded  T.  Cottrell  Clarke  as  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  journal  which 
had  been  established  five  years  before  as  an  outgrowth  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  Pennsylvctnia 
Gazette,  which  was  originated  in  3  728.  He  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  new  Saturday 
Courier  in  18.31,  and  in  183C,  as.sociated  with  Louis  A.  Godey  and  Joseph  C.  Xeal,  began  the 
publication  of  the  Saturday  Kews.  In  18-1-1  he  and  Keal  were  the  editors  of  the  Saturday 
Gazette,  commonly  called  Xeal's  Saturday  Gazette.  On  January  1,  1847,  ho  became  associated 
with  George  R.  Graham,  under  the  firm  name  of  Graham  &  JIcMichael,  as  proprietors  of  the 
North  American,  first  issued  under  that  name  on  March  20,  1831),  but  which  had  in  a  few 
months  absorbed  the  Daily  Advertiser,  on  the  lineal  descent  of  which  journal  the  North 
American  very  justly  bases  its  claim  of  seniority  over  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States.  The  Commercial  Heredd  and  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  had  also  passed  from  individual 
existence  to  give  strength  to  the  new  aspirant  for  public  favor,  which  soon  became  prosperous 
and  powerful.  Before  the  first  year  of  Mr.  McMichaePs  joint  ownership  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can had  expired,  the  paper  was  furtiier  advanced  in  value  and  influence  by  its  absorption  of  the 
United  Slates  Gazette,  quite  a  phenomenal  measure  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  two  journals  were  of  like  character  and  standing,  both  prosperous,  both  advocating  the 
doctrines  of  tho  Whigs  and  tho  policy  of  protection,  both  giving  great  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  city  and  State,  and  both  much  the  same  in  general  tone 
and  class  of  patronage.  From  these  very  facts,  however,  it  was  evident  to  Mr.  McMichael  that 
neither  journal  could  reasonably  hope  for  much  increase  in  prosperity  whilo  the  other  existed, 
and  it  was  tho  recognition  of  this  situation  which  led  him  to  suggest  the  consolidation.     Dr 
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Robert  M.  Bird,  who  had  formerly  been  identified  with  the  press  of  the  city,  but  then  living  in 
retiremeut  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  furnished  a  portion  of  tlie  capital,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  firm  of  Graham  &  ]\Ic:\Iichael,  in  August,  1S48,  became  a  partner  with  IMorton  :McMichael, 
under  the  firm  name  of  JlcMichael  &  Bird.  The  North  American  had  been  published  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets,  but  after  the  consolidation  the  publication 
ofiSce  was  located  at  No.  132  S.  Third  Street,. from  whence  it  was  removed  in  18TS  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets.  Mr.  McJIichael,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Bird  in 
18oi,  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  property,  and  he  exercised  active  personal  supervision  over 
its  editorial  and  business  departments  until  a  few  years  prior  to  his  death  in  1870,  when  he 
withdrew  from  the  more  onerous  line  of  duties,  being  succeeded  in  the  editorial  department  by 
his  son,  Clayton  McMichael,  who  soon  showed  that  he  had  inherited  journalistic  acumen,  while 
another  son,  AValter  McI\Iichael,  became  general  business  manager.  Mr.  ]\IcMichael,  during  his 
long  ownership  of  the  Nortlt  American,  advanced  its  influence  and  value  by  methods  which 
were  usually  conservative,  even  slow,  but  sure  and  solid.  It  has  been  prized  as  a  commercial 
paper,  and  its  circulation  has  been  largely  among  business  men,  though  it  has  also  been  a 
favorite  family  journal,  because  of  the  purity  of  its  tone.  Its  weekly  and  tri-weekly  editions 
have  had  a  good  country  circulation.  It  became  Republican  in  politics,  by  a  natural  progres- 
sion from  its  advocacy  of  the  Whig  party,  but  it  has  at  times  independently  dissented  from  the 
prescribed  political  creed.  It  is,  and  has  ever  been,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  protection  of 
American  industries,  and  i.i  considered  the  especial  exponent  of  the  views  of  Philadelphia  manu- 
facturers. Col.  John  W .  Forney,  speaking  of  Mr.  McMichael  as  a  journalist,  in  a  memorial 
address  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  drew  the  following  characteriza- 
tion: 

"His  newspaper  was  characteristically  clean,  pure,  elevated,  impersonal.  He  never  wrote 
or  talked  about  himself;  never  spoke  of  an  adversary  by  name  unless  he  had  cause  to  praise 
him;  and  never  stained  his  pages  by  printing  scandal.  .  .  .  I  know  there  are  those  who  sneer  at 
what  the}-  call  the  ultra  decorum  of  such  an  example;  men  who  think  that  our  fast  age  requires 
fierce,  fast  writing,  and  that  modern  progress  means  modern  pruriency.  So  much  do  I  differ 
from  them  that  I  feel  I  may  refer  them  to  themselves  to  disprove  their  own  argument — in  a 
word,  to  tlio  extraordinary  improvement  of  tlie  newspapers  of  all  countries  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Take  the  Philadelphia  papers  of  to-day  and  place  them  side  by  side  with 
the  Philadelphia  papers  of  forty  years  ago,  even  with  the  journals  when  Morton  JIcMichael 
began  to  write  for  Atkinson  &  Alexander's  daily  Chronicle,  and  the  difference  is  even  more 
marked  than  it  is  between  the  old  Conestoga  wagon  and  the  modern  steam-engine.  For  this 
unspeakable  chajige  in  journalism,  so  productive  of  sweeter  manners  and  better  laws,  we  are 
more  indebted  to  Morton  Mc^Michael  than  to  any  other  contemporary  character.  But,  because 
he  was  a  gentleman,  proud  of  his  great  profession,  he  was  not  therefore  a  carpet-knight.  jSo 
one  could  strike  deeiier,  quicker,  or  surer,  and  if  he  did  not  use  the  battle-axe  or  the  broadsword, 
he  wielded  lighter  weapons  with  fatal  etTect.  A  conservative  by  birth  and  breeding,  he  kindled 
instantly  at  wrong  or  injustice.     All  his  imimlses  were  chivalric." 

He  had  high  abilities  in  other  than  the  journalistic  sphere,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  there 
that  his  greatest  potentiality  was  exercised  and  his  greatest  iisefulness  exerted.  It  was  the 
strength  and  the  logical  devotion  to  a  natural  sequence  of  progressive  ideas,  always  arguing 
right  before  exjiedicncj'  with  a  courage  that  was  invincible,  which  won  for  his  journal  the 
unqualified  admiration  of  earnest  men,  and  made  his  counsel  sought  for  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  and  Republican  parties.  Such  statesmen  as  AVebster,  Clay,  Clayton,  Lincoln, 
Seward,  Chase,  Blaine,  and  a  host  of  others  were  his  friends  and  correspondents.  They  appre- 
ciated his  intimate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  great  protectional  party  of  the 
country,  and  his  broad  though  conservative  views,  and  they  valued  his  advice  accordingly. 
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While  he  had  a  potential  voice  in  natioual  and  state  affairs,  lie  was  uone  the  less  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  Pliiladelpliia,  for  which  ho  had  a  deep  and  abiding  love  and  a  sublime  faith 
in  its  future.  During  his  whole  half-century  of  journalistic  duty  it  is  doubtful  if  ho  ever 
missed  an  opportunity  of  advocating,  progressive  measures,  and  securing  advantages  to  the 
municipality,  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  No  one  contributed  more  than  ho  to  the  carry- 
ing forAvard  of -such  great  projects  as  instituting  and  improving  the  public-school  system,  con- 
solidating "the  city,  creating  Fairmount  Park  as  a  perpetual  glory  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  score 
of  other  measures  of  almost  equal  imijortanco.  He  was  pro-eminent  among  that  class  of  pro- 
digious workers  who  seek  no  pay,  and  indeed  can  be  accorded  none  adequate  for  their  splendid 
services  unless  they  find  it  in  an  approving  conscience  and  the  love  and  respect  of  mankind. 
He  never  sought  public  place,  and  the  few  ofBces  to  which  he  was  elected,  though  some  of  them 
were  positions  of  marked  honor,  were  not  commensurate  with  his  deserts.  While  still  a  j'oung 
man  ho  served  some  years  as  an  Alderman  of  the  city;  he  was  High  Sheriff  from  IS-io  to  lS-16 
and  exhibited  fitness  for  the  office  and  high  courage  in  suppressing  the  fierce  auti-Catholio  riots 
of  18-14;  he  was  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  from  ISOC  to  ISCO,  and  in  ISCT,  upon  the  organization 
of  the  Park  Commission,  was  chosen  President  of  that  body,  a  position  which  he  held  up  to  his 
death.  InlS73hewas  appointed  a  delegate-at-largo  to  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  William  M.  j\leredith.  Prominent 
as  Mr.  McMichael  was  as  a  journalist,  he  was  almost  as  widely  and  as  popularly  known  as  an 
orator,  and- he  exercised  this  gift  chiefly  as  he  did  his  ready  jien,  in  the  capacity  of  an  exalted 
and  exalting  public  servant.  He  gave  powerful  voice  to  his  positive  opinions  on  public  matters, 
but  with  the  same  courtesy  which  characterized  his  editorial  writings,  so  that  it  happened  he 
was  nearly  always  on  good  terms  personally  even  with  his  most  pronounced  political  antago- 
nists. One  who  knew  him  says  that  as  an  orator  ho  was  certainly  unsurpassed.  His  "speeches 
on  all  subjects  were  characteristically  fresh  and  chaste.  Prepared  or  unprepared,  tliey  were 
always  finished  models.  Whether  spoken  from  tlio  hustings,  or  tlio  public  hall,  or  in  tlie  pri- 
vate salon,  or  in  a  religious  temple,  they  wero  fascinating  and  delightful  productions,  and,  not 
infrequ(^ntly,  as  impressional  and  contagious  as  they  were  scholarlike  and  coi'rcct.  He  was 
always  original,  classic,  and  magnetic.  His  speech  at  the  Chinese  Museum  during  tlie  Irish 
famine  was  a  marvel  of  electric  eloquence.  The  great  audience  was  literally  carried  away  by 
the  fervor,  the  force,  and  the  beauty  of  the  afipeal.  Not  less  memorable  was  his  splendid 
defiance  of  the  mob  in  1S3S,  when  they  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans, 
in  charge  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  Thirteenth  Street  above  Callowhill,  the  day  after  the 
destruction  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  on  Sixth  Street.  His  display  of  courage  brought  to  his  assis- 
tance the  strong  men  whoso  efi;orts  prevented  the  second  sacrifice.  In  an  agricultural  address 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  2Gth  of  October,  lSo5,  his  oratory  was  so  irresistible  that  Robert  Win- 
throp  and  Edward  Everett,  and  other  statesmen  of  the  period  who  wero  present,  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  of  spontaneous  amazement  and  delight."  But  it  was  perhaps  during  the  portentous 
years  preceding  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  pending  tlie  issue  of  that  great  convulsion,  that 
his  voice  reached  its  most  exalted  and  stirring  strength.  Ho  was  unceasing  in  his  appeal  for 
the  Union,  and  in  the  darkest  hour  the  manifestations  of  bis  sublime  faith  and  courage  inspired 
many  weaker  hearts  with  hope,  and  wero  the  means  of  strengthening  the  sinews  of  those  who 
fought  and  labored  for  the  cause.  It  was  characteristic  of  i\Ir.  j\Ic!Michael  that  when  the  final 
triumph  of  right  had  been  won,  he  should  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  urging  clemency 
for  the  defeated,  and  contribute  as  greatly  to  that  end  with  tongue  and  pen  as  he  had  to  the 
defeat  itself.  Mr.  McI\Iichael  was  a  very  popular  president  of  public  assemblages,  rendered  so 
alike  by  his  tact  in  controUing  such  bodies,  and  his  powers  of  oratory.  Probably  his  best  speech 
ujxjn  such  an  occasion  was  upon  the  Fourth  of  July,  1S73,  as  President  of  the  Park  Commis- 
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eion,  making  a  formal  transfer  of  ground  to  tho  United  States  Centennial  Commission,  or  per- 
haps his  oration  on  the  presentation  of  the  John  Welsh  endowment  to  his  Alma  Mater,  tho 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  These  were  literally  productions  of  the  highest  order,  thoughtful, 
chaste,  brilliant.  In  the  social  life  of  Philadelphia  he  was  a  conspicuous  character.  It  was 
the  long,  varied,  public  career  of  tlie  man,  together  with  what  all  recognized  as  genuine  kindH- 
ness  and  unselfishness  in  a  strong  character,  garnished  with  the  so-called  little  graces  th;it  com- 
bined to  make  Mr.  Mcilichael  in  some  sense  an  idol  of  the  people.  His  death  occurred  January 
8,  1879,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  At  a  meeting  held  to  express  the  sense  of  tho  public  loss, 
and  presided  over  by  the  Mayor,  one  of  the  speakers  said : 

"Not  only  is  the  great  citizen  dead,  Mr.  President,  but  the  happy  philosopher.  When  I 
saw  him  last  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  Xew  Year.  Death  was  on  his  face,  but  life  was  in  his 
heart.  He  suffered  but  he  smiled.  He  even  told  mo  a  story,  and  welcomed  others,  and  shook 
me  by  tho  hand.  I  could  almost  hear  him  saj'  with  the  illustrious  French  orator  '  To-day  I  shall 
die.  Envelop  mo  in  perfumes,  crown  mo  with  flowers;  surround  me  with  music,  so  that  I  may 
deliver  myself  peaceably  to  sleep. '  He  lived  less  than  a  week  after  this,  and  he  passed  to  his 
final  compt  in  tho  midst  of  the  sighs  of  a  people  that  he  loved  wisely  and  not  too  well.  I  dwell 
upon  his  fate,  sir,  with  a  certain  satisfaction.  He  is  the  only  human  being  I  ever  envied.  I 
envied  liini  his  genial  nature,,  his  contagious  wit,  his  electric  eloquence,  the  fervor  of  his  poetry 
and  charm  of  his  conversation,  the  delicious  sympathy  of  his  society,  the  admiration  he  excited 
in  others,  and  his  superb  composure  under  disaster." 

lu  Fairmount  Park,  which  Mr.  McMichael  did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  person  to 
create,  there  is  a  simple  but  substantial  monument  to  his  memory,  erected  by  his  fellow - 
citizens  and  inscribed  with  an  epitome  of  the  public  estimate  of  the  man :  "  An  honored  and 
beloved  citizen  of  Philadelphia." 


JEROME   AA^HEELOCK. 

Jerome  Wheelock,  an  American  inventor  of  international  reputation,  and  founder  of  the 
great  engine-manufacturing  corporation  known  as  the  Wheelock  Engine  Company,  of  Wor- 
cester, is  a  native  of  Grafton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and  was  born  on  June  20,  lS3i. 
Of  the  seventh  generation  of  his  family  in  America,  he  descends  from  Ralph  Wheelock,  born 
in  ICOO,  who  came  hither  from  Shropshire,  Wales,  and  after  a  brief  residence  at  Dedham 
in  tho  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  removed  to  the  town  of  Medfield,  where  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Samuel,  the  third  of  the  four  sous  of  Ralph,  settled  at 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  and  his  son,  also  named  Samuel,  born  in  1000,  became  a  resident  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  the  same  colony,  in  ITOO.  Paul,  son  of  the  latter,  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  in 
1727;  and  his  son,  Paul,  was  born  in  tho  same  place,  in  1750.  These  two  last-named  ances- 
tors were  farmers  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  where  Daniel  SVheelock,  son  of  Paul  Wheelock,  Jr.,  and 
father  of  Jerome  Wheelock,  tho  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  was  born  on  November  7, 
1799.  In  his  twenty-second  year  Daniel  Wheelock  married  Susannah  Pratt  Prentice,  daughter 
of  Henry  Prentice,  of  Weathersfield,  Yt.  While  still  a  young  man  he  removed  from 
Millbury  to  Grafton,  Mass.,  and  there  followed  the  trade  of  stone-cutter,  and  was  also  engaged 
successfully  in  business  as  a  building-mover  and  general  contractor.  Jerome  Wheelock  is  the 
fourth  of  a  family  of  six  children  whoso  names  are  given  in  Pierce's  "History  of  Grafton."  He 
attended  the  public  schools  in  his  native  pl.ice  until  the  ago  of  fifteen,  and  received  a  substantial 
grounding  in  tho  English  branches  commonly  taught — in  fact,  a  good  education  for  tho  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life  and  one  which  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  many  others  reared  in  New  England, 
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has  proven  amply  sufficient  to  start  its  possessor  on  the  road  to  success.  It  is  not  clear  from  an 
inspection  of  his  genealogical  tree  how  Jerome  Wheelock  came  to  have  a  taste  for  meclianics 
rather  than  for  farming,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  early  lost  interest  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
agriculture  and  developed  a  marked  mechanical  aptitude.  When  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
having  exhausted  the  local  possibilities  in  the  way  of  schooling,  he  left  home  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  At  this  juncture  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  character  and  considerable  prominence — the  Hon.  Abraham  M.  Bigelow,  who 
appears  to  have  discerned  the  budding  genius  of  the  determined  boy  and  to  have  placed  it 
within  his  power  to  advance  along  congenial  lines  by  exerting  his  influence  to  secure  for  him 
suitable  employment.  This  was  found  in  the  famous  Taunton  Locomotive  Works,  where  as  an 
apprentice  the  promising  young  Grafton  lad  spent  the  ensuing  three  years,  mastering  the  trade 
of  machinist  under  conditions  which  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed.  The  steam-engine 
possessed  a  fascinating  interest  for  him,  and  he  made  it  his  special  study.  He  was  but  twenty 
years  old  when  his  time  expired;  and  with  a  recommendation  in  his  pocket,  setting  forth  that 
he  was  a  "good  mechanic,  steady,  honest,  and  of  industrious  habits,"  he  commenced  to  apply 
the  acquirements  of  apprenticeship.  In  185S,  after  three  years'  woi-k  in  various  places  as  a 
journeyman,  he  settled  permanently  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  Here  he  secured  a  lucrative  and 
responsible  position  as  engineer  of  the  Washburn  Iron  Works.  While  thus  employed  ho 
invented  the  sectional  ring  piston  packing,  which  he  patented  in  lS6i,  and  which  is  now  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  Wheelock  Steam  Cylinder  Packing.  Simple,  economical,  and  durable,  and 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  engines  and  every  variety  of  service,  this  packing  came  speedily  into  gen- 
eral use,  and  to  such  an  extent  grew  the  demand  that  in  1SG5  Mr.  Wheelock  began  its  manufacture 
on  an  extensive  scale,  quitting  the  service  of  the  Washburn  Iron  Works  and  forming  a  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wheeler.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Wheeler  died,  and,  assuming  his 
interest,  Mr.  Wheelock  continued  the  business  alone.  In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
packing  he  was  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  repairing  engines,  and  in  this  latter  work 
found  further  opportunities  for  studying  along  his  favorite  lines  and  for  making  experiments 
and  instituting  tests,  having  in  view  the  development  of  a  perfect  mechanism.  In  ISGO  ho 
established  his  plant  at  shops  in  Union  Street,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  built  an  engine 
which  embodied  the  several  important  improvements  ho  had  devised.  Constant  experiment  and 
incessant  labor  improved  on  this  construction  very  materially;  and  in  ISTo  he  introduced  to 
public  notice,  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  in  New  York  City,  a  four-valved  engine,  which, 
after  thorough  and  exhaustive  tests  in  competition  with  the  most  pronjinent  first-class  engines 
of  the  country,  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  Progress — the  high  honor  especially  reserved  for 
the  "machine,  product,  or  process,  which  shall  be  adjudged  so  important  as  to  make  a  decided 
advance  and  great  improvement,  and  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  a  discovery  or  invention  of 
the  first  order  of  importance."  In  this  engine,  known  as  the  Wheelock  Improved  Variable  Cut- 
off Engine,  he  employed  a  rotary,  tapered  valve,  susi)endcd  on  hardened  steel  spindles — then  a 
new  type,  but  since  extensively  known  and  used.  Other  improvements  were  added,  and  a  still 
more  perfect  engine,  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  won  a  medal  and  testimonials  of  the  highest  commendation  from  the  judges  and  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture;  the  latter,  Jfajor  Burnet  Landreth,  stating  over  his 
signature  that  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  horse-power  Wheelock  engine  employed  in  driv- 
ing the  shafting  located  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  "did  its  work  admirably  .  .  .  was  admired 
byall  visitors,  during  the  six  months  of  operation,  .  .  .  the  engine  ever  being  in  perfect  order." 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  powerful  and  efficient  engine  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wheelock "s 
son,  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age.  Stimulated  by  success  he  continued  his  experiments  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  among  additional  improvements  which  he  invented  were  "  feed-water  heat- 
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ers,"  "condensers,"  and  otlier  attachments,  whicli  simplified  the  working  and  increased  the 
elSciency  of  the  main  construction.  In  ISTS,  at  tlie  Exijosition  Uuiversello  of  Paris,  the  auto- 
matic cut-oft'  engine  exhibited  by  Jlr.  VVheelock  attracted  and  deservedly  received  marked 
attention.  It  furnished  power  to  operate  the  machinery  in  the  department  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  sections  of  Sweden  and  Xorwa}'.  The  simplicity  and  economy  of  this  engine  and  its 
excellent  performance  secured  fur  it  tho  distinguished  honor  of  '"a  grand  prize,"  after  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  examination  by  the  International  Jury.  A  leading  French  paper  referred  to  it 
as  "ono  of  the  marvels  of  the  American  display,  .  .  .  one  of  the  giants  of  the  exhibition."  "The 
engine  is  a  monument  to  American  brain,  and  tho  jury,  when  they  made  the  award,  recognized 
the  ingenuity  of  a  mechanical  masterpiece."  The  late  Col.  John  VV.  Forney,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  the  Philadelphia  Press  descriptive  of  the  exposition,  closes  a  highly  eulogistic  reference 
to  the  Wheelock  engine  by  pleasantly  alluding  to  the  distinguished  invoulor  and  his  son  as 
follows:  "A  lad  of  sixteen  was  the  solo  master  of  this  exquisite  thing,  so  delicate  and  powerful, 
so  graceful  and  strong.  The  inventor  has  gone  home  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  leaving  liis  litilo  son 
and  namesake,  Jeromo  Wheelock,  to  superintend  the  whole  engine.  The  boy  had  a  check  apron 
on  over  iiis  ordinary  clothes  and  rough  shoes,  and  I  said  as  I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  looked 
into  his  bright,  laughing  eyes:  'Vour  father  has  given  you  a  prouder  name  and  a  richer  herit- 
age than  any  king  in  Europe  could  give  to  his  son.'"  Tho  "Grand  Prize  "  awarded  to  Mr. 
Wheelock  at  this  Exposition  was  tho  only  one  accorded  to  an  engine,  and  was  one  of  eight 
awarded  to  exhibitors  from  tho  United  Stales.  This  Grand  Prize,  be  it  remembered,  was  won 
in  competition  with  all  tho  most  prominent  builders  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America,  moro 
than  three  hundred  engines  being  entered.  In  tho  words  of  an  editorial  on  the  victory  of  tho 
Wheelock  engine  published  at  the  time  in  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Report :  "This  was  clearly 
a  case  where  honest  mechanical  skill  was  pitted  against  national  pride,  favoritism,  strong  finan- 
cial backing,  and  other  potent  influences;  but  scrupulous  judicial  fairness  prevailed  and  honest 
merit  was  fairly  recognized.  At  one  or  the  other  of  these  trials  every  prominent  automatic  cut- 
off engine  of  this  country  or  Europo  was  entered  for  the  test,  and  in  each  case  the  Wheelock 
engine  carried  off  tho  honors.  The  exhibits  referred  to  were  not  what  might  bo  termed  fancy 
shows;  but  the  engines  were  submitted  to  every  practical  test  that  skilled  engineers  and  experts 
could  devise,  aided  by  the  most  perfect  appliances.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Wheelock 
engine  is  recognized  by  tho  highest  mechanical  authority  in  this  country  and  Europe  as  the 
most  economical  and  perfect  engine  now  made,  and  the  honor  belongs  to  an  American  mechanic 
who  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  his  ingenuity  and  brilliant  mechanical  achievements."  Of 
perfect  automatic  action  and  the  simplest  construction,  the  Wheelock  engine  challenged  tho 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  was  admitted  to  approach  moro  nearly  than  any  other  the  line  of 
theoretical  mechanical  perfection.  While  other  engines  could  not  be  operated  except  by  the 
highest  mechanical  skill,  and  were  of  such  construction  that  frequent  repairs  were  necessary, 
"the  Wheelock"  was  found  to  require  no  greater  skill  than  possessed  by  the  ordinary  fireman 
and  to  entail  no  expense  for  repairs  in  years  of  steadj-  operation.  Jlost  remarkable  of  all,  per- 
haps, it  was  shown  that  the  engine  could  bo  successfully  operated  for  a  great  length  of  time 
with  three  of  its  valves  stopped.  In  fact,  at  tho  Paris  Exposition  of  18TS,  all  that  pertained  to 
these  valves  was  removed  and  placed  on  the  floor  before  tho  jury,  while  tho  engine  was  continued 
in  motion — an  advantage  of  great  importance  should  repairs  be  needed.  In  tho  able  technical 
work  of  Tholhausen  on  the  steam  engines  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  ISTS,  four  pages  of  letter- 
press and  diagrams  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  Mr.  Wheelock's  famous  invention.  Fol- 
lowing upon  his  distinguished  European  success  came  an  American  honor  scarcely  less  gratify- 
ing to  Mr.  Wheelock,  when  his  engine,  in  competition  with  the  first  engines  of  America  and  in 
most  exhaustive  tests  which  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  won  the  highest  prize  awarded  at  tho 
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First  International  Millers'  Exposition,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  ISSO.  This  prize  was  five  Imndred 
dollars  in  golil ;  but  in  deference  to  Mr.  Wheelock's  wishes  the  reward  was  changed  to  a  gold 
medal  of  equal  intrinsic  value,  which,  as  evidence  of  his  notable  victory  and  also  as  an  exquisite 
work  of  art,  is  one  of  Mr.  Wheelock's  most  cherished  possessions.  All  the  matter  relating  to 
the  engine  tests  at  this  Exposition  was  submitted  to  Prof.  Eobert  CTrimshaw  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities,  who  called  to  his  aid  several  gentlemen  of  high  engineer- 
ing standing  and  celebrity.  Together  they  carefully  and  impartially  studied  the  printed  report 
of  the  experts  concerned  in  the  tests,  and  after  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  decreed 
the  award  to  the  Wheelock  engine,  thus  placing  it  at  the  head.  At  the  Ninth  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition, held  in  Cincinnati,  in  ISSl,  Mr.  Wheelock  exhibited  an  improved  form  of  his  engine. 
It  was  emjjloyed  to  furnish  power  for  the  main  shafting  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  was  thus  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  critical  experts.  In  the  report  of  the  jurors  it  was 
declared  that  "its  performance  has  been  faultless,"  and  the  highest  honor,  a  gold  medal  and 
accompanying  money  prize,  was  recommended  and  awarded.  At  the  Fourteenth  Exhibition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Jlechanic  Association  held  in  Boston,  in  18S1,  the  beautiful  and 
highly  finished  engine  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wheelock  was  employed  to  operate  the  shafting  and 
general  machinery.  "For  its  undoubted  excellence  as  an  engine,  its  fine  workmanship,  and 
unexceptional  performance  of  duty,  we  are  happy,"  declared  the  board  of  jurors  in  their  report, 
"to  award  it  a  Gold  Medal."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  engine  was  chosen  from  among  all 
submitted,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Association  to  become  a  jiermanent  fixture  in  the  Exhi- 
bition building.  President  Slack,  in  his  closing  address,  declared  that  its  superb  working 
"stamps  the  machine  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  employed  by  the  Association,  and  worthy  the 
Gold  Medal  which  has  been  bestowed  for  its  construction."  So  far  from  sleeping  upon  his  lau- 
rels Mr.  Wheelock  studied  and  wrought  incessantly  to  improve  upon  his  inventions.  His  plant 
was  greatly  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  wliich,  up  to  ISS-t,  embraced  orders 
for  many  engines  of  five  hundred  hoi-se-powor,  and,  subsequently,  for  ma.ssive  constructions  of 
one  thousand  horse-power.  For  several  years  after  the  successes  last  mentioned  he  gave  much 
thought  to  the  development  of  a  new  system  of  valves,  which  is  regarded  in  scientific  circles  as 
the  most  important  step  in  the  evolution  of  steam  engines  since  the  invention  of  Corliss.  This 
system  may  be  described  technically  for  the  scientific  reader  as  combining  the  valve,  valve  seat, 
and  operating  parts  within  a  shell  or  tapering  plug,  which  is  driven  into  a  corresponding  hole 
in  the  cylinder  and  retained  in  its  place  without  bonnets  or  bolts.  As  applied,  together  with  a 
novel  method  of  driving  the  valve,  and  still  other  important  improvements  which  secured  eco- 
nomical results  in  the  use  of  steam,  this  system  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  Wheelock  of 
recent  date  a  new  and  practically  perfect  machine.  To  protect  his  invention  patents  were 
secured  by  Mr.  Wheelock  in  the  great  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  1SS6-S7  Mr.  Wheelock  spent  some  months  abroad  making  arrangements  for 
the  manufacture  of  his  engines,  which  are  now  made  at  Manchester,  England,  at  Lille  and 
Anzin,  France,  and  also  in  Belgium.  The  increased  home  demand  finally  necessitated  greatly 
enlarged  quarters,  which  were  found  on  Southgato  Street,  Worcester;  and  there,  in  its  reorga- 
nized form  as  a  joint  stock  company,  under  the  style  of  the  Wheelock  Engine  Company,  Jilr. 
Wheelock's  business  has  been  conducted  since  IS&S.  Under  licenses  granted  by  the  patentee 
the  Wheelock  engines  are  also  made  at  Scranton  and  New  Castle,  Pa.,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  at  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada.  The  reorganization  of  the  business  was  ert'ected  juincipally  to 
relievo  Mr.  Wheelock  of  the  burden  of  its  management  and  direction,  leaving  him  free  to  devote 
his  time  to  its  scientific  side,  as  an  inventor  and  mechanician,  and  to  a  general  oversight  of  the 
widespread  operations  under  his  patents.  At  the  present  time  (ISltS)  there  is  hardly  a  State  in 
the  Union  in  which  these  engines  are  not  found  in  active  and  successful  operation,  and  they  are 
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to  be  found  likewise  in  all  the  progressive  countries  of  Europe,  and  have  made  their  way  even 
to  India,  where  constructions  of  one  thousand  horae-power  drive  100,(jOu-spindle  mills  lur 
English  owners.  For  many  years  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  has  employed  tlio 
VVheolock  engines,  whicli  Mr.  C.  B.  Holmes,  the  distinguished  president  of  that  system, 
declared  to  bo  "  by  long  odds  the  simplest  and  most  efficient."  This  was  after  an  extended  ex- 
perience and  covered  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  working  of  machines  of  one  thousand  hor.-se- 
power.  Of  late  years  the  AVheelock  system  has  been  applied  to  engines  of  six  thousand  horse- 
power, which  are  running  with  as  great  ease  and  success  as  smaller  constructions.  Some  of 
the  finest  "  blowing  engines"  are  now  operated  with  the  Wheelock  system.  In  fact,  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  these  engines  into  every  branch  of  industry  is  assured,  since  the  highest 
authorities  unhesitatingly  pronounce  them  "unequalled  by  any  engines  in  the  world."  At  ex- 
positions in  London  (1SS5),  at  Edinburgh  (ISSO),  and  at  Brussels  (ISSS)  the  Wheelock  engines 
received  tho  highest  awards — Gold  Medals.  They  are  now  recognized  everywhere  as  standing 
in  tho  highest  rank  among  tho  steam-power  generators  of  the  world,  and  their  exhibitors  have 
been  honored  by  decorations  from  Franco  and  Belgium.  Mr.  VVheelock's  battleground  has  been 
the  world,  not  a  single  country;  and  his  competitors  have  been  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  strongest 
inventors  living,  men  of  tho  very  highest  inventive  and  technical  skill;  yet  everywhere  and 
over  all  he  has  been  successful.  This  success  has  been  earned  by  years  of  labor,  experiment, 
and  tho  closest  studj';  and  while  tho  honors  won  belong  to  tlie  man,  the  American  mechauic 
and  inventor,  they  add  lustre  to  the  American  name  and  to  tho  character  of  tho  country  for 
mechanical  genius  and  application.  Tho  intensity  of  ^Mr.  Wheelock's  devotion  to  his  scientific 
tasks  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  though  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  citi- 
zens of  Worcester,  who  has  been  a  large  employer  of  labor  and  a  successful  man  of  affairs,  ho 
has  never  permitted  himself  to  bo  dragged  into  the  maelstrom  of  politics  as  a  candidate  for  office 
of  any  description.  While  it  is  to  bo  said  that  he  has  little  time  for  public  aiTairs,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  is  wholly  indifferent  or  passive.  On  the  contrary,  justice  demands  that  it  shall  be 
recorded  of  him  that  he  performs  his  political  duties  as  a  citizen  with  keen  interest  and  scrupu- 
lous fidelity.  Politically,  he  is  a  Republican,  and  during  many  Presidential  campaigns  has 
enthusiastically  supported  the  national  candidates  of  his  party,  lie  has  often  been  considered 
as  a  likely  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Worcester,  and  on  one  occasion  ho  was  named  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  in  a  list  comprising  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  city.  He  was  particularly  aggressive  in  the  campaign  in  which  the  late  James  G.  Blaine 
was  tho  Republican  presidential  nominee.  During  his  frequent  journeys  abroad  ho  has  come 
into  direct  contact  and  personal  relationship  with  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  times. 
Among  these  were  the  late  President  Carnot  of  the  French  Republic,  and  many  of  tho  most  emi- 
nent scientists  and  inventors  of  Great  Britain.  Among  the  luimerous  foreign  compliments 
paid  to  him  may  bo  mentioned  his  election  (without  solicitation  on  his  part)  to  membership  in 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  In  his  own  country  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  iMochanical  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  and  tho  Worcester  County  Mechanics'  Association. 
In  his  religious  views  he  is  very  liberal,  with  a  firm  reliance  ou  that  supreme  intelligence  that 
governs  the  universe,  too  wise  to  bo  unjust  and  too  good  to  be  unkind ;  with  a  conscience  based 
on  the  theor)'  that  sixteen  ounces  make  a  pound  and  one  hundred  cents  a  dollar,  ho  is  opposed 
to  all  shams  and  humbugs  which  masquerade  as  reform,  and  has  tho  courage  of  his  convictions 
in  attacking  these,  however  substantial  or  prominent  their  defenders  may  be.  In  the  brother- 
hood taught  and  practised  in  the  widespread  sect  known  as  the  ]\Iasonic  Order,  he  finds  much 
that  is  congenial  and  to  his  liking,  and  he  has  steadily  advanced  in  this  fraternity  until  ho  now 
holds  tlio  sublime  thirty-second  degree.     His  affiliation  with  Masonry  began  in  lSi5,  when  ho 
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v?as  admitted  to  membership  in  Franklin  Loilgo  F.  aiul  A.  ^L,  of  Graftou.  In  appearance  Mr. 
VVheelock  is  a  man  of  mark.  Of  substantial  build,  with  power  stamped  in  limb  and  feature  and 
cranial  development,  he  would  attract  attention  in  any  assemblage.  A  writer  who  has  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  observing  him  says:  "  Personally,  Mr.  Wheelock  is  a  man  who  creates 
an  excellent  impression  wherever  he  appears.  ...  He  is  not  wordy  in  what  he  says,  but  his 
words,  like  his  valves,  are  just  fitted  to-  their  places.  When  he  calls  to  see  you,  you  will  at 
once  get  the  'idea  of  a  man  who  knows  his  wants  and  is  seldom  beset  by  doubts.  He  wastes 
neither  time  nor  speech."  Tliis  writer  also  detected  in  his  countenance  a  strong  suggestion  of 
the  faco  and  power  of  Brooklyn's  famous  preacher,  one  of  the  few  great  geniuses  America  has 
produced — the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  This  likeness  is  strangely  apparent  in  Jlr.  Wheel- 
ock's  portraits,  which,  like  those  of  the  celebrated  divine  referred  to,  show  a  masterful  nature, 
great  powers  of  application,  and  firmness  of  purpose  combined  with  affectionate  instincts.  His 
wonderful  inventive  genius  and  great  power  of  concentration  have  made  him  a  force  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  a  potent  factor  in  its  material  development  and  in  a  clearly  defined  sense 
a  public  benefactor,  taking  rank  in  the  latter  class  with  Watt,  Stephenson,  Fulton,  Morse,  Field, 
McCormick,  Corliss,  Edison,  Bell,  and  others,  whose  inventions  have  been  as  revelations  of  the 
Deity  to  man  and  the  very  wheels  under  the  car  of  modern  progress.  Mr.  Wheelock  married 
on  June  8,  1858,  Miss  Lydia  Ann  Robinson,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Myra  (Haynes)  Robinson,  of 
Concord,  Mass.  Of  the  five  children  born  to  this  marriage  two  sons  are  living,  Herbert  and 
Harvey.  Both  have  received  a  good  education — Harvey,  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  the 
class  of  1S9C,  is  now  taking  a  law  course  at  Columbia  University,  New  York.  As  a  second- 
year  student  ho  successfully  passed  the  bai-  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Tork 
bar  in  Juno,  1S9S.  Inheriting  from  their  father  the  taste  for  mechanics  and  the  inventive 
genius  which  have  won  him  fame  and  fortune,  these  sons  are  fitting  their  shoulders  for  his 
mantle  and  are  likely  to  bo  heard  of  in  the  near  future.  While  ilr.  Wheelock's  own  early  edu- 
cation was  somewhat  limited,  his  mind  is  of  that  calibre  which  constantly  seeks  and  readily 
abijorbs  knowledge,  however  presented  or  encountered.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  best-informed 
citizens  of  Worcester,  a  capable  writer  and  engaging  speaker,  and  likewise  an  excellent  talker. 
A  lecture  delivered  by  him  several  years  ago  at  ^Mechanics'  Hall,  Worcester,  upon  "The  Ribe 
and  Progres.s  of  the  American  Locomotive, "  proved  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  good  literary 
style  and  of  considerable  oratorical  power.  This  lecture  was  delivered  in  a  praiseworthy  effort 
to  interest  capital  in  a  project  for  establishing  a  locomotive  plant  in  Worcester.  In  the  course 
of  it  he  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  Georgo  Stephenson  and  of  his  early  and  successful 
career.  The  Worcester  Spy,  commenting  on  this  lecture,  said:  "His  description  of  the  locomo- 
tive in  use  during  tho  early  part  of  this  century  and  the  troubles  encountered  by  the  builder 
was  pleasing  and  instructive;  and  his  appeal  to  Worcester  mechanics  and  capitalists  to  establish 
locomotive  works  in  this  city  should  not  bo  allowed  to  j)ass  unnoticed."  In  a  variety  of  ways 
Mr.  Wheelock  has  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  Worcester.  His  residence  on  Eastern  Avenue 
is  one  of  tho  most  comfortable  in  the  city.  Several  years  ago  he  devised  a  system  for  ventilat- 
ing large  halls  which  has  been  successfully  tested  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  Worcester,  with  tho  result 
of  making  that  elegant  and  wonderfully  well-arranged  interior  "the  most  perfect  concert  room 
in  the  world."  For  his  zeal  and  eflicieucy  in  furthering  tho  improvements  in  this  hall,  Mr. 
Wheelock  received  a  s])ecial  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association, 
who  occupy  the  hall  for  their  annual  festivals.  In  concluding  this  sketch  it  should  bo  said  of 
Mr.  Wheelock  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character  in  both  social  and  business  relations. 
As  an  inventor  his  name  occupies  a  high  place  on  tho  roll  of  those  distinguished  engineers  whose 
works  adorn  their  country  and  their  age. 
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JOSEPH   PANCOAST. 

Dk.  Joseph  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  known  throughout  the  medical  world  by  reason  of  his  writings  and  inventions, 
was  a  native  of  Bu-liugton  County,  N.  J.,  and  Was  born  November  23,  1S05.  His  ancestors 
were  English,  and  came  to  this  country  before  William  Penn  did,  settling  in  the  Duko  of  York's 
grant  in  northeast  Nev/  Jersey.  He  early  decided  upon  following  the  jirofession  for  which  timo 
fully  demonstrated  his  great  genius,  and  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1S2S,  and  immediately  began  practice  in  Philadelphia.  He  very 
soon  decided  to  make  surgery  his  specialty,  and  accordingly,  in  1S31,  commenced  the  teaching 
of  that  branch  of  science  together  with  practical  anatomy,  probably  on  the  theory  that  lie  who 
teaches  is  himself  taught.  His  talents  obtaining  ready  recognition,  he  was,  iu  lS3i,  appointed 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  [Blockley],  and  not  long  after  was  elected 
pbysician-iu-chief  to  the  Children's  Hospital  in  the  same  institution.  In  1S38  ho  was  elected 
to  tho  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  but  be  still  retained  connection  with 
the  Children's  Hospital,  and  was  visiting  physician  there  until  IS-io.  In  ISJl  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  same  college,  a  position  which  he  only  resigned  in  1  STl,  when  be 
was  succeeded  bj-  his  son,  Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast.  Thus  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  consecu- 
tive years  he  held  two  of  tho  most  important  professorships  in  this  justly  celebrated  school,  and, 
upon  his  retirement  from  that  last  mentioned,  be  was,  iu  evidence  of  tho  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  bold  by  the  trustees,  elected  emeritus  professor  of  anatomy.  On  March  27,  1854,  ho 
was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  post  be  held  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  It  would  appear  from  these  facts  alone  that  Dr.  Pancoast's  life  was  an  exceed- 
ingly busy  one,  but  they  fall  far  short  of  indicating  his  real  activity  in  the  .sphere  of  his  chosen 
science  and  profession.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  addition  to  bis  duties  in  these  elective 
positions  iu  the  celebrated  college  and  the  great  hospital,  lie  carried  on  a  large  private  practice, 
was  a  constant  student,  keeping  himself  fully  alireast  and,  iu  some  senses,  ahead  of  bis  times, 
that  he  was  a  voluminous  writer  upon  medical  topics,  and  gave  the  world  many  valuable  inven- 
tions in  instruments  for  and  operations  iu  surgery.  PIo  came  into  the  field  of  activitj'  well 
equijjped  by  natural  endowment  and  by  close  study  just  at  a  time  when  medicine  and  surgcrj' 
were  taking  their  greatest  strides  of  progress,  and  be  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  intellec- 
tual march.  He  identified  himself  with  tho  leading  philosophical  and  medical  societies  and 
closely  applied  himself  to  tho  study  and  production  of  literature  within  the  sphere  of  his  profes- 
sion, becoming,  in  fact,  a  distinguished  author,  and  winning  fame  on  two  continents  by  his 
masterly  treatment  of  special  subjects  within  tho  scope  of  medicine  and  surgery.  As  early  as 
1S31  ho  translated  from  tho  Latin,  and  added  notes  to  a  "Treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions, 
and  Diseases  of  tlie  Human  Sympathetic  Nerve,"  by  J.  Frederick  Lobstein.  His  "Treatise  on 
Operative  Surgery,"  which  became  very  popular,  was  published  iu  ISii.  It  passed  to  a  third 
edition  in  lS.i2,  and  appeared  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form.  Of  this  work  there  were  sold 
during  the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence  upward  of  four  thou.sand  copies.  It  was  also  in  1844 
that  ho  remodelled  the  ablo  work  originally  written  by  Dr.  Casper  VVistar — to  which  the  lato 
Professor  William  E.  Horner  has  made  valuable  additions — entitled  "A  System  of  Anatomy  for 
the  Use  of  Students.''  Such  works  as  "Laeuuec  on  the  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,"  "The  Cere- 
bro-Spinal  System  in  Man,"  and  "Quain's  Anatomical  Plates,"  were  edited  by  him  from  time  to 
timo.  He  published  also  various  monographs  on  pathological  and  surgical  subjects,  and  was  an 
almost  constant  contributor  to  Tlie  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  The  American 
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Medical  Intdli(j(inccv,  and  The  Medical  Examiner.  IIo  likewifco  published  pundry  essays  and 
introductory  lectures  to  his  class — one,  iu  1S5C,  being  entitled  "Professional  Glimpses  Abroad." 
His  literary  contributions  to  medical  knowledge  made  his  name  known  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  brought  him  into  correspondence  with  eminent  practitioners  both  in  England  and 
America,  thereby  enlarging  his  information  and  affording  a  stimulus  to  further  research  and 
endeavor.  Any  reputable  movement  looking  toward  organized  ell'ort  in  advancing  medical  sci- 
ence metjivith  his  hearty  support.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  London 
Medical  Society,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society,  as  well  as  several  others  of  which  ho  was  a  member,  and  he  took  a  warm 
interest,  too,  in  assisting  individuals  who  exhibited  aptitude  and  application  in  seeking  knowl- 
edge. He  was  a  bold,  rapid,  and  skilful  operator,  and  in  diagnosis  almost  invariably  correct. 
It  has  already  been  remarl;cd  in  this  sketch  that  Dr.  Pancoast  achieved  much  fame  as  the  origi- 
nator or  inventor  of  new  or  improved  methods  of  performing  surgical  operations.  He  originated 
the  operation  for  soft  cataract  of  tho  eye  with  a  fine  needlo  bent  near  the  point.  Ho  devised 
many  new  operations  in  jjlastic  surgery,  among  tbeni  the  formation  of  a  nose  by  means  of  the 
plough  and  groove  or  plastic  suture,  introduced  in  1S41.  He  was  the  first  who  formed  a  substi- 
tute for  the  e3-ebrow,  formed  from  a  flap  of  tho  scalp;  introduced  the  use  of  a  catheter  for  em- 
pyema, the  instrument  being  inserted  in  tho  pleura  by  raising  a  flap  of  the  integuments  over  the 
ribs;  devised  tlie  operation  of  turning  down  flaps  from  tlio  skin  of  the  abdomen  for  the  relief  of 
exstrophy  of  the  bladder — first  performed  by  him  in  ISOS;  also  the  raising  of  a  flap  over  the 
coronoid  process,  and  the  removal  of  that  process  and  part  of  the  lower  jaw  to  divide  the  nerve 
trunks  of  the  fifth  pair  that  cause  pain  iu  facial  neuralgia.  Ho  discovered  that  in  some  cases 
of  strabismus  the  internal  oblique  musclo  must  bo  cut.  He  has  restored  the  voice  by  divid- 
ing tho  muscles  of  tho  soft  palate  that  have  become  contracted  from  ulceration,  and  he  also  de- 
vised an  abdominal  tourniquet  which  ho  first  used  in  ISGO,  for  compressing  the  aorta  and  thus 
preventing  loss  of  blood  in  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  or  upper  tliigh.  To  this  enumeration  of 
his  achievements  might  be  added  a  much  longer  list.  Indeed,  Dr.  Pancoast  was  chiefly  noted  for 
his  many  remarkable  surgical  operations,  and  his  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  which  in 
numerous  cases  saved  life  when  it  must  inevitably  have  been  lost  by  the  old  methods  of  proce- 
dure or  in  the  absence  of  any  operation.  The  good  to  individuals  who  came  under  his  skilled 
hand,  large  as  it  was,  represents  but  a  small  part  of  what  was  attained  through  tho  boon  his 
inventions  gave  to  the  medical  profession,  and  thus  to  the  world.  It  is  thus  that  tho  physician 
readies  the  greatest  usefulness  of  his  noblo  calling.  Whole  generations  of  practitioners  the 
world  over  are  benefited  by  a  single  one  who,  like  Dr.  Pancoast,  combined  genius,  application, 
enthusiasm,  and  conscientiousness  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession.  He  appears  to 
have  been  as  admirable  a  man  as  he  was  a  physician.  In  social  life,  Dr.  Pancoast  was  a  most 
agreeable  companion,  full  of  interesting  reminiscence  and  entertaining  and  instructive  experi- 
ences, interspersed  with  the  pungent  wit  and  pertinent  anecdote  of  the  accomplished  conversa- 
tionalist. Besides  his  exceptionally  active  and  laborious  professional  life  and  labors — in  the 
over-zealous  pursuit  of  which  he  doubtless  taxed  his  energies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  his 
health  and  shorten  his  life — he  devoted  much  time  to  busine.ss  enterprises  of  varied  natures.  In 
the  development  of  tho  anthracite  coal  properties  in  the  Lackawanna  Valley,  he  was  among  tho 
first  who  invested  capital  on  a  largo  scale,  being  associated  in  this  venture  with  tho  lato  Eli  K. 
Price,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  B.  11.  Throop,  an  honored  and  distinguished  citizen  of  Scranton. 
The  Pancoast  Coal  Company  of  Scranton,  organized  years  ago,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Pan- 
coast,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  that  section,  and  yields  tho  estate  a  large  and  constant 
income.     The  city  of  his  adoption,  his  country,  the  men  of  his  profession,  and  the  world  at  largo 
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suffered  a  loss  when  the  operations  of  his  spleiidi^lly  iuforined  mind  and  kindly  heart  were  cut 
off  by  death.  A  long  life  was  permitted  him  in  which  to  exercise  those  functions  with  which 
he  was  so  liberally  endowed  and  gave  of  as  liberally  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  dying  March  7,  1S82. 


WILLIAM  I-I.  PA^^COAST. 

Du.  AViLUAM  H.  Pancoast,  late  President  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Paucoast  (see  preceding  biography),  and  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, October  IC,  1S35.  Ho  received  his  literary  education  at  Haverford  College,  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  1S.".3  as  A.B.,  later,  on  furnishing  original  papers,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.A. 
He  probably  inherited  from  his  father  those  traits  of  mind  which  led  him  to  seek  knowledge, 
and  imbibed  from  him  the  tastes  which  directed  his  attention  to  medicine  as  his  special  field  of 
study  and  occupation.  He  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  ISoO,  and  subse- 
quently supplemented  his  education  by  three  years  of  residence  at  the  great  medical  institutions 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  gained  much  of  general  information  by  travel  upon  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  England.  Returning  well  equipped  so  far  as  the  best  schools  of  the  world  could 
do  that  work,  be  quickly  obtained  a  large  practice  and  thus  supplied  the  deficiency  that  experi- 
ence alone  is  capable  of  supplying.  Like  his  father,  be  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  anatomy 
and  surgery,  and  devoted  himself  to  them  with  an  intelligence  and  a  persistency  of  purpose  that 
soon  brought  him  into  eminence,  which  in  turn  urged  him  to  continual  study  of  the  current  dis- 
coveries in  theso  branches  of  science.  His  ability  was  generally  recognized  in  the  profession, 
and,  in  ISG:?,  it  received  a  flattering  attestation  in  his  appointment  as  Demonstrator  of  Anato- 
my, and,  subsequently,  that  of  Adjunct  Professor,  in  his  Alma  Mater.  He  held  that  position 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College  for  twelve  years,  acquitting  himself  so  creditably  that  when  his 
father  resigned  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery,  in  IST-t,  ho  was  chosen  by  the  trus- 
tees to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  that  advanced  station  ho  occupied  until  the  spring  of  lSS(i,  jjroving 
himself  fully  adequate  to  the  duties  of  the  professorship,  both  in  the  thoroughness  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  faculty  for  imparting  it  to  the  students  who  came  before  him — a  gift  which  does 
not  always  accompany  the  possession  of  information.  The  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  pupils  wero  expressed  upon  his  resignation  by  their  many  kindly  words  individually 
spoken,  and  by  a  general  request  that  he  should  sit  for  a  portrait,  which  they  afterward  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  of  the  college.  Professor  Paucoast,  during  bis  connection  with  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  as  well  as  before,  was  an  exceedingly  busy  man.  Not  only  were  his  labors  at 
that  institution  quite  onerous,  but  he  held  various  positions  of  other  nature — each  placing  upon 
him  a  more  or  less  heavy  additional  load — and  performed  various  duties  pertaining  to  bis  pro- 
fession. Ho  was  Visiting  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  eighteen  years,  the  mana- 
gers of  which  subsequently  appointed  him,  on  his  resignation  in  1SS5,  Emeritus  Surgeon  of  the 
institution,  this  being  the  first  time  that  rank  was  established  in  this  old  and  celebrated  hospital. 
He  was  also  Senior  Surgeon,  second  in  command,  of  the  Sixth  and  Master  Street  United  States 
Military  Hospital;  and  during  the  war  did  service  at  the  front  on  several  occasions,  for  which 
ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  was  in  the  first  Bull  Run  battle,  in  the 
Chickahominy,  and  in  command  of  the  fine  hospital  steamer,  the  Spanldinfj,  which,  well 
equipped  with  medical  assistants  and  stores,  he  took  to  While  House  landing.  He  was  likewise 
in  the  second  Bull  Run  battle,  where  he  also  represented  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
placed  in  charge  of  all  the  supplies  sent  by  that  State.     He  was  offered  the  commission  of  Bri- 
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gade  Surgeon  to  the  Union  League  Brigade,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  it,  on  account  of  his 
duties  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College.  Since  1S50  ho  had  been  Surgeon  and  Consulting  Surgeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
and  one  of  its  trustees.  lie  was  President  of  the  Philadelphia  County  !Medical  Society,  a  First 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  a  Fii-st  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  a  member  of  the  International  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  in  ISTO, 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Editors,  and  permanent  member  of  these  and 
other  medical  and  scientific  societies.  lu  the  effort  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  success  of  the 
Ninth  International  Medical  Congress,  he  took  a  prominent  and  active  part,  and,  during  the 
important  convention  of  the  body  held  at  Washington  in  September,  1SS7,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  congress  and  president  of  the  Section  on  Anatomy,  and  a  dele- 
gate from  this  Ninth  International  Congress  to  the  national  medical  societies  of  Europe,  to  ad- 
vance its  interests.  In  ISSi  he  settled  a  question  long  mooted  among  medical  men  of  America 
and  Europe,  by  procuring,  aided  by  his  colleagues,  the  bodies  of  the  Siamese  twins  and  demon- 
strating beyond  a  doubt  that  the  band  which  united  them  could  not  have  been  separated  with- 
out destroying  their  lives.  Dr.  Pancoast  carried  on  during  the  whole  period  of  his  professorship 
a  large  private  practice,  and  it  was  not  therefore  strange  that,  although  a  very  healthful,  strong 
man  upon  resigning  his  chair  in  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson  College,  he  should  have  desired  that 
rest  and  recreation  which  only  a  change  of  scene  and  complete  cessation  of  labor  can  give.  He 
consequently  went  abroad,  with  the  idea  of  making  extensive  travels  in  Europe  and  the  far  East 
— a  purpose  which  be  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out.  He  had  been  abroad  only  a  brief  season 
when  ho  received  an  urgent  and  flattering  invitation  to  return  home,  and  one  which  ho  could 
not  well  ignore.  The  tru.stees  and  faculty  of  the  JNIedico-Chirurgical  College  were  anxious  to 
develop  that  institution  for  tho  purpose  of  affording  a  higher  medical  education,  and  they  sought 
his  services  to  that  end.  It  was  far  more  through  his  public  spirit,  his  love  of  his  native  city 
and  his  profession,  that  he  was  led  to  accede  to  their  call  for  aid  than  through  any  desire  for 
personal  benefit — and,  indeed,  there  appeared  little  or  no  promise  of  the  latter.  Ho  came  reluc- 
tantly, but,  having  once  espoused  the  cause,  ho  labored  for  its  interests  most  zealously.  "  Other 
talented  gentlemen,"  said  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  ''also  allied  themselves  with  tho  Modico- 
Chirurgical  College,  and  the  distinguished  faculty,  thus  reinforced,  was  eminently  qualified  to 
bring  about  the  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity  which  the  college  has  shown  during  the  sev- 
eral years  past.  As  a  medical  school  this  institution  now  rivals  the  best  in  this  country.  Its 
well-managed  hospital,  which  does  an  active  and  extensive  work  in  Philadelphia,  affords  excel- 
lent opportunities  ill  its  daily  clinics,  which  are  conducted  by  able  professors  of  ripo  experience. 
The  union  of  tho  largest  dental  school  in  the  world — the  Philadelphia  Dental  College — with  tho 
Medico-Chirurgical  College,  and  the  further  coalition  with  tho  Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  been  important  epochs  in  the  medical  history  of  Philadelphia."  In  the  remarkable 
success  of  these  institutions  Professor  Pancoast  exercised  a  leading  and  dominant  influence. 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Polytechnic  and  an  enthusiast  in  tho  united  interests  of  all. 
On  Dr.  Pancoast's  identification  with  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  General  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery.  In  ISSO  ho  received 
the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  tho  trustees,  in  being  elected  President  of  the  college.  When 
the  International  Jledical  Congress  held  its  session  in  Washington,  during  September,  18ST,  Dr. 
Pancoast  had  the  pleasure  of  conferring  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  college — that  of  Fellow  of  tho 
Medico-Chirurgical  College— upon  eighteen  eminent  physicians  from  p]ngland,  Scotland,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Roumania.  The  prosperity  attending  the  reorganization 
of  tho  college  under  Dr.  Pancoast's  presidency  soon  compelled  the  erection  of  extensive  new 
buildings,  which  gave  the  faculty  greater  facilities  of  instruction  and  aft'orded  accommodations 
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for  an  increased  attendance  of  students.  The  college  trustees  rejoiced  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  so  distinguished  a  i)}i3-sician,  educator,  and  manager  as  Professor  Pancoast,  and  ho 
in  turn  was  proud  of  his  connection  with  the  prosperous  institution,  an  honor  to  Philadelpliia, 
and  destined  to  become  more  and  more  so  as  the  years  go  by.  Dr.  Pancoast  was  a  member  of 
many  city,  state,  and  national  societies,  and  of  learned  bodies  in  London  and  Paris.  He  was 
also  President  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which,  under  his  manage- 
ment and  that  of  the  executive  committee,  performed  most  valuable  services,  lending  additional 
lustre  to  the  fair  fame  of  Philadelphia  and  promoting  the  interests  of  humanity.  Dr.  Pancoast's 
contributions  to  medical  literature  consist  of  published  addresses,  papers,  and  clinical  lectures 
furnished  to  tlie  different  medical  journals:  Tlic  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  The  Medical 
Times,  The  Photographic  Review  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  The  Medical  Register,  etc.  Three 
of  these  papers  have  had  a  wide  circulation  in  Europe,  viz.,  on  the  surgical  anatouiy  of  the  band 
connecting  the  Siamese  twins,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  union  of  the  Carolina  twins,  and  a  new 
method  of  treating  fracture  of  tbo  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  and 
the  associate  editor  of  77)6  Medical  Register.  He  devised  some  valuable  medical  instruments 
and  some  new  methods  in  surgery.  His  urethrotome,  therapeutic  knife,  splint  chair  for  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  black  iron-dyed  silk  ligature  are  accepted 
and  well  known.  He  lived  to  accomplish  much  and  worthily  for  his  profession  and  his  genera- 
tion.    He  died  at  liis  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  5,  1S97. 


ALBERT   CURTIS. 

Albert  Curtis,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  influential,  and  esteemed  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
active  and  prominent  for  upward  of  seventy  years  in  the  business  and  political  affairs  of  the  city 
of  Worcester,  founder  of  several  flourishing  industries  in  that  municipality  in  which  at  various 
jieriods  ho  held  official  position,  lately  President  of  the  Curtis  Manufacturing  Company  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquity,  and  distinguished  for  his  many  philanthropies,  was  born 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  July  13,  ISO",  and  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  July  27,  1S9S.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis was  a  fine  typo  of  the  self-advanced  and  successful  American  business  man,  and  a  study  of 
his  career  is  of  interest  and  value  through  the  demonstration  it  affords  of  the  power  of  manly 
and  honorable  endeavor  to  conquer  adverse  circumstances  and  to  win  not  only  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, but  likewise  the  enduring  regard  of  the  community.  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Henry  Curtis,  gentleman,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  colonial  annals  of  New  England  as  having 
been  one  of  tho  proprietors  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1C3C-3T.  This  Henry  Curtis, 
who  was  born  in  England  in  1000,  came  over  in  tho  good  ship  Elizabeth  and  Ann,  Koger  Cooper 
master,  sailing  from  the  port  of  London,  Jlay  C,  li;35.  He  is  recorded  in  the  entry  of  passen- 
gers as  a  member  of  tho  Church  of  England,  although  in  other  records  lie  appears  to  have  fig- 
ured as  a  Puritan  after  his  arrival  in  America.  Settling  at  Watertown,  he  married  there, 
about  HUl,  Mary,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Guy,  and  in  that  year  became  a  proprietor  in  Sudbury, 
where  he  died,  Jlay  8,  1078.  He  was  a  proprietor  also  in  Xorthampton  in  1053.  His  eldest 
son,  Ephraim  Curtis,  gentleman,  born  in  10i2,  "lived  at  Sudbury  before  the  great  Indian  war, 
in  which  he  was  very  active  at  Brookfiekl."  The  latter  was  an  adventurous  as  well  as  brave 
man,  for  in  1073  ho  appears  to  have  pushed  forward  in  the  wilderness  as  far  as  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  AVorcester,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to  take  up  land 
there,  fifty  acres  of  which  he  sold  in  1717  to  John  Stearns,  of  Watertown,  for  £50.  In  the 
fourth  generation  of  the  descendants  of  this  hardy  pioneer  was  Samuel  Curtis,  of  Worcester, 
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who  luairieJ  Euuice  Taft.  This  worthy  couplo  had  a  large  family  of  children,  of  whom  Albert, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  ono  of  the  younger.  When  but  ten  years  of  age  Albert  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  father  by  death.  He  was  then  placed  temporarily  in  the  care  of  his  uncle 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  but  subsequently  went  to  live  with  an  elder  brother,  married,  residing  in 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  working 
in  the  mean  time  on  a  farm  and  getting  such  schooling  as  was  possible  in  the  locality  and  under 
the  circuiflstances.  In  lS-2-1,  being  then  quite  a  robust  youth,  ambitious  of  success  and  desirous 
Hot  only  of  making  his  own  way  in  life  but  of  helping  toward  the  support  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  he  returned  to  Worcester  and  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of 
machinist  with  Messrs.  White  &  Boyden,  manufacturers  of  woollen  macliinery.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  he  was  out  of  his  time  and  was  at  once  given  employment  as  a  journeyman  with 
the  same  firm,  his  compensation  being  fixed  at  $1.25  per  day.  With  the  exception  of  a  sojourn 
of  several  months  in  Pittsburg,  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  ^itessrs.  White  &i  Boyden  until 
the  summer  of  1S31,  when,  in  association  v,-ith  Abel  Kimball  and  John  Simmons,  shopmates  to 
whom  he  had  become  attached  during  his  apprenticeship,  ho  formed  a  copartnership  under  the 
stylo  of  John  Simmons  &  Co.  This  firm  established  its  shop  at  New  Worcester,  then  a  village 
quite  distinct  from  the  town,  and  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  of  broad  and  narrow  shearing 
machines,  pressing  machines,  and  napping  machines — all  of  which  found  ready  sale  to  cotton 
and  woollen  mills  throughout  Is^ew  England.  In  February,  1S32,  this  copartnership  was  dis- 
solved and  the  firm  of  Simmons  &  Curtis  was  organized.  About  a  year  later  ilr.  Curtis  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  his  partner  and  continued  the  business  alone,  thus  through  personal  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  skill  becoming  a  manufacturer  on  his  own  account  when  but  twenty -six 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Curtis  admitted  William  Henshaw  to  partnership  in  1S34,  and  the  firm  then 
created,  known  as  Curtis  &  Henshaw,  continued  in  operation  with  considerable  success  until  its 
dissolution  early  in  1S39.  About  the  year  181:0  ilr.  Curtis  broadened  his  field  of  operations  by 
engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods.  He  was  com]ielled  to  take  this  step,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  protect  himself  against  loss,  certain  individuals  to  whom  he  had  advanced  loans  being 
unable  to  repay  him.  In  this  way  he  became  the  owner  of  the  Ramshorn  water  privilege  and 
mill,  containing  two  sets  of  satinet  machinery.  In  course  of  time  he  added  other  plants  and 
water  privileges  to  his  possessions,  and  besides  satinets  he  manufactured  cotton  sheetings,  and 
finally  woollen  goods.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  owned  and  operated  seven  sets  of  woollen 
machinery,  this  business  being  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Curtis  JIauufacturing  Com- 
pany. In  1812  fire  destroyed  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  Curtis.  Building  now  and  enlarged 
shops  on  the  same  premises,  this  progressive  and  enterprising  man  developed  therein  one  of  the 
largest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  locality,  occupying  a  building  three  stories  in  height,  on  a  site 
fifty-two  by  thirty  feet.  Thoroughly  trained  as  a  machinist  and  gifted  with  inventive  talent  of 
a  high  order,  he  made  many  and  great  improvements  in  cloth-shearing  machinery,  and  to  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  building  the  first  machines  for  shearing  or  trimming  cotton  cloth  built  in 
America.  A  shearing  machine  made  iu  France  having  been  sent  to  him  from  a  Pawtucket 
mill  to  be  repaired,  his  trained  eye  quickly  jierceived  that  it  was  susceptible  of  improvement. 
He  at  once  began  building  the  machines  according  to  his  own  plans,  and  put  on  the  market 
constructions  having  from  two  to  five  sets  of  shears,  which  speedily  displaced  the  French  mod- 
els armed  with  but  ono  set.  His  most  recent  constructions  have  a  shearing  capacit}'  twelve 
times  that  of  the  machines  first  brought  to  this  country.  In  1803  Mr.  Edwin  T.  :Marblc  was 
admitted  to  partnership  in  this  branch  of  Mr.  Curtis'  business.  Some  twelve  years  later  the 
firm  of  Curtis  &  Marble  purchased  and  removed  to  Worcester  all  the  patterns,  special  tools,  and 
stock  of  C.  L.  Goddard's  wool-burring  machine  works  of  New  York  City.  In  1805  Mr.  Curtis 
retired  from  the  business,  which  was  then  reorganized  and  iucorjwrated  as  the  Curtis  &  Marble 
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Machine  Company.  As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Curtis  was  noted  for  liis  energy  and  shrewdness. 
On  two  occasions  during  his  business  career  l)e  sulTered  severely  from  destructive  fires,  but, 
undismayed  by  disaster,  ho  rebuilt  without  delay  and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  improve  and  enlarge  his  plant.  Like  most  men  whose  early  years  have  been  spent 
upon  a  farm,  he  retained  through  life  a  deep  interest  iu  agricultural  pursuits  and  owned  and 
managed  with  success  a  considerable  farm  property.  As  early  as  1S40  Mr.  Curtis  was  chosen 
a  selectman  of  the  town  of  Worcester,  and  served  two  years.  Ho  was  likewise  chosen  a  member 
of  the  first  common  council  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  iu  1S.J7  was  elected  an  alderman. 
Originally  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  united  with  the  Republican  jiarty  immediately  upon  its  for- 
mation and  remained  unswervingly  devoted  to  its  principles  down  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
Among  his  warm  personal  friends  were  many  of  the  noted  men  of  this  party.  Beyond  serving 
the  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens  iu  the  official  capacities  mentioned,  Mr.  Curtis  held  no  public 
office.  It  may  bo  said  that  his  extensive  business  cares  precluded  his  engaging  in  politics  late 
in  life,  but,  though  declining  public  service  in  this  direction,  he  courted  rather  than  evaded  the 
duties  of  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  his  native  city  bore  a  conspicuous  as  well  as  useful  part,  and  for  years,  though  not  an  office- 
holder, was  a  power  in  municipal  affairs.  Notwithstanding  the  restricted  opportunities  of  his 
earlier  years,  Mr.  Curtis  became  in  later  life  somewhat  of  a  scholar.  This  was  due  in  large  de- 
gree to  a  taste  for  reading,  which  led  him  throughout  his  long  and  busy  life  to  devote  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  Icisun  to  the  task  of  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Historical  and  antiquarian  research  especially  appealed  to  his  tastes,  and  in  both 
'departments  he  was  exceptionally  well  informed  for  a  non -professional  man.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  work  of  writers  and  investigators  in  both  the  fields  named,  and  among  the 
learned  bodies  which  ho  became  affiliated  with  was  the  Society  of  Antiquity  of  Worcester,  of 
which  at  one  time  he  was  Vice-President.  Possessed  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  Mr. 
Curtis  kept  his  heart  young  to  the  very  close  of  his  life.  He  never  lost  his  faith  in  human  na- 
ture, and,  above  all,  lie  sympathized  v/ith  the  young  in  their  hopes  and  ambitions.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  "he  remained  a  boy  in  spirit  to  the  last."  It  is  certain  that  ho  retained  a 
youthful  buoyancy  of  disposition,  however  oppressed  by  business  cares  or  annoyed  by  the  frowns 
of  fortvme.  An  organization  in  which  ho  took  great  pride,  and  which  he  served  with  zeal  for 
many  years,  was  the  Worcester  County  Mechanics"  Association,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  and  a  director  as  early  as  lSi2.  He  was  also  a  member  of  its  building  com- 
mittee in  1S.51.  Among  other  local  bodies  of  which  ho  was  a  member  may  be  named  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Worcester  and  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society.  For  thirty  years  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  Hope  Cenjotery,  and  latterly  chairman  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  man 
of  deep  religious  feeling,  and  through  life  a  reader  and  student  of  the  Bible.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  religious  services  in  Union  Church,  Worcester,  contributed  $25,000  toward  its 
erection,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  to  lay  its  corner-stone.  The  Congregational 
Church  of  Sterling,  Bethany  Cluirch,  and  Auburn  Church  were  each  the  recipients  of  generous 
gifts  at  his  hands.  Other  noble  benefactions  of  his  which  deserve  mention  are  his  gift  of 
$25,000  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester,  and  of  $5,000  to  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  same  city.  In  graceful  recognition  of  the  first-mentioned 
gift,  Curtis  Hall,  in  Worcester^  was  so  named.  In  ISOl  Mr.  Curtis  presented  Curtis  Chapel,  in 
Hope  Cemetery,  to  the  city  of  Worcester.  This  edifice  was  erected  by  him  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
It  is  no  hackneyed  X)hrase  to  saj'  that  no  deserving  cause  was  ever  presented  to  his  attention 
without  receiving  practical  aid.  He  seemed  to  recognize  that  he  had  been  blessed  by  fortune, 
and  willingly  shared  his  substance  with  the  needy.  To  the  aged  poor  he  was  a  liberal  friend, 
his  benefactions  of  a  notable  character  to  them  comprising  a  substantial  sum  toward  the  erec- 
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tiou  of  tlio  Home  for  Aged  Men  in  Worcester,  and  a  gift  of  land  (with  the  Kuo-wles  heirs)  for 
the  new  Home  for  Aged  Women  in  that  city.  The  cause  of  education  found  in  him  a  sympa- 
thetic and  generous  friend.  Besides  educating  privately  at  his  own  expense  a  number  of  young 
people,  he  gave  the  sum  of  $1,000  annually  for  a  number  of  years  toward  the  support  of  Mr.  j 

Moody's  school  at  Northfield,  j\Iass.,  and  made  several  large  contributions  to  Doane  and  other  ■ 

small  colleges  in  the  West.     The  City  Hospital  of  Worcester,  with  which  ho  was  connected  for  j 

some  years  as  president  of  the  Jaques  Fund  and  as  trustee  of  other  funds,  was  indebted  to  him  [ 

for  frequent  gifts  of  books  and  instruments.     To  enumerate  all  his  benefactions  would  be  im-  j 

possible,  as  they  covered  many  substantial  gifts  to  aid   the  worthy  and  succor  the  needy,  run-  j 

ning  through  moro  than  half  a  century.     All  these  kindnesses  were  bestowed  gracefully  and  ' 

with  sincere  good  feeling.     Indeed,  this  quality  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Curtis  won  for  him  a  j 

warm  place  in  tbe  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  and  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  philanthro-  ', 

pists  of  his  time.      Whether  viewed  as  a  self-made  man,  an  energetic  and  brainy  manufacturer  ■ 

and  inventor,  or  as  a  friend  of  the  young,  the  struggling,  the  needy,  or  the  aged,  Mr.  Curtis 
appears  to  the  highest  advantage,  and  his  life  affords  a  model  which  may  well  be  copied  by  oth- 
ers desirous  of  emulating  his  good  deeds  and  earning  enduring  fame.  The  largo  fortune  wliich 
rewarded  his  earnest  and  legitimate  efforts  in  business  was  drawn  upon  most  liberally  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  brought  him  a  happiness  in  well-doing  which  no  conteraphition 
of  the  gratitude  earned  by  posthumous  benefactions  could  possibly  engender.  Down  to  the  very 
close  of  his  long  and  especially  worthy  and  useful  life,  he  remained  a  loved  and  venerated  citi- 
zen of  "no  mean  city";  and  on  his  recurring  birthdays  in  later  years  received  from  widely 
separated  sources  and  from  individuals  of  widely  differing  stations  in  life  the  sincerost  felicita- 
tions and  profoundest  expressions  of  gratitude.  Mr.  Curtis  was  twice  married,  and  survived  both 
his  wives.  His  first  wife  was  Mrs.  Sally  (Houghton)  Grifhu,  of  Sterling,  to  wliom  ho  was  mar- 
ried in  1S33.  This  lady,  who  died  a  few  years  subsequently,  brought  to  his  household  a  daugh- 
ter by  her  former  marriage,  who  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Cliarles  G.  Stratton,  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  the  Curtis  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Curtis'  second  wife,  who  died  in  1S'J6, 
bore  him  no  children.  She  was  Mrs.  Rosella  (Perrin)  Bancroft,  widow  of  the  Kev.  David  Ban- 
croft, formerly  of  Tolland,  Conn.  Down  to  the  close  of  his  life  Jlr.  Curtis  retained  excellent 
health,  considering  his  advanced  years,  and  even  read  without  using  glasses.  His  demise,  the 
unfortunate  result  of  tbe  inhalation  of  illuminating  gas  accidentally  escaping  in  his  sleeping- 
room,  was  sincerely  deplored  wherever  he  was  known.  For  years  preceding  his  death  !Mr.  Cur- 
tis gave  liberally  toward  the  su].port  of  numerous  religious,  benevolent,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  his  private  benefactions  to  individuals  must  have  amounted  annually  to  a  largo 
sum.  By  liis  will,  which  disposed  of  a  fortune  estimated  at  ^oiiO,000,  ho  bequeathed  about 
8100,000  to  relatives,  and  an  equal  sum  to  institutions,  as  follows:  Homo  for  Aged  Females, 
Worcester,  §1,000;  the  Home  for  Aged  Men,  85,000,  the  income  only  to  be  used;  the  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute,  §10,000,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  trustees;  Wor- 
cester Natural  History  Society,  §2,000;  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  §2,000;  Worcester 
City  Missionary  Society,  §.3,000;  Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society,  §1,000,  only  the  income 
to  bo  used;  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  incorporated  in  New  York  in  1S33,  §3,000; 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  §.5,000;  American  Homo  Missionary  Society,  founded  in 
Now  York  in  1S20.  §5,000;  American  College  and  Education  Society,  §10,000;  Berea  College, 
located  at  Berea,  Ky.,  §5,000;  Doano  College,  located  at  Crete,  Neb.,  of  which  Rev.  Brainerd 
Perry  is  president,  §15,00O;  Colorado  College,  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  §10,000;  New  West 
Educational  Commission.  §10,000.  The  remainder  of  his  fortune  was  divided  equally  between 
the  American  Homo  Missionary  Society,  the  American  15oard  for  Foreign  ]\Iissions,  tlie  Ameri- 
can ilissionary  Association,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester. 
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JOHN  F.   GRAY. 

John  Fraxklix  Gijay,  JI.D.,  LL.D.,  long  eminent  as  a  leading  medical  practitioner  in  ,  \ 

New  York  City,  and  especially  distinguished  as  the  first  of  American  physicians  to  adopt  in  Lis  : 

practice  tlio  maxims  of  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy,  was  born,  September  'Si,  ( 

1S04,  in  Shc'rburno,  N.  Y.,  of  which  town  his  grandfather  was  the  pioneer  and  first  settler,  '■ 

Laving  removed  from  Columbia  County  into  the  valley  of  tlio  Chenango  about  IT'Jl  or  IVtiii.  ', 

He  was  tlie  fourth  of  five  sons  of  the  Hon.  John  Gray,  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  county  j 

and  a  man  distinguished  for  dignified  manners,  sound  judgment,  and  strictest  integrity.     Three  i 

of  the  sons,  including  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  became  physicians.     About  1S19  Judge  Gray,  ]"■ 

having  met  with  financial  disaster,  removed  with  his  family  to  the  still  newer  region  of  western  '• 

New  York,  and  began  a  new  homo  in  the  wilderness  of  Chautauqua  County,  some  fifty  miles 
-south  of  Buffalo.  John  Franklin  was  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  opportunities  for 
acquiring  an  education  had  not  been  favorable.  The  district  schools  of  central  and  western 
New  York  were  conducted  upon  no  settled  plan,  and  were  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  teach- 
ers and  methods;  but  such  opportunities  as  offered  themselves  were,  in  tho  case  of  young  Gray, 
made  the  most  of.  A  receptive  and  retentive  mind  served  instead  of  our  modei-n  advantages  in 
laying  tho  foundations  of  a  more  than  usually  liberal  education.  Having  conceived  an  asjiira- 
tiou  for  tho  science  of  medicine,  ho  thus  early  determined  to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to 
that  profession.  The  now  greatly  diminished  resources  of  his  father,  however,  forbade  any 
hope  of  assistance  from  him,  and  warned  him  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  project 
he  would  have  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions.  This  he  asked  the  parental  permission  to  do, 
which,  on  tho  father's  part,  was  reluctantly  granted.  As  a  first  step  he  obtained  a  situation  in 
a  cloth-dressing  factory  in  the  village,  and  in  sixteen  weeks  canied  enough  to  supply  himself 
with  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  of  tho  very  cloth  he  had  helped  to  make.  Thus  furnished,  and 
with  a  small  surplus  of  cash  in  pocket,  he  sought  a  position  in  a  physician's  ofDce,  where  his 
services  as  clerk  and  assistant  would  be  considered  an  equivalent  for  his  board  and  the  opportu-  \ 

nity  for  study  and  instruction.     Such  a  home  ho  found  with  Dr.  Haven,  of  Hamilton,  where  i 

he  continued  two  years,  and,  although  his  duties  wei'e  arduous  and  exacting,  he  found  time  to 
continue  his  studies,  and  especially  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  by  the  aid  of  one  of  the  j 

teachers  in  the  excellent  academy  in  the  village,  since  expanded  into  Madison  University.     At  » 

length  his  limited  and  carefully  used  wardrobe  required  renewal,  and,  as  the  most  ready  way  of  | 

accomplishing  that  object,  he  engaged  himself  as  teacher  of  a  neighboring  district  school  for  a 
few  months.     With  a  new  outfit  and  a  few  dollars  in  money,  he-set  out  on  foot,  at  the  end  of  ' 

his  engagement,  to  revisit  the  jiaterual  home.     This  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ho  i 

accomplislied,  with  the  help  of  such  chance  lifts  as  ho  could  get  by  the  way,  and  he  was  received  ' 

with  as  open  arms  as  if  he  had  been  the  prodigal  son.  Ho  had,  however,  no  time  to  waste  in 
idleness.  After  a  brief  rest  he  again  assumed  the  position  of  schoolmaster,  and  opened  a  pri- 
vate school  in  tho  neighboring  town  of  Dunkirk,  an  enterprise  which  proved  a  grand  success.  j 
His  whole  time  out  of  school  was  devoted  to  the  preparatory  studies  of  his  intended  profession  '. 
under  tho  prudent  attention  of  Dr.  AVilliams.  He  remained  at  Dunkirk  until  1S2-1,  when,  being  { 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  earned  enough,  with  strict  economy,  to  pay  his  expenses  to  and  at  j 
the  Medical  College  in  New  York.  Provided  with  commendatory  letters  from  several  influential  1 
friends  of  his  father,  among  them  Governor  Clinton,  ho  started  for  New  York  City.  Among  | 
those  to  whom  he  had  introductions  was  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  then  the  leading  physician  of  tlie  j 
metropolis.     This  eminent  man  gave  him  every  assistance,  and  was  not  long  in  discerning  the  j 
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strong  points  of  his  character,  which  promised  a  future  of  great  success.  He  soon  acquired  a 
warm  affection  for  the  young  man,  which  was  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  mere!}-,  but  expressed 
itself  in  many  acts  of  kindness  after  as  well  as  before  his  graduation.  He  received  his  doctorate 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Ivew  York,  in  March,  lSi6.  Before  graduation 
lie  had  been  offered  an  appointment  to  an  assistant  surgeoncy  in  the  navy,  which  at  first  he  was 
inclined  to  accept,  and  for  that  purpose  had  passed  au  examination  for  a  license  from  the  County 
Jfedical  Society.  The  opposition  of  his  friends,  especially  his  patron,  Dr.  Hosack,  to  this  proj- 
ect was  so  urgent  that  it  was  abandoned.  After  his  graduation,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hosack, 
he  also  gave  up  his  intention  of  returning  to  the  country  and  establishing  himself  near  his  home, 
and  decided  to  remain  iu  the  city.  He  opened  an  ofBce  iu  Charlton  Street,  then  quite  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.  From  the  first  his  success  was  remarkable,  and  justified  the  favorable 
prognostications  of  Ins  seniors.  His  marriage,  while  still  a  young  man,  with  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull,  of  New  York,  a  young  lady  of  unusual  refinement  and  culture,  was  an  addi- 
tional anchor  to  fasten  him  to  the  city.  His  relations  to  the  members  of  the  iirofession  in  the 
city  were  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  rising  man,  certain  to 
attain  to  an  enviable  eminence  at  no  distant  day.  We  come  now  to  a  period  in  the  career  of  Dr. 
Gray  which  is  memorable  as  an  epoch  iu  the  historj'  of  medical  progress  in  this  country,  and 
which  soon  brought  him  into  a  prominence  which  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  reverse  of 
enviable.  The  medical  opiuious  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  which  had  been  for  several  years 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  and  animadversion  iu  Germany,  had  as  yet  been  scarcely 
heard  of  iu  this  country,  or,  if  occasionally  mentioned  iu  the  journals,  produced  no  other  emo- 
tion than  that  of  ridicule.  In  the  year  1S27  Dr.  Gray  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hans  B. 
Gram,  at  that  time  the  sole  representative  in  the  United  States  of  homoeopathy.  Dr.  Gram, 
the  son  of  a  Danish  father,  but  born  in  Boston  and  educated  among  his  father's  family  iu  Den- 
mark, and  attached  to  the  medical  service  of  the  Danish  Goveruuient,  having  suffered  much 
obloquy  iu  consequence  of  his  open  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  resolved  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  would  have  greater  liberty  of  opinion  and  a  clear  field  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  new  therapeutics.  He  was  not  interfered  with  in  his  efforts  to  gaiu  a 
foothold  for  homoeopathy,  but  his  exposition  found  no  audience.  For  some  timo  his  expecta- 
tions of  awakening  an  interest  iu  the  new  method  among  the  members  of  the  profession  were 
disappointed.  The  publicatious  addressed  to  them  attracted  little  or  no  attention,  and  indiffer- 
ence seemed  as  likely  to  prove  as  potent  an  obstacle  to  its  propagation  as  positive  antagonism  of 
the  law  in  other  countries.  About  this  time  Dr.  Gray  was  reluctantly  induced  by  one  of  his 
patients  to  allow  ah  introduction  to  Dr.  Gram,  and  to  listen  to  an  explanation  of  the  system  of 
Hahnemann.  Though  far  from  being  convinced  by  his  statcmeuC  and  exposition,  he  acceded  to 
the  proposition  of  his  friend  to  subject  himself  to  the  new  treatment  for  a  distressing  and  hith- 
erto intractable  complaint  with  which  ho  was  afflicted.  As  the  treatment  was  pursued  under 
his  own  watchful  observation,  and  as  a  marked  improvement  soon  followed,  other  cases  were 
placed  under  Dr.  Gram's  care,  or  his  advice  sought  in  regard  to  them.  After  a  large  number 
of  examples  had  been  tested.  Dr.  Gray  became  satisfied  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  method, 
which  he  saw  was  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the  sick,  often  successful  where  the  ordinary 
approved  treatment  failed,  but  was  based  upon  a  general  law  of  wide,  if  not  universal,  applica- 
tion. It  was  about  lS-28  when  he  openly  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  Hahnemannian 
therapeutics  and  his  purpose  to  bo  guided  by  it  in  his  future  treatment  of  the  sick — the  first 
convert  to  homeopathy  ou  this  continent.  The  first  effect  of  this  acknowledgment  upon  his 
practice  was  disastrous.  The  reputation  that  he  had  already  acquired  had  brought  him  a  large 
and  widening  circle  of  patients  and  families,  and  fortune,  as  well  as  fame,  seemed  to  loom  up 
in  the  early  future.     But  his  change  of  views,  aud  the  adoptiou  of  a  ujodo  of  treatment  so  new 
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and  strange,  proved  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  desertion  of  a  large  portion  of  patrons.  The  few 
who  still  clung  to  hira  were  mostly  of  the  grateful,  hut  unremuneratire  sort.  The  carriage  that 
he  had  not  long  before  found  a  needful  auxiliary  in  his  work  had  to  be  given  up,  and  other 
considerable  letrenchments  made  in  his  establishment.  But,  sustained  under  these  reverses  by 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  he  had  espoused,  he  was  not 
shaken  by  such  disasters,  nor  even  by  the  neglect  and  estrangement  of  his  professional  compeers. 
Of  those  medical  seniors  and  colleagues  who  had  before  given  him  their  benediction  and  encour- 
agement, scarcely  one  any  longer  recognized  him  as  a  member  of  their  fraternity,  or  as  deserv- 
ing of  the  ordinary  courtesies  that  obtain  among  professional  men.  Even  his  old  preceptor,  to 
whom  ho  was  beholden  for  so  many  favors,  turned  his  face  from  him.  As  the  few  existing  aids 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  new  law  of  cure  were  only  as  yet  in  a  foreign  language.  Dr. 
Gray  was  obliged  constantly  to  consult  Dr.  Gram  as  to  the  choice  of  remedies,  until  he  was 
able  by  vigorous  study  to  acquire  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  German  tongue  to  study  thorn 
out  for  himself.  It  was  several  years  before  this  obstacle  to  the  iiropagation  of  the  system  of 
Hahnemann  was  even  partially  removed  by  translations  of  the  most  important  works  into  Eng- 
lish. For  a  time.  Dr.  Gram  and  Dr.  Gray  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  new  practice  in 
this  country.  Cut  the  very  assaults  which  they  and  it  received  had  the  effect  ere  long  of  arrest- 
ing the  attention  of  some  thoughtful  men.  In  lSi!9  Dr.  A.  D.  "Wilson,  and  soon  after,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Chanuing,  well-approved  physicians  of  learning  and  experience  iu  New  York,  were  among 
the  first  of  this  number  to  apply  themselves  to  a  candid  examination  of  the  subject.  In  due 
time  they  announced  their  belief  iu  the  general  principles  of  the  homoeopathic  system.  Their 
conversion  was  a  great  surprise  to  their  many  friends  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  their  case  with  like  effect  on  their  profes.sional  standing  and  practice  as  in  that  of  Dr. 
Gray.  The  milder  measures  and  evident  success  of  the  new  treatment  began,  after  a  time,  to 
tell  upon  the  jiablic  mind.  Many  of  their  old  families  and  patients  gradually  recovered  their 
confidence  in  their  former  medical  advisers  whom  they  had  deserted,  and  new  adherents,  both 
professional  and  lay,  gave  encouragement  and  strength  to  the  honwopathic  cause.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  valuable  accessions  about  that  critical  period  of  the  reform  was 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  Gerald  Hull,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Gray,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  high- 
est culture  and  ability,  whose  services  in  promoting  the  cause  of  homoeopathy  by  pen  and  voice 
are  still  gratefully  remembered.  In  1S32  the  much  dreaded  Asiatic  cholera  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Xew  York,  where  it  prevailed  with  fatal  effect  during  many  weeks.  The  com- 
parison of  symptoms  in  this  disease,  its  malignancy  and  extent,  constituted  a  test  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  different  methods  of  treatment  that  all  men  could  appreciate.  The  general  out- 
lines of  the  homoBopathic  treatment  were  readily  determined — indeed  they  had  been  distinctly 
pointed  out  by  Hahnemann  himself,  long  before  he  had  seen  a  case,  from  the  description  ho  had 
read  of  its  usual  phenomena,  previous  to  its  appearance  iu  Europe.  The  comparative  results  of 
the  various  sorts  of  treatment  were  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  mild  and  simple  course  pursued 
from  tho  first  by  Dr.  Gray  and  the  small  body  of  homceopathists  as  to  make  a  strong  impression 
upon  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  and  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  spread  of 
the  system  they  ]>ursued.  Kot  only  was  the  sentiment  of  tho  people  toward  the  new  method 
greatly  changed,  but  conversions  from  tho  practice  and  opinions  of  tho  so-called  regular  school 
were  much  more  frequent  from  that  time.  A  number  of  physicians  of  repute  joined  tho  ranks, 
and  by  their  influence  and  example  added  encouragement  and  strength  to  the  movement.  Dr. 
Gray  lived  to  see  the  Hahnemannian  system  of  cure,  from  its  first  planting  in  this  country, 
established  in  ever)'  part  of  it— its  educated  and  trained  practitioners  numbered  by  thousands — 
its  societies  and  other  institutions  with  sanctions  of  the  law  in  nearly  every  State,  with  its  col- 
leges, hosjiitals,  dispensaries,  existing  in  numbers  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.     The  Ameri- 
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can  literature  of  homoeopathy  has  long  since  been  voluminous,  embracing  many  large  and  costly 
books  and  numerous  periodicals.  Before  the  year  1S43,  homoeopathy  had  its  able  I'epresenta- 
tives  also  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Philadel- 
phia, indeed,  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  Kew  York  in  this  reform,  but  its  pioneers  were 
mostly  natives  of  Germany.  During  that  year,  Dr.  Gray  proposed  the  organization  of  these 
scattered  disciples  of  Hahnemann  into  a  general  association.  The  idea  was  warmly  approved  by 
Dr.  Horing,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  school,  and  a  meeting  for  that  pur- 
pose was  held  in  New  York  the  following  year.  At  that  time  was  formed  the  first  and  oldest 
national  medical  society  in  the  country — the  American  Institute  of  Ilomosopathy.  Dr.  Gray 
was  not  only  its  originator,  but  one  of  its  leading  spirits  for  several  years.  Dr.  Gray"s  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  the  profession  were  not  numerous,  but  important.  In  1&34,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  A.  Gerald  Hull — his  brother-in-law  and  former  pupil — he  published  several 
numbers  of  the  first  American  journal  of  homcoopathy  in  the  United  States.  Want  of  support, 
however,  soon  caused  its  suspension  for  three  or  four  years.  It  was  then  revived  as  Tlie  Homo'- 
opathic  Examiner,  and  was  continued  for  three  or  four  3'ears.  Dr.  Gray  contributed  to  its  suc- 
cessive numbers  various  valuable  papers  in  exposition  and  defence  of  hoiuceopathy,  for  freedom 
of  opinion  and  practice  in  "the  medical  jirofession,  the  duty  of  physicians  to  study  both  schools, 
the  duty  of  the  State  in  regard  to  homceopathj',  etc.  He  published  several  addresses  on  medi- 
cal subjects,  expressed  in  such  clear  and  vigorous  language  as  to  inspire  a  regret  that  ho  had 
not  spoken  and  written  more.  He  also  assisted  in  revising  a  number  of  foreign  works  on  medi- 
cal subjects.  He  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  and  for  literary  recreation  had  been  for 
years  accustomed  to  spend  some  time  every  day  in  reading  the  best  Latin  authors,  of  whose 
works  in  the  original  ho  had  a  fine  collection.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Hamilton  University  in  1871.  He  had  always  been  an  advocate  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  medical  education  and  the  fullest  liberty  of  medical  teaching.  During  his  presidency  of 
the  State  Homoiopathic  Medical  Society  he  successfully  exerted  his  powerful  influence  with  the 
Legislature  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  by  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  State  Boards  of  Examiners,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  medical  col- 
leges, for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  a  higher  honorary  degree  to  bo  conferred  only  by 
the  Regents  of  the  Universit}'  of  the  State.  The  law,  which  after  considerable  opposition  was 
passed,  while  not  conflicting  with  any  vested  rights  of  the  colleges,  was  intended  to  offer  addi- 
tional inducements  to  extend  and  enlarge  their  curricula  and  increase  the  thoroughness  of  their 
instructions.  To  aspirants  for  medical  distinction  it  presents  the  opportunity  of  proving,  by 
means  of  a  special  ordeal,  the  character  and  extent  of  their  qualifications.  The  Board  of  He- 
gents,  in  compliance  with  the  act — commonly  spoken  of  as  '"The  Advanced  ^Medical  Education 
Act" — enjoined  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  these  examinations,  of  a 
character  calculated  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  thoroughuess  and  impartiality,  and.  upon 
application  of  the  State  HomcEopathic  Society,  established  the  first  of  the  contemplated  Boards 
of  Examiners,  of  which  Dr.  Gray  was,  very  deservedly,  named  the  President,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death.  Dr.  Gray  gave  to  the  profession  a  large  number  of  well-trained  and  capa- 
ble practitioners,  who  had  successively  and  freely  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his  office  and 
instruction.  Not  a  few  of  these  able  men  became  successful  and  honored  members  of  the 
medical  fraternity,  contributing  by  their  labors  and  by  their  pens  to  its  promotion  and  improve- 
ment. As  a  mark  of  the  esteem  and  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  professional  col- 
leagues, the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Gray's  graduation,  March,  lS7t;,  was  made  an  occasion 
for  a  large  assemblage  of  medical  friends  who  camo  to  pay  their  respects  and  oiler  their  con- 
gratulations.    He  died  June  ■i,  1882. 
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FREDEPvICK  D.  TAPPEN. 

Frederick  D.  Tappen,  an  eininont  American  financier,  President  of  the  Gallatin  Bank,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  since  ISCS,  recently  President  of  the  New  York  Clearing  H(juse  Associa- 
tion and  chairiiian  of  its  Building  Committee,  and  at  present  chairman  of  its  Loan  Committee, 
was  horn  in  New  York  City,  January  29,  \&iO.  Mr.  Tappen  comes  of  old  Dutch  stock,  being 
descended  from  Juriaan  Tennisso  Tappen,  one  of  the  earlier  emigrants  from  Holland,  who 
resided  at  Fort  Orange  in  10G2.  From  the  records  of  the  settlement  of  the  Schenectady  Patent, 
it  appears  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  active  real-estate  dealers  in  those  days,  his  transactions 
embracing  village  lots  and  farms.  An  account  of  several  of  his  transactions  is  given  in  detail 
in  "The  History  of  the  Schenectady  Patent,"  by  Prof.  Jonathan  Pearson.  "lu  ICTO,"  to  quote 
this  careful  authority,  ''he  exchanged  a  house  and  lot  iu  Albany  for  the  farm  of  Cornells  Cor- 
neliso  Viele,  in  Schenectady,  which  was  purchased  two  years  later  by  Harmon  Veddor,  and  in 
1(171  lie  received  a  conveyance  from  Jevoniuus  Ebbingh,  husband  of  Johanna  De  Laet,  who 
inherited  one-tenth  of  Rensselaerswyck  from  her  father,  of  a  bouwery  lying  between  the  Wy- 
naut's  and  Poestenkils;  the  next  year  C'apt.  Philip  Picterre  Schuyler  bought  the  bomvery  for 
six  hundred  beaver  skins."  A  joint  will  made  by  him  and  his  wife,  ^Vybrecht  Jacobso  Dochter, 
bears  date  ICGl.,  For  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  this  Dutch  family  of  Tappen  has  flour- 
ished iu  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  valleys.  In  colonial  times  and  during  the  revolutionary 
period  quite  a  number  of  those  bearing  the  name  occupied  positions  of  prominence  and  responsi- 
bility. Mi-s.  Martha  J.  Lamb  declares,  in  her  "History  of  New  York,"  that  the  Tappens  were 
"related  to  nearly  all  the  people  of  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston."  The  wife  of  Gen. 
George  Clinton,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  worthy  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  Cornelia  Tappen,  daughter  of  a  gcntlofnan  of  influence  and  fortune,  and  sister 
of  the  Hon.  Christopher  Tappen,  of  Ulster  Couuty,  member  of  the  First  Provincial  Congress  of 
Now  York,  which  met  in  New  York  City,  May  23,  1775.  Other  notable  alliances  of  the  Tap- 
pens  were  with  the  Van  Corllandts,  Genets,  Floyds,  Tallraadges,  and  Beekmaus.  Ralph  Tap- 
pen,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  man  of  importance  and  influence  in  Ulster 
County  during  the  War  of  1S12-15.  In  the  later  year's  of  that  struggle  he  edited  The  Plebeian 
— subsequently  known  as  The  Ulster  Avcj us — with  ability  and  vigor.  In  1S15  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Kingston.  His  son.  Col.  Charles  Barclay  Tappen,  was  a  native  of  the  village  of 
Hanover,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  where  his  grandfather  settled  just  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
Born  in  the  year  1706,  Colonel  Tapjieu  inherited  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  generation  which 
under  Washington  had  won  the  independence  of  the  colonies;  and  in  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  although  still  but  a  boy  in  years,  ho  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  American  army  . 
and  bore  his  share  of  the  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of 
British  power.  His  interest  in  military  matters  continued  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  iu 
1833  Governor  ilarcy,  of  New  York,  appointed  him  Colonel  of  the  23tjth  Regiment,  New  York 
State  ^[ihtia.  Two  of  his  most  cherished  treasures  were  the  old  discharge  paper  pror-laimiug 
him  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1S12,  and  this  commission  as  colonel  in  the  State  troops.  A  brainy 
and  active  man,  ho  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics  and  held  a  number  of  public  offices,  among 
others  that  of  Superintendent  of  Rejiairs,  corresponding  to  that  of  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  as  at  present  entitled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  which  city  he  became  a  permanent 
resident  when  eight  years  old.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven  years,  dying  in 
New  York  City,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Frederick  D.  Tappen,  on  April  C,  1S03.  Colonel 
Tappen  was  an  architect  by  profesaiou,  and  as  such  built  up  a  considerable  private  fortune. 
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Many  edifices  designed  by  him  and  erected  under  liis  supervision  are  still  standing,  and 
although  modest  in  comparison  with  those  of  recent  construction,  attest  the  solidity  of  his  pro- 
fessional attainments.  In  a  variety  of  ways  he  was  really  a  remarkable  man,  being  not  only 
intensely  patriotic  and  loyal,  with  an  honoralile  record  of  service  in  war,  but  likewise  a  man  of 
athletic  accomplishments,  tested  prowess  in  emergencies,  and  with  an  enviable  record  for  saving 
life  at  sea  unde-r  heroic  circumstances.  Temperate  in  all  things,  he  was  a  devotee  of  outdoor 
exercise,  and  to  his  excellent  habits  in  these  regards  attributed  his  superb  health  and  vitality 
and  phenomenal  length  of  years.  For  a  long  time  preceding  his  death  ho  was  a  venerable  fig- 
ure in  the  streets  of  the  city  he  loved  so  well,  and  was  universally  regarded  as  the  patiiarch  of 
the  metropolis.  His  striking  resemblance  to  M.  Chevreuil,  of  Paris,  the  famous  French  patri- 
arch, who  died  a  few  years  previous  to  his  own  demise,  was  a  matter  of  wide  comment.  Colo- 
nel Tappen  married,  in  181S,  a  most  estimable  lady,  and  they  reared  eleven  children  and  had 
thirty  grand  and  great-grandchildren,  llrs.  Tappen's  own  beautiful  life  was  closed  only  about 
six  years  previous  to  the  death  of  her  venerable  husband.  Of  tho  eleven  children  of  Colonel 
Tappen,  Frederick  D.  Tappen,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  notice,  was  the  fourth.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  Columbia  College  Grammar  School  in  his  native  city,  after  leav- 
ing which  ho  entered  the  University  of  New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  in  ISi'J.  The  busi- 
ness of  banking  appealed  to  his  tastes  more  than  did  any  of  tho  professions,  and  shortly  after 
closing  his  collegiate  studies  he  enteied  upon  a  clerkship  in  the  Gallatin  Bank,  even  then  rank- 
ing as  one  of  the  old  and  substantial  financial  institutions  of  New  York.  That  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  vocation  of  banking  was  speedily  shown  by  tho  readiness  with  which  he 
mastered  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him.  Proving  capable  and  trustworthy  in  subordinate 
positions,  he  was  rapidly  advanced  to  tho  responsible  office  of  cashier  of  the  bank,  beginning 
duty  as  such  in  1857.  In  18(38,  shortly  after  tho  assumption  by  the  institution  of  a  Jsational 
Bank  charter,  ho  was  elected  to  the  presidency  and  still  holds  that  ofllce.  Having  been  con- 
nected with  a  leading  metropolitan  banking  institution  for  upward  of  half  a  century,  and  at  its 
head  for  more  than  a  generation,  :Mr.  Tappen  ranks  easily  among  the  most  experienced  of 
American  financiers.  His  ability  has  been  widely  recognized  in  the  banking  world,  and  has  kd 
to  his  election  as  an  officer  in  a  number  of  city  corporations  of  tho  first  class,  among  them  tho 
Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  has  been  Vice-President  many  years,  and  the  Bank 
of  Now  Amsterdam  and  the  Sixth  National  Bank.'  Ho  is  also  a  director  in  the  Queen  Insui-ance 
Compan3-of  London  and  a  trustee  of  tho  Royal  Insurance  Company  of  Liverpool,  England.  In 
the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  Association — an  institution  organized  in  ISoS,  and 
which  may  bo  said  to  have  grown  out  of  a  suggestion  first  voiced  by  that  veteran  financier,  tho 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  in  whose  honor  the  bank  over  which  Mr.  Tappen  has  so  long  presided  was 
named — ho  has  been  active  and  prominent  for  many  years.  Held  in  especial  regard  by  his  as- 
sociates in  this  body,  ho  has  been  invested  by  them  from  time  to  time  with  duties  of  the  most 
weighty  character.  As  chairman  of  tho  Building  Committee,  appointed  in  1804,  he  was  unre- 
mitting in  securing  tho  erection  of  and  pushing  to  completion  tho  superb  architectural  jtile  which 
at  present  houses  the  Association.  In  ISSl  he  was  elected  to  tho  presidency  of  the  Association, 
being  re-elected  the  following  year  for  a  second  term.  In  ISOO  he  was  again  elected  to  that 
office,  serving  two  years,  as  is  customary.  Perhaps  his  greatest  labors  in  connection  with  the 
Clearing  House  have  been  performed  as  chairman  of  tho  Loan  Committee,  in  which  capacity  ho 
proved  a  veritable  tower  of  strength  during  recent  crises,  notably  that  which,  following  a  jieriod 
of  great  depression  in  business,  widespread  hoarding  of  money,  and  consequent  financial  strin- 
gency and  abridgment  of  industrial  enterprise  culminated  in  the  alarming  conditions  of  IS'.io. 
During  fully  three  months  of  this  critical  period  ho  was  in  daily  attendance  at  the  Clearing 
House,  where  his  earnest,  decided,  and  well-chosen  measures  were  most  happily  effective   in 
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strengthening  the  conditiou  of  the  banks  and  re-establishing  confidence  in  the  business  world.         1 
A  learned  and  experienced  financier  has  said  that  "  there  are  generals  in  finance  as  well  as  in  ! 

war";  and  Mr.  Tappen  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Loan  Committee — presidents  of  five  of  tlie  i 

principal  city  banks — proved  their  generalship  in  this  mighty  battle,  in  which  they  waged  war  1 

successfully  upon  conditions  and  against  influences  that  threatened  disaster  more  dire  than  had  I 

ever  visited  the  financial  and  business  interests  of  the  country.     In  his  brilliant  address,  dcliv-  1 

ered  January  15,  1S90,  at  the  dedication  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  the  eloquent  gentle-  | 

man  quoted  above  had  in  mind  the  splendid  work  of  the  Loan  Committee  when  he  paid  eloquent  j 

tribute  to  its  value  and  services  in  the  following  burning  words:  "The  New  York  Clearing  1 

House  Association  serves  not  the  American  people  alone,  but  it  extends  its  benefits  to  the  whole  | 

family  of  nations,  and  the  world  is  better  for  its  genial  activities.     It  symbolizes  thofact  that  it  1 

is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  nations  to  seek  peace  with  righteousness,   prosperity  through  1 

equity,  and  the  realization  of  the  highest  possibilities  of  humanity  through  obedience  to  that  ] 

supreme  law  which  has  its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice — speaking  in  nature,  rea-  1 

son,  and  society — is  the  harmony  of  the  world."'     The  labors  of  VLt.  Tappen  as  chairman  of  the  1 

Loan  Committee  elicited  warm  expressions  of  approval  from  all  sections  of  tlio  country,  and  1 

were  happily  emphasized  by  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  silver  testimonial  from  his  apprecia-  ] 

tive  colleagues  on  the  committee.     This  testimonial  has  a  history  which  made  it  especially  ap-  ! 

propriate  as  a  gift  to  Mr.  Tappen.     It  is  a  fine  old  piece  of  plate,  which  in  1690  was  presented  to  ] 

Sir  John  Haublon,  first  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  circumstances  quite  similar  to  | 

those  operating  in  the  present  instance,  and  was  appropriately  inscribed  to  that  effect.     It  was  | 

purchased  by  the  donors  from  a  collector  of  old  silver  relics,  who  obtained  it  in  Loudon   some  i 

years  ago.     The  substitution  of  Mr.  Tappen's  name  and  the  appropriate  date  for  the  name  and  1 

date  originally  inscribed,  was  all  that  was  found  necessary  to  make  it  a  cordial  tribute  to  Jlr.  I 

Tappen's  "great   ability,   industry,  and  strict  uprightness  at  a  time  of   extreme  difficulty."  \ 

Mr.  Tappen  has  impressed  himself  so  effectively  upon  the  financial  world  that  he  is  frequently  I 

called  in  consultation  not  only  by  leading  bankers  and  financiers,  but  also  by  the  heads  of  the  ] 

state.     The  veteran  financiei',  Henry  Clews,  unhesitatingly  declares  that  "  Mr.  Tappen  stands  j 

at  the  head  of  the  National  Bank  financiers";  and  adds  that  he  is  "clear-headed,  quick  in  deci- 
sion, accurate  in  calculation,  and  sees  a  coming  storm  quicker  than  any  man  I  know  of,  and 
has  alwaj's  been  prompt  in  preparing  and  setting  on  foot  through  the  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion measures  to  meet  whatever  may  impend."  John  A.  Stewart,  another  of  America's  best- 
known  financiers,  says  of  him :  "  In  an  emergency  or  a  panic,  Mr.  Tappen  is  the  best  man  on 
the  Street,  and  has  shown  in  the  past  twenty  years  marked  ability  in  that  respect,  never  getting 
rattled  or  losing  his  head,  and  always  proving  equal  to  the  emergency,  however  great.  His 
probity  has  never  been  questioned."  The  Hon.  J.  Edward  Simmons,  a  leading  banker  of  New 
York  City,  and  competent  through  long  and  intimate  association  with  Mr.  Tappen  to  express. 
an  opinion  regarding  the  man  and  his  character  and  ability,  voices  the  opinion  of  many  others 
besides  himself  in  the  following  tribute  to  his  colleague:  "A  banker  of  nearly  fifty  years'  expe- 
rience, Mr.  Tappen  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  whose  capacity  for  leadership  has 
been  demonstrated  by  services  rendered  the  Clearing  House  Association  and  the  general  bank- 
ing interest  of  the  country  as  chairman  of  the  Loan  Committee  of  the  Association."'  In  the 
affairs  of  Now  York  City  Mr.  Tappen  has  always  taken  a  profound  interest,  and  his  efforts  have 
been  freely  exerted  in  behalf  of  municipal  reform,  good  government,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  Union  League,  Metropolitan,  St.  Nicholas,  Gro- 
lier,  Players',  and  Whist  clubs. 
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JAMES  A.   GARY. 

Hon.  James  Albert  Gary,  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  JIcKinley,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  born  in 
Uucasville,  Genu.,  October  22,  ISIiS.  The  Garj'  family  is  of  English  descent.  The  founder  of 
the  American  line  was  John  Gary,  a  Lancashire  farmer,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1712 
with  his  brother  James.  The  latter  settled  in  Massachusetts,  while  John  Gary  made  his  homo 
in  New  Hampshire,  where  ho  died  in  early  manhood,  leaving  a  largo  family.  One  of  his  sons, 
also  named  John  Gary,  was  the  father  of  James  Sullivan  Gary,  of  whom  James  A.  Gary  is  the 
son.  James  S.  Gary  was  born  in  Medwa}',  Mass.,  November  15,  1S08.  He  entered  at  an 
early  age  a  cotton-mill  iu  that  town,  and  became  thoroughly  equipped  by  practical  experience 
in  the  details  of  cotton  manufacturing.  In  1830  he  married  Pamelia,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Ebenezer  Forrest,  of  Foxboro,  Mass.  Their  two  children  were  James  Albert  (the  subject  of 
this  sketch)  and  Pamelia  A.,  now  Mrs.  Hart  B.  Holton,  of  Baltimore  County,  Md.  In  1S3S  he 
came  to  Maryland  and  engaged  iu  cotton  manufacturing,  becoming  finally  tho  proprietor  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Alberton  Mills  at  Alberton,  Howard  County,  ]\Id.,  where  after  a 
most  successful  career  he  died  March  7,  1S70.  James  A.  Gary  attended  school  at  Eockhill 
Institute,  EUicott  City,  Md.,  and  afterward  at  Alleghany  College,  IMeadville,  Pa.  In  18G1  he 
was  admitted  to  partnership  by  his  father,  under  the  style  of  James  S.  Gary  &  Son,  and  at 
once  applied  his  youthful  powers  and  cultivated  mind  to  the  work  of  the  house.  The  energy 
which  lie  brought  into  the  affairs  of  the  firm  was  quickly  made  apparent.  An  office  and  ware- 
house had  been  established  in  Baltimore,  and  iu  lSfJ2  a  branch  house  was  opened  in  St.  Louis, 
and  continued  for  many  years.  In  1870,  Mr.  Gary  succeeded  his  father  as  the  head  of  the 
firm,  and  he  conducted  its  affairs  with  marked  success,  until  ho  entered  tho  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  March,  1S07,  since  which  time  his  son,  Jlr.  E.  Stanley  Gary,  has  had  the 
management  of  the  business.  Among  the  business  men  of  Baltimore  James  A.  Gary  holds  an 
euviablo  position;  no  one  is  more  universally  respected.  The  large  mills  in  Alberton  afford  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  hundreds  of  families.  Mr.  Gary  owns  other  valuable  business  proper- 
ties in  Baltimore  and  Howard  counties,  and  has  been  lepeatedly  called  to  share  in  tho  manage- 
ment of  financial  and  other  business  corporations  in  Baltimore.  He  was  President  for  several 
years  of  the  Merchants  and  JLanufacturers'  Association,  and  is  now  President  of  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank  and  Vice-President  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company.  He  also  holds  director- 
ships in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  tho  Baltimore  Warehouse  Company,  the  American 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore,  and  tho  Baltimore  Trust  and  Guarantee  Company.  In 
politics  Mr.  Gary  was  an  ardent  Unionist  during  the  Civil  War,  and  he  has  been  a  Republican 
ever  since.  In  1870,  in  obedience  to  what  seemed  a  call  of  duty  from  many  who  were  inter- 
ested in  promoting  purer  politics,  he  accepted  tho  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  in  the 
Fifth  District,  having  a  large  Democratic  majority  at  that  time,  and  his  defeat  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  1S79,  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  Governor  of  Maryland.  In 
those  days  the  State  was  hopelessly  Democratic,  and  consequently  he  failed  of  election,  although 
he  made  a  very  active  canvass.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  National  Convention  of  his 
party  since  1872,  and  from  1880  to  ISDO  represented  Maryland  upon  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  Mr.  Gary  was  nominated  by  President  McKinley  as  Postmaster-General,  and  was 
confirmed  March  5,  1807,  entering  immediately  upon  tho  arduous  duties  of  that  position. 
Known  and  esteemed  as  a  business  man  far  more  than  a  politician,  his  appointment  was  every- 
where received  as  a  guaranty  that  the  high  standard  to  which  our  postal  service  had  attained 
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would  be  thoroughly  maintained  under  liis  wise  and  judicious  management.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience proved  the  correctness  of  this  estimate.  His  long  and  varied  business  training  enabled 
him  readily  to  master  the  workings  of  the  greatest  business  department  of  the  Government, 
and  to  give  prompt  and  efficient  direction  to  its  general  policy.  He  became  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  establishment  of  a  Postal  Savings  System  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  that  part  of  his  annual  report  of  1S9T,  in  which  ho  set  forth  his 
views  concerning  it,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  bearing  upon  that  subject. 
His  management  of  the  depai'tmcnt,  as  may  ho  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said,  was 
characterized  by  earnest  and  efficient  work,  untiring  industry,  and  unquestioned  and  distin- 
guished ability.  Ho  was  enabled  to  institute  reforms  and  improved  methods  by  which  routine 
business  was  greatly  facilitated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  tho  service  considerably 
reduced.  So  strenuously  and  indefatigably  did  he  apply  him.sclf  to  his  duty  that  his  health 
failed  him,  and  on  April  IS,  1S9S,  he  was  compelled  to  tender  bis  resignation  to  tho  President 
as  Postmaster-General,  which  was  accepted  a  few  days  later  with  great  regret  and  reluctance. 
In  the  councils  of  his  party  Mr.  Gary  speaks  with  authority,  and  his  utterances  are  heard  with 
respect,  because  all  men  know  them  to  be  actuated  hy  an  exalted  patriotism  and  an  honest 
desire  to  uphold  what  he  deems  the  right.  Eemoved  by  character  and  fortune  from  any  sus- 
picion of  self-interest,  he  stands  in  the  arena  of  politics  as  well  as  in  business,  a  commanding 
figure,  ever  ready  to  throw  his  weighty  influence  on  the  sido  of  justice  and  right.  In  ISoC, 
Mr.  Gary  was  married  to  Miss  Lavinia  W.  Oorrie,  daughter  of  James  Corrie.  Ho  is  the  fatlier 
of  one  son  and  seven  daughters.  His  son,  E.  Stanley  Gary,  became  a  partner  in  the  old  firm 
in  ISSi,  and  is  now  its  active  manager. 


AISIORY   MAYNARD. 

Amory  M.A.YNARD,  one  of  tho  great  manufacturers  of  New  England,  founder  of  the  well- 
known  Assabet  Mills  in  Massachusetts — one  of  the  largest-woollen  industries  in  America — and 
also  of  the  industrial  town  of  Maynard,  Mass.,  named  in  his  honor,  was  born  in  JMarlboro,  in 
the  same  commonwealth,  February  2S,  ISOl,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Maynard,  JIass.,  on 
March  6,  1890.  The  JIaynard  family  dates  back  to  tho  early  settlement  of  Now  England,  tho 
progenitor  of  most  of  those  bearing  the  name  in  America  and  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being 
John  Maynard  {<jr  .Mainard),  who  came  to  this  country  from  England  among  the  earlier  emigrants 
and  was  a  resident  of  Cambridge  in  10.34.  With  him  from  tho  old  country  this  pioneer  h-rought 
one  child,  a  sou,  also  named  John,  and  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  but  eight  years  old.  This  son 
settled  at  Sudbury,  JIass.,  in  ICiO,  and  was  made  a  freeman  of  that  town  in  16i4.  He  was 
one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  grant  of  Marlborough  in  1056,  and  settling  there,  married,  two 
years  later,  Mary  Gates,  daughter  of  Stephen  Gates,  of  Lancaster,  England,  who  came  over 
with  her  father  in  tho  ship  Diligence   in  1C3S  and  settled  in  Ilingham.     Simon  !Maynard,  tho 

second  son  and  third  of  tho  six  children  of  this  marriage,  born  in  lOOS,  married  Hannah , 

who  boro  him  four  daughters  and  four  sous.  Ephraim,  ono  of  his  youngest  children,  born 
October  7,  ITOT,  married  for  his  second  wife  Mary  Balcom,  on  January  3,  1743.  Simon,  his 
third  son  and  the  fifth  of  his  eight  children,  married  Silence  Priest,  and  of  the  offspring  of  their 
union  was  Isaac  Maynard,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Isaac  Maynard,  born  in  Marl- 
boro December  7,  1779,  married  in  1803  Lydia  Howe,  daughter  of  Artemas  Howe  of  Marl- 
boro, was  a  farmer,  and  owned  and  operated  a  sawmill.  An  industrious  and  intelligent  man, 
he  reared  his  family  with  excellent  care,  and  although  not  spared  to  see  them  all  reach  adult 
life,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  were  not  left  wholly  unprovided  for  at  his  decease. 
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Amory  Jlaynard,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  his  eldest  child  and  only  son.  lu  his  early 
days  Amoi-y  had  no  greater  advantages  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  poor  boys  generally  in  small 
towns  and  villages.  Ho  had,  however,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  reared  and  developed 
in  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere,  imbibing  from  precept  and  example  the  great  lessons  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality  and  that  reverence  for  the  Deity  and  regard  for  the  commandments  which 
had  characterized  his  ancestors  for  generations  and  which  remained  a  potent  element  in  his 
own  life  down  to  its  very  close.  Although  his  brief  attendance  at  the  village  school  gave  him 
an  equipment  comprising  little  more  than  the  basic  and  essential  rudiments— "  the  three  R"s" 
— this  training  proved  sufficient  to  start  him  understandingly  upon  his  career,  and  ample,  in 
later  life,  to  open  wide  the  gates  of  general  knowledge  and  admit  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
fair  fields.  On  his  father's  farm  ho  performed  as  a  boy  the  useful  and  health-giving  tasks 
allotted  to  the  juvenile  members  of  a  farmer's  family,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  promoted 
to  a  placo  in  the  sawmill  owned  and  operated  by  his  father,  where  he  further  strengthened  his 
muscles,  quickened  his  mental  powers,  and  gained  his  first  acquaintance  with  machinery. 
When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  ho  bad  tho  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  by  death.  This  was 
the  turning-point  in  his  early  life,  since  it  threw  upon  his  shoulders  quite  heavy  responsibilities 
for  one  of  his  age  and  limited  experience.  With  a  degree  of  courage  eminently  characteristic 
the  lad  rose  to  the  demands  of  the  situation,  and  instead  of  selling  the  property  he  took  com- 
plete personal  charge  of  it,  and  not  only  carried  it  on  well  and  successfully  but  developed  it  so 
as  to  increase  its  value  quite  materially.  Through  owning  and  operating  a  sawmill  he  came 
to  bo  interested  in  tho  lumber  business,  and  discerning  therein. a  broader  and  more  profitable 
field  of  activity  engaged  in  it  and  followed  it  with  success  for  twenty-five  years.  During  this 
period  ho  made  quite  a  name  for  himself  as  a  builder  and  added  substantially  to  his  fortune. 
It  should  be  stated  here  that  ho  fitted  himself  for  this  business  by  careful  home  study,  having 
bought  a  sot  of  draughting  tools  for  the  purpose,  which  in  his  hands  proved  an  efCcient  substitute 
for  an  apprenticeship,  Liko  the  famous  painter  who  mixed  his  colors  with  his  "brains,"  Jlr. 
Maynard  worked  out  his  plans  with  the  same  medium,  and  in  a  wide  region  became  well  and 
favorably  known.  Fifty  or  more  workmen  were  employed  by  him  in  his  extensive  building 
operations,  which  embraced  among  other  structures  the  cording  and  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  for  W.  H.  Knight,  at  Saxonville.  But  his  success  as  a  builder  was  destined  to  be  over- 
shadowed very  soon  by  his  achievements  as  a  manufacturer  of  textiles,  a  department  of  industry 
into  which  ho  entered  somewhat  unexpectedly  in  lS-iO-17.  At  that  period  his  fortune  had  reached 
tho  moderate  figure  of  $25,000.  In  lS-15  Mr.  Maynard  became  a.^sociated  with  ^fr.  W.  II. 
Knight,  a  mill-owner  whose  water-power  property  at  Saxonville,  JIass.,  had  lecn  relinquished 
to  tho  city  of  Boston  in  the  interests  of  a  large  supply  of  drinking-water  for  the  people  of  that 
municipality.  Together  they  bought  a  valuable  water-power  on  the  Assabet  River,  in  what 
was  then  tho  towns  of  Stow  and  Sudbury,  J\Iass.,  and  a  saw  and  grist-mill,  known  as  the  '' A.sa 
Smith  Jlill,"  which  they  ran  as  a  sawmill  for  about  two  years.  After  this  mill  was  in  opera- 
tion about  two  years,  Mr.  Maynard  built  another  mill  in  tho  woods  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Assabet  Mills,  cutting  away  the  trees  on  all  sides,  preparatory  to  building  the  first  carpet- 
mill.  Power  for  this  plant  was  secured  by  digging  a  canal  through  which  the  water  was 
diverted  from  its  original  rliannel  into  a  reservoir.  A  dam  also  was  built.  This  new  mill  was 
quito  a  pretentious  structure,  being  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide.  In  1S47  tlie 
business  of  carpet-weaving  was  entered  upon,  and  in  tho  first  year  the  total  output  in  cnr]icls 
and  carpet  yarn  was  valued  at  8110,000.  Mr.  ilaynard  engaged  in  this  industry  unhesitatingly, 
although  having  no  previous  knowledge  of  it.  His  practical  skill,  sound  sense,  quickness  of 
comprehension,  and  wonderful  fertility  of  resource  served  the  purpose,  however,  and  carried 
him  through  to  a  mastery  of  every  detail.     It  required  indefatigable  labor  and  the  closest  at- 
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tention,  but  as  the  man  was  of  that  rare  stamp  who  find  their  most  satisfying  pleasure  in  the 
occupation  in  which  tliey  are  engaged  as  a  business,  he  pushed  the  enterprise  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Mr.  Knight  retired  from  the  firm  in  lSo3,  and  upon  Mr.  JIaynard,  who  now  bo- 
came  solo  owner  of  the  business,  devolved  added  duties  and  responsibilities.  Tlie  business  ran 
along  quite  smoothly,  steadily  increasing  in  importance,  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  jS'orth  and  South,  in  ISGl,  which  virtually  killed  the  carpet  industry  for  a  time.  Mr. 
Maynard  waa  sagaciously  planning  some  necessary  changes  in  the  mills  to  adapt  them  to  the  new 
conditions,  when  he  became  the  unfortunate  victim  of  misplaced  confidence  in  a  man  to  whom  ho 
had  entrusted  financial  matters  in  his  absence.  Finally  he  made  an  assignment,  and  on  May 
23,  ISCl,  his  business  was  reorganized  as  the  Assabet  Manufacturing  Company,  with  .Mr.  J.  A. 
Goddard  as  president,  Mr.  T.  Quincy  Brown  as  treasurer,  and  himself  as  manager.  The  mill 
machinery  was  now  changed  so  as  to  permit  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  blankets, 
etc.,  for  which  large  contracts  had  been  secured  from  the  Federal  Government.  After  the  war 
the  outijut  was  principally  in  dress  fabiics  for  women  and  men,  of  which  a  large  variety,  plain 
and  fancy,  all  wool,  was  produced.  The  mills  have  ever  since  continued  the  manufacture  of 
this  class  of  goods,  and  have  a  national  reputation.  As  manager  of  the  Assabet  Jlills,  Mr. 
Maynard  became  a  power  in  the  indu.strial  world.  His  judgment  and  energy  found»play  in 
every  department  with  happy  effect.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  labors  since  establishing 
the  mill  may  be  gleaned  from  tlie  consideration  of  a  few  figures.  In  lSiC-47,  when  operations 
began,  the  plant  was  valued  at  about  si  50,000.  To-day  it  repi'eseuts  an  estimated  value  of 
$1,000,000  and  is  probably  worth  much  more.  The  original  force  of  a  dozen  employees  has 
grown  to  the  proportions  of  a  small  army,  no  less  than  one  thousand  persons— one  fourth  of 
the  number  females — finding  steady  and  remunerative  employment  in  1S90.  In  1S92  sixty- 
five  sets  of  woollen  machinery  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  power  looms  were  in  operation.  By 
repeated  additions  and  to  meet  legitimate  demands  the  mills  have  been  enlarged  to  more  than 
twenty  times  the  size  of  the  original  three-story  structure,  having  a  floor  space  of  about  twelve 
acres,  and  with  their  present  steam-engine  capacity  of  eighteen  hundred  horse-power, — not  esti- 
mating water-power  and  two  or  three  wheels  utilized,  and  an  annual  output  of  about  nine  mil- 
lion yards  of  all-wool  fabrics, — rank  as  one  of  the  largest  woollen  manufacturing  jilauts  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Maynard  set  about  purchasing  the  water  privileges  on  the  Assabet  River 
before  startmg  the  original  mill,  and  as  there  were  no  residents  then  in  the  neighborhood  he 
succeeded  in  securing  several  hundred  acres.  The  new  brick  structures  to  the  woollen  mill  were 
erected  in  1S01-C2.  In  ISTl  the  village  of  Assabet  had  grown  to  the  proportions  of  a  town,  was 
set  off  out  of  the  towns  of  Stow  and  Sudbury,  and  on  taking  its  charter  as  such  assumed  the 
name  of  Maynard,  in  honor  of  the  untiring  worker  who  had  established  and  developed  the  great 
industry  to  which  it  owed  its  growth  and  prosperity.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr. 
Maynard  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Fitchburg  Branch  Kailroad  built  through  Assabet 
as  early  as  1S40,  thus  securing  for  the  village  an  advantage  which  proved  of  inestimable  value 
in  expediting  its  development  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  Mr.  Maynard  may  be  said  to  have 
devoted  himself  without  reserve  to  his  duties.  He  was  apparently  in  his  element  when  at  work. 
During  nearly  half  a  century  of  continuous  toil,  broken  only  by  his  rigid  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  took  but  one  vacation,  on  that  occasion  visiting  the  White  Mountain  region  of  New 
Hampshire,  whither  he  had  driven  in  a  wagon  from  his  birthplace,  some  two  hundred  miles 
distant,  when  a  youth.  In  the  discbarge  of  his  duties  as  manager  he  directed  the  business 
abroad  as  well  as  at  the  mills,  and  directed  and  controlled  the  operations  of  the  salesmen  located 
in  Boston  and  Now  York,  personally  influencing  many  large  contracts.  The  discharge  of  these 
important  duties  necessitated  almost  constant  travel,  through  which  he  was  brought  into  close 
relationship  with  leading  business  men  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  became  an  authority 
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in  the  trade.  In  addition  to  buying  and  directing  the  selling  of  all  goods,  he  supervised  the 
running  of  tlie  mills,  but  was  assisted  in  the  latter  department  by  his  two  sons,  j\Ir.  Lorenzo 
Maynard  and  Mr.  William  Mayuard,  who  had  arrived  at  expert  knowledge  under  liis  skilful 
training.  He  worked  late  and  early,  his  keenest  satisfaction  being  found  in  the  progress  made, 
the  business  done.  Ho  was  the  dominant  power.  Obstacles  were  disposed  of  as  fast  as  they 
arose,  however  formidable.  Nothing  seemed  capable  of  standing  before  the  will  of  this  diligerit 
and  determined  worker  and  wise  man  of  affairs.  When  there  was  a  falling-off  in  one  depart- 
ment another  was  developed  or  a  new  one  instituted.  New  processes  were  introduced,  new 
looms  added,  new  machinery  employed.  The  fabrics  produced  reflected  the  character  of  the 
man,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  best  of  their  kind,  all-wool  without  evasion  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  in  every  way  reliable.  The  mere  suggestion  of  making  inferior  fabrics  was  intol- 
erable to  this  honest-minded  and  superlatively  just  business  man.  As  a  result  of  this  course 
the  productions  of  the  Assabet  Mills  became  famous  throughout  tho  nation  and  were  accepted 
as  a  standard  by  the  United  States  Government,  which,  when  advertising  for  bids  for  woollen 
goods,  not  long  ago,  stated  that  they  must  bo  "  as  good  as  Assabet  in  every  respect."  Mr. 
Maynard  was  a  many-sided  man,  and  equally  good  in  whatever  duties  he  assumed.  As  a  finan- 
cier ho  excelled.  In  the  department  of  engineering  he  had  few  superiors.  He  was  au  able 
mechanic,  skilful  in  wood  and  iron,  and  if  not  an  inventor  was  possessed  of  a  keen  perception 
as  to  tho  merits  or  demerits  of  all  machinery  and  appliances  employed  in  mill  work,  and  both 
practical  and  original  in  the  matter  of  construction  and  remodelling.  Somo  remarkable  changes 
in  tho  mill  and  additions  to  its  capacity  were  made  under  his  personal  supervision  without  inter- 
rupting tho  operation  of  the  machinery  for  a  single  hour.  He  was  one  of  tho  first  to  perceive 
the  value  of  the  self-operating  mule-spinning  model,  and  adopted  it  against  violent  prejudice  on 
tho  part  of  tho  operatives,  not  because  he  was  arbiti-ary  or  tyrannical  but  because  ho  knew  it 
Vip.s  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  In  managing  men  he  was  firm  but  just.  He  knew 
tho  needs  of  the  market  and  had  rare  powers  as  a  seller  of  goods.  He  was  a  shrewd  buyer. 
A  knowledge  of  commercial  law  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  training  as  a  business  man. 
In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  he  set  himself  to  tho  mastery  of  whatever  was  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  his  extensive  business  operations,  not  forgetting  any  duty  as  a  man  of  family 
or  a  member  of  society.  His  honesty  was  of  that  simple  kind  which  could  not  comprehend  tho 
slightest  evasion  of  debt  or  obligation.  When  he  failed  he  stripped  himself  of  everything  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  In  his  aflluence  he  frequently  remarked  to  his  wife,  "Don't  let  the 
honest  poor  suffer."  In  entire  accord  with  tho  humano  and  kindly  imjiulses  of  her  husband 
this  most  worth}'  woman  made  a  name  for  herself  which  will  long  remain  an  honored  and  be- 
loved one  in  tho  section  where  her  benign  iullueuco  has  been  so  long  and  so  effectively  exercised. 
While  a  man  of  the  strongest  determination  Mr.  Mayuard  was  not  at  all  unkindlj',  and  was 
never  unjust.  His  will  power,  confidence,  and  self-reliance  wero  remarkable.  His  devotion  to 
business  was  almost  unparalleled.  He  did  not  retire  from  active  work  until  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  eighty,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  he  found  pleasure  in  driving  from  his  house  to  tho 
mills  and  to  the  railroad  station  as  though  about  to  imdertake  somo  business  duty,  ilis  habits 
throughout  his  long  life  were  extremely  simple,  and  together  with  his  great  activity  of  mind 
and  body  were  conducive  doubtless  to  his  longevity.  Measured  by  his  business  achievements  he 
ranks  as  onOof  the  ablest  men  of  his  generation  in -the  industrial  world.  He  was  tho  largest 
individual  owner  of  the  stock  of  tho  Assabet  ]\[ills  and  always  tho  guiding  spirit  of  the  corpora- 
tion while  connected  with  it.  lie  retired  in  ISSS,  yielding,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  desire  of 
the  members  of  his  family,  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  restrain  his  activity  at  that  advanced  age.  His 
death  was  tho  result  of  an  accident  which  befell  him  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  A  stroke  of  paralysis 
had  considerably  impaired  his  strength,  and  while  attempting  unaided  to  ascend  a  staircase  in 
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his  home  he  fell,  was  picked  up  unconscious,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His  obsequies  were  made 
the  occasion  of  a  marked  demonstration  of  tho  profound  sorrow  of  the  whole  community,  the 
people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  regarding  him  very  much  as  a  father,  and  the  press,  far  and  wide, 
sounding  his  praises  as  a  remarkable  business  man,  founder  of  a  thriving  industrial  town,  and 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  commercial  circles  of  New  England.  Mr.  Maynard 
married,  in  1S2G,  Mary  Priest,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Priest  of  Jlarlboro,  Mass.,  where  the 
Priest  family  were  highly  esteemed  and  r'auked  with  the  oldest  settlers.  Mrs.  Maynard  was  a 
woman  of  intensely  domestic  tastes,  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  an 
incessant  doer  of  good.  She  died  in  ISsO,  aged  eigbty  years.  Both  Jlr.  and  l^Irs.  Maynard 
were  consistent  church  members  and  regular  attendants  for  years  at  the  Evangelical  First  Con- 
gregational church  of  Ma)-nard,  to  the  support  of  which  they  gave  liberally.  Their  benefac- 
tions were  quietly  bestowed  but  were  boimtiful,  and  each  gave  to  worthy  persons  not  regularly 
objects  of  charity  with  a  free  hand  and  kindly  heart.  In  domestic  and  social  life  Mr.  Maynard 
revealed  a  number  of  most  agreeable  qualities.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  fine  voice  and  a 
marked  musical  talent,  ho  cultivated  both  and  found  in  their  exercise  a  diversion  which  afforded 
him  the  keenest  satisfaction.  The  musical  instrument  of  his  preference  was  the  bass  viol,  upon 
which  he  became  an  expert  performer,  frequently  playing  it  at  home  for  hours  at  a  time  for  his 
own  delectation.  During  a  number  of  years  he  sang  and  played  upon  the  instrument  in  the 
old  church  at  Marlboro.  Mr.  Maynard  left  two  sons, — a  third  son,  Harlan  P.,  died  in  ISOl, 
aged  eighteen  years — Lorenzo,  the  elder,  was  born  in  Marlboro,  June  22,  1829,  was  actively 
associated  with  his  father  for  many  years,  succeeded  him  as  Agent  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Assabet  Mills,  and  still  holds  that  position.  He  married,  in  ISol,  Lucy  Ann  Davidson,  of 
Sterling,  ]\Iass.  To  this  union  have  been  born  one  son,  William  H.  K.  Maynard,  and  four 
daughters,  Fanny  L.,  I\Liry  L.,  Hattie  B.,  and  Victoria,  The  son  only  is  living.  Amory  May- 
nard's  second  son,  Mr.  William  Maynard,  born  at  Marlboro,  May  (i,  1833,  was  educated  at 
Marlboro  Academy,  and  like  his  elder  brother,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  nearly  all  his 
undertakings,  and  was  his  assistant  in  the  management  of  the  Assaliet  Mills  until  1883,  when 
he  retired  owing  to  ill-health.  He  is  now  a  director  in  the  corporation;  a  resident  of  Worces- 
ter, and  with  his  wife,  formerly  Jliss  Mary  Adams — a  daughter  of  the  late  James  Adams,  a 
gentleman  prominently  connected  with  the  Assabet  Mills  during  many  years  of  his  life— occu- 
pies a  leading  social  position  there.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  time  is  still  given  to  the  im- 
portant interests  of  tho  Assabet  Mills.  His  two  sons,  Amory  and  Harlan  James,  are  business 
men  of  experience  and  standing,  the  elder  being  selling  agent  in  Boston  for  the  great  corpora- 
tion founded  by  his  grandfather,  and  the  3'ounger— a  graduate  of  the  famous  Textile  School  in 
Philadeliihia— being  manager  of  the  silk  department  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  one  of 
tho  leading  manufacturing  corporations  of  the  Quaker  City.  The  third  son  is  George  Ehuer 
Maynard.  The  other  children  of  Mr.  William  Maynard  are  four  daughters:  Mary  Susan,  who 
is  tho  wife  of  Jlr.  Warren  S.  Peters  of  JIaynard ;  Jeanette  Cherry,  married  to  .Mr.  B.  C.  Van 
Etten,  also  of  Maynard;'  Lossie  Louisa,  tho  wife  of  Jlr.  Paul  B.  Morgan  of  the  Morgan  Spring 
and  Construction  Company  of  Worcester;  and  Miss  Grace  Ella  Maynard. 
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HENRY   CLEAYS. 

Henry  Clews,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  banker  of  ISiew  York,  widelj-  known  as  one  of 
America's  most. successful  men  and  also  tbrough  liis  activity  and  prominence  in  patriotic  and 
political  affairs  and  frequent  and  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  finance  and  reform, 
was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  family  and  social 
standing.and  the  possessor  of  a  fine  landed  estate,  was  an  extensive  manufacturer  for  the  Ameri- 
can trade.  Even  in  bis  early  boyhood,  Henry,  who  was  the  youngest  of  four  sons,  developed 
scholarly  tastes;  and  as  it  was  bis  parents'  intention  to  fit  him  for  the  ministry  that  be  might 
become  the  assistant  to  his  covisin,  the  Vicar  of  Wolstanton,  he  was  carefully  trained  for  admis- 
sion to  Cambridge  University,  under  Doctor  Paliu  in  Surrey  and  Doctor  Stocks  at  Poplar,  near 
London.  When  the  lad  was  in  bis  fifteenth  year  ho  came  on  a  vacation  trip  to  America,  accom- 
panying his  father,  who  made  the  journey  for  business  purposes.  But  for  making  this  trip  Mr. 
Clews  might  to-day  be  filling  a  prominent  ecclesiastical  position  in  his  native  land.  It  so  fell 
out,  however,  that  the  practical  business  spirit  of  the  American  people  attracted  and  as  it  were 
fascinated  him ;  and  instead  of  going  home  and  entering  upon  a  University  course,  he  remained 
in  New  York  and  took  up  a  business  career,  starting  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  as  a  junior  clerk 
in  the  old-established  dry-goods  importing  house  of  Wilson  G.  Hunt  &  Co.  This  radical  depar- 
ture from  cherished  plans  was  a  matter  which  might  have  weighed  heavily  upon  the  mind  of 
the  elder  Clews  were  it  not  that  he  came  to  share  in  his  son's  belief  in  the  promising  possibilities 
of  commercial  life  in  New  York,  and  was  constrained  to  admit  that  an  opening  thereto  could 
not  have  presented  under  better  auspices  than  those  of  the  highly  honorable  house  named. 
Once  launched  upon  his  duties,  Henry  appears  to  have  taken  to  thera  with  as  sincere  an  interest 
as  he  had  previously  displayed  in  his  studies.  Well -reared  and  naturally  studious,  ho  escaped 
the  pitfalls  which  often  prove  disastrous  to  young  men  starting  out  hi  life;  and,  proving  wor- 
thy as  a  clerk,  was  rapidly  advanced  by  his  employers,  and,  after  about  a  decado  of  service,  was 
abundantly  fitted  for  independent  effort,  being  a  well-disciplined  and  accomplished  young  busi- 
ness man,  with  the  friendship  of  the  firm  by  which  he  had  been  trained,  a  wide  acquaintance 
in  mercantile  circles,  and  a  social  standing  which- he  had  won  by  his  pleasant  address,  purity  of 
living,  and  naturally  refined  tastes.  As  a  merchant  the  young  man  could  have  made  most 
excellent  connections  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  his  future  success  probably  would  not  have 
dift'ered  very  materially  from  that  which  he  has  achieved.  But  after  his  judgment  matured  ho 
found  himself  more  inclined  toward  banking,  and  early  in  1S5S,  an  opportunity  presenting,  he 
entered  Wall  Street  as  a  member  of  the  newly-organized  firm  of  Stout,  Clews  &  Mason,  dealers 
in  commercial  paper.  In  his  famous  book,  to  which  reference  will  bo  made  hereafter,  Mr. 
Clews  relates  with  charming  candor  how  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  membership  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  It  appears  that  at  that  time  the  Exchange  was  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  an  element  ("old  fogy,"  perhaps)  which  was  indisposed  to  welconje  newcomers,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  young  man  without  powerful  and  wealthy  patrons  to 
obtain  a  seat.  Mr.  Clews,  however,  with  characteristic  courage  and  resourcefulness,  took  the 
bull  by  tho  horns  and  forced  admission.  This  he  accomplislicd  by  advertising  quite  extensively 
that  he  would  buy  or  sell  stocks  on  a  commission  of  one-sixteenth  of  one  ])er  cent.,  either  way 
—half  the  customary  charge — with  the  result  that  the  increasing  volume  of  his  business  so 
alarmed  tho  "insiders"  that  they  gladly  enrolled  him  in  the  Exchange  in  order  that  he  might 
bo  made  amenable  to  its  rules.  Changes  in  tho  member.ship  of  Mr.  Clews'  firm  brought 
corresponding    changes    in    its   style,    which    became,    subsequently,    Livermore,    Clews    & 
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Mason;  Livermore,  Clews  &  Company;  and  in  1ST7,  Henry  Clews  &  Company,  under 
which  designation  it  has  since  remained.  Founded  immediately  after  the  severe  panic 
of  1857,  the  new  firm  was  free  from  the  debts,  obligations,  and  complications  which  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  many  of  the  older  firms,  and  through  this  fact  alone  it  had  a  relatively 
strong  position  from  the  beginning.  The  extensive  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Clews  with  lead- 
ing merchants,  who  knew  him  as  a  man  to  be  trusted  implicitly  in  any  transaction,  also 
stood  to  good  account  in  securing  business,  and  within  a  few  years  the  firm  was  both  well 
known  and  prosperous.  Its  great  opportunity  came  with  the  Civil  War.  There  was  no  half- 
heartedness  in  Mr.  Clews'  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government.  He  had  not  yet  assumed  the 
obligations  of  citizenship,  and,  in  consequence,  his  stand  was  all  the  more  noteworthy.  His 
good  judgment  told  him  that  the  hope  of  the  country  lay  in  its  unity,  and  ho  was  odtspoken  in 
his  support  of  the  Union  cause.  More  than  that,  he  had  confidence  in  the  success  as  well  as  jus- 
tice of  the  cause;  and  while  some  bankers — in  fact  many — were  hesitating  as  to  their  course  in 
investing  in  Government  loans,  he  hastened  to  identify  himself  with  the.so  securities,  and 
actually  became  distinguished  through  his  courageousness  in  making  government  transactions 
his  chief  business.  It  is  diilicult  at  this  day  to  comprehend  the  widespread  distrust  that  then 
existed  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  ultimately  to  meet  its  bond  obligations. 
The  United  States  Treasury  was  empty,  public  creditors  clamored  for  their  dues,  and  the  war 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end ;  yet  all  through  these  troublous  times  Mr.  Clows  never 
wavered  in  his  faith  that  the  National  authorities  would  suppress  the  rebellion  and  finally 
redeem  every  bond  issued.  With  earnestness  and  fervor  he  explained  his  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  was  iu  him,  and  by  example  sought  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  others.  His  predic- 
tions were  often  laughed  at  and  his  enthusiasm  treated  with  disdain,  but  he  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  abandon  his  convictions;  and  he  persevered  even  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
struggle;  and  by  flooding  the  business  world  with  circulars,  advertising  on  an  extraordinary 
scale,  and  the  use  of  his  personal  influence  and  that  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  his  firm,  he 
induced  many  cajiitalists  to  make  investments  in  '•Governments"'  even  against  their  own  judg- 
ment. Iu  company  with  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  placing 
vast  amounts  of  the  Government  war  loans;  and  the  measure  of  his  success  in  that  direction  is 
perhaps  best  shown  by  the  remark  made  by  Secretary  Chase  (of  Lincoln's  Cabinet),  when  con- 
gratulations were  showered  upon  him  for  placing  the  ''  6-20  loan."  "  I  deserve  no  credit,"  said 
Mr.  Chase;  "had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  Jay  Cooke  of  Philadelphia  and  Messrs.  Liver- 
more,  Clews  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  loan  would  not  have  been  taken."  Not  only  did  Mr. 
Clews  invest  all  his  own  means  in  the  Government  securities  besides  holding  large  amounts  on 
margins,  but  he  also  espoused  and  labored  for  the  Union  cause  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  that 
secured  his  instant  and  permanent  recognition  as  a  patriot.  In  18C4  Mr.  Clews'  firm  subscribed 
to  tho  National  loan  at  the  rate  of  five  millions  at  a  time;  and  at  this  period  their  business  in 
bonds  and  other  securities  averaged  about  fifteen  millions  a  day — certainly  a  remarkable  show- 
ing for  a  house  which  had  been  in  operation  but  six  years.  While  tho  war  lasted  Mr.  Clows 
was  conspicuous  for  his  Union  sentiments,  never  relaxing  his  efforts  to  aid  and  strengthen  the 
Government.  He  organized  a  large  number  of  the  public  meetings  for  this  purpose  held  at  vari- 
ous times  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  thus  rendering  imjiortant  public  service  by  stimulating  flag- 
ging patriotism  and  encouraging  recruiting.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  that  powerful  organization  which  consolidated  tho  influence  of  the  loyal  men  of  New 
York,  rendering  their  aid  vastlj-  more  encouraging  and  effective.  His  purse  was  opened  freely 
to  assist  every  patriotic  demonstration,  and  from  first  to  last,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  contest,  his  conduct  and  services  were  those  of  a  young  and  ardent  patriot.  When  the 
ssue  was  decided  Mr.  Clews  was  known  far  and  wide,  and  was  esteemed  both  as  a  prophet  and 
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a  patriot.  His  labors  and  predictions  had  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  his  position  and  for- 
tune were  secure.  IIo  now  devoted  himself  to  founding  a  distinctively  banking  business, 
retaining,  naturally,  his  valuable  commission  business  in  government  bonds,  stocks,  and  gold. 
With  the  much-needed  development  of  railroad-building  in  the  West  and  South,  through  the 
employment  of  capital  released  by  the  redemption  of  public  obligations  within  a  few  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  Islr.  Clews  found  a  new  and  fruitful  opportunity  for  his  energy  and  judg- 
ment. Between  1S67  and  ISTO  be  is  believed  to  Lave  been  tho  most  extensive  negotiator  of 
railroad  loans  in  tho  United  States  and  Europe.  Mr.  Clews'  chief  ofQccs  are  at  11,  13,  15,  and 
17  Broad  Street,  opposite  the  Stock  Exchange.  Branch  offices  with  private  connections  are 
established  in  many  parts  of  the  citj',  and  also  in  other  cities  and  in  Europe.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-fivo  clerks  are  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  the  firm's  business,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
wider  and  more  varied  than  that  of  any  other  banking  house  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clews 
has  held  such  a  conspicuous  position  in  New  York  for  so  many  years  that  his  name  is  as  well 
known  throughout  the  world  as  that  of  any  American  citizen.  By  competent  critics  he  is 
adjudged  one  of  the  "  brainiest "  men  in  tho  city.  An  English  duko  of  wide  experience  who 
visited  tho  city  several  years  ago  spoko  of  him  as  "the  brightest,  smartest,  and  quickest  man  he 
had  ever  met."  General  Grant  always  spoke  of  him  to  his  personal  friends  as  a  level-headed 
and  most  excellent  business  man,  one  who  "had  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  judgment,"  which 
ho  considered  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  successful  business  life.  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart, 
President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Clews,  made  the  following 
statement  to  our  editor: 

"Mr.  Clews  is  a  very  intelligent,  energetic  man  who  has  made  his  own  way.  Many  years 
ago  ho  advanced  a  large  amount  of  money  on  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Georgia  which  the  State 
afterward  repudiated,  which  caused  him  to  meet  with  a  very  serious  loss  and  which  certainly 
was  no  fault  of  his.  He  did  tho  best  he  could  to  meet  tho  disaster,  and  by  hard  work,  great 
ability,  and  perseverance  ho  soon  built  himself  np  again  to  a  conspicuous  position  in  tho  busi- 
ness commuuitj'.  I  would  lake  Mr.  Clews'  statement  implicitly  on  any  matter  he  presented  to 
me.  His  weekly  circular  in  my  judgment  is  the  ablest  and  soundest  ever  issued  on  Wall  Street 
financial  affairs.  I  have  known  Mr.  Clews  since  he  was  a  very  young  man  and  before  he  had 
any  idea  of  coming  to  Wall  Street.  Personally,  he  is  a  very  courteous  and  genial  man  and 
deservedly  stands  very  high  both  in  business  and  social  circles." 

Many  other  distinguished  persons  have  bad  an  equally  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Clews'  judg- 
ment, and  it  may  be  said  that  in  many  other  matters  than  those  relating  to  finance  and  the  cur- 
rency it  is  remarkably  accurate.  His  communications  to  various  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
upon  important  questions  of  financo  have  been  distinguished  for  great  vigor  and  breadth  of 
thought.  A  number  of  his  suggestions  have  proven  of  the  highest  practical  value.  Not  a  few 
of  his  predictions  have  been  verified  with  startling  accuracy.  One  in  particular,  as  far  back  as 
lSC-1,  mado  at  a  dinner  given  in  New  York  to  Senor  Romero,  the  Jlexican  ^Minister,  declared 
"that  public  opinion  in  this  country  will  not  submit  to  tho  encroachment  of  foreign  powers  upon 
any  portion  of  this  continent,  and  that  European  nations  will  best  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
own  people  by  carefully  abstaining  from  all  interference  with  tho  declared  will  of  those  who  dwell 
here."  The  verification  of  this  prediction  was  especially  sudden  ;  and  recent  events  in  American 
history  prove  it  was  not  ephemeral.  Mr.  Clews  clearly  foresaw  the  gold  speculation  of  Septem- 
ber, 1SG9,  and  tho  consequent  derangement  of  business  and  values  resulting  therefrom,  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  forewarned  him  of  tho  same  and  suggested  tho  projier 
course  to  be  pursued.  Through  all  the  panic-stricken  period  culminating  in  the  memorablo 
"  Black  Friday,"  he  remained  calm  and  unafl'ected,  and  tho  business  of  his  house  was  transacted 
as  usual.  While  taking  a  profound  interest  in  all  public  matters  and  giving  freely  of  his  time, 
energy,  and  means  to  tlia  support  of  tho  Government  at  critical  periods  and  to  the  purification 
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of  local  political  affairs,  Mr.  Clews  has  uot  personalh"  mingled  in  politics  to  any  great  extent 
owing  to  the  absorbing  demands  of  his  private  business.     Twice  the  portfolio  of  tlie  Treasury 
Department  has  been  offered  him,  and  twice  he  has  been  solicited  to  become  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.     These  honors,  however,  he  has  declined,  as  also 
the  very  important  post  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  iSew  York,  tendered  him  by  President  Grant 
and  subsequently  accepted  by  General  Arthur.     But  while  declining  public  office  he  has  not 
declined  to  assume  public  duties,  and  as  a  private  citizen  has  rendered  valuable  service  as  a 
patriot  and  as  a  reformer.     Reference  has  been  made  previously  to  his  patriotic  labors.     Those 
in  the  interests  of  municipal  reform  were  equally  well  prosecuted.     Taking  an  active  part  in 
arousing  public  sentiment  against  the  iniquities  perpetuated  by  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  Y^'ork 
City,  he  originated  and  became  a  member  of  tlie  famous  Committee  of  Seventy  appointed  at 
the  great  indignation  meeting  of  citizens  held  at  Cooper  Institute,  September  4,  ISTl;  sixty- 
five  of  the  gentlemen  constituting  this  committee  were  selected  and  nominated  by  Mr.  Clews.  i 
With  his  colleagues,  among  wliom  were  such  eminent  men  as  William  F.  Havemeyer,  Peter  ! 
Cooper,  Charles  O'Conor,    William  H.    Webb,  Joseph   H.   Choate,   Oswald    Ottendorfer,   and  I 
others  of  equal  prominence  and  probity,  he  labored  courageously  and  unceasingly  until  the  I 
power  of  the  corrupt  and  seemingly  impregnable  city  officials  was  completely  broken  and  the  j 
individuals  themselves  arrested  or  put  to  flight.     In  all  the  years  which  have  passed  since  tlwn  j 
he  has  been  foimd  on  the  side  of  political  reform  and  good  government,  asking  no  recognition  or  ! 
reward  for  his  aid,  counsel,  or  services.     Always  a  Republican,  Mr.  Clews  has  supported  the  j 
various  Presidential  nominees  of  that  party  with  unswerving  loyalty.     On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions ho  has  served  as  a  delegate  to  State  conventions  of  his  party,  and  at  that  held  at  Utica,  in 
1872,  "the  credit  of  General  Di.^'s  nomination  for  Governor  was  entirely  due  to  him."     It  can 
be  said  with  exact  truth  that  his  views  upon  public  questions  are  liberal  and  patriotic,  and  that 
they  are  based  upon  an  unusually  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  temper  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Clews  has  frequently  taken  a  leading  part  in  raising  public  subscriptions  for  meritorious  i 
purposes,  and  has  been  an  exceedingly  liberal  contributor  to  the  same.     He  was  for  many  years  1 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  and  also  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.     He  has  also  been  a  Governor  of  the  Union  League  Club— of  which  he  was 
a  founder — and  is,  or  lias  been,  connected  with  many  other  leading  city  institutions  and  finan- 
cial corporations.     While  j\Ir.  Clews  will  always  be  spoken  of  and  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  New  York's  bankers,  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  he  will  ever  command  | 
high  consideration  and  respect.     This  is  as  a  writer  on  finance  and  reform,  and  as  an  author  1 
who  has  contributed  to  American  literature  an  unusually  interesting  volume  of  personal  rerai-  j 
niscences  and  reflections  which  have  decided  historic  value.     Thoroughly  educated  in  liis  youth,  j 
and  not  disdaining  study  during  the  leisure  of  his  entire  manhood,  ho  writes  with  lucidity  and  ■ 
elegance,   and,   confining  himself  to  matters  regarding  which  he  has  positive  knowledge  or 
unequalled  opportunities  for  judging,  he  holds  the  reader's  attention  to  the  end.     The  personal 
reminiscences  referred  to  were  published  in  ISSS,  under  tho  title  of  ''Twenty-Eight  Years  in 
Wall  Street,"  and  constitute  an  imposing  octavo  volume  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  tho 
author  and  those  of  many  other  financiers  of  renown.     This  work  is  written  in  the  graceful, 
fluent  stylo  which  is  a  striking  feature  of  its  author's  conversation.     Repeatedly  solicited  for 
contributions  to  periodical  literature,  Mr.  Clews  has  written  many  able  articles  on  topics  of  sub- 
stantial interest  for  tho  yorth  American  Review  and  other  leading  magazines.     Letters  on 
current  topics  written  by  him  are  always  welcomed  by  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country, 
for  ho  is  one  of  those  wi'iters  who,  having  something  to  say,  knows  how  to  say  it.     His  book, 
"Twenty-Eight  Years  in  Wall  Street,"  made  a  decided  hit,  international  as  well  as  national. 
Commenting  upon  it  the  New  York  Tribune  said:  "Any  man  who  can  survive  twenty-eight 
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years  of  this  life  and  still  be,  at  tlie  end  of  that  time,  one  of  the  marked  forces  of  our  great 
financial  centre,  must  be  a  strong  personality."  Judge  Noah  Davis  referred  to  it  as  "an 
extremel}'  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  inasmuch  as  it  rescues  from  tradition 
and  embalms  in  history  a  mass  of  facts  interesting  to  all  readers  and  well  worth  preserving  as 
a  part  of  the  current  transactions  of  a  most  important  period  of  American  life  and  business." 
Mr.  Clews  is  not  only  noted  for  his  public  spirit,  but  also  for  his  industry,  perseverance,  and 
unyielding  integrity.  Socially  he  is  a  celebrity;  for  being  foud  of  society  he  entertains  freely, 
and  patronizes  with  taste  and  liberality  education,  music,  and  the  fine  arts.  While  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  large  fortune  ho  lives  unostentatiously,  and  appears  to  bo  prouder  of  his  triple  reputa- 
tion as  a  reformer,  a  writer,  and  a  wit,  than  of  his  wealth'.  Mr.  Clews  married,  in  1ST4,  Miss 
Lucy  Madison  AVorthington,  a  grand-niece  of  President  Madison,  whose  father.  Col.  William 
H.  Worthingtou,  a  gallant  Union  ofScer,  was  killed,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  while  acting 
as  a  brigadier- general  in  military  operations  under  General  Pope  during  the  Civil  War.  Mrs. 
Glows'  mother  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Eobert  Bower,  who  occupied  the 
highest  official  position  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  United  States.  Both  Sir.  and  Mrs. 
Glews  are  very  prominent  in  New  York  society,  and  are  known  and  esteemed  in  the  best  circles 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  Mrs.  Clews'  and  Jliss  Elsie  Clews'  personal  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  charitable  work  and  their  liberal  support  of  religion  and  education  have  earned  them 
a  most  enviable  reputation  in  the  metropolis. 


JAMES   C.  SPENCER. 

Hon.  James  C.  Spencer,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  C'ity,  ex-Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  ex-member  of  the  New  Aqueduct  Commission,  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Fort  Cov- 
ington, county  of  Franklin,  State  of  New  York.  His  father,  the  late  Judge  James  B.  Spencer, 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Franklin  County,  and  was  a  prominent  and  respected  citizen  and 
recognized  political  leader  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  having  held  many  important  posi- 
tions, including  that  of  Judge,  and  Representative  in  the  State  and  National  legislatures.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  1S12  with  Great  Britain,  participating  actively  in  all 
the  important  engagements  of  that  contest  that  occurred  on  the  northern  frontier,  including 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat  of  tho  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Jackson 
schools.  He  was  the  personal  friend  and  colleague  of  Silas  Wright,  and  was  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  that  great  and  upright  man,  eminent  statesman,  and  sagacious  leader,  and  by 
other  prominent  Democrats  of  tho  State  of  New  York,  as  an  intelligent,  prudent,  and  reliable 
political  coadjutor  in  the  struggles  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  secure  and  perpetu- 
ate Democratic  ascendency  in  the  State.  Ho  also  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  his 
fellow-citizens  who  knew  him,  without  regard  to  political  differences.  He  died  in  the  year 
1S48,  at  tho  ago  of  sixty-eight.  This  branch  of  the  Spencer  family,  and  that  represented  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer,  and  his  son,  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  were  kindred,  and 
claimed  a  common  ancestry.  The  family  emigrated  to  New  York  from  Connecticut,  their  origi- 
nal place  of  settlement  in  tho  New  World,  springing  from  an  English  ancestor,  William  Spen- 
cer, who  came  to  Cambridge,  jMass.,  before  or  early  in  the  year  1031.  It  appears  that  ho 
returned  to  or  visited  England  afterward,  for  he  married  his  wife,  Alice,  in  that  country  about 
the  year  1033.  He  was  again  a  resident  and  a  prominent  man  in  Cambridge  in  1034-35,  and 
was  afterward  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Ho  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers, 
all  of  whom  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Hartford;  but  it  appears  that  William's  arrival 
and  residence  in  this  country  preceded  that  of  his  brothers  Jared  and  Thomas  by  several  years. 
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From  these  three  brothers  the  Spencer  family  of  this  country  lias  descended,  and  the  records  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  establish  its  genealogy  in  a  perfect  form  to  and  including  the  sixth 
generation  from  the  original  settlers.  These  records  also  bear  witness  that  these  brothers  and 
their  descendants  in  each  generation  were  useful  and  influential  men  in  this  country;  but  the 
original  Spencer  (William,  the  first  emigrant  settler)  was  pre-eminent  as  a  man  of  strong 
mind,  and  of  culture  and  refinement,  as  also  of  active  and  vigorous  temperament,  and,  as  a 
jurist  and  legislator,  his  inliuence  and  labors  were  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  in  the  councils  of 
his  colony.  Ho  was  a  representative  from  Cambridge  in  the  years  163i  and  1(135,  and  was  a 
selectman  and  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  General  Court  from  Hartford  in  1030,  and  during  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  with  Mr.  Wyllis  and  Mr.  Webster  as  a  committee  to  prepare  the  first 
revisal  of  laws  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  which  were  afterward  adopted  and  approved  by 
the  people.  Undoubtedly  he  and  his  associates  on  this  commission  prepared  the  first  constitution 
for  the  government  of  the  colony,  which  was  approved  and  adopted  by  a  general  vote  of  the 
people  during  that  year  (1030).  This  instrument,  its  formation  and  subsecjuent  adoption,  and 
its  operation  and  effect,  present  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  for  the  consideration  of  American 
scholars  and  statesmen.  It  was  the  first  example  in  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  by 
the  people  of  a  written  constitution  that  declared  and  maintained  their  position,  power,  and 
rights  as  sovereigns,  and  organized  a  government  whose  powers  were  limited  and  defined.  Its 
authors  had  no  precedent  to  follow,  no  model  for  a  guide,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
boldly  marched  into  unknown  and  untraversed  regions  of  political  thought  and  action,  and 
found  therein,  or  originated  therefrom,  new  and  untried  theories  and  principles  of  popular 
government,  and  established  a  political  system  for  the  preservation  of  the  same,  which  in  all 
their  leading  features  have  been  ever  since  followed  as  a  precedent,  and  which  are  at  this  day  in 
active  existence  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  away  since  those  men  lived  and  performed  their  work ;  yet 
their  lineal  descendants,  whose  names  and  numbers  are  legion,  and  whose  homes  must  be 
sought  over  the  breadth  of  a  continent,  review  this  labor  of  their  ancestors  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  Asa  Spencer,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  tho  subject  of  this  sketch  (he  was  of  the 
fifth  generation  from  William  the  settler),  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  continuance  of  the 
War  of  the  Eevolution,  and  was  a  friend  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  others  who  were 
prominent  men  in  the  early  history  of  this  country.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  the  toil  and  self-sacrifice  of  himself  and  associates,  and  was  always  honored  and 
respected  by  his  countrymen  for  his  many  virtues  displayed  in  public  and  private  life.  The 
family  of  James  C.  Spencer  on  the  maternal  side  were  purely  Irish.  His  grandfather  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  Ireland  prior  to  tho  American  Revolution,  and  served  his  adojite'l  country 
as  a  soldier  during  the  War  of  Independence.  Judge  Spencer,  before  he  had  fully  attained 
manhood,  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  acquired  his  education  and  profession 
mainly  by  his  own  exertions.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1S50  in  his  native  county, 
and  soon  became  popular  and  respected  in  his  profession.  In  1S51  he  removed  to  Ogdensburg, 
St.  La-?rrence  County,  and  with  Judge  William  C.  Brown  formed  the  legal  firm  of  Brown  & 
Spencer,  which  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  successful  and  prolitablo  practice  in  the  courts  of 
Northern  New  York.  In  lSo7  he  was  appointed  United  States  District-Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York.  Tho  performance  of  tho  duties  of  that  office  extended  his 
professional  acquaintance  into  nearly  every  county  of  the  State.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  that  city.  His  energy  and  industry,  added  to  his  former  professional  reputation  in  the 
State,  soon  brought  him  clients  and  a  very  successful  business.  In  ISOT  ho  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Hon.  Charles  A.   Rapallo  and  other  legal  gentlemen,   under  the  firm-name  of 
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Kapallo  &  Spencer,  wliicli  became  familiar  to  the  public  and  in  the  courts  as  associated  with 
some  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  day,  including  the  famous  Erie  controversy,  and  other 
equally  important  litigations  connected  with  railroad  and  steamship  companies.  The  existence 
of  that  firm  terminated  with  the  election  of  its  senior  members  to  the  bench — Mr.  Rapallo  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Kew  York.  The  professional 
career  of  Judge- Spencer  in  the  State,  before  he  sought  a  practice  in  New  York  City,  was  a  suc- 
cessful and  honorable  one,  and  highly  illustrative  of  what  integrity  of  character,  united  with 
energy  and  industry,  and  a  fair  amount  of  ability,  will  always  accomplish  for  its  possessor. 
The  nomination  and  election  of  Judge  Spencer  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  was  gratif}-- 
ing  to  his  numerous  friends  in  the  city  and  State.  In  Northern,  Western,  and  Central  New 
York,  the  scene  of  his  former  professional  labors,  the  press  and  the  prominent  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar,  without  regard  to  political  differences,  spoke  of  the  event  with  approbation,  and 
commended  the  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  city  Democracy  in  securing  his  nomination  and  elec- 
tion, as  a  just  and  wise  recognition  of  jjersonal  and  professional  merit,  and  a  rare  and  fortunate 
selection  of  a  gentleman  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  position.  Judge  Spencer  was  still  a 
youDg  man  when  ho  assumed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  were  formerly  discharged  Viy 
judges  so  eminent  for  their  learning  and  wisdom  as  Oakley,  Jones,  Hoffman,  Duer,  Robertson, 
and  others  who  occupied  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  maturity  of  their  years  and  the 
perfection  of  their  experience  and  abilities.  But  he  took  with  him  to  his  new  position  his  ener- 
getic and  industrious  habits;  and  these,  united  with  his  characteristic  urbanity  and  courtesy, 
his  admitted  integrity,  and  a  jjatient  performance  of  duty,  won  him  the  reputation  of  serving 
the  public  well,  and  made  him  deserving  of  the  continued  confidence  and  esteem,  which  he  soon 
won,  of  his  judicial  brethren,  as  also  of  the  members  of  the  bar  doing  business  before  him  and 
the  suitors  whom  they  represent.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1S72,  Judge  Spencer 
returned  to  active  practice  at  the  bar  of  New  York  City.  His  success  in  this  his  former  field 
of  professional  labor  won  him  many  additional  laurels  as  a  jurist  and  a  citizen.  In  1875  the 
Erie  Railway  Company  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Judge  Spencer  was  appointed  a 
referee  to  examine  and  pass  and  report  upon  the  receipts,  disbursements,  and  the  acts  and  doings 
of  the  receiver,  reporting  to  the  Supreme  Court  continuously.  Adding  these  labors  to  his  other 
professional  engagements  from  1S75  to  1S79,  his  professional  labor  and  cares  were  most  ardu- 
ous, and  in  the  latter  year,  when  relieved  from  the  duties  of  the  Erie  reference,  ho  retired  sub- 
stantially for  a  season  from  active  legal  work,  and  took  charge  of  the  business  of  a  syndicate 
engaged  in  mining  and  milling  business  in  Colorado  and  New  York,  returning  to  his  profession 
iu  18S2.  In  June,  1SS3,  the  commission  for  building  a  new  aqueduct  for  the  City  of  New  York 
was  instituted  by  Act  of  the  Legislature.  Judge  Spencer  was  named  in  that  act  as  one  of  the 
citizen  commissioners.  Since  then  down  to  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  actively  and  efQ- 
ciently  engaged  in  the  duties  of  that  great  enterprise,  rendering  signal  service  as  President  of 
the  Commission  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Construction  of  the  Aqueduct  Commis- 
sion, which  had  charge  of  the  contracts  and  the  whole  engineering  work  of  the  Commission. 
Relinqui.shing  that  olBco,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  has  since  been  actively  employed 
in  the  labors  of  his  profession.  For  four  or  five  years  lie  was  appointed  and  served  as  counsel 
to  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  whole  term  of  ofBce  of  James 
F.  Pierce,  Superintendent  of  that  Department.  In  January,  ISPS,  Judge  Spencer  was  appointed 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Law  Department  of  New  York  City,  under  Hon.  John 
VVhalen,  Corporation  Counsel,  and  has  charge  of  "The  Bureau  for  tho  collection  of  arrears  of 
personal  taxes." 
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WILLIA^I  W.   S^IITH. 

Hon.  VVillum  Wallack  Smith,  a  luatliug  citizen  and  widely  known  philanthropist  of  New  1 

York  State,  was  born  io  Pittenween,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  on  July  2,  1S30.     Two  years  later  his  I 

parents,  James'and  Ann  Anderson  Smith,  leaving  their  native  land  to  conquer  fortune  in  the  | 

New  VVorl'd,  came  to  Montreal,  and  a  little  later  settled  upon  a  farm  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  ! 

across  the  Vermont  boundary,  near  St.  Albans.     Here  for  fifteen  years  they  waged  a  stubborn  J 

warfare  against  a  sterile  and  unyielding  soil,  and  in  this  primitive  and  isolated  region   the  J 

younger  Smith  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  youth.     Amid  such  surroundings,  where  hard  | 

work  was  as  abundant  as  educational  and  other  advantages  were  meagre,  was  formed  that  ' 

character  for  energy,  self-reliance,  and  brotherly  love  which  made  his  later  life  so  useful.     Four  ] 

mouths'  yearly  instruction  at  a  distant  log  schoolhouse  during  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter 
was  all  the  opportunity  for  learning  which  that  community  afforded,  but  it  was  one  made  the 
most  of  by  tho  determined  subject  of  our  sketch,  and  one  amply  and  continuously  supplemented 
by  study  and  reading  throughout  his  active  career.  In  1S47  James  Smith  moved  with  his  fam- 
ily, which  now  consisted  of  his  wife,  three  sons,  and  three  daughters,  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
a  village  in  those  days  of  about  seventy-five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  financial  resources  of 
the  family  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  it  was  tho  ijossibility  of  operating  with  a  very  small  and  rap- 
idly turuing'capital  that  chiefly  prompted  Mr.  Smith  to  engage  in  the  business  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  wealth.  The  manufacture  of  confectionery  was  Undertaken  by  him  at  first 
on  a  most  limited  scale,  but  with  a  characteristic  degree  of  energy  and  thoroughness  which  soon 
mastered  detail,  created  new  demands,  and  eventually  raised  an  unimportant  trade  to  the  height 
of  a  great  enterprise,  one  which  now  requires  the  entire  capacity  of  an  imposing  four-story 
building  on  JIarket  Street,  and  contains  a  most  handsomely  fitted  confectionery  department,  a 
spacious  and  elegantly  appointed  dining-room,  and  sumptuous  banquet  and  reception-rooms. 
Probably  nowhere  in  the  State  can  be  found  a  more  complete  establishment  of  this  character, 
nor  one  superior  in  point  of  service.  In  the  conduct  of  his  business  Mr.  Smith  employs  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  people — seventy-five  iu  his  confectionery  and  restaurant,  and  about 
one  hundred  in  the  factory.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Smith  engaged  with  his  brother  Andrew  in 
the  manufacture  of  cough-drops,  which  to-day  are  known  perhaps  iu  every  civilized  land  as 
"Smith  Brothers'  Cough-Drops."  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  and  tho  enor- 
mous consumption  of  this  celebrated  panacea  may  be  had  from  tho  fact  that  about  three  tons  of 
drops  are  made  and  shipped  each  day,  and  that  as  many  as  fourteen  hundred  barrels  of  sugar 
are  held  by  Mr.  Smith  at  one  time  for  tlie  purpose  of  manufacture.  A  relation  between  em- 
ployer and  em])loyee  happier  than  that  which  exists  between  Mr.  Smith  and  his  employees  can- 
not well  bo  imagined.  A  realization  of  the  unity  of  their  interests,  the  utmost  consideration 
and  kindness  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  the  laborer  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
coupled  with  the  respect  and  love  which  those  sentiments  engender  in  the  breasts  of  the  em- 
ployees, constitute  a  working  order  in  tho  establishment  which  is  well  worthy  of  emulation  by 
institutions  of  great  magnitude,  whoso  wheels  of  production  revolve  with  much  friction,  and 
where,  instead  of  harmony  and  a  spirit  of  content,  e.xists  one  of  dissatisfaction  and  unbappiness. 
Mr.  Smith  has  for  several  years  made  a  practice  of  giving  to  each  of  his  employees  at  Christmas 
Si  for  each  year  or  fraction  of  a  year  the  recipient  has  been  in  his  employ,  some  of  them  receiv- 
ing over  $40  and  many  over  s30.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Smith  becamo  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Poughkeepsie,  a  selection  naturally  influenced  by  his  Scotch  birth. 
With  that  society  he  has  over  since  been  closely  and  actively  associated,  having  been  President 
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of  the  local  antl  county  Sabbath -school  societies,  aud  deacon,  eider,  and  trustee  of  tliat  churcli, 
and  still  filling  the  last  two  of  those  offices.  In  the  Young  i^len's  Christian  Association  he  has 
been  and  is  a  practical  and  earnest  worker.  While  president  of  the  association  in  Poughkeepsie, 
an  ofHco  held  by  him  for  eight  years,  he  was  enabled,  by  his  own  donation  and  personal  effort 
in  securing  subscription  for  the  purpose,  to  liquidate  in  a  few  days  a  debt  of  over  .sS,00o,  which 
had  been  standing  against  the  local  branch  for  some  time.  He  is  still  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  maintenance  of  this  institution.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  State  Association  for  five  years,  which  position  ho  still  retains.  Besides  the  donations 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  he  has  been  most  generous  in  his  gifts  to  the 
churches  and  religious  institutions  of  Poughkeepsie,  many  of  them,  regardless  of  sect  or  denomi- 
nation, liaving  been  the  large  recipients  of  his  bounty.  Having  accumulated  a  fortune  by  ener- 
gy, industry,  enterprise,  and  good  business  ability,  he  has  with  a  bountiful  hand  given  to  all 
local  objects  worthy  of  his  philanthropy.  In  1892,  in  conjunction  with  four  other  gentlemen, 
he  purchased  at  public  auction  a  piece  of  property  containing  about  thirty  acres,  long  known  as 
College  Hill — having  been  occupied  in  former  years  by  a  military  college,  tho  building  which 
was  used  for  that  purpose,  a  copy  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  still  standing  on  tho  spot.  On  the 
day  following  Mr.  Smith  purchased  from  the  other  four  gentlemen  their  shares  in  the  property, 
and  later  some  ten  acres  immediately  adjoining  the  original  plot,  making  a  tract  of  about  fifty 
acres  of  laud.  After  expending  several  thousand  dollars  upon  it  in  improvements,  and  at  a 
total  cost  to  himself  of  about  $28,000,  Mr.  Smith  by  deed  of  gift  turned  tho  entire  property  over 
to  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  to  be  used  as  a  public  park.  Xo  nobler  site  for  such  a  purpose 
could  have  been  chosen,  and  it  was  a  hajipy  inspiration  on  the  part  of  tho  generous  donor  which 
gave  in  perpetuity  to  Poughkeepsie  a  park  which  commanded  at  once  so  magnificent  and  so  pic- 
turesque a  view.  It  is  situated  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  city,  on  tho  summit  of  an  emi- 
nence, from  which  on  the  one  hand  may  be  seen  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
under  tho  shadow  of  which  rolls  the  historic  Hudson,  while  on  the  other  one  may  trace  in  the 
distance  the  hazy  slopes  of  the  Connecticut  hills.  To  tho  "Old  Ladies'  Homo  "  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, an  institution  whore  after  a  worthy  and  useful  life  aged  women  without  resources  may  find 
a  retreat  of  peace  and  comfort  in  their  decliniug  years,  Mr.  Smith  has  donated  a  new  building, 
which  is  now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  §40,000.  This  addition  will  double  the  capacity  of 
tho  institution,  which  has  heretofore  accommodated  twenty-two  aged  ladies.  "The  Old  Ladies' 
Home"  is  a  charitable  institution,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  $25,000.  To  this  fund  Mr.  Smith  had  a  few  years  ago  already  given  !?5,000. 
While  the  firm  stand  which  Mr.  Smith  has  ever  taken  upon  business  and  political  questions  in 
which  ho  conceived  high  principles  of  morality  to  be  involved  might  lead  one  to  expect  a  some- 
times unfriendly  opposition  from  those  not  in  sympathy  with  his  views,  such  has  not  been  tho 
case,  but  rather  is  he  endeared  to  all  by  the  knowledge  of  his  perfect  sincerity  and  loftiness  of 
purpose.  In  the  summer  of  ISOC,  upon  his  return  from  a  recreative  journey,  Mr.  Smith,  who 
liad  been  nominated  in  his  absence  for  tho  ofSce  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket,  was  accorded  an  ovation  instigated  by  his  political  adversaries,  which  was 
not  only  unusual  in  itself,  but  a  high  testimony  to  the  profound  regard  and  esteem  of  those 
who  best  knew  his  private  life  and  public  aims.  The  city  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  pyro- 
technic displays,  carriages  filled  with  leading  citizens  accompanied  by  bands  and  hundreds  of 
people  marching  on  foot  welcomed  him  at  tlie  station  and  escorted  him  to  his  home,  where  con- 
gratulatory addresses  were  made  in  tho  presence  of  assembled  thousands,  and  responded  to  by 
their  subject  with  that  earnest  grace  and  forcefulness  which  distinguishes  his  public  utterances. 
Notwithstanding  his  extensive  business  enterprises  and  arduous  work  in  religious  and  philan- 
thropic channels,  he  did  not  acquire  a  national  reputation  until  after  1S84,  when  ho  broke  away 
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from  the  Eepublican  party,  of  which  he  had  ahvajs  been  a  stanch  supporter,  and  joined  tbu 
Prohibition  party.  Though  formed  in  1S71,  the  Prohibition  party  had  not  until  about  ls^4 
crystalhzed  into  an  organization  having  a  hopeful  and  definite  plan  of  united  work,  nalionnl  in 
scope,  and  then  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  ever  been  a  total  abstainer  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  1 

temperance  cause,  hastened  to  sever  his  old  political  connections  and  give  his  wealth  and  his  ] 

best  efforts  to  advance  the  aims  of  the  new  party.     He  believed  that  conditions  had  arisen  \ 

where  extensive  and  organized  agencies  for  moral  suasion  should  bo  reinforced  by  political  ^j 

action,  where  the  use  of  alcoholic  intoxicants  as  beverages  could  bo  practically  abolished  without 
sumptuary  laws  invading  the  domain  of  domestic  freedom,  and  saw  this  possibility  only  in  the  ■ 

success  of  a  party  raising  as  a  chief  issue  one  which  could  not  be  obscured  by  other  and  chang-  :\ 

ing  ends.     In  ISSi  he  was  chosen  as  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Poughkeepsio,  and  ;' 

while  of  necessity  at  that  time  courting  certain  failure,  he  made  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  : ; 

sake  of  the  principle  involved  and  to  aid  in  preserving  in  aggressive  fighting  form  the  ranks  of  \ 

the  party  iu  the  State.  After  a  second  and  third  contest  for  the  mayoralty  in  ISSG-SS,  he  was 
nominated  iu  1S92  for  Comptroller,  in  1S9-1  for  State  Treasurer,  and  in  189(3  for  Governor. 
Uudiscouraged  by  inevitable  defeat,  ho  waged  each  time  a  harder  battle,  content  to  know  that 
his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  to  the  people  and  his  own  conscience,  was  wholl}-  performed.  As  an  inci- 
dent of  his  unilinching  and  consistent  fidelity  to  temperance  principles,  it  may  bo  mentioned 
that  he  has  always  entirely  ignored  commercial  advantages  in  conflict  with  them.  An  impor- 
tant and  highly  remunerative  adjunct  of  his  business  is  that  of  supplying  collations,  dinners, 
banquets,  etc.,  for  notable  social  functions;  yet  where  wines  or  liquors  are  to  be  used,  not  only 
are  orders  declined,  but  any  services  of  employees  refused — a  decision  which,  though  often 
largely  decreasing  his  profits,  banishes  intoxicants  from  many  a  feast.  His  contributions 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  State  organization  of  the  Prohibition  party  have  latterly 
exceeded  $5,000  per  annum.  Few  if  any  in  recent  times  have  done  so  much  in  temperance 
propagandism  as  William  W.  Smith.  In  addition  to  the  positions  alroad_y  mentioned  as  being 
held  by  Mr.  Smith,  he  is  a  trustee  of  the  Vassar  Homo  for  aged  men,  a  trustee  of  tho  Kescue 
Mission,  a  charity  to  which  he  donated  $1,000,  a  member  of  the  State  advisory  board  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  for  a  long  time  a  director  of  the  Fallkill  National  Bank 
of  Poughkeepsie,  one  of  its  strongest  financial  institutions.  In  1S53  he  was  married  to  Hulda 
M.  Gilbert,  of  Poughkeepsio.  They  had  one  son,  Arthur  G.  Smith,  who  is  now  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Smith's  father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  the  former  having  died  iu  tho 
year  18G3,  and  the  latter  in  1893.  In  the  death  of  his  brother  Andrew,  in  189-1,  with  whom  ho 
was  associated  in  business,  a  severe  loss  was  sustained  by  tho  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie,  to  many 
of  whom  he  was  endeared  by  countless  acts  of  generosity  and  helpfulness.  Mr.  William  W. 
Smith  is  a  man  of  broad  self-culture,  of  gentle  yet  firm  bearing  in  his  relations  with  his 
fellows;  he  has  shown  the  possibility  of  an  eminent  success  in  business  accompanied  by  various, 
continuous,  and  lavish  charities.  Tho  purity  and  happiness  of  his  life  and  its  many-sided  com- 
pleteness is  a  wholesome  and  stimulating  example.  / 
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GEORGE  DEWEY. 

RE.4K-ADiiiRAL  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  ranking  officer  of  the  United  States  navy  and 
historically  famous  as  the  "hero  of  Manila,"  is  a  native  of  Vermont  and  was  born  December  2C, 
1837.  An  American  of  unpretending  family  he  yet  descends  from  a  race  which  back  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  of  considerable  consequence  in  England,  holding  landed  estates  and 
being  enrolled  among  the  armigers  of  that  kingdom.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land four  brothers  of  this  English  stock  came  to  America  to  try  their  fortunes,  one  settling  in 
Vermont,  one  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  the  South.  The  descendants  of 
these  brothers  are  to-day  quite  numerous  in  the  land.  For  generations  they  have  given  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  both  in  peace  and  war;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  scion  of  the  Ver- 
mont branch  to  win  undying  laurels  and  to  place  the  name  high  on  the  roll  of  fame.  George 
Dewey,  who  has  thus  immortalized  the  family,  comes  of  Eevolutionary  stock  and  inherits  the 
prowess  of  a  patriot  and  a  fighter.  His  grandfather.  Captain  Simeon  Dewey,  was  a  veteran  of 
the  War  for  Independence.  His  father.  Doctor  Dewey,  following  the  more  peaceful  life  of  a 
country  physician,  was  a  man  of  ability  in  his  profession  and  of  good  repute  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  well  brought  up,  obtaining  his  early  education  in  good 
schools,  notably  in  the  State  School  at  Montpelier,  the  capital  of  his  native  State.  Beyond  a 
certain  earnes.tness  of  character  there  appears  to  have  been  no  promise  of  distinction  in  his 
juvenile  years.  Like  many  other  manly  boys  he  appears  to  have  had  somewhat  pugnacious  in- 
stincts and  a  romantic  regard  for  the  sea ;  and  when  the  opportunity  came  to  him  to  enter  the 
naval  service  of  his  country  he  welcomed  it  with  a  joy  that  knew  no  bounds.  Ajjpointed  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1S54,  being  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  graduated 
four  years  later,  in  time  to  prepare  himself  for  efficient  service  in  the  long  and  terrible  Civil 
War,  which  even  then  was  casting  its  ominous  shadow  in  advance.  The  opening  of  this  struggle 
found  him  a  vigorous  young  man  of  twenty-four,  with  considerable  experience  in  active  service, 
gained  in  part  aboard  the  steam  frigate  Wahash,  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  Commissioned 
as  lieutenant,  April  19,  ISCl,  he  was  assigned  to  tlie  steam  alooY)  Mississii^pi,  commanded  by 
Captain  Melancthon  Smith  and  forming  part  of  the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron;  and  under 
the  dashing  Farragut  ho  quietly  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in  the  brilliant  operations  leading 
up  to  and  embracing  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  in  the  subsequent  engagements  with  tho 
Confederates  below  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana.  In  the  attack  on  and  passage  of  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip  in  the  early  morning  of  April  24,  18G2, — "one  of  the  boldest  and  grandest  deeds 
of  the  war," — the  Mississippi  was  conspicuously  active.  Long  before  ordered  to  do  so  Captain 
Smith  and  Lieutenant  Dewey  had  volunteered  to  run  down  tho  Confederate  iron-clad  ram 
Manassas ;  and  when,  later,  that  formidable  craft  had  skilfully  evaded  the  2[ississip2)i''s  at- 
tack, it  was  Dewey's  orders  that  drove  a  broadside  into  her  and  sent  her  a  disabled  wreck  down 
tho  river.     An  eyo-wntness  describing  this  feat,  says: 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  Farragut's  ship.s  went  so  close  to  one  shore  of  the  river  that  the 
muzzles  of  the  Southern  guns  protruded  almost  over  the  decks  of  tiio  vessels.  This  was  not  done 
from  any  motive  of  reckless  bravery  or  dash.  It  was  tho  result  of  the  veteran's  keen  observa- 
tion. He  saw  that  if  he  went  up  tho  middle  of  the  river,  as  the  enemy  expected,  he  would  bo 
raked  from  both  shores,  whereas,  by  going  close  to  one  bank,  the  guns  on  one  shore  would  be 
unable  to  send  tlieir  projectiles  across  to  him,  while  those  on  tho  other  could  not  be  depressed 
sufficiently  to  do  him  material  harm.  Dewey,  as  executive  officer,  was  on  tho  bridge  of  his 
little  vessel,  hidden  almost  incessantly  from  view  by  the  dense  smoke  which  welled  up  from  the 
batteries  directly  beneath  him.  Ho  was  looking  about  him  as  quietly  as  though  ho  were  bent 
only  ou  making  soundings  for  a  Government  chart.     A  Confoderato  ram  darted  from  the  op- 
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posite  shore  and  came  near  destroying  one  of  the  Union  fleet.  Then  the  ram  turned  for  the 
purpose  of  paj'ing  her  respects  to  Dewey's  craft.  She  ran  off  for  a  considerable  distance  ami, 
coming  about,  started  for  Dewey  with  a  full  head  of  steam.  The  wooden  boxes  of  those  day.s 
■were  easy  prey  to  the  dreaded  rams,  and  for  a  moment  things  looked  rather  squally  for  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  bo  'the  hero  of  }.Ianila.'  But,  there  he  stood  on  the  bridge  as  though 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  were  happening.  He  gave  an  order  to  the  non-commissioned  ofticer 
at  his  side  in  an  ordinary  tone,  and  that  functionary  disappeared  to  the  gun-deck.  Dewey  con- 
tinued to  pace  back  and  forth  on  the  bridge  apparently  entirely  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  the 
dangerous  stranger.  Anniliilation  appeared  inevitable.  Of  a  sudden,  Dewey's  vessel  swerved 
one  side,  and  then  was  hauled  up  shar]),  so  that  her  broadside  was  presented  full  to  that  of  the 
ram.  Then  every  gun  on  the  Northern  vessel  belched  forth  its  missiles  of  destruction.  The 
ram's  flimsy  armor  was  pierced  in  a  dozen  places,  and  she  settled  so  rapidlj''  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  ground  her  in  order  to  save  her  crew." 

In  this  fight,  besides  the  ram  mentioned,  eleven  of  the  thirteen  Confederate  gunboats  were 
destroyed.  It  was  hot  work,  but  through  it  all  Dewey  bore  himself  with  the  utmost  calmness, 
and  wiis  so  true  to  his  instinctive  regard  for  appearances  that  he  did  not  forget  to  wash  the 
smoke  and  grime  of  battle  from  his  face  and  hands  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  At  Port 
Hudson,  in  March,  1SG3,  while  attempting  to  run  the  Confederate  batteries,  he  again  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  gallantry  and  coolness,  and  with  Captain  Smith  poured  broadside  after 
broadside  into  the  enemy,  even  after  the  Mississipj^i  had  grounded  and  heeled  to  port  and  was 
sinking  under  the  incessant  shelling  from  tlie  shore;  finally  firing  the  vessel  and  escaping  with 
the  crew  in  boats.  Subsequently  assigned  to  the  steam  gunboat  Agawam,  of  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  he  participated  in  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  December,  1S61,  and 
January,  1865,  meriting  and  receiving,  here  as  previously,  under  Farragut,  the  notice  and 
commendation  of  his  superior  officers.  Commissioned  as  lieutenant-commander,  March  3, 
1865,  lie  was  assigned  to  the  steamer  Kearsarge,  of  the  European  squadron,  and  was  later  at- 
tached to  the  frigate  Colorado,  flag-ship  of  that  squadron.  In  1SG8  and  1800  he  was  on  shore 
duty  at  the  Naval  Academy;  and  in  ISTO  and  ISTl,  commanding  ihe  Karragansetf,  was  on 
special  service.  Torpedo  station  duty  occupied  him  in  IST'2,  and  on  April  loth  of  that  year  he  was 
made  commander,  and  in  charge  of  the  Xarraga7isett  served  in  Pacific  survey  until  1875.  His 
high  scientific  acquirements  found  exercise  as  lighthouse  inspector  from  1876  to  1878,  and  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Liglithouse  Board  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period.  While  com- 
manding the  Juniaia,  under  orders  to  join  the  Asiatic  squadron.  Commander  Dewey  was 
stricken  with  illness  that  compelled  him  to  stop  at  Malta.  His  condition  became  so  serious  that 
a  portion  of  his  liver  had  to  bo  removed  by  a  surgical  operation — whence  the  occasional  jocular 
allusion  to  him  as  "the  man  without  a  liver."  Promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  ISS-t  he  commanded 
the  Dolphin  imtil  18SS  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pensacola  and  to  the  European  station. 
In  1SS9  lie  was  called  to  Washington  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Eecruiting, 
serving  four  years ;  and  then  with  the  rank  of  Commodore  was  appointed  on  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  and,  on  Admiral  Selfridge  bei1:g  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
made  President  of  the  Board  o  f  Inspection  and  Keview.  In  the  fall  of  1897,  his  health  being 
entirely  restored,  he  was  commissioned  Commodore,  and  for  the  first  time  had,  as  a  naval  offi- 
cer, his  own  flag.  Assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  Commodore  Dewey  was  on 
November  27th  given  a  farewell  banquet  by  his  hosts  of  friends  in  Washington,  where  be  had 
spent  several  years  of  his  life.  The  now  famous  toast  on  that  occasion,  by  Col.  Archibald  Hopkins, 
not  only  voiced  the  faith  of  every  man  who  knew  Dewey  but  had  in  it  the  ring  of  prophecy. 

"Fill  nil  your  glasses  full  tonight, 
Tbc  wiuci  is  off  Uic  sliore  ; 
,  And  be  it  fenst,  or  be  it  ijgbt, 

Wc  pledge  the  Commodore  I 
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"Ashore,  aOoat,  on  deck,  below. 
Or  where  our  bulldogs  roar. 
To  back  a  friend,  or  breast  a  foe. 
We  pledge  the   Commodore. 

"We  know  our  hoDor'll  be  unstained 
,      ■      ■  Where'er  his  pennant  flics ; 

Our  rights  respected  nud  maintained, 
'     ■  ■'  "  Whatever  Power  defies. " 

"I  am  the  first  commodore  to  commaud  the  United  States  Asiatic  squadron  since  Perry, 
and  I  tliinlc  that  will  mean  something,"  was  the  parting  remark  of  Dewey  to  his  only  son. 
Previonsly,  admirals  had  commanded  it;  and  in  view  of  the  disturbed  relations  with  Spain  it 
must  have  appeared  to  Dewey  an  opportunity  golden  in  its  promise.  The  cliaracter  of  this 
Yankee  commodore  being  of  the  "dead  earnest  "  kind,  it  was  natural  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  in  Havana  harbor  should  make  an  ineffaceable  impression.  Current  report  has  it  that 
to  no  man  in  the  navy  did  the  slogan  "Kemember  the  Maine  "  have  greater  significance.  But 
even  when  war  seemed  inevitable  there  appeared  no  other  work  for  the  Asiatic  squadron  to  per- 
form than  the  capture  or  destruction  of  such  Spanish  war-vessels  or  merchantmen  as  might  be 
found  on  the  Pacific.  Tho  great  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines  did  not  excite 
the  cupidity  of  the  American  Government  or  people;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  regarded  as 
being  so  alien  in  the  matter  of  population,  so  entirely  without  the  zone  of  American  influence, 
and  so  stepped  in  anarchy  and  revolution  as  to  bo  absolutely  undesirable.  But  war  frequently 
brings  strange  surprises,  and  the  destiny  of  nations  like  that  of  individuals  often  seems  guided 
by  a  Power  greater  and  wiser  than  the  will  of  mankind.  When  in  re.spouso  to  the  overpower- 
ing demand  of  the  American  people  for  interference  in  Cuban  affairs  President  JIcKinley,  in 
April,  1S9S,  sent  his  ultimatum  to  Spain,  the  Navy  Department  was  already  prepared  for 
striking  a  series  of  effective  blows.  Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war  by  Spain,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  following  the  President's  directions,  telegraphed  to  Commodore  Dewey 
in  these  words: 

"Washington,  April  24,  ISl'S. 
"Deiccy,  Hong  Kong,  China: 

"  War  has  commenced  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Proceed  at  once  to  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Commence  operations  at  once,  particularly  against  the  Spanish  fleet.  You  must 
capture  vessels  or  destroy  them.     Use  utmost  endeavors.  (Signed)  Long." 

In  bis  message  to  Congress,  Jlay  9th,  following,  the  President  thus  refers  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  orders  were  carried  out  by  Dewey  and  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  signal  victory 
gained : 

"Promptly  obeying  that  order,  the  United  States  squadron,  consisting  of  the  flagship 
Olympia,  Baltimore,  Raleigh,  Boston,  Concord,  and  Petrel,  with  the  revenue  cutter  McCulloch, 
an  auxiliary  despatch  boat,  entered  the  harbor  of  ilauila  at  daybreak  on  the  1st  of  ]May  and 
immediately  engaged  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  of  eleven  ships,  which  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  fire  of  the  land  forts.  After  a  stubborn  fight,  in  which  the  enemy  suffered  great  loss, 
these  vessels  were  destroyed  or  completely  disabled  and  the  water  battery  at  Cavite  silenced. 
Of  our  brave  officers  and  men  not  one  was  lost  and  only  eight  injured,  and  those  slightly.  All 
of  our  ships  escaped  any  serious  damage.  By  Jlaj'  4th  Commodore  Dewey  had  taken  possession 
of  the  naval  station  at  Cavite,  destroying  the  fortifications  there  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
and  paroling  their  garrisons.  The  waters  of  the  bay  are  under  his  complete  control.  lie  has 
established  hospitals  within  the  American  lines  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Spanish  sick 
and  wounded  are  assisted  and  protected.  The  magnitude  of  this  victory  can  hardly  bo  mea.s- 
ured  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  naval  warfare.  Outweighing  any  material  advantage  is  the 
moral  effect  of  this  initial  success.  At  this  unsurpassed  achievement  the  great  heart  of  our 
nation  throbs,  not  with  boasting  or  with  greed  of  conquest,  but  with  deep  gratitude  that  this 
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triumph  has  come  in  a  just  cause,  and  that  by  the  grace  of  God  an  effective  step  has  thus  been  j 

taken  toward  the  attainment  of  the  wished-for  peace.     To  those  whose  skill,  courage,  and  devo-  ; 

tion  have  won  the  fight,  to  the  gallant  commander  and  the  brave  ofGcers  and  men  who  aided  ^ 

him,  our  country  owes  an  incalculable  debt."  \ 

In  these  simple  words  are  described  the  second  groat  naval  battle  of  modern  times,  which,  ^ 

like  the  first,  took  place  in  the  Eastern  seas  with  results  that  have  astonished  the  world.     When  i 

it  is  remembered  that  the  victorious  Dewey  went  in  search  of  his  foe,  that  he  entered  a  mined  \ 

harbor  where  he  was  expected,  and  that  he  was  confronted  by  powerful  shore  batteries  as  well  1 

as  by  a  hostile  fleet  drawn  up  to  receive  him,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  achievement  ranks  among  ^ 

the  greatest  in  point  of  pluck,  daring,  and  skill  in  naval  annals.     With  no  base  of  supplies  near  | 

at  hand  at  which  to  repair,  refit,  or  revictual,  it  was  win  at  one  stroke  or  lose  irretrievably.  5 

Though  confident  of  success  Dewey  was  prepared  for  a  hard  fight.     That  he  achieved  such  a  |j 

magnificent  victory  without  the  loss  of  a  ship  or  a  man  makes  his  success  unique  and  confers  | 

imperishable  lustre  upon  his  name  and  the  prowess  of  American  arms.     With  liberty  to  proceed  "^ 

in  his  own  fashion  in  settling  such  problems  as  might  arise  for  solution  Commodore  Dewey  | 

proved  himself  not  only  an  ideal  naval  commander,  but  likewise  a  diplomat  of  the  first  order  in  ^| 

his  dealings  with  Aguinaldo,  the  Jeader  of  the  Philippine  insurgents,  from  whom  he  succeeded  | 

in  getting  all  tliat  he  required  without  in  any  way  committing  himself  or  the  American  Gov-  \ 

ernment.     Had  it  not  been  for  Dewey's  firmness  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  gained  by  ', 

observation  of  the  people  of  many  nations  and  ever)'  race,  there  undoubted!}-  would  have  been  a  ■: 

massacre  of  the  Spaniards  in  Jlauila  which  would  have  appalled  the  world.      There  is  little  j 

doubt  also  that  his  firmness  in  checking  the  presumption  of  the  German  admiral  at  Manila  was  \ 

happily  effective  in  preserving  intact  the  results  of  his  splendid  victory.     But  greater  even  than  ; 

Dewey  the  conqueror  or  Dewey  the  diplomat  was  Dewey  the  humane,  civilized  warrior,  tenderly 
caring  for  his  wounded  enemies — a  spectacle  in  itself  unparalleled.  Within  a  day  his  success 
was  known  and  within  a  week  his  olEcial  report  of  it  was  received  in  America.  The  nation  went 
wild  with  joy.  Dewey  was  the  man  of  the  hour  and  his  name  and  praise  wore  on  every  lip. 
By  recommendation  of  the  President  Congress  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  his  officers 
and  men.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Bear  Admiral,  a  sword  of  honor  was  ordered  for  him, 
and  a  gold  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  his  victory.  All  who  served  under  him  in 
this  remarkable  success  were  likewise  honored  with  medals.  From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other  poets,  orators,  and  writers  of  all  grades  united  to  sing  and  sound  his  praises.  In  the 
opinion  of  critics  the  lustre  of  his  achievement  will  not  be  fully  apparent  for  several  years  or 
until  after  the  world's  naval  experts  shall  have  explained  its  magnitude.  To-day,  however,  the 
opinion  of  the  world  already  accords  him  rank  with  the  greatest  naval  commanders  of  history. 
The  sterling  merit  of  the  man  shines  out  in  nothing  more  strongly  than  in  his  modest  disclaimer 
of  any  special  merit  for  his  deeds.  Although  invited  by  the  President  to  return  home  and  enjoy 
his  honors  and  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  he  has  wisely,  and  with  rare  judgment  in  the  light  of 
recent  events,  preferred  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty  attending  to  the  great  work  in  band — a 
work  which,  successfully  completed,  brings  nearly  ten  million  souls  to  swell  the  multitude  en- 
joying freedom  under  the  folds  of  the  American  flag  and  adds  an  Oriental  empire  to  the  national 
domain  with  illimitable  trade  possibilities.  A  reflex  of  his  victory  is  found  in  the  annexation 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  peacefully  accomplished,  giving  to  tho  United  States  the  key  to  the 
Pacific;  the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Pico  from  Spanish  dominion,  with  incidental  increased 
safety  and  strength  in  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  regions;  and  the  stimulus  to  tho  building  of  the 
Kicaraguan  canal,  which,  when  completed,  means  absolute  dominion  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere forever.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  manner  of  man  Admiral  Dewey  is,  physically 
and  mentally.     Of  sturdy  build,  just  below  the  average  height,  serious   looking,  yet  genial 
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among  friends  and  ever  polite  and  considerate  to  strangers  and  tenderly  regardful  of  women 
and  children — such  is  his  descrijition.  His  hair  and  mustache  are  gray,  his  eyes  dark,  his  nose 
that  of  a  fighter,  lie  is  a  quick  thinker,  a  resolute  doer,  but  not  much  of  a  talker  and  makes 
no  fuss  over  his  work.  As  a  companion,  jolly ;  as  an  executive,  clear-headed  and  firm.  In 
youth  he  was  a  good  singer,  and  to  this  day  is  an  excellent  horseman.  In  dress  and  manners 
ho  is  irreproachably  correct.  Farragut  remains  his  ideal  of  a  naval  commander,  and  following 
liis  methods  he  has  taken  his  place  in  the  same  rank.  Above  all  he  believes  that  American 
ships  and  American  crews  are  the  best  in  the  world;  and  giving  generous  recognition  to  every 
brother  officer  he  is  unstinted  in  his  praise  of  the  skill,  valoi",  and  devotion  of  the  men  behind  the 
guns  and  of  those  who  between  decks  zealously  and  uncomplainingly  perform  prodigies  of  labor 
and  endurance  to  the  end  that  victory  may  be  won.  The  consensus  of  public  opinion  demands 
that  "the  hero  of  Jfanila  "  receive  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  nation;  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  demand  it  is  very  likely  that  the  grade  of  admiral  will  be  revived  by  Congress  at 
an  early  day  and  conferred  upon  the  most  illustrious  living  American  naval  warrior — George 
Dewey. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  famous  as  the  organizer 
and  commander  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry — pojiularly  known  as  the  "Kough 
Riders  " — and  as  one  of  the  most  intrepid  heroes  of  the  Hispano-American  war,  and  prominent 
for  some  years  jireceding  as  au  energetic  and  incorruptible  public  servant  in  National,  State, 
and  municipal  office,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  27,  ISoS.  Governor  Roosevelt  springs 
from  a  family  which  for  generations  has  been  noted  for  its  wealth  and  social  position,  high 
intelligence,  disinterested  public-spirit,  and  general  usefulness  and  philanthropy.  Although 
having  a  dash  of  French,  Irish,  and  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins  ho  is  in  good  truth  ''a  Knicker- 
bocker of  the  Knickerbockers,"  being  seventh  in  descent  from  Klaas  Martensen  van  Roosevelt, 
who,"  with  his  wife,  Jannetje  Samuels-Thomas,  emigrated  from  the  Netherlands  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  IClf  and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  prosperous  burghers  of  that 
settlement.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries  tlie  descendants  of  this  coujile  have  flourished  in  and 
near  the  city  of  New  York,  maintaining  unimpaired  the  high  social  standing  assumed  at  the 
beginning,  and  by  thrift,  industry,  and  enterprise  adding  material!}'  to  the  wealth  acquired  by 
inheritance.  With  the  special  opportunities  for  distinction  afforded  by  the  Revolution  a  number 
of  them  came  into  marked  prominence.  Just  previous  to  the  struggle  and  during  its  earlier 
years  Isaac  Roosevelt  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress.  Later  he  sat  in  tho 
State  legislature,  and  for  several  years  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  council.  For  quite 
a  long  period  he  was  President  of  the  Bank  of  New  York.  Jacobus  J.  Roosevelt,  great-grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  iTjO,  gave  his  services  without  compen- 
sation as  commissary  during  tho  entire  war  for  independence.  A  brother  of  this  Revolutionary 
patriot,  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  born  in  Now  York  City  1TC7,  was  an  inventor  of  ability  and  an 
associate  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Stevens,  and  Robert  Fulton  in  developing  the  steamboat 
and  steam  navigation.  The  grandfather  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  Cornelius  Van  Schaick  Roose- 
velt, born  in  New  York  City,  1794,  was  an  importer  of  hardware  and  plate-glass  and  one  of  the 
five  richest  men  in  tho  town.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chemical  Bank.  One  of  his 
brothers,  James  J.  Roosevelt,  a  warm  friend  and  ardent  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson,  served 
in  the  New  York  legislature  and  in  Congress,  was  a  Justice  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
from  1851  to  1S.59,  sat  for  a  term  as  a  member  of  tho  Court  of  Appeals,  and  closed  his  official 
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career  as  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Southern  New  York.  A  cousin,  James  Henry 
Koosevelt,  was  distinguished  for  his  philanthropies  and  left  an  estate  of  a  million  dollars — 
which  by  good  management  was  doubled  in  value — to  found  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  Xew  York 
City.  Cornelius  V.  S.  Roosevelt  married  Mary  Baruhill  of  Philadelphia.  Of  their  six  sons  the 
sole  survivor  is  the  Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  one  of  New  York's  most  distinguished  citizens, 
who  has  served  in  Congress  and  also  as  United  States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands.  Theodore, 
another  son,  .born  in  New  York  Cit}'  in  1S31,  and  deceased  in  1S7S,  was  the  father  of  Governor 
EooseveU.  He  married  Martha  Bulloch,  who,  with  four  of  their  children — Anna  L. ,  Theodore, 
Elliot  (since  deceased),  and  Corinne  (ilrs.  Douglas  Robinson),  survived  him.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Sr.,  continued  in  tho  business  founded  by  his  father  and  became  a  controlling  factor  in  the 
plate-glass  trade.  He  greatly  augmented  tho  family  fortune,  and  at  his  death  was  reputed  a 
millionaire.  His  philanthropies  began  early  in  his  life  and  were  continued  till  its  close.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  while  not  of  sufficiently  robust  physique  for  military  service,  he  yet  entered 
the  field  in  a  volunteer  and  private  capacity  as  a  friend  of  the  soldiers,  and  through  his  active 
endeavors  was  the  means  of  preventing  much  suffering  and  destitution  among  their  families. 
In  tho  course  of  these  labors  he  personally  visited  the  camps  of  nearly  every  Eastern  regiment. 
This  disinterested  work  brought  him  no  reward  of  an  official  nature  and  was  hardly  known  to 
the  general  public,  as  he  cared  for  no  recognition.  He  was  also  a  warm  friend  of  the  news- 
boys, took  a  leading  part  in  founding  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House  in  Now  York  City,  and 
•for  many  years  maintained  at  his  own  expense  an  uptown  branch.  An  anti-machine  Repub- 
lican ho  wJis  active  politically,  and  was  named  for  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  by  Presi- 
dent Playes,  but  his  appointment  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  it  is  said,  by  reason  of  his  pro- 
nounced views  upon  civil-service  reform.  With  such  a  successful,  distinguished,  and  worthy 
ancestry  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Governor  Roosevelt  in  his  youth  felt  spurred  on  to 
noble  endeavor.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  purpose  in  life  from  the  very  dawn  of  his  manhood. 
Graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  ISSO,  after  distinguishing  himself  both  as  a  diligeui  student 
and  a  devoted  athlete,  he  made  a  short  tour  in  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ascended  the 
Matterhorn  and  Jungfrau,  tramped  through  the  country  districts  of  Germany,  and  "roughed 
it"  to  such  an  extent  as  to  gain  much  valuable  knowledge  of  people  and  places  not  otherwise 
attainable.  Having  tlius  satisfied  his  adventurous  and  inquiring  spirit,  he  hastened  back  to 
New  York,  and  without  consulting  the  party  lenders,  threw  himself  with  great  earnes-tness 
into  the  arena  of  politics.  In  the  fall  of  ISSl  he  was  nominated  for  Assembly  in  the  "Murray 
Hill  district,"  and  was  elected.  At  first  there  was  a  disposition  to  regard  him  as  a  "dude," 
but  his  critics  soon  found  that  such  a  term  was  utterly  inapplicable  to  this  alert,  active,  and 
able  young  man.  Two  re-elections  proved  the  people's  confidence;  and  it  was  fairly  won. 
While  in  the  Assembly  he  was  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  tho  Speakership.  His  work  was 
aggressive  and  most  effective,  particularly  in  abolishing  long-established  abuses — such  as  the 
fee  system  in  tho  several  county  offices — and  added  to  his  reputation  and  popularity.  During 
one  term  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cities.  In  18S0  this  newcomer  in  politics 
was  so  well  known  and  so  well  liked — his  personality  already  in  evidence — that  he  was  given 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Mayor  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Although  leading  what  is 
generall)-  regarded  as  a  "forlorn  hope,"  he  displayed  true  soldierly  qualities,  made  a  splendid 
fight  for  success,  and  submitted  gracefully  when  defeated  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  strongest  men  the  Democrats  could  have  nominated.  Young  Roosevelt  was  now  in 
the  full  glare  of  publicity.  Under  the  strongest  light  his  character  and  manhood  shone  re- 
splendent. All  regarded  him  with  respect,  yet  not  a  few  deemed  him  hot-headed  and  imprac- 
ticable. Among  his  admirers  was  President  Harrison,  who,  in  ISSO,  appointed  him  a  member 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Commission.     This  position  was  entirely  in  line  with  the  kind  of 
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work  congenial  to  him  and  gave  him  opportunities,  which  he  utilized  to  the  utmost,  to  serve 
the  hest  interests  of  the  country.  In  the  interests  of  the  public  service  ho  exchided  scholas- 
ticism and  introduced  practicality  in  examinations.  It  was  he  who  closed  "the  back  door"  of 
advancement,  by  enforcing  examinations  for  all  promotions.  The  misuse  of  the  civil  service 
in  party  contests  was  manfully— but  vainly  at  times — antagonized  by  him,  notably  in  the  Bal- 
timore case  in  1892,  in  which  he  brought  out  the  damaging  facts  and  presented  them  to  the 
Administration  for  action,  urging  the  dismissal  of  the  Baltimore  postmaster  and  the  United 
States  marshal,  saying :  "  The  time  has  come  to  show  by  example,  which  everybody  must 
understand,  that  punishment  will  follow  proved  guilt."  Although  retained  in  oiBco  b\\  the 
succeeding  Democratic  Administration — that  of  President  Cleveland — he  was  not  in  touch  with 
it  on  larger  questions  and  gladly  accepted  the  call  of  Mayor  Strong  to  a  seat  on  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  New  York.  His  personality  soon  dominated  in  this  sphere. 
Chosen  President  of  the  Board  he  speedily  made  his  views  felt  in  its  councils,  and,  before  the 
people,  seemed  to  be  the  power  which  acted  and  ruled.  Brought  vividly  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country,  by  the  arts  of  the  caricaturists  of  the 
great  New  York  newsjiapers — his  splendid  set  of  teeth  and  quite  inoffensive  eyeglasses  furnish- 
ing them  inspiration — he  bccaine  in  this  way  one  of  the  best  known  and  most-talked-of  men  in 
official-  life.  Acting  on  the  theory  that  the  duty  of  the  police  is  to  enforce  the  laws,  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  excise  matters,  in  which  the  violation  had  become  flagrant,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  so-called  "Eaines  Law  "  an  operative  measure  to  the  extent — as  some 
asserted — of  interfering  with  personal  liberty.  That  it  was  not  an  unholy  or  uncalled-for 
crusade  is  evident  from  the  remarks  of  Governor  Black  some  time  subsequently,  who  declared 
that  "this  law  has  reduced  the  number  of  saloons  in  the  State  from  33,000  to  less  than  28,000, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  increased  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  liquor  from  less  than  $3,000,- 
000  to  more  than  $11,000,000."  Furthermore,  it  practically  ended  "blackmailing,"  and  not 
only  stopped  "perpendicular  drinking"  on  Sunday  but  likewise  diminished  visible  drunkenness 
in  New  York  City  fully  fifty  per  cent.  Not  the  least  notable  feature  of  the  Koosevelt  regime 
was  the  terror  with  which  it  inspired  delinquent  policemen;  but  Conunissiouer  Eo-'sevelfs  keen 
appreciation  of  good  service  and  his  readiness  to  promote  worthy  men  soon  earned  for  him  the 
good-will  of  "the  finest,"  and  he  became  as  popular  with  this  body  as  he  was  respected.  In 
1SS2  Mr.  Roosevelt  published  his  "History  of  the  Naval  AVar  of  1S12,"  a  work  which  showed 
its  scholarly  author  to  bo  admirably  equipped  for  the  task  of  historical  delivery  and  accurate 
v.'cighing  of  documentary  evidence,  and  which  attracted  wide  attention.  Tlirough  his  elabo- 
rate studies  in  connection  with  its  preparation  !Mr.  Poosevelt  was  led  to  take  a  deep  and 
permanent  interest  in  naval  topics,  upon  which,  among  his  intimate  associates,  he  became 
more  or  less  of  an  authority.  It  was  this  fact,  probably,  that  inlluenced  Secretary  Long  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  write  him  to  accept  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Koosevelt  recognized  a  congenial  field  of  effort  and  labor  in  the  Navy  Department,  then  en- 
gaged in  building  up  a  sea  power  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  greatness  and  dignity 
of  the  nation,  and  in  the  summer  of  1897  he  accepted  the  appointment  and  entered  upon  bis 
duties.  In  the  Navy  Department  the  tremendous  energy  of  the  man  was  most  happily  exerted 
and  the  effect  was  speedily  apparent.  Inspections  were  rigorously  made,  needed  work  was 
carried  on  with  vigor,  economies  were  instituted,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  service  was 
maintained  at  a  high  standard.  In  a  short  time  the  llispano-Amcrican  War  cast  its  shadow 
before,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  that  preparations  be  made  to 
forestall  belligerent  action  and  to  create  opportunities  for  aggression  as  well  as  defence.  His 
part  in  the  glory  of  the  capture  of  the  Pliilijipines  may  not  bo  fully  told  or  fully  understood 
until  the  history  of  the  war,  of  which  it  is  the  most  brilliant  episode,  is  written;   but,  from  his 
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own  remark  during  the  State  campaign  of  ISOS,  that  while  he  woulJ  very  much  lilce  to  be 
Governor  of  New  York,  be  would  not  exchange  his  part  in  bringing  about  the  battle  of  ]\Ianila 
Bay  for  that  high  honor,  it  may  bo  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  most  important.  In  his 
earlier  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  concerned  regarding  his  health,  and  as  a  means  of  improving 
it,  cultivated  athletics  and  outdoor  life.  His  success  in  building  up  a  physique  adequate  to  the 
most  heroic  demands  is  unquestioned.  In  "the  eighties"  he  followed  up  his  Europeau  tramp- 
ings  by  exploring  and  hunting  tours  in  the  West,  making  his  headquarters  at  bis  own  ranch  in 
Dakota,  where  he  studied  Western  progress  and  conditions  and  cultivated  the  cowboys, 
becoming  known  to  and  admired  by  thousands  of  these  hardy  denizens  of  the  plains.  Several 
most  readable  books  have  been  written  by  him  on  his  adventures  and  experiences  in  this  field. 
Of  one  of  these,  entitled  ''Kanch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail,"  illustrated  by  Frederick  Rem- 
ington, a  critic  has  said  it  "is  a  book  so  redolent  of  the  breezy,  joyous,  free,  reckless  life  of  the 
ranch  that  it  stirs  one's  blood  even  to  turn  over  its  pages."  The  experiences  and  acquaintances 
of  his  far  Western  life  were  utilized  by  him  with  happy  effect  in  his  recent  brief  but  glorious 
military  career.  When  war  with  Spain  came  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt  found  his  duties 
absorbing  in  the  extreme.  Working  with  tireless  activity,  grasping  every  situation  readily, 
and  advising  with  tho  Board  of  Strategy,  was  exciting  and  effective  enough  to  satisfy  his 
nature  until  military  operations  were  decided  upon,  when  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  vfgorous 
and  pugnacious  man  forced  liim  despite  all  entreaty — even  of  the  Executive — to  demand  active 
_  service  in  the  field.  Having  no  military  experience  he  turned  what  gifts  he  had  to  instant 
account  and  organized  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  drawing  to  its  ranks  by  the  magic  of  his  personality 
not  only  tho  dare-devil  riders  of  the  plains,  his  old  friends  the  cowboys,  but  also  the  educated 
athletes  of  the  East,  "tho  curled  and  scented  darlings  of  societj',"  whose  chief  talents  for  the 
service  consisted  in  a  good  seat  in  the  saddle,  a  courage  that  was  indomitable,  and  a  patriotic 
ardor  that  was  as  noble  as  it  was  praiseworthy.  As  second  in  command  of  this  famous  regi- 
ment, now  of  world-wide  celebrity  as  "Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,"  he  took  tho  field  with  the 
advanced  line  in  Cuba,  won  his  spurs  by  an  exhibition  of  dauntless  gallantry  at  the  first  fight 
ou  tho  San  Juan  Hill,  and  throughout  the  Santiago  campaign  so  conducted  liimself.  under  fire, 
in  the  trenches,  and  on  the  march,  as  to  win  a  perfect  halo  of  glory.  From  the  commanding 
general  down  to  the  private  soldiers  in  his  regiment,  which  he  had  tho  good  fortune  to  com- 
mand after  the  first  few  days,  all  bear  testimony  to  his  valor,  coolness,  and  comradeship.  ]n 
his  own  State  he  was  everywhere  regarded  as,  and  styled  "the  hero  of  Santiago."  Even 
before  tho  short  campaign  had  ended  he  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  popular  idol  in  New 
•York;  and  when  the  gubernatorial  campaign  opened  his  name  was  that  most  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  masses  of  the  people  for  tho  head  of  the  Republican  ticket.  Even  more  than 
this:  many  looked  upon  him  as  "a  man  of  destiny  "  and  coupled  his  name  with  the  next  Presi- 
dential nomination.  At  tho  Republican  State  Convention,  September  27,  ISOS,  he  was  put  in 
nomination  by  !Mr.  Depew  and  was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot.  While  not  supporting  him,  the 
well-known  reformer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farkhurst,  admitted  that  "tho  very  wheat  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  State  was  crying  out  in  unanimous  demand  for  his  candidacy."  After  a  spirited 
canvas  he  defeated  his  Democratic  opponent,  Judge  Augustus  Van  Wyck,  and  was  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  about  18,000  votes.  Ho  took  the  oath  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
December  31,  1S08,  and  was  duly  inaugurated,  at  Albany,  January  2,  1S99.  Although  harshly 
criticised  by  many,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  for  somo  of  his  views  and  acts,  it  cannot  bo 
denied  that  Governor  Roo;=evelt  is  popular  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  His  earnest- 
ness, his  bravery,  his  genuine  heartiness  of  speech  and  manner,  all  tend  to  make  friends  for 
him;  and  the  common  verdict  seems  to  be  that  whatever  errors  of  judgment  tho  gallant  Colo- 
nel may  have  committed  his  heart  is  always  in  the  right  place  and  his  purpose  pure,  unselfish, 
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and  patriotic.  Not  a  few  keen  observers  discern  in  liim  the  rising  star  in  the  political  firma- 
ment, the  coming  "man  of  the  hour";  who,  if  he  remain  true  to  his  lofty  ideals,  maj-  one  day 
aspire  to  the  liighest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people.  He  certainly  assumed  the 
gubernatorial  office  with  splendid  possibilities  in  sight.  Every  chief  executive  of  New  York 
is  regarded  as  an  incipient  if  not  fully  developed  candidate  for  a  Presidential  nomination,  and 
the  fall  of  1900  is  fast  approaching!  As  a  writer  Mr.  Eoosevelt  wields  a  ready  and  trenchant 
pen.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  Western  life,  of  a  volume  of  "Essays,"  of  numer- 
ous papers  on  political  questions,  and  of  many  magazine  articles  and  series  of  articles  on 
the  late  Spanish  war.  He  has  delivered  a  number  of  lectures,  notably  a  recent  course  at 
the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  which  has  been  pronounced  scholarly.  As  a  speaker  he  is  force- 
ful, having  that  stirring  eloquence  which  springs  from  sincerity  of  conviction.  On  some 
occasions  he  has  read  his  speeches — probably  fearing  misrepresentation.  On  all  questions 
of  national  and  international  scope  he  is  broad  and  virile  in  his  views,  a  firm  believer  in 
"the  Monroe  doctrine,"  in  the  "manifest  destiny"  of  the  nation,  in  a  strong  navy,  and 
in  a  policy  of  progression.  Governor  Eoosevelt's  personality  is  striking,  being  that  of  a  thor- 
oughly well,  highly  intellectual,  and  nervously  active  man.  While  uncompromising  in  his 
hatred  of  wrong,  injustice,  and  sham,  he  is  genial  toward  all  and  capable  of  discerning  and 
admitting  the  good  in  his  opponents.  In  a  few  words  the  lesson  of  his  life  is  that  there  is  a  far 
higher  ideal  than  the  mere  winning  of  fortune;  and  that  love  of  country,  faithful  public  ser- 
vice, and  disinterested  labor  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  people,  are  not  idle 
aims  but  tlie  noblest,  and  eventually  certain  of  recognition  and  reward.  His  eyes  are  blue,  his 
complexion  ruddy,  and  his  hair  and  mustache  brown.  Self-confidence  is  stamped  in  every  fea- 
ture and  gesture  and  crops  out  in  his  conversation,  in  his  speeches,  and  in  his  writings,  public 
and  private.  Ho  has  been  called  "magnetic."  He  is  certainly  human  and  humane,  and  a 
man  of  acknowledged  power.  In  his  domestic  relations  ho  appears  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  of 
men.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  the  present  !Mrs.  Roosevelt,  whose' 
maiden  name  was  Carow.  With  this  lady,  a  tactful,  devoted,  and  handsome  woman  some 
years  his  junior,  and  his  interesting  family  of  six  children,  all  young,  he  lives  i)i  simple  style 
but  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  his  ample  means  and  social  standing,  on  Jiis  estate  at 
Sagamore  Hill,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  occupying  his  official  residence  at  Albany  during  the 
sessions  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  hospitality  is  genuine  and  generous;  and  although  a 
mighty  hunter,  a  hardy  explorer,  a  gallant  soldier,  and  an  aggressive  politician  and  reformer, 
he  retains  a  strong  love  for  the  pure  joys  of  tho  homo  circle,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
spends  liis  most  delightful  hours. 
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H.  C.  FRICK. 

Henry  Clay  Fkick,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  coke  and  steel,  whose  masterful  \ 

business  acumen  has  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  place  Western  Pennsylvania  in  tlio  | 

position  of  first  importance  in  manufacturing  in  a  country  which  begins  the  twentieth  century  1 

as  the  industrial  leader  of  the  world,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  December,  1S4P,  in  the  village  of  t 

West  Overton,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.     He  is  a  son  of  John  W.  and  Elizabeth  Ovcrholt  i 

Frick.     His  father  was  a  farmer  of  Swiss  ancestry;   his  mother  was  of  German  ancestry,  and  ! 

the  daughter  of  Abraham  Overholt,  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  and  the  leading  miller  and 
distiller  of  his  time  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Like  many  who  have  attained  conspicuous 
places  in  the  commercial  and  professional  life  of  America,  Mr.  Frick  was  reared  in  the  whole- 
some environment  of  the  country.  His  early  education  was  the  best  the  schools  of  the  vicinity 
afifordod,  but  with  a  precocious  bent  toward  business  affairs,  he  gave  up  part  of  his  school  days 
to  gratify  a  desire  for  practical  training,  to  the  work  of  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Pa.  In  1SG9  he  sought  a  permanent  business  occupation,  but  taking  that  which  was 
offered,  entered  the  office  of  his  grandfather  'as  bookkeeper,  at  Broad  Ford,  Fayette  County, 
Pa.  Thus  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  industrial  development  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom 
Pittsburgh  owes  much  for  her  place  among  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  who  has  done 
much  to  make  the  United  States  one  of  the  foremost  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  modestly 
commenced  his  business  life.  While  in  the  office  of  his  grandfather,  young  Mr.  Frick  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  value  of  the  coking-coal  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Ford.  Coke- 
making,  then  in  its  infancy  as  an  industry,  was  a  business  with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  but 
he  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  it,  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  a  number  of  men 
in  the  locality,  bought  a  tract  of  coal  land,  and  built  about  fifty  ovens  for  the  manufacture  of 
coke.  This  was  his  first  business  venture,  and  he  undertook  its  management  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. The  business  expanded  rapidly,  as  a  ready  sale  was  found  for  the  product  at  the 
foundries  and  furnaces  operating  all  over  the  country.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  wa':  enlarged 
as  the  demand  for  coke  increased,  and  in  1ST3  the  firm  had  two  hundred  ovens.  The  panic  of 
that  year  embarrassed  many  of  the  customers,  and  the  sale  of  coke  was  curtailed  considerably. 
Some  of  :Mr.  Prick's  partners  fell  into  financial  straits,  and  the  enterprise  received  a  setback. 
In  this  emergency  he  appealed  to  several  friends  who  had  faith  in  his  ability,  among  others 
Hon.  Thomas  Mellon,  of  Pittsburgh,  securing  from- them  the  means  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
the  interests  of  his  partners,  obtaining  control  of  the  business.  Coal  lands  ranged  low  in  price 
at  this  tiiho  and  until  the  country  recovered  from  the  prostration  of  1S73.  Mr.  Frick  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  depression  and  acquired  several  good  properties  which  had  been  put  on  the 
market.  Vv  hen  business  revived,  his  superior  judgment  in  these  purchases  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  for  a  time  the  annual  profits  more  than  equalled  the  purchase  price.  In  1S7S 
he  sold  an  interest  in  his  business  to  E.  M.  Ferguson,  of  Pittsburgh.  Afterward  Walton 
Ferguson  was  admitted  to  the  firm  of  H.  C.  Frick  &  Co.  In  1SS2  the  firm  was  merged  into  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  and  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  were  large  purchasers  of 
the  stock.  The  company  is  now  the  largest  coke  producer  in  the  world,  owning  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  coke  region,  in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  nearly  40,000  acres  of  coal  and 
12,000  coke  ovens,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  coke,  employing 
upward  of  eleven  thousand  miners  and  coke  operatives,  and  furnishing  an  enornious  trafljc  for 
the  railroads  running  into  the  iron-producing  districts.  The  remarkable  qualifications  as  an 
organizer  and  director  of  vast  business  interests  shown  by  Mr.  Frick  in  the  development  of  the 
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coke  industry,  brought  liim  an  offer,  in  1SS9,  of  an  interest  and  official  connection  with  the 
Carnegie  concerns.  He  was  admitted  to  the  firm  of  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  as  its 
chairman,  and  continued  as  cliairman  of  that  association  and  its  successor,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  Limited,  since  the  reorganization  iu  lSii2.  lu  1S9;>,  at  the  request  of  ]Mr.  Frick,  the 
duties  of  the  chairman  were  divided,  most  of  the  executive  details  being  transferred  to  the 
newly  created  office  of  president,  Mr.  Frick  retaining  the  official  title  of  chairman  of  the  board 
of  managers.  In  1S97  he  also  relinquished  the  management  of  the  minor  affairs  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coko  Company,  becoming  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors,  enabling  him  to  give  more 
time  to  his  large  and  varied  interests  apart  from  the  coke  and  steel  business,  and  to  gain  some 
of  the  leisure  which  a  life  of  incessant  activity  previously  precluded.  By  reason  of  his  position 
for  years  as  the  head  of  several  large  employing  interests,  !Mr.  Frick  has  necessarily  been 
brought  into  public  prominence  occasionally  through  the  labor  disturbances  incident  to  the 
operation  of  such  great  industrial  enterprises,  notably  during  the  disturbance  at  the  Homestead 
Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  in  1805.  Because  of  additions  to  the  mills 
and  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  designed  to  lighten  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  product,  a  number  of  men  in  many  departments  paid  certain  fixed  rates  per  ton  of 
product,  known  as  "tonnage  men,"  were  enabled  to  earn  wages  in  some  cases  100  per  cent, 
higher  than  was  contemplated  by  themselves  or  the  company  when  the  wage  scale  was  mado 
three  years  previously- — wages  unreasonably  high,  entirely  out  of  proportion  when  compared 
with  those  of  other  men  in  the  same  mill,  and  very  much  iu  excels  of  the  wages  paid  for  simi- 
lar work  by  the  competitors  of  the  company.  In  the  negotiationsbetweon  the  officials  of  the 
company  and  the  officials  of  the  labor  organizations  for  a  new  wage  scale  to  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  then  existing  one,  the  labor  officials  refused  to  make  or  permit  any  reduction 
to  bo  mado  in  the  rates  paid  to  these  "tonnage  men."  !Mr.  Frick  took  a  firm  stand  for  the 
correction  of  this  manifest  injustice,  and  prepared  a  scale  eliminating  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
old  one,  and  presented  it  to  the  workmen  without  the  approval  of  the  labor  officials.  A  strike' 
involving  all  the  men  employed  at  the  mill  ensued,  attended  with  extreme  disorder  and  rioting. 
Time  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Mr.  Frick's  stand  in  the  matter.  With  less  than 
a  year's  trial  of  the  new  scale,  the  workmen  and  others  intimately  connected  with  the  tiouble 
freely  admitted  its  fairness  and  liberality,  and  that  the  strike  was  a  mistake  and  wholly  \\n- 
justifiable.  After  trying  every  means  and  exhausting  every  possible  resource,  including  arbi- 
tration of  differences  by  disinterested  persons,  and  failing  to  insure  the  operation  of  the  works 
through  the  agency  of  labor  organizations,  against  interruptions  on  account  of  labor  disputes, 
be  finally  discontinued  contract  arrangements  with  the  employees  through  organizations,  con- 
tracting instead  with  the  workmen  direct.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  suspensions  of  operations 
have  become  infrequent,  the  causes  of  discord  minimized,  and  the  condition  of  the  workmen 
immeasurably  improved.  In  business  Mr.  Frick  is  wonderfully  quick  of  comprehension,  and 
accurate  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  affairs.  It  a])pears  easy  for  him  to  select  the  best  man 
for  a  particular  duty.  He  never  lacks  courage  to  vigorously  carry  out  his  decisions.  He  is 
equally  firm  and  courageous  in  opposing  any  measure  of  which  his  judgment  or  strong  sense  of 
right  disapproves.  Personally  Mr.  Frick  is  extremely  modest,  sympathetic,  kind,  and  unas- 
suming in  his  intercourse  with  others.  At  homo  ho  is  sociable,  happy,  domestic,  and  affec- 
tionate. His  charities  are  great,  but  are  quietly  and  modestly  bestowed.  On  December  15, 
ISSl,  Mr.  Frick  married  Adelaide  Howard,  daughter  of  the  late  Asa  P.  Childs,  of  Pitt-sburgh. 
To  them  have  been  born  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  one  son  and  one  daughter  being 
deceased. 
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JUSTIN   S.  MORRILL. 

Hon  Justo  Smith  Morrill,  late  United  States  Senator  from  Vermont,  was  born  in  Staf- 
ford, Vt.,  April   14,   ISIO.     Senator  Morrill  was  known  as  the  "Father  of  Congress" — tho  | 
oldest  national  legislator  in  continuous  service  as  well  as  in  years,  having  been  more  than  t 
forty-three  years  in  Congress  and  nearly  thirty-two  years  in  the  Senate.     To  the  latter  body  he  j 
was  elected  for  six  consecutive  terras  of  six  years  each — a  distinction  attained  by  no  other  man  i 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.     His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  school  of  ] 
his  native  village,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  taken  from  this  school,  where  he  was  1 
demonstrating  rapid  proficiency  in  his  studies,  and  jjlaced  in  a  country  store.     From  that  time  \ 
he  did  not  enjoy  another  day's  schooling,  aiul  was  destined  to  get  his  knowledge  in  the  more  | 
practical  school  of  life.     After  a  year's  experience  as  a  merchant's  clerk  in  his  native  village,  ! 
having   received  for   his  services  only  825,  he   went    to   Portland,  Me.,  and   was  employed  j 
as  stock  clerk  in  an  extensive  dry-goods  establishment.      He  was  also  a  clerk  in  a  circulat-  \ 
ing  library.     All  the  money  that  could  be  saved  from  his  meagre  salary  was  spent  for  books  1 
which  were  studied  with  great  avidity  at   such  hours  as  were  not  occupied  in  his  regular  ( 
labors.     B3-  thus  improving  his  time  he  pursued  a  considerable  course  of  classical  studies  and  i 
read  Blaekstone's  Commentaries,  but  with  no  intention,  it  is  supposed,  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  | 
After  three  years  thus  spent  in  Portland  he  returned  to  his  native  to\Yn  in  Vermont  and  opened  | 
a  store  of  his  own — one  of  those  village  affairs  at  which  anything  can  be  bought  from  a  plough  « 
to  a  pound  of  tea.     It  jiroved  successful,  and  he  opened  more  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  \ 
State.     His  profits  ho  invested  in  laud,  and  gradually  ho  began  to  devote  himself  to  farming, —  j 
for  which  he  developed  a  passion  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life, — and  in  ISiS  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  his  merchant  business  to  devote  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,     ilr.  Morrill 
led  a  quiet  life,  and  never  held  any  political  office  until  he  was  forty-four  years  old,  except  that 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace.     He  was  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  Party,  and  was  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative in  ISoi,  and  took  his  seat  in  tho  Thirty-fourth  Congress  on  December  3,  1855.     John 
Sherman,  Mr.  Jlorrill's  junior  by  thirteen  years,  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
Congress.     Mr.  Jlorrill  found  some  distinguished -men  in  Washington  when  he  went   there 
from  his  quiet  village  home.     Among  the  Senators  were  John  M.  Clayton,  Robert  Toombs, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Lewis  Cass,  Hamilton  Fish,  and  William  H.  Seward. 
In  tho  House  were  Howell  Cobb,  E.  B.    Washburne,   Schuyler  Colfax,  J.  A.  Bingham,   and 
Joshua  E.  Giddings.     In  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  Jlr.  Morrill  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means.     Of  the  latter  committee  during  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress  he  held  the  important  jiosition  of  chairman,  thus  becoming  what  is  technically 
styled  the  "Leader  of  the  House."     He  introduced  a  bill  granting  lands  to  agricultural  col- 
leges, which  was  passed  by  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan.     A  similar  bill, 
which  finally  became  a  law,  was  ably  advocated  by  iMr.  Morrill  by  a  speech  delivered  in  Con- 
gress, June  C,  1802.     In  185C  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State  on  the  terms  then 
proposed.     Subsequently,  as  a  member  of  a  select  committee  of  fifteen  appointed  to  investigate 
matters  in  relation  to  Kansas,  he  prepared  and  presented  a  minority  report  against  the  Lecomp- 
tou  constitution.     His  first  speech  on  the  tariff  question  was  delivered  in  the  House  February 
6,  1857,  in  opposition  to  the  bill  reported  by  Jlr.  Campbell  of  Ohio,  the  chief  grounds  of  Mr. 
Morrill's  opposition  being  that  it  was  too  much  in  the  interest  of  manufactures  and  adverse  to 
agriculture.     Tho  famous  "Morrill  Tariff"  was  introduced  and  explained  by  him  in  an  exhaus- 
tive speech,  April  23,  IStJO.     This  tariff,  which  became  a  law  in  ISGl,  effected  a  change  from 
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ad  valorem  to  specific  duties  on  a  large  number  of  articles,  increased  the  duties  on  wool  and 
some  otlier  agricultural  products,  and  added  many  articles  to  the  free  list.  Under  this  bill  the 
customs  yielded  a  revenue  of  $05,000,000.  Mr.  Morrill  made  a  speech  February  4,  IStJL',  main- 
taining tho  impolicy  of  making  pajier  a  legal  tender,  declaring  that  it  would  lead  to  inflation 
and  make  great  difficulty  in  the  return  to  specie  payments.  He  advocated  a  system  of  issuing 
exchequer  bills,  which,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  tended  to  prevent  the  great  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  which  eventually  occurred.  On  ^larch  12,  1802,  Mr.  Morrill  made  a  speech 
explanatory  of  tho  Internal  Ta.x  Bill,  which,  as  chairman  of  tho  sub-committee  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred,  he  had  performed  the  princijial  labor  iu  preparing.  By  this  bill  was 
originated  the  vast  internal  revenue  system  which  served  so  excellent  a  purpose  for  the  country. 
It  has  been  declared  that  a  system  of  such  varied  application,  and  yet  so  simple  and  eflicient 
for  subserving  the  necessities  of  a  great  nation,  was  never  before  devised.  Mr.  Boutwell, 
afterward  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  having  bad  tho  experience  of  executing  tho  law,  as 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue,  said  it  was  "  tho  most  perfect  system  ever  devised  by  any 
nation."  Although  elected  as  a  Whig,  Mr.  Jlorrill  became  a  strong  Republican  from  the 
foundation  of  that  party.  _  He  fought  secession  with  a  rugged,  bulldog  energy.  A  dispas- 
sionate man,  deliberate,  controlled  by  his  reason  and  never  by  emotion,  he  made  few  political 
mistakes.  When  Congress  met  in  December,  ISOa.  ^Ir.  Morrill  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
work  of  tho  Eeconstrnction  Committee.  The  following  year  he  reported  a  bill  from  tho  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  expanding  the  authorit}-  provided  by  the  act  of  1805  for  funding 
interest-bearing  obligations  so  as  to  include  obligations  bearing  no  interest.  After  serving 
from  tho  Thirty-fourth  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  inclusive,  !Mr.  Morrill  was  elected  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  on  March  4,  1S07,  took  his  seat  in  tho  Upper  House  as  tho  successor  of 
Luke  P.  Poland.  He  did  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  tho  impeachment  proceedings  against 
President  Johnson,  but  was  one  of  the  twenty-nine  Senators  who  filed  opinions,  and  he  voted 
"guilty  "  with  most  of  the  Ecpublicans.  Tho  first  great  question  in  the  discussion  of  which  he 
took  part  in  tho  Senate  was  the  remouetization  of  silver.  Ho  denounced  the  Bland  Bill  as  "a 
fearful  assault  upon  the  public  credit.  It  resuscitates  the  obsolete  dollar,"  he  said,  "which 
Congress  entombed  in  1S34,  and  makes  it  full  legal  tender,  although  it  is  worth  less  than  a 
greenback  in  gold."  Senator  Morrill  was  re-elected  in  1ST2,  ISTS,  18S4-,  1890,  and  ISOC,  mak- 
ing his  service  in  tho  Senate  nearly  thirty-two  years,  and  his  entire  service  in  both  branches 
forty-three  years  without  a  single  break.  In  August,  1S03,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  he  made  a  speech  on  tho  silver  question  which  indicated  that  he  was  as  vigorous  and 
acute  as  ever.  Three  years  previously  he  had  predicted  that  the  silver  compromise  would  bring 
about  "a  general  lack  of  confidence."  He  was  the  author  of  tho  bills  which  built  the  Congres- 
sional Library  and  expanded  the  2\ational  Museum.  He  served  on  many  of  the  most  important 
Senate  committees  and  took  conspicuous  part  in  all  great  legislative  measures.  When  renomi- 
nated for  the  last  time,  in  1800,  he  then  being  more  than  eighty-six  years  old,  Mr.  Morrill  told 
his  friends  in  the  Vermont  Legislature  that  they  ran  a  great  risk  in  choosing  a  man  of  his 
great  age  to  represent  their  State  in  the  Senate,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  confer 
tho  honor  on  a  younger  man.     Tho  reply  W'as  prompt  and  conclusive: 

"Vermont  cannot  get  along  without  you  as  one  of  its  Senators.  Your  experience  alone 
would  bo  of  more  value  to  tho  State  than  the  work  of  any  now,  though  younger,  man  could 
jwssibly  be." 

Because  of  the  parallel  which  his  life  suggested  with  that  of  Gladstone  the  Senator  was 
frequently  called  the  "Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Senate."  Gla<lstono  was  born  five  months  before 
him,  but  Gladstone  retired  from  jiublic  life  when  ho  was  eighty-four,  and  at  that  age  Senator 
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Morrill  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  mental  and  ph3-sical,  and  able  to  attend  to  all 
his  legislative  duties.  The  old-line  conservatism  of  Senator  Morrill  could  not  stand  the  annex- 
ation of  Hawaii,  which  ho  said  was  "an  overdone  example  of  the  European  colonial  system, 
belonging  to  and  emanating  from  the  aristocratic  school  of  politics.  It  does  not  listen  to  the 
still  small  voice  of  peace,  industry,  and  economy,  but  to  the  blast  of  the  popular  trumpet  which 
would  conquer  worlds  and  reign  in  Hawaii  rather  than  serve  in  Heaven."  He  opposed,  in 
language  almost  as  strong,  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  He  likewise  opposed  the  new  expansion 
schemes  of  the  Administration,  and  was  uncompromising  in  his  hostility  to  territorial  anncxatifm 
as  the  result  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  Mr.  Morrill's  last  speech  in  the  Senate  was  deliv- 
ered a  little  before  the  adjournment,  December,  ISOS,  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Ho  spoke 
on  the  need  of  a  building  for  the  United  States  Supremo  Court  and  other  courts.  He  showed 
few  signs  of  diminished  vitality,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  honor  was  done  him  of 
a  unanimous  passage  of  the  resolutions  which  ho  advocated.  Senator  Morrill  was  long  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  figures  at  the  Capitol.  His  kindliness,  his  courtesy,  and  his  philosophy, 
together  with  his  sweet,  gracious,  and  noble  character,  made  him  honored  and  appreciated  by 
all  who  knew  him;  his  annual  speech,  always  bright  and  witty,  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate 
was  looked  forward  to  with  interest  and  listened  to  with  pleasure;  and  his  demise  was  as  sin- 
cerely regretted  by  his  colleagues  and  the  public  generally  as  any  mortal's  death  could  be. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  early  morning  of  December  28,  1808.  His 
wife  died  in  May,  1S9S.  His  son  James  S.  Morrill,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  immediate  family, 
is  clerk  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  At  Senator  Morrill's  funeral, 
held  in  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber  at  noon  on  December  31st,  many  and  loving  tributes 
were  paid  to  his  memory.  The  services  were  conducted  with  impressive  dignity  in  the  presence 
of  a  distinguished  as.semblage,  including  the  President  and  Vice-President,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Justices  of  the  Supremo  Court,  Senators,  and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  as  well  as 
a  concourse  of  private  citizens,  who  took  this  means  of  testifying  tlie  affectionate  regard  in 
which  Mr.  ]\Iorrill  was  universally  held.  Flowers  were  banked  on  the  casket,  half  burying  it  in 
a  wealth  of  orchids,  dark  meteor  roses,  calla  lilies,  and  ferns.  Back  of  these  were  solid  tiers 
of  flowers,  rising  like  richly  colored  terraces  to  the  upper  dais.  It  was  such  a  floral  outpouring 
as  is  seldom  seen,  even  in  the  Senate.  The  Chamber  itself  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  life- 
long service  of  the  Vermont  Senator  within  its  walls.  The  vacant  chair  and  desk  in  tlie  front 
row  and  to  the  left  of  the  presiding  officer,  so  long  used  by  Mr.  i\Iorrill,  were  heavily  draped  in 
black  crepe.  From  the  walls  of  the  Chamber  hung  long  garlands  and  festoons  of  smilax  leaves, 
and  in  all  the  reces.ses  about  the  Chamber  stood  tall  palms,  ferns,  and  plants  in  a  profusion  not 
before  undertaken  in  the  Senate.  The  scene  was  one  of  profound  solemnity  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  Eev.  Dr.  Leavitt,  who  conducted  the  burial  service,  delivei-ed  an  eloquent  and 
heartfelt  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  in  closing  said: 

"Proud  Vermont,  how  idle  to  attempt  to  eulogize  thy  son!  Here  lies  a  grand  old  man; 
one  of  America's  grand  old  men ;  an  example  of  civic  virtue  and  integrity ;  a  pattern  for  our 
young  men.  a  vision  of  the  best  and  noblest  citizenship  in  the  onward  and  upward  sweep  of 
this  great  republic." 

Senator  Morrill's  remains,  together  with  those  of  his  wife  removed  from  Washington, 
were  taken  to  Montpelier,  Vt.,  for  temporary  burial  preparatory  to  their  final  interment  at 
Strafford. 
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ROYAL  H.  PULLi^IAN. 

Eev.  Royal  H.  Pullman,  A.M.,  D.D.,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Lewis  and  Emily  Caroline 
Pullman,  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1S2C.  He  enjoj-ed  good  educational  advan- 
tages; was  a 'diligent  and  painstaking  student,  graduating  with  the  class  of  lS-i-1  from  the 
Portland  'High  School,  and  later  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, Galesburg,  111.  The  same  universitj-  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  ISOi.  His  parents,  who  were  devout  members  of  the  Universalist  Church,  early 
consecrated  him  in  their  hearts  to  the  Christian  ministry  of  that  church.  He  pursued  his 
theological  studies  under  the  private  instruction  of  Rev.  George  W.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  there  being  at  that  time  no  theological  school  in  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged.  In  1S53  ho  entered  the  home  missionary  field  with  great  zeal,  preparatory  to 
receiving  full  ministerial  orders.  The  service  of  ordination  was  held  in  the  Clarendon  Univer- 
salist Church,  June,  1S54.  Immediately  thereafter  he  was  given  in  charge  of  an  extensive 
field  for  missionary  work  in  the  western  part  of  his  native  State.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  love  which  no  hardship  could  chill,  and  with  such  courage  and  Christian 
faith  as  gave  him  the  most  flattering  success.  To  him  Universalism  was  more  than  a  simple 
denial  of  theological  errors — more  than  a  mere  protest  against  an  endless  hell ;  it  was  an 
afSrination'  of  Christian  ethics,  and  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  He  understood  salvation  to  bo  not  an  escape  from  the  righteous 
retribution  of  sin,  but  Christian  character  built  after  tlie  Divine  ideal  of  manhood  in  the  life  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  fervor  of  Mr.  Pullman's  preaching  soon  gathered  a  large  congrega- 
tion at  Olcott,  Jv.  Y.,  the  central  station  of  his  missionarj-  work — where  he  secured  the  erection 
of  a  substantial  house  of  worship.  From  Olcott  he  was  called  to  Fulton  in  the  same  State. 
Here,  also,  after  a  few  years,  he  erected  a  new  church  edifice,  the  new  building  far  e.xceeding 
in  cost  and  beauty  the  old  one  which  it  displaced.  In  1S07  he  accepted  a  call  to  Peoria,  111., 
where,  in  the  succeeding  year,  he  dedicated  the  most  commodious  and  beautiful  church  in  that 
growing  city.  In  1ST2  ho  was  elected  to  the  office  of  General  Secretary  of  the  Universalist 
General  Convention.  This  position  gave  him  charge  of  all  the  home  missionary  work  of  the 
convention.  This  is  the  highest  official  position  in  the  Universalist  denomination.  Pie  was 
re-elected  each  year  for  four  years,  and  prosecuted  his  work  with  tireless  energy,  and  won  the 
most  gratifying  success.  Resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Convention  bear 
this  testimony,  and  express  tho  profoundest  regret  that  overwork  comjielled  the  resignation  of 
an  officer  who  was  so  efficient  in  a  field  of  high  responsibility.  Though  Mr.  Pullman  had  taken 
a  brief  rest  in  a  trip  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  ISTo,  he  felt  on  his  return  that  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  continue  his  work  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  that  he  must  seek  further 
rest.  Dr.  Pullman  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  tho  Second  Universalist  Church  in 
Baltimore,  JId.,  and  entered  upon  his  work  in  May,  ISTT.  From  tho  first  he  impressed  himself 
upon  tho  public  as  an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian,  independent  in  thought,  bold  in  speech, 
and  tireless  in  zeal  for  the  up-building  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  His  eloquence  attracted 
largo  audiences,  especially  in  his  Sunday-evening  lectures  on  popular  themes.  His  expository 
sermons  were  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  his  presentation  of  the  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  his  church  was  plain,  simple,  and  convincing.  His  controversial  sermons  were  models 
of  the  debater's  skill.  But,  however  great  Dr.  Pullman's  skill  as  a  controversialist,  and  how- 
ever strong  in  his  doctrinal  preaching,  his  real  power  is  evidenced,  in  tho  later  years  of  his  min- 
istry, in  his  masterly  handling  of  practical  Christian  themes.  His  power  to  stir  the  conscience 
and  move  the  heart  is  marked.     The  helpfulness  of  his  preaching  in  the  work  of  character- 
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building  may  bo  said  to  bo  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  ministry.     Tho  church  edifice  on  East  j 

Baltimore  Street,  occupied  by  Dr.  Pullman  during  tho  early  years  of  his  pastorate,  was  sold  in  I 

18SG,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  his  efforts  a  very  attractive  and  beautiful  church  edifice  vras  i 

erected  on  Guilford  Avenue  and  Lanvale  Street,  and  dedicated  in  ISSS.     In  1SS7  Dr.  Pullman  \ 

founded  tho  Young  People's  Guild,  a  strong  organization  of  tho  young  men  and  women  of  his 
church.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Department  of  tho  Guild  established  a  monthly  magazine 
for  tho  fuiiherauce  of  mission  work.  Of  this  magazine  Dr.  Pullman  has  editorial  charge.  In 
1S90,  "All  Souls  Mission  "  was  founded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  church,  and  was  so  prosperous 
that  a  site  was  secured  and  a  neat  and  convenient  chapel  was  erected  in  1S92  ou  Hopkins 
Avenue.  Dr.  Pullman  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  The  occasion  was  ono  of  great  inter- 
est, and  was  a  celebration  of  victory — the  victory  of  faith  which  began  tho  work  and  sustained 
it,  fulfilling  all  tho  promises  of  God.  It  was  accepted  as  au  evidence  of  tho  missionary  spirit 
of  tho  church.     In  the  winter  of  InOI,  Dr.  Pullman  made  a  strong  movement  in  the  interests  i 

of  Christian  unity,  by  arranging  for  a  series  of  sermons  to  be  preached  in  his  church  by  rejire-  1 

sentativo  clergymen  of  the  leading  denominations  in  the  city.     Each  clergyman  was  asked  to  | 

give  a  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  his  church,  and  to  present  its  distinguishing  doctrines.  1 

The  following  clergymen  responded  to  the  courteous  invitation:   Eev.  Dr.  Evans,  of  St.  Paufs  I 

English  Lutheran;    Eev.  Dr.  Clever,   of  tho  Reformed   Church;    Rev.    Dr.   Rowland,   of   the  ] 

Franklin  Square  Baptist  Church;    Rev.  Dr.  Van  Meter,  Dean  of  the  "Woman's  College,  Metho-  - 

dist;  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  of  the  Christian  Church;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Smith,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  Rev.  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  the  Congregational  Church ;  and  Rev.  Thomas  A.  King, 
of  tho  New  Jerusalem  Church.  These  sermons  were  all  of  a  high  order  and  were  pervaded 
with  tho  Christian  spirit.  Largo  congregations  attended ;  the  press  of  tho  city  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  this  practical  elt'ort  to  bring  the  church  closer  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit. 
Dr.  Pullman  preached  tho  concluding  sermon  of  the  series ;  this  was  published  as  a  tract  and 
widely  circulated.  Tho  demands  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  tho  now  venerable  pastor  were 
so  heavy  that  he  secured  Rev.  U.  S.  Milburn  as  an  assistant,  who,  tho  year  following,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  C.  P.  Hall.  Dr.  Pullman  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  work  of  his  church 
alone,  but  has  always  answered  calls  for  help  in  other  fields  of  usefulness.  Ho  has  lectured  in 
nearly  every  part  of  tho  city  ou  temperance  and.otlier  raforms.  Pie  always  responds  to  patri- 
otic calls  on  tho  Fourth  of  July,  Decoration  Day,  and  other  occasions  of  great  public  interest. 
In  1S90  lie  accepted  the  nomination  for  Congress  from  the  Republican  Convention  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland.  In  his  speech  accepting  tho  nomination  he  said:  ''The 
better  tho  Christian,  tho  better  tho  patriot ;  even  tho  Christian  minister  should  take  a  working 
interest  in  politics.  I  put  my  religion  in  harness  and  shall  enter  tho  campaign  to  do  all  I  can 
to  lift  politics  out  of  its  degradation,  by  urging  honest  methods  and  high  patriotic  motives." 
During  the  campaign  lie  was  constantly  in  the  field.  Though  largely  reducing  the  Democratic 
majority,  he  was  defeated,  as  ho  expected,  but  gained  everything  he  aimed  to  accomplish. 
Both  Democratic  and  Republican  papers  commended  his  noble  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
politics  to  a  higher  moral  plane.  "  Citizens  can  be,  should  be,  must  be,  as  honest  in  politics  as 
in  anything  else,"  was  his  constant  plea.  "  American  sovereigns  should  bo  kingly  in  every  true 
sense  of  that  word.  'Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  '  are  words 
of  the  martyred  Lincoln  that  go  to  the  heart  of  tho  matter."  Dr.  Pullman  refers  to  his  experi- 
ences in  this  campaign  as  among  tho  most  interesting  of  his  life.  Ho  gained  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  added  greatly  to  his  pulpit  efficiency.  He  could  fako  better  aim  and  hit 
the  mark  when  dealing  with  much  of  human  weakness.  He  may  be  considered  as  ono  of  the 
most  public-spirited  of  the  Baltimore  clergy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Reform  League;  of  the 
Good  Government  Club;    of  tho  Union  for  Public  Good.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
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State  Temperance  League,  and  of  tlio  Maryland  Academy  of  Science.  Ho  is  a  Jlaster  lilasou, 
a  Koyal  Arch  Mason,  and  Knight  Templar.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  J.  Barraore  April  3, 
IS-io.  On  April  3,  1S05,  the  happy  couple  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding.  The  fdial  rever- 
ence and  love  in  which  the  congregation  held  their  venerable  pastor  and  his  faithful  wife 
moved  them  to  unite  with  the  family  in  celebrating  the  golden  event.  Early  in  the  day  Jlr. 
George  M.  Pullman,  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  arrived  with  his  private  car  filled  with  relatives 
from  the  East,  West,  and  North.  These,  with  the  son  and  daughter,  made  up  the  happy 
family  party  at  the  residence  of  the  distinguished  couple  on  Guilford  Avenue.  In  the  evening 
a  reception  was  given  to  the  committees  representing  the  seven  organizations  of  the  pari.sh. 
Eesolutions  were  presented  and  felicitous  speeches  were  made  by  the  members  of  the  several 
committees,  all  of  which  were  responded  to  with  sentiments  of  high  appreciation  by  the  pastor. 
Eev.  Dr.  James  M.  Pullman,  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  said,  as  he  had  said  at  the  silver  wed- 
ding: "The  fidelities  of  the  past  in  your  wedded  life  are  accepted  on  this  golden  wedding  as  the 
pledge  of  your  future  faithfulness.  God  bless  and  keep  you."  This  simple  service  concluded, 
the  golden  circlet  was  gallantly  placed  upon  the  finger  of  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom.  Later, 
the  wedding  party  entered  the  church,  which  was  crowded  by  a  rejoicing  assemblage  in  which 
were  recognized  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Baltimore.  Eev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  of 
New  York,  offered  prayer.  Eev.  Dr.  James  JL  Pullmaii  made  an  eloquent  address,  which  was 
responded  to  by  the  pastor  in  behalf  of  his  bride  and  himself.  The  Deems  Quartette  sang  taste- 
fully selected  numbers,  after  which  an  elegant  collation  was  served  by  the  ladies  in  the  social 
rooms  of  the  cliurch.  Fifty  years  of  happy  wedded  life  are  eloquent  witnesses  in  behalf  of  such 
manly  and  womanly  virtues,  without  which  the  Golden  Wedding  is  impossible.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  pastorate  of  twenty  years,  April  30,  1S07,  Dr.  Pullman,  feeling  that  he  could  no 
longer  bear  the  strain  of  continued  service,  tendered  his  resignation,  which,  after  man}-  delays 
and  many  conferences,  was  accepted  with  profound  regret  by  the  parish.  He  was  made  Pastor 
Emeritus  by  unanimous  vote,  accompanied  with  the  resolutions  expressing  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  his  faithful  and  successful  service.  He  retired  from  his  work  covered  with  honors, 
revered  and  loved,  not  only  by  his  own  congregation,  but  by  great  numbers  of  people  who  have 
been  blessed  and  helped  through  his  faithful  ministrations.  He  will  continue  to  reside  in  Bal- 
timore, believing,  as  he  says,  this  to  bo  "the  most  healthful  and  delightful  city  in  the  country; 
intelligent,  refined,  and  progressive.''  He  will  devote  himself  to  public  interests  as  ho  has 
strength,  and  do  such  things  as  he  can  for  the  public  good.  The  marked  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Pullman's  life  and  ministry  are  suggested  in  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the  addresses  of  Dr. 
C.  S.  JlcWhorter  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Pullman,  at  the  golden  wedding.  Mr.  C.  S.  Mc- 
Whorter,  representing  the  church,  said  : 

Dn.  PcLLMAX:  It  has  been  my  pleasant  duty  on  this  happy  occasion  to  bo  the  bearer  of  a 
love  message  to  you  and  Mrs.  Pullman  direct  from  the  full,  warm  heart  of  each  member  of  the 
Second  Uuiversalist  Church,  of  which  you  are  the  honored  pastor.  In  their  names,  and  by  their 
express  command,  I  heartily  congratulate  you  both  that  the  Giver  of  all  good  has  specially 
honored  you  with  tho  rare  privilege  of  celebi'ating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  marriage. 
The  whole  church  rejoices  with  you,  and  tho  people,  to  whose  service  you  have  given  so  many 
of  the  best  and  ripest  years  of  your  lives,  deem  this  an  opportune  time  in  which  to  renew  assur- 
ances of  their  unfaltering  faithfulness,  confidence,  and  loyalty.  At  this  moment  there  is  well- 
ing up  in  the  hearts  of  a  united  church  a  sweet  and  earnest  prayer  that,  restored  to  the  joys  of 
perfect  health,  you  may  bo  spared  to  each  other  for  many,  many  years  to  come.  Passing,  not 
long  ago,  througli  a  rango  of  mountains  in  which  may  bo  seen  many  prominent  peaks,  some  of 
greater,  others  of  less  elevation,  we  noted  one  which  stood  out  in  bold  and  strong  relief,  lifting 
its  royal  crown  above  all  others — towering,  imperial,  majestic — its  very  individuality  attracting 
and  fixing  tho  attention  of  the  beholder.     In  this  city  of  good  preachers,  which  may  be  com- 
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pared,  not  inaptly,  to  a  range  of  mountains,  each  peak  of  which,  whatever  its  elevation,  stands 
for  a  preacher,  you  are  symbolized,  at  least  in  the  hearts  of  your  own  peo2)le,  b}'  this  splendid, 
lofty  summit  of  the  mountain  range,  your  strong  personality,  your  broad.  Christian,  fraternal 
spirit,  commanding  and  receiving  the  respectful  attention  of  the  religious  community,  irrespec- 
tive of  denominational  affiliation,  thus  bringing  our  much  reviled  and  greatly  misunderstood 
Church  within  the  lines  of  religious  toleration  and  respectability  as  drawn  by  our  ultra-orthodox 
friends.  A  man,  however — I  may  say,  anij  man — whatever  his  native  ability,  whatever  his 
educational  opportunities,  whatever  his  consecration,  is  very  largely  and  very  generally  the  prod- 
uct of  his  wife's  potential  iuflueuce.  Who  has  not  heard  sung  the  praises  of  the  immeasurable 
power  of  the  mother  in  moulding  the  character  and  shaping  the  destinies  of  men,  and  through 
them,  of  nations?  And  the  song  never  can  be  set  to  music  too  sweet  nor  too  divine.  But  an- 
other sweet  song  is  yet  to  be  written  and  set  to  music  tho  angels  may  sing,  which  shall  recount 
the  equally  potent  influence  of  the  wife,  who,  by  the  power  of  love,  makes  the  strong,  unbend- 
ing tree  to  yield  to  her  delicate  touch  and  grow  into  symmetry  and  beauty,  even  as  the  mother, 
the  tender  twig — the  faithful,  the  patient,  the  uncomplaining  embodiment  of  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  love's  devotion.  It  is  with  undisguised  ]ileasure,  therefore,  that  tho  Church  takes  this 
occasion  to  give  expression  to  its  deep  gratitude  that  your  coming  to  us  was  also  tho  occasion  of 
the  coming  into  our  very  life  of  the  sweet  and  lovely  spirit  of  your  wife.  We  gratefully  award 
to  lier  a  double  meed  of  honor,  first  for  her  own  dear  sake,  and  also  for  tho  share  she  has  liad 
in  making  you  what  you  are — a  very  tower  of  strength  to  our  beloved  Ziou  in  this  city  of 
churches. 

congeatulatoi;y  addkess. 

By  Kev.  J.  M.  Pullman,  D.D. 

Tho  years  fall  off  as  wo  recall  a  day,  fifty  years  ago,  when  in  tho  flush  of  youth  and  love 
and  hopo  you  two  pledged  your  faith,  founded  a  new  family  among  tlie  families  of  tho  earth, 
and  began  tho  journey  of  lifo  together.  We  congratulate  you  that  your  golden  period  has  come 
full  cycle,  that  the  day  which  rounds  out  and  completes  your  fifty  years  of  married  life  has 
dawned,  so  that  a  consummation  which  was  the  desire  of  your  hearts  is  happily  reached  at  last. 
Whatever  may  befall,  the  fifty  well-spent  years  are  now  secure,  and  this  is  our  warrant  for  re- 
joicing with  you  amid  the  mingled  shades  and  splendors  of  this  golden  anniversary.  With  all 
our  hearts  we  congratulate  you  upon  the  loyal  comradeship  with  which  you  liave  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  through  the  storm  and  stress  of  life — preserving  amid  cloud  and  sunshine  the 
essence  of  that  love  and  devotion  to  each  other  which  glorified  your  earlier  and  now  crowns  your 
later  days.  You  have  kept  your  hearts  young  by  your  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others ; 
you  have  kejit  your  youthful  dreams  in  sight;  and  your  fidelity  to  your  early  vows  is  an  exam- 
ple which  re-aOiruis  the  intrinsic  sacreduess  of  the  marriage  bond  and  the  essential  divineuess  of 
tho  home  and  family  life. 

But  there  aro  deeper  things  than  these.  We  congratulate  you  on  tho  use  you  have  made 
of  these  fifty  years.  Early  in  your  career  you  put  self-seeking  into  subordination  and  made  the 
chief  motive  of  your  lives  the  elevation  of  mankind,  the  bettering  of  human  society.  Wherever 
you  have  worked,  you  have  been,  under  God,  generating  centres  of  moral  and  spiritual  energy. 
Your  influence  has  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  purity  and  morality.  You  have  steadfastly 
opposed  the  great  evils  that  prey  upon  society.  You  have  wrought  for  the  welfare  of  the  weak, 
the  fallen,  tho  ignorant,  the  oppressed.  You  have  warned,  admonished,  guided,  inspired,  con- 
soled, and  uplifted  all  whom  you  could  reach.  The  world  is  cleaner,  sweeter,  and  brighter 
because  you  have  lived  and  worked  in  it.  Tried  by  any  test  we  know  how  to  apply,  such  lives 
are  in  the  utmost  sense  successful.  ''Thoy  that  be  teachers  shall  shine  as  tho  brightness  of  the 
firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever."  And  wo 
congratulate  you,  too,  that  your  lives  have  been  those  of  Reformers,  ever  seeking  higher  truths 
and  better  methods.  Yours  was  the  choice,  and  yours  has  been  the  disciijline  of  the  minority. 
We  rejoice  in  your  lifelong  championship  of  a  little  understood  and  unpopular  Faith.     Yours 
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has  been  the  task  which  tests  the  metal  of  souls.  And  now  that  the  great  truth  you  have  stood 
for  has  spread  far  and  wide  and  has  gained  many  champions  and  defenders,  it  is  good  to  remem- 
ber your  steadfast  advocacy  of  it  in  the  days  when  its  voice  was  only  the  voice  of  ouo  crying  in 
the  wilderness : 

"Then  to  siJc  with  Truth  is  uoblc.  wlicn  wo  share  her  -nTelchcd  crust, 
-  Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'lis  prosperous  to  be  just : 

Then  it  is  the  brave  man  choo'scs.  wliile  lliu  coward  stands  aside. 
Doubting  in  liis  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  cruciUed. 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied.  " 

But  I  am  eager  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  personal  and  intimate  aspects  of  this  mem- 
orable occasion.  We  can  never  forget  the  many  years  after  father's  death  when  yours  was  the 
only  home  we  had,  sheltering  mother  and  the  younger  children,  and  constituting  the  rallying 
centre  of  the  family  life.  ^N'or  shall  I  ever  cease  to  remember  v-ith  gratitude  that  it  was  in  your 
home  and  under  its  high  influences  that  ray  thoughts  were  first  turned  toward  the  Christian 
ministry — that  it  was  from  your  home  that  I  went  to  the  Divinity  School,  and  to  its  dear  and 
hospitable  shelter  that  I  returned  in  the  vacations,  never  failing  to  find  there  the  utmost  meas- 
ure of  loving  welcome  and  a  generous  and  sympatlietic  encouragement  in  all  my  hopes  and 
aspirations.  And  so,  leaving  olt'  where  I  would  fain  begin  the  lengthening  catalogue  of  your 
loving  kindnesses,  I  congratulate  you  and  the  faithful  sharer  of  your  labors,  your  church,  and 
all  who  come  within  the  circle  of  your  influence,  and  your  family  most  of  all,  on  your  ardent 
and  indomitable  trust  in  God.  It  seems  to  us  that,  standing  u]ion  this  Rock  of  Ages  from  whicli 
nor  age  nor  trial  nor  calamity  can  move  you,  you  hold  aloft  a  torch  of  faith  whose  rays  shine 
far,  and  shine  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Dr.  Pullman's  children  are:  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Smith  and  George  H.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Law  School.  His  brothers  are:  Albert  B.,  for  many  years  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company;  George  M.,  Founder  and  President  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company; 
Rev.  James  II.,  D.D.,  and  Charles  L.,  Inventor.  His  sisters  are:  ISIrs.  George  West  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Fluhror. 


ROBERT  H.  PRUYN. 

Hon.  Robert  Hewson  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  X.  Y.,  was  born  in  that  place  February  li,  ISlo, 
and  died  there  February  26,  1SS2.  Among  those  sturdy  Dutch  forces  which  laid  the  foundation 
and  which  have  roared  the  superstructure  of  Albany  progress,  for  three  rounded  centuries,  the 
Pruyu  family  have  been  leading  coefficients,  and  in  none  of  them  have  inherited  traits  and 
native  abilities  come  to  higher  and  more  helpful  expression  than  in  the  member  of  the  family 
under  consideration  in  this  article.  The  Albany  family  of  Pruyn,  as  American  habits  have 
Anglicized  the  spelling  of  it,  is  warrautably  referable  for  its  rise  to  Arnold  or  Arent  Pruynen, 
a  native  of  Maestricht  in  about  the  year  1330.  His  son  and  namesake  Arnold  was  Burgomaster 
of  that  city  in  1155.  As  fecund  as  forceful,  many  children  were  born  to  these  men,  and  several 
of  them,  as  well  as  many  of  their  collateral  descendants,  settled  in  Antwei-p,  by  a  policy  of 
selection  of  commercial  centres  as  the  theatre  of  their  activities  from  which  the  family  have 
never  departed.  We  find  an  Arnold  Pruynen,  in  the  fourth  lino  of  descent  from  the  man  of 
Maestricht — and  the  third  from  the  Burgomaster,  who  was  his  grandfather,  active  in  Antwerp 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  Arnold  had  a  son  Christopher  Pruyne — again 
had  there  been  an  economy  in  the  orthography — born  to  him  in  Antwerp  in  1515.  Lovo  is  said 
to  have  asked  no  aid  of  law  or  church  in  his  begetting,  but  the  incivility  was  condoned  by  Charles 
v.,  who  legitimized  his  birth,  because  of  municipal  and  state  service  which  proved  him  a  man 
of  uncommon  merit  and  parts.     He  became  Collector  and  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Antwerp,  iu 
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a  time  when  representative  qualities  alone  sufficed  for  representative  positions.  He  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  funds  to  his  personal  use,  and  though  he  always  stoutly  protested 
his  integrity,  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  resources  of  his  enemies,  in  a  time  when  a  man 
was  conveniently  piesumed  guilty  until  he  proved  himself  innocent.  His  fortune  was  confis- 
cated. He  left  Antwerp  in  1 JTO,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  and  going  to  Sweden,  died  there  before 
IGOO.  Long  after  his  death  his  innocence  was  proved  and  reparation  was  made  to  bis  record 
and  memor}-  which  was  denied  to  his  rights  when  he  lived.  His  descendants  liad  scattered. 
Some  had  gone  to  Poland,  others  to  the  Low  Countries.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
sideration shown  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  family  of  Christopher  Pruyne  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  so  continued  for  some  generations.  Francis,  the  son  of  John  Pruyne  or 
Pruyuen,  with  his  wife  Aeltje  or  Adelaide,  were  in  Albany  as  far  back  as  1005.  The  Collected 
Annals  of  Albany,  by  the  late  Joel  Muusell,  in  Vol.  lY.,  p.  43S,  establish  the  presence  of  Frans 
Janse  Pruyne,  by  the  evidence  of  record  deeds.  It  appears  that  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Maiden 
Lane  and  James  Street  was  his  property.  The  oath  of  allegiance  required  of  the  citizens  of  that 
day  was  too  much  for  him,  whose  form  of  faith  we  have  advisedly  mentioned.  It  exacted  fealty 
to  King  William.  It  then  required  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  the  church  of  Rome;  a  decla- 
ration of  hostility  to  its  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  an  old-fashioned  fulmination  against 
transubstantiation  and  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin.  The  Dutch,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  do 
things  by  halves.  In  an  ago  when  Church  and  State  were  interconvertible  forces,  they  made 
adherence  to  their  faith  not  less  signal  than  renunciation  of  the  creed  with  whoso  exponents 
they  had  tried  issue  not  merely  of  debate  but  of  battle,  as  many  of  the  reddened  records  of  his- 
tory attest.  It  seems  that  all  of  the  Albanians  took  this  onth  except  the  Pruyne  referred  to  and 
Peter  Villeroy.  It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  positiveness  of  the  Pruyns  that  this  was  the  case. 
It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  evanescence  of  "  rigors  "  as  a  disease  in  religion,  that  in  a  capital  in 
which  the  rights  of  conscience  are  signally  recognized,  the  descendants  of  the  stout  Roman 
Catholic  have  long  been  leading  supporters  of  the  reformed  faith  which  proscribed,  and  was  in 
turn  proscribed  by,  their  ancestors.  In  the  period  passing  under  review,  it  is  agreed  that  a 
Johannes  Pruyn  took  duly  the  oath  required.  The  family  name  was  in  all  these  periods  vari- 
ously spelled  Pruyn,  Pruin,  Pruynen,  Pruine,  and,  at  times,  Prun,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  members  of  the  family  lived  in  Albany, 
and  quietly  and  actively  fulfilled  the  mission  of  life  laid  upon  them.  That  more  were  Protest- 
ants than  Catholics  the  records  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  prove,  for  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  name 
appear  on  its  communicant  rolls  as  far  back  as  16S5.  They  were  fruitful  and  faithful  and  force- 
ful. There  never  has  been  a  time  when  they  were  either  few  or  negative,  in  the  life  of  the 
capital  of  Tsew  York.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  Casparus  F.  Pruyn,  Esq.,  ;■-  citizen  of 
influence  and  energy  in  the  life  of  the  city  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
being  descended  from  Scotch  sources  through  his  mother,  Cornelia  Dunbar,  and  married  Miss 
Ann  Hewson,  the  mother  of  the  gentleman  whom  we  are  considering.  The  interblending  of 
nationalities  thus  indicated  accounts  for  the  combination  of  characteristics  which  a  study  and 
nan-ative  of  his  career  exhibits.  We  have  seen  the  historic  sources  whence  his  family  descended, 
and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  consideration  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  energy  and 
diversity  of  qualities  which  are  reflected  by  the  facts  of  his  life.  In  boyhood,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  a  homo  training  in  which  reverence,  patriotism,  self-help,  and  industry  were  inculcated, 
be  was  entered  as  a  student  in  the  tlien  and  since  famous  Albany  Academy,  and,  aside  from  the 
acquisition  of  a  thorough  practical  and  classical  education,  ho  was,  best  of  all,  placed  under  the 
shaping  and  inspiring  influence  of  such  influential  minds  as  those  of  Theodore  Romeyne  Beck, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  the  eminent  scientist,  and  afterward  the  distinguished  or- 
ganizer and  executive  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     To  meet  these  men  was  almost  a  liberal 
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ediicatiou.  To  bo  trained  by  tliem  was  an  advantage  not  inferior  to  a  scholarship  in  Rugby, 
under  the  famous  Arnold.  The  forming  mind  of  the  youth  received  an  impetus  and  impres- 
sions of  which  the  effect  was  never  lost.  He  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  thoroughness  and  in 
the  systematic  attack  of  the  sources  of  knowledge.  lie  determined,  after  graduation  in  due 
course  at  Rutgers  College,  Xew  Jersey,  to  acquire  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  he  entered  as 
a  student  the  oftico  of  the  late  Hon.  Abraham  Van  Vechten,  formerly  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  State,  and  a  jurist  of  high  rank  at  the  always  celebrated  bar  of  Albany.  In  1830,  in  liis 
twenty-first  year,  Mr.  Pruyu  was  qualified  for  practice.  Almost  immediately  on  obtaining  his 
majority  he  was  appointed  Attorney  and  Counsellor  for  the  Corporation  of  his  native  city,  a 
position  which  ho  filled  with  thorough  acceptance  for  three  years.  He  was  subsequently  chosen 
a  member  of  the  municipal  council  for  a  like  period.  In  both  trusts  he  acquired  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  interests  and  methods  of  the  cit}'  of  his  birth  and  of  his  homo  which  stood  him,  and 
Albany,  in  good  stead  on  many  a  subsequent  occasion.  In  ISIS,  ISii*,  and  1S5U,  Mr.  Pruyu 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  took  a  high  rank  as  a  friend  of  literature, 
commerce,  tho  canals,  and  the  farming  interests.  Ho  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  putting  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  then  receiitl}'  adopted,  into  effect  by  legislation.  His  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  as  a  debater  and  his  thoroughness  as  a  student  of  State  affairs  made  him 
influential  in  a  Legislature  of  eminent  men.  In  ISDO  he  was  tho  Whig  candidate  for  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly.  The  Democracy  had  a  tie  vote  with  tho  Whigs,  but  it  having  become  appar- 
ent to  Mr.  Pruyn  that  one  of  the  Whig  members  could  not  jn'operly  hold  his  seat,  Mr.  Pruyn 
himself  abstained  from  voting,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  was  chosen.  The  quality  of  honor 
which  this  exhibited  mated  with  a  time  when  office  sought  tho  man  and  public-jiositious  were 
held  for  the  public  interests.  The  appreciation  of  this  high-minded  course  was  shown  shortl}- 
afterward.  The  Speaker  was  called  home  by  family  affliction,  and  tho  Democrats  themselves 
elected  Mr.  Pruyn  Speaker  jjco  tempore.  In  1S5-1  Mr.  Pruyn  was  again  in  the  Assembly,  and, 
although  speaking  and  voting  against  the  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law.  which  was  passed  that  year, 
but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Seymour,  ho  was  elected  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  two-thirds 
of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  that  measure.  As  a  Speaker  his  parliamentarj' 
courage,  readiness,  and  justice  were  marked.  He  enjoyed  tho  unique  advantage  of  never  hav- 
ing had  one  of  his  rulings  in  the  Chair  appealed  from.  In  ISCo  ho  was  again  presented  for  the 
Legislature  in  tho  Third  Assembly  District  of  Albany  County,  which  by  a  reapportionment  had 
been  made  politically  adverse,  by  a  very  large  majority,  to  his  views.  He  came  within  sixty- 
two  votes  of  an  election,  though  the  Lincoln  electoral  ticket  had  tenfold  that  majority  against 
it  in  that  district.  In  Seijtembcr,  1S61,  President  Lincoln  appointed  2\Ir.  Pruyn  United  States 
Minister  to  Japan,  as  successor  to  Hon.  Towuseud  Harris,  who  was  the  first  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  our  republic  to  that  kingdom.  The  test  laid  upon  tho  diplomat  was  not  a  small 
one.  It  was  necessary  that  the  United  States  should  have  tho  strongest  representation  abroad, 
that  our  prestige  should  not  abate  in  foreign  lands  whilo  we  were  struggling  to  preserve  our 
autonomy,  and  to  establish  full  manhood  freedom  at  home.  It  was  especially  necessary  that 
tho  equality,  if  not  the  primacy  of  the  United  States,  in  that  ingenious  and  most  peculiar  por- 
tion of  tho  Eastern  world,  should  be  secured.  Foundation  work  then  had  to  be  done  for  the 
present  superstructure  of  American  influence  there  now.  It  had  to  bo  done,  too,  largely  by  tho 
Minister  himself,  whom  the  preoccupations  of  our  homo  Government,  and  the  distance  of  months 
in  time  from  tho  Secretary  of  State  (there  being  neither  cablo  nor  established  steam  lines  of 
communication)  left  mostly  to  his  own  responsibility.  This  American  gentleman  had  to  contest 
for  influence  with  tho  trained  diplomats  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  in  the  world  and 
against  the  usages  and  suspicions  of  one  of  the  most  set  and  insulated  empires  on  the  earth. 
Tho  general  task  assigned  to  him  was  formidable  in  no  ordinary  sense.     The  particular  prob- 
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lems  presented  or  produced  intensified  the  delicacy  and  the  difficulty  of  the  position.  Weekly 
or  bi-weekly  steamers  and  telegraph  facilities  available  on  the  instant  to  all  points  of  the  planet 
now  render  the  work  of  articulation  with  his  home  Government  easy  and  constant  to  our  Jlinis- 
ter  to  Japan  or  China.  The  absence  of  those  means  from  1S61  to  1805  often  caused  instructions, 
when  received,  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  situations,  as  they  had  changed  since  the  instructions 
were  sent.  It  was  of  necessity  a  diplomacy  of  the  diplomat  almost  exclusively.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  our  vessels  of  war  in  Japan  waters  were  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  iMin- 
ister,  within  the  instructions  prescribed  by  the  Navy  Department.  Mr.  Pruyu  had  to  make 
exemplary  use  of  these  vast  powers,  when  indecision,  error,  or  precipitancy  would  have  destroyed 
the  germinating  influence  of  his  Government.  Ho  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  vrith  the 
institutions  and  arts  of  the  East,  so  as  to  become  admittedly  an  unexcelled  authority  upon  them 
to  his  countrymen.  He  wrote  at  length  to  the  State  Department  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions, and  his  reasons  for  liis  lines  of  polic}'.  His  correspondence  was  hardl}-  equalled  in  volume 
by  that  of  any  other  representative.  In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Charles  Sumner,  so  long  and 
honorably  the  Chairmau  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  expressed  to  tlio  late 
Hon.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  then  the  member  of  Congress  from  the  Albany  district,  Mr.  Pruyn's  cor- 
respondence was  not  surj)assed 'in  ability  by  that  of  any  other  American  envoy,  with  possibly 
the  exception  of  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Mr.  Pruyu  concedcdly  secured  American  equal- 
ity of  rights  iu  the  East,  and  did  it  in  a  way  which  made  the  continuation  of  his  policy  the 
combined  preference  and  necessity  of  his  successors.  Iveturning  to  the  United  States,  with 
evidences  of  the  honor  of  his  Government  and  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Pruyn  was  supported  in 
1867,  as  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  native  State,  as  the  representative  of  the 
union  of  the  conservative  Eepublicans  with  those  with  whom  partisan  cau.«es  had  placed  them 
aforetime  at  variance,  but  with  wliom  agreement  on  constitutioual  questions  and  on  reconstruc- 
tion by  reconciliation  had  reunited  them.  An  attack  of  diphtheria  with  its  consequences  then 
retired  him  from  civic  and  business  activity  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was,  however,  induced 
by  Governor  HofTman  to  serve  on  the  non-partisan  commission  to  frame  amendments  to  the 
State  constitution.  That  illustrious  gathering  of  scholars  and  statesmen  made  him  their  pre- 
siding ofificer.  Ho  more  directly  perhaps  than  any  other  man  tempered  and  determined  the 
course  of  results  which  took  form  in  the  better  business  government  of  our  State  and  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  executive  ofKce.  Among  his  associates  in  the  body  were 
Francis  Kernan,  Lucius  Robinson,  Judge  Rumsey,  Judge  Jackson,  ex-Attorney-General  Daniel 
Pratt,  B.  D.  Silliman,  Erastus  Brooks,  William  Cassidy,  and  others  of  equal  distinction.  This 
last  State  service  was,  as  has  been  seen,  the  formulation  of  the  forces  of  administrative  reform, 
which  the  preceding  constitutional  convention  did  not  frame  in  a  way  to  command  popular 
approval.  The  commission  over  which  Mr.  Pruyn  presided  succeeded,  however,  in  originating 
measures  which  were  as  feasible  as  they  have  been  beneficent.  The  sale  of  the  lateral  canals 
was  provided  for.  The  substitution  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  for  three  Canal  Com- 
missioners and  of  a  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  for  three  Inspectors  was  secured.  Sectarian 
appropriations,  which  had  become  a  gross  abuse,  were  stopped.  The  prohibition  of  the  consti- 
tution was  laid  on  special  legislation.  The  Executive  was  given  power  to  veto  items  in  money 
bills,  without  prejudice  to  those  which  he  might  approve.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  all  legislators 
elected  was  mado  necessary  to  override  a  veto,  instead  of  merely  two-thirds  of  a  quorum.  The 
government  of  the  State  was  placed  on  a  basis  which  has  enabled  its  debt  and  taxes  to  be  steadily 
lessened  while  its  rills  of  revenue  increased.  It  should  be  noted  that  as  on  Jlr.  Pruyn  from 
18-17  to  lSr)0  devolved  duties  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  1S40  constitution,  by  legis- 
lation, so  was  it  the  privilege  of  the  State  to  secure  him  iu  ISTi!  to  moderate  the  work  of  adjust- 
ing the  changes  and  reforms  to  that  instrument  required  by  the  newer  duties  of  the  newer  times. 
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This  separated  State  service  was  bridged  by  tho  wonderful  work  on  his  part  to  emphasize  and 
perpetuate  the  primacy  of  his  couutry  in  the  antipodes.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  Mr.  Pruyn 
served  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  for  tlie  two  years  of  tlio  term  of  Governor  Clark  and 
as  the  Judge  Advocate-General  during  tlie  administrations  of  Governors  Seward,  Silas  Wright, 
W.  C.  Bouck,  and  Washington  Hunt.  The  peculiar  talents,  public  experience,  and  social  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Pruyn  required  him  to  consent  to  place  his  labors  at  the  service  of  not  a  few  institu- 
tions. He  was  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College;  a  Governor  of  Union  University;  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dudley  Observatory ;  tho  Yice-Pre.sideut  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  tho  Albany  Medical  College,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  IS'orinal 
School.  His  literary  and  art  collections  were  extensive,  rare,  and  valuable.  His  collection  of 
Japanese  and  porcelain  wares,  of  the  most  historical  and  elegant  and  unique  sort,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  bo  equalled  in  value  or  variety  by  any  public  or  private  collection  in  tho  United  States, 
if  in  Europe,  and  his  library  was  replete  v.ith  antique  books  and  a  wealth  of  engravings  which 
together  comprised  tho  choicest  specimens  of  the  typographical  and  graphic  art,  from  the  time 
of  the  first  use  of  movablo  types  unto  the  present.  The  artistic  value  of  these  was  not  second 
to  their  historical  and  literary  worth.  As  the  gentleman  was  himself  an  authority  on  all  these 
subjects,  so  was  his  mansion  a  sanctuary  and  resort  in  one,  of  their  devotees.  As  a  collector 
and  annalist  his  fame  was  known  to  the  scholars  and  artists  of  all  lands.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Pruyn  was  President  of  the  National  Commercial  Bank,  an  institution  for  more  than  sixty  years 
tho  depository  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State.  He  was  also  the  Vice-President  of  the  Albany 
Savings  Bank,  incorporated  in  1820^  and  a  trustee  of  tho  Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  in  New] 
York  City.  At  an  early  period  in  his  manhood  life,  Mr.  Pruyn  was  most  happily  married  to  an 
Albany  gentlewoman,  of  a  lineage  equal  to  his  own,  and  with  mental  and  moral  gifts  which 
admirably  enabled  her  to  bo  of  special  assistance  and  helpful  companionsliip  to  him,  in  all  of 
his  varied,  distinguished,  and  responsible  career.  This  lady  was  Jane  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Gerritt  Y.  Lansing,  who  represented  the  Albany  district  in  Congress  in  the  term  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  and  who  at  his  death  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Regents  of  tho  University  of  New 
York  State.  The  family  is  distinguished  in  Albany  for  its  virtues,  influence,  and  public  talents. 
The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Pruyn  was  Treasurer  of  the  State,  and  also  the  Law  Chancellor, 
and  her  mother's  father  was  Abraham  Yates,  early  distinguished  as  the  founder  of  tho  princi- 
ples of  Thomas  Jefferson  into  a  party  in  this  commonwealth.  He  was  called  "the  Democrat," 
alike  to  distinguish  him  as  tho  father  of  that  party  in  New  York,  and  to  mark  his  primacy  of 
influence  in  it.  The  historical  political  articles  signed  "The  Rough-Hewer "  were  his.  Two 
sons  now  in  active  business  and  ])ublic  life  were  the  fruit  of  the  marriage  of  _!Mr.  Pruyn.  Jlr. 
Pruyn  was  likewise  largely  interested  in  great  manufacturing  interests,  some  of  \diich  were 
subsequently  managed  by  his  two  sous.  ]\lr.  Pruyn"s  activity  in  literature,  art,  science,  educa- 
tion, and  benevolences  mated  not  only  with  his  energy  in  business  affairs,  but  furnished  an 
example  to  tho  citizenship  of  his  country  of  the  duty  of  employing  the  talents  committed  to  one 
for  the  largest  and  best  uses  of  the  time  and  country  in  which  one's  lot  is  cast,  and  of  holding 
powers  and  opportunities  in  trust  for  the  purjioscs  of  God  and  humanity.  His  public  service 
and  his  private  life  were  propelled  on  the  plane  of  principle.  Tho  distinctions  that  camo  to  him 
were  such  as  he  first  commanded  by  ability  and  then  made  instrumental  in  the  work  of  benefit- 
ing bis  country  and  his  kind,  and  the  qualities  shown  by  his  ancestors  for  over  live  luindrcd 
years  came  to  no  inconspicuous  or  unworthy  expression,  at  his  hands,  in  any  of  the  great  results 
with  which  he  had  been  identified  in  the  present  century. 
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ELISHA  MORGAN. 

Hon.  Elihh.v  Mohgan,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Massachusetts  and  leading  American  nianu 
facturer,  founder  and  for  iiiauy  years  President  of  the  Morgan  Envelope  Company  of  Spring; 
field,  an  incorporator  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  Envelope  Company,  President 
of  the  United  Electric  Company  and  of  the  Real  Estate  Improvement  Company  of  SpringlieM, 
and  a  director  in  a  number  of  important  manufacturing  and  banking  corporations,  Presidential 
Elector  in  18SS  and  3S1J2,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  of  ^Massachusetts  in  lS9i;-!i:;, 
was  born  in  Nortlifield,  ^Mass.,  September  T,  1S33.  Mr.  Morgan  is  an  American  in  the  fullot 
sense  of  the  term,  being  of  that  sturdy  Puritan  stock  which  settled  iNew  England,  and  has  con- 
tributed so  effectively  in  building  up  the  national  character.  Away  back  in  the  sixteenth  century 
his  ancestors  appear  to  have  flourished  at  Bristol,  England,  whence,  in  1G"6,  three  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Morgan  emigrated  to  tho  JIassachusetts  Bay  Colony,  arriving  in  Boston  in  April  of 
that  year.  One  of  these  brothers  proceeded  to  Virginia  and  another  settled  in  Connecticut. 
From  tho  third,  Capt.  Jliles  Morgan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  fiftli 
generation.  Miles  Morgan  settled  at  Eoxbury — now  a  part  of  Boston — and  for  a  period  of  six 
years  seems  to  have  been  a  loyal  son  of  the  colony.  That  he  was  a  fearless  and  independent 
person  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  bo  dared  to  disagree  with  the  theocracy  which  exhibited  a 
tendency  "  to  limit  tho  qualifications  of  freemen  and  to  expand  the  prerogatives  of  those  in 
authority."  Agreeing  with  William  Pynchon  that  tho  setting  up  of  a  "standing  council  for 
term  of  life  "  menaced  the  prerogatives  if  not  the  liberties  of  the  people,  be  joined  that  worthy 
and  his  associates  at  Springfield,  like  them  joui'neying  on  foot  westward  through  tho  wilderness 
to  tho  Connecticut  Piver.  It  was  no  small  feat  in  those  days  thus  to  tempt  fortune  away  from 
the  mother  settlement,  for,  apart  from  the  dangers  arising  from  tho  opposition  of  tho  hostile 
savages,  there  were  others,  such  as  isolation,  cold,  hunger,  and  homesickness,  before  which  even 
the  most  courageous  might  quail.  Miles  Morgan  was  a  young  man  at  this  period.  He  had  the 
grit  of  a  hardy  race.  Prospective  privation  and  suffering  had  no  terrors  for  him;  in  fact,  ho 
preferred  the  risk  of  them  to  the  certainty  of  a  less  restricted  freedom  ou  the  coast.  Moreover, 
he  was  in  love,  and  tho  magic  of  that  influence  cheered  him  as  he  built  his  home  in  the  now 
settlement.  When  this  task  had  been  complete'd  to  his  satisfaction — and  that  ho  was  very 
thorough  in  the  matter  subsequent  events  proved — he  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  securing 
for  a  helpmeet  tho  comely  young  woman  whom  he  had  first  met  and  who  had  won  his  heart  on 
the  voyage  to  America.  Miss  Prudence  Gilbert  was  tho  name  of  this  young  Puritan  maiden, 
and  her  homo  was  with  her  parents  at  Beverly,  Mass.  To  journey  thither  was  a  matter  of  so 
much  moment  that  young  Jlorgan,  modestly  fearing  refusal,  cautiously  pressed  his  suit  through 
sympathizing  friends  until  assured  that  he  might  suo  in  person  with  strong  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess. He  then  made  tho  journey  unhesitatingly,  accompanied  by  two  friends  and  an  Indian 
guide,  all  armed  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  tho  hand  as  well  as  the  heart  of  iliss  Prudence,  who, 
as  his  wife,  he  conducted  in  triumph  to  Springfield — tho  men  on  foot  escorting  tho  bride  on 
horseback- — where  she  spent  an  edifying  life,  bearing  her  husband  four  sons  and  four  dauglitci's. 
and  dying  in  the  fulness  of  wifely  and  maternal  honors  in  ItlCT.  Her  devoted  husband  mourned 
her  loss  for  some  years  before  bringing  a  second  wife  to  jireside  over  his  household.  This  step 
he  took  in  ICTO,  choosing  as  his  partner  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  who  bore  him  one  son.  Miles 
Morgan  was  of  tho  stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of,  and  he  impressed  himself  on  his  associates  to  a 
marked  degree.  The  records  of  the  settlement  mention  him  frequently,  and  indicate  that  bo- 
sides  being  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  thirty  acres  he  was  a  man  of  resources  and  one  upon  whom 
dependence  could  be  placed.     To  his  occupations  of  farming  and  hunting  he  added  that  of  ferry- 
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man,  his  enteri^rise  establishing  a  ferry  for  perambulators  across  the  Connecticut  Eiver.  He 
was  entrusted  ■with  authorit}-  as  a  constable,  overseer  of  highways,  and  fence  viewer,  was  a 
selectman  also,  and  according  to  tradition  held  the  high  rank  of  captain,  thus  becoming  vir- 
tually a  leader  of  the  people.  To  his  military  skill  and  foresight  his  fellow-settlers  owed  lasting 
obligation,  for  it  was  due  to  the  strength  of  his  block-house,  in  which  many  of  them  found 
refuge,  that  the  Indian  attack  upon  and  burning  of  Springfield  was  not  more  disastrous.  Shel- 
tered under  his  roof  and  protected  by  his  resourcefulness  and  courage,  the  beleaguered  settlers 
held  out  till  the  messenger  sent  by  them  to  Hadley  for  succor  brought  Capt.  Samuel  Appletou 
with  his  band  of  thirty-six  armed  men  to  their  relief,  when  they  succeeded  in  raisiug  the  siege. 
He  died  in  1090,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Quito  appropriately  a  fine  bronze 
statue  has  been  erected  in  his  honor  iu  the  Court  House  Square  of  Springfield.  It  is  a  gift  to 
the  city  by  one  of  his  descendants  in  the  fifth  generation,  and  represents  this  intrepid  pioneer  iu 
huntsman's  garb — jack-boots  and  cocked  hat,  bearing  a  rifle  over  his  shoulder  and  a  boo  in  his 
right  hand.  As  a  work  of  art  it  possesses  acknowledged  excellence  and  is  a  graceful  tribute  to 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  and  State — a  man  among  men — whose  descendants,  imitating 
his  worthy  example,  have,  in  each  generation,  carried  forward  in  some  degree,  by  practices  vir- 
tuous, thrifty,  energetic,  and  public- spirited,  the  upbuilding  and  sustaining  of  the  Common- 
wealth. More  and  more  as  the  evolution  of  nations  is  studied  it  appears  incontestable  that 
heredity  exercises  a  most  potent  influence  iu  shaping  the  character  of  individu.ils  and  thus 
moulding  the  character  of  the  state.  Nothing  appears  truer  than  that  the  sober  virtues  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  England  colonies  have  been  transmitted  to  their  posterity  with  happiest 
results  iu  developing  that  high  regard  for  propriety,  sobriety,  education,  and  freedom  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  ideal  citizenship.  These  are  the  ciualities  that  have  borne  fruit  in  generation 
after  generation  of  industrious,  intelligent,  and  God-fearing  men,  who,  whetlier  with  hand  to 
the  plough  or  back  to  back  on  the  field  of  battle,  whether  in  the  workshop,  the  study,  the  count- 
ing-house, or  the  laboratory,  preaching  the  Gospel  or  inciting  the  people,  have  pushed  forward 
the  work  inaugurated  by  their  forebears  and  brought  America  to  tlie  very  foremost  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such  qualities  have  run  steadily  on  from  the  first  of  the  name  in  this 
country  through  every  generation  of  the  family  under  consideration  in  this  sketch.  Three  gen- 
erations of  the  descendants  of  Miles  Morgan  tilled  the  soil  and  enjoyed  a  competence  from  tlieir 
labor.  In  the  fourth  generation,  represented  by  Elisha  ^Morgan,  Sr.,  of  Northfield,  son  of  Noah 
Jlorgan  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  storekecping  was  added  to  agriculture,  and 
the  family  fortune  was  appreciably  augmented.  Elisha  ^Morgan,  Sr.,  was  a  most  progressive 
man.  He  was  a  practical  farmer  and  the  owner  of  many  acres,  which  he  cultivated  with  profit. 
Having  some  capital,  he  opened  a  general  store  at  Northfield  and  made  it  a  succes.^.  Born  in 
1793  ho  served  iu  the  JIassachusetts  militia  during  the  closing  j-ears  of  the  War  of  3  S12,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  comparative!}-  short  but  useful  life,  which  terminated  in  1S,".6,  was  noted  as  a 
patriotic  and  public-spirited  citizen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Universalist  Church.  He  mar- 
ried Harriet  Rugglos,  daughter  of  Edward  Ruggles,  of  Montague,  Mass.,  who  bore  him  niuo 
children,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  seventh.  This  estimable  wife  and  devoted  mother 
died  in  1S75,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  leaving  a  legacy  of  rare  virtues  to  her  numerous  ofi'spring. 
Mr.  Morgan  had  no  early  struggles,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  His  father's  moans 
were  ample,  and  the  best  schooling  to  be  had  was  at  his  command.  Au  unusually  bright  and 
clever  boy,  he  pushed  his  way  with  great  rapidity  through  the  ordinary  town  schools,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  twelve  years  of  ago  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  highest  branches  at  the  acad- 
emy Upon  entering  his  teens  he  had  a  good  education,  and  heing  a  lad  of  sensible  ambitions 
are  more  than  -common  self-reliance,  he  chose  to  begin  work  at  once  as  a  clerk  in  his  father's 
store.     He  camo  to  this  position  quite  sturdy  in  health  and  build,  having  worked  to  some  extent 
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during  his  school  days  upon  the  farm  owucd  and  cultivated  by  his  father.  He  made  an  instant 
success  of  bis  clerkship,  and  not  only  sold  goods  to  aii»«ntage  but  practically  took  charge  of  tho 
store,  even  to  the  keeping  of  the  books.  x\.t  tho  age  of  sixteen  his  talents  as  a  bookkeeper  anil 
general  manager  secured  him  a  remunerative  position  with  similar  duties  in  a  grocery  store  at 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  where  ho  spent  the  two  ensuing  years  and  rose  to  new  heights  in  figures.  At 
the  ago  of  eighteen  he  had  acquired  a  virtual  mastery  of  bookkeeping  and  accepted  with  entire 
confidence  in  his  skill  the  position  of  bookkeeper  at  Greenfield  for  the  Connecticut  Eiver  Hail- 
road  Company.  After  a  probationary  period  of  six  months  in  this  office  he  was  sent  to  tho 
office  in  Holyoke,  JIass.,  where  his  duties,  although  similar,  involved  greater  responsibility. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  tho  Company's  service  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  clerk 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  railroad  at  the  general  office  in  Springfield,  and  was  here  invested 
also  with  additional  duties  as  Acting  Paymaster  of  the  road.  He  rose  without  effort  to  these 
new  responsibilities  and  rapidly  won  the  confidence  of  his  superiors,  who  showed  their  appreci- 
ation of  his  fidelity  and  ability  by  making  him  Paymaster  of  tlie  road  just  as  ho  becanic  of  age. 
The  depth  and  gravity  of  his  character  were  now  manifest.  Wholly  unspoiled  by  his  flattering 
success,  he  labored  more  assiduously  than  ever  to  discharge  his  duties  and  to  deserve  tho  esteem 
in  which  he  was  generally  held.  Further  reward  came  to  him  at  tho  age  of  twenty-three,  when 
he  was  made  General  Freight  Agent  of  tho  road.  Two  years  later  ho  was  promoted  to  the 
responsible  jjosition  of  General  Ticket  Agent,  which  he  held  until  ISCi,  when  he  resigned  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  an  opening  which  then  presented  for  engaging  in  the  manufacture 
*'of  envelopes.      Up  to  this  date  ho  had  had  amplo  opportunity  for  demonstrating  his  administra-  1 

tivo  capacity.     He  was  now  to  test  his  executive  capacity.     The  change  was  radical,  and  yet  no  ! 

one  who  liad  observed  the  young  man's  rapid  and  substantial  rise  in  his  former  sphere  of  effort  S 

could  doubt  his  ability  to  achieve  success,  whatever  his  field  of  endeavor.     Of  all  countries  in  j 

the  world,  America  presents  the  grandest  opportunit_y  for  the  manufacturer  of  writing  materials.  | 

The  wide  dift'usion  of  education,  tho  excellence  and  cheapness  of  tho  postal  service,  and  the  mar-  i 

vellous  enterprise  of  the  mercantile  community  in  every  section,  all  combine  to  stimulate  corroT  ,  i 

spoudenco  and  advertising  to  a  degree  hardl}'  approached  in  any  other  land.     During  the  Civil  j 

War  "the  thinking  bayonet"  in  the  field  weighted  the  mails  with  the  written  views  and  mes-  1 

sages  of  millions  of  clever  and  educated  men  who  were  as  loyal  to  their  kindred  and  loved  ones  | 

at  home  as  they  were  to  the  Union  cause.     Never  was  there  a  heartier  or  fuller  reciprocation  j 

than  that  extended  by  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  of  ''the  boys  in  ! 

blue,"  not  to  mention  the  male  portion  of  those  connected  with  or  interested  in  them.     Tho  dis-  j 

covery  of  oil  and  tho  myriad  schemes  devised  for  the  exploitation  of  the  companies  engaged  in  i 

its  production  was  another  cause  for  tho  great  increase  in  the  use  of  stationery  for  correspond- 
ence and  advertising  purposes.  Quito  naturally  the  demand  for  envelopes  became  enormous 
and  their  manufacture  grow  to  a  business  of  prime  importance.  Mr.  Morgan  entered  this  in- 
dustry at  the  time  when  it  was  feeling  tho  impetus  from  the  causes  above  named.  He  v/as 
quick  to  grasp  tho  opportunity,  for  he  had  the  acumen  to  perceive  that  tho  high  intelligence  of 
the  American  public  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  American  busines.s  men  were  factors  that 
might  always  bo  relied  upon  without  fear  of  disappointment.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  as 
his  partner  in  the  enterprise  Mr.  Chester  W.  Chapin,  President  of  the  Boston  and  Alliany  Rail- 
road Company,  a  gentleman  of  the  mo.st  solid  business  attainments  and  of  unblemished  integ- 
rity. They  established  their  business  at  Springfield,  ^lass.,  in  tho  centre  of  the  paper  manufac- 
turing district,  and  finely  located  as  regards  transportation  facilities,  where  from  ISOi  to  187'2 
they  jointly  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  building  up  an  extensive  plant  and  de- 
veloping a  widespread  and  substantial  trade.  In  March,  1S72,  the  busiue.ss  was  incorporated 
as  a  joint-stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which  in  later  years  was  merely  nominal, 
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and  Mr.  Morgan  became  Treasurer.  He  filled  this  office  until  January,  1S84,  when  he  became 
President  in  name  as  well  as  iu  fact,  the  corporation  then  assuming  the  style  of  the  Morgan  En- 
velope Company.  From  its  inception  Mr.  Morgan  was  practically  at  the  head  of  the  business 
he  founded,  and  almost  unaided  ho  carried  it  forward  along  lines  of  his  own  choosing.  Year  by 
year  ho  demonstrated  with  increasing  strength  those  fine  qualities  of  leadership  which  naturally 
bear  responsibility  and  inevitably  assume  direction,  with  the  result  that  he  became  a  recognized 
power  in  the  trade  and  a  factor  of  great  consequence  in  the  business  world.  There  was  no  royal 
road  to  this  success,  however.  Like  many  other  notable  enterprises  of  enduring  merit  Mr. 
Morgan's  business  was  built  up  from  small  beginnings,  the  splendid  superstructure  resting  upon 
a  foundation  cautiously  laid  and  carefully  tested  by  wise  commercial  n]ctliods.  When  it  was 
well  started  tbo  product  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  envelopes  daily.  The  increase 
of  production  nearly  twentyfold  whiqh  was  attained  iu  the  end  represented  the  play  of  brains 
and  energy  through  several  decades.  An  elejiient  of  large  profit  to  the  business — the  propor- 
tions of  which  it  likewise  swelled  considerably — was  the  manufacture  of  boxes  of  fancy  papers 
with  envelopes  to  match,  technically  known  as  jmpcterie,  which  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  first  to 
make  and  place  upon  the  American  market.  Another  considerable  item  of  manufacture  was 
the  so-called  "toilet  paper,"  which,  with  accompanying  mechanism,  was  invented  by  ]\lr.  Mor- 
gan. The  output  of  this  product  of  late  years  has  been  iu  the  neighborhood  of  one  thousand 
tons  annually.  Mr.  Morgan  has  the  honor  of  being  the  original  contractor  with  the  United 
States  Government  for  making  postal  cards.  In  1S73,  when  the  Post-Office  Department  asked 
for  bids  for  these  useful  and  then  novel  adjuncts  to  correspondence  and  advertising,  he  was 
successful  over  all  competitors,  and  for  four  years  was  their  exclusive  manufacturer.  In  1874 
he  acquired  for  his  firm  one-half  interest  in  the  factory  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  had  the 
contract  for  making  stamped  envelopes  for  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  his  masterly  hand  has  been  evident  in  the  management  of  this  now  great  and  con- 
stantly growing  industry  nor  to  ascribe  to  his  executive  skill  a  large  share  of  its  continued  suc- 
cess. The  contract  of  this  firm  with  the  Government  has  been  renewed  again  and  again,  and  is 
still  maintained.  At  present  this  factory's  output  for  the  Post-Office  Department  is  in  excess  . 
of  seven  hundred  millions  of  stamped  envelopes  yearly.  For  many  years  the  plant  of  the  Jlor- 
gan  Envelope  Company  has  occupied  a  fine  six-story  block  in  Springfield,  erected  for  its  use  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  the  available  floor-space  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  feet. 
Well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  equipped  with  all  that  scientific  and  mechanical  skill  has  been 
able  to  devise,  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  model  establishment  of  its  kind,  and  reflects  in 
an  unmistakable  manner  the  sensible,  orderly,  and  humane  characteristics  of  its  projector  and 
builder,  no  less  than  his  progressive  spirit  as  a  modern  business  man.  When,  late  in  1S97,  the 
consolidation  of  the  great  envelope-manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  was  projected  in 
the  interest  of  economy  of  production  and  distribution,  Jlr.  Morgan  was  among  the  first  to  be 
con.sulted.  The  wisdom  of  the  course  was  apparent  to  him  and  ho  consented  to  enter  the  com- 
bination, and  upon  its  organization  as  the  United  States  Envelope  Company  he  was  chosen  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents.  The  new  corporation  absorbs  the  ten  leading  envelope  factories  of  the 
United  States,  witn  all  their  valuable  patents  on  machinery,  and  represents  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  commercial  envelope  product  of  the  country,  with  a  producing  capacity  of  seventeen  million 
envelopes  daily  and  with  a  net  earning  capacity  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  annually. 
Although  the  business  and  plant  of  the  Morgan  Envelope  Company  at  Springfield  is  among 
those  absorbed,  the  great  government  stamped  envelope  business  of  the  Jlorgan  and  Plimpton 
combination  at  Hartford  is  not.  The  United  Slates  Envelope  Company  has  a  cajiital  of 
$5,000,000  with  Sl', 000,000  in  bonds.  Through  economies  iu  the  reduction  of  salaried  officers 
and  in  the  number  of  salesmen,  and  through  better  rates  on  purchased  materials,  etc.,  this  great 
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consolidation  expects  to  double  the  profits  of  mauufacturing  without  enhancing  the  price  «{ 
product,  and  possibly  to  increase  the  output  to  twenty  million  envelopes  daily.  Doing  so  lar-.- 
a  business  in  paper  Mr.  Morgan  has  become  very  prominently  identified  with  the  mainifactuiv 
of  that  staple,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Massasoit  Paper  Company  of  Plolyoke,  Mass.,  of  the  Clu-.-- 
ter  Paper  Companj'  of  Huntington,  Mass.,  of  the  Hartford  Manilla  Paper  Company  of  Ea.--t 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  of  the  Somerset  Fibre  Company  of  Waterville,  Me.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Springfield  Printing  Company.  In  all  of  these  companies  ho  has  invested  of  his  cajiital. 
and  his  interest  in  their  alTairs  is  a  vital  one.  Taking  an  intense  pride  in  the  city  of  SpringlieKl. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  contributed  freely  of  his  means  and  personal  services  toward  promoting  various 
local  enterprises  of  a  developing  nature.  The  United  Electric  Company  is  one  of  these,  and  of 
it,  since  its  incorporation  April  28,  18S7,  ho  has  been  a  director  and  also  President.  A  large 
holder  of  real  estate  in  the  city,  he  took  a  leading,  part  also  in  organizing  the  Peal  Estate  Im- 
provement Company,  setting  the  pace  for  its  operations  by  his  own  enlightened  and  public- 
Bijiriled  course  in  building  iarge  structures  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Of  this  corporation 
also  he  has  been  President  since  its  formation  in  1SS7.  He  is  a  member  of  tho  Nyasset  Club, 
one  of  its  incorporators,  and  active  in  building  up  and  extending  its  influence.  Weight}'  as 
are  the  business  cares  which  press  upon  him,  he  has  never  neglected  his  duties  as  a  citizen  nor 
evaded  bearing  his  due  portion  of  tho  public  burden.  A  Republican  from  principle,  he  has  long 
taken  an  active  part  in  political  work  in  support  of  his  party,  and  has  been  called  upon  to  occupy 
a  loading  place  in  its  councils.  From  1S88  to  1800  he  was  chaiiman  of  tho  Eepublican  City 
Committee;  and  in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  18SS  and  1S02  served  as  a  Eepublican  Presi- 
dential Elector  in  his  State.  In  1802  and  1893  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts District  a  member  of  tho  Governor's  Council,  serving  during  the  administration  of 
that  popular,  incorruptible,  and  much-lamented  young  statesman,  tho  late  Gov.  William  E. 
Kussell.  While  holding  this  high  official  position  he  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and  served  also  as  a  judge  in 
the  paper  department  of  the  Fair.  These  few  descriptive  words  fail  to  convey  a  proper  sense 
of  the  high  value  placed  upon  the  public  services  of  Mr.  Morgan  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Almost . 
any  ofBce  in  their  gift  might  have  been  his  for  the  asking;  but  he  has  always  been  reluctant, 
even  when  pressed,  to  accept  nomination,  and  has  done  so  in  tho  instances  cited  that  he  might 
not  appear  to  shirk  his  share  of  public  duty.  His  friendships  in  public  life  reach  into  tho 
highest  places,  and  his  views  and  counsel  are  valued  as  those  of  a  broad-minded  and  disinterested 
citizen,  possessing  an  instinct  for  grasping  and  comprehending  public  matters.  In  religious 
belief  Mr.  Morgan  adheres  to  Congregationalism,  and  since  1858  has  been  a  member  of  tho  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Springfield,  which  he  regularly  attends  with  his  family,  and  to  the 
charitable  work  of  which  he  liberally  contributes.  On  January  16,  ISCl,  Mr.  Jlorgan  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Grant,  daughter  of  Sidney  Grant,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  To 
this  union  have  been  born  nine  children;  four  are  living,  viz.:  Helen  (wife  of  Frank  L. 
Worthy),  Roger,  Louise  C.  (wife  of  Alfred  Leeds  of  Springfield),  and  Daniel  Harris,  so  named 
after  his  father's  close  friend,  the  late  Daniel  L.  Harris  of  Springfield.  Mr.  Roger  Morgan, 
born  in  Springfield  in  18fl7,  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  his  father,  and  has  been  his 
trusted  associate  in  it  for  several  years  past,  and  has  already  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  man 
of  affairs.  This  outline  biography  of  Mr.  Morgan  would  be  lacking  in  important  details  were 
it  to  close  without  reference  to  his  personality.  This  is  singularly  modest  and  retiring,  not 
through  timidity  or  diffidence,  however,  but  b}'  reason  of  natural  refinement  enhanced  by  thor- 
ough mental  cultivation.  A  careful  reading  of  the  foregoing  sketch  reveals  tho  fact  that  there 
are  peculiar  coincidences  of  fate  or  destiny  in  bis  case;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  his  great 
start  in  life  was  made  practically  on  the  very  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  block-house  reared 
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by  his  forebear  of  happy  memory,  Capt.  Miles  Morgan,  and  subsequently  covered  by  the  property 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Eailroad.  Miles,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  ferryman,  and  Elisha 
was  actively  engaged  for  some  years  in  transportation.  Both  wers  men  of  m<»rk  in  the  com- 
munity, and  each  was  the  incumbent  of  offices  freely  conferred  by  the  people.  Jlore  than  three 
centuries  have  intervened  between  the  activities  of  these  two  relatives;  but  the  strange  simi- 
larity in  some  details  of  their  lives  would  suffice  to  inspire  the  pen  of  any  writer  of  romance  who 
cared  to  elucidate  the  occult  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  It  is  no  mere  compliment  to  assert 
that  Mr.  Morgan  has  no  superior  as  a  business  man  in  Massachusetts.  Common  sense  is  one  of 
his  pre-eminent  traits;  perspicacity  is  another.  Illusion  and  delusion  melt  under  the  keenness 
of  his  mental  vision  and  the  tests  of  his  sound  judgment.  But  unlike  many  who  are  noted  for 
these  hard  qualities,  he  is  considerate  rather  than  aggressive,  and  his  gravity  is  born  of  deep 
earnestness  and  sincerity-  rather  than  indilforenco  or  self-sufficiency.  His  wisdom  is  softened 
by  humane  iminilses.  Genial  in  temperament,  he  is  reserved  in  conduct  and  in  speech,  yet  is 
most  companionable,  a  good  talker  when  interested,  and  always  courteous  and  urbane.  His 
development  has  been  along  lines  most  esteemed  by  the  intellectual  and  high-bred  American 
gentlemen,  whose  thoughts  are  pure,  whose  ambitions  are  honorable,  and  whose  dignity  of  char- 
acter could  not  bo  surpassed  by  royalty. 


IRA  PIAPvPvIS. 

Hon.  Ira  Harris,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Xew  York,  and  United  States  Senator  from 
1801  to  18G7,  was  born  May  31,  1S02,  at  Charleston,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  2,  1S75.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Frederick  Waterman  Harris, 
and  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Lucy  Hamilton. 
His  parents  removed  from  Charleston  in  1S08  to  Preble,  Cortland  County,  and  settled  upon  a 
farm  of  some  four  hundred  acres — rich  valley  and  mountain  land— where  by  thrift  and  diligence 
they  secured  to  their  children  a  condition  in  life  sujierior  to  that  they  had  enjoyed.  They  were 
both  natives  of  the  State;  on  the  father's  side  of  English  and  on  the  mother's  of  Scotch  ancestry- 
The  first  paternal  ancestor  in  this  country  came  from  Deal,  England,  and  joined  the  "colonists 
led  by  Koger  Williams  to  the  shores  of  Xarragansett."  The  first  maternal  ancestor  in  America 
emigrated  from  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Ira  attended  the  district  school  of  the  neighborhood  until 
the  year  1815,  when  ho  entered  the  academy  in  the  village  of  HoniL-r — five  miles  distant  from 
his  home — whei'e  he  pursued  his  preparatory  collegiate  studies.  In  Sejitember,  1822,  he  joined 
the  junior  class  in  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  and  was  graduated  with  the  first  honors  in 
182+.  Having  determined  to  pursue  the  legal  profession,  he  returned  to  Homer  and  became  a 
student  in  the  law  office  of  Augustus  Donnelly,  continuing  there  for  one  year.  With  a  view  of 
obtaining  better  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  then  moved  to  Albany  and 
entered  tlio  office  of  Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer.  Here  he  remained  as  a  student  until  1827, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  began  his  professional  career  in  the  capital  of  tho  Empire 
State.  Ho  soon  after  associated  himself  in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  his  follow-sludent  in 
college,  Salem  Dutchor.  This  continued  until  1S12,  when,  Mr.  Dutcher  removing  to  New  York, 
Mr.  Harris  formed  a  partnership  with  Julius  Rhoades.  It  was  not  long  after  his  admission  to 
the  Bar  before  his  sterling  traits  and  ability  made  tliomselves  felt.  His  knowledge  of  tho  law 
and  untiring  assiduity  brought  him  conspicuously  before  the  public  and  made  for  him  a  place  of 
at  least  equality  among  tho  most  distinguished  of  his  compeers.  Thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  case,  complete  with  all  the  bearings  of  tho  law  upon  it,  tho  decisions  affecting  it  marshalled 
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in  order — these,  with  his  deep  raellow  voice,  his  cahn,  roeasured,  and  persuasive  style  of  speak- 
ing, his  methodical  arrangement  of  matter,  the  logic  of  his  argument,  his  frank,  open  manner, 
his  noble  presence  and  dignified  bearing,  all  combined  to  influence  courts  in  his  favor  and  to 
exhibit  his  case  in  the  light  of  apparent  truth.  He  was  fond  of  the  law  and  respected  hia  pro- 
fession, believing  the  former  to  be  the  bulwark  of  all  civil  rights  and  the  shield  of  society;  and 
deeming  the  latter  the  vehicle  of  the  former,  in  erecting  its  safeguards  and  indicating  its  jus- 
tice. Equity  jurisprudence  was  the  predominant  favorite  in  his  studies,  and  its  practice  nioru 
consonant  with  his  nature,  abhorring  as  it  did  trickery  and  chicanery  in  all  the  legal  pathways. 
The  public  recognized  these  qualities,  and  in  lS4i  Tslr.  Harris  was  elected  to  represent  Albany 
County  in  the  Assembly  of  his  native  State,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  re-elected.  Ho 
at  once  became  a  leading  member  of  the  House  and  took  an  active  pait  in  its  debates.  In  tlie 
spring  of  1840  he  was  chosen  to  the  distinguished  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  convention  of  that  year 
appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  State.  In  this  eminent  and  dignified  body,  Mr.  Har- 
ris took  a  high  and  honorable  stand.  His  comprehensive  mind  embraced  fully  the  subject  for 
which  the  convention  had  been  called,  and  every  branch  appertaining  received  his  careful  atten- 
tion. Especially  did  tlie  changes  made  in  the  organic  law,  by  abolishing  all  traces  of  feudalism 
from  land  tenures,  by  securing  to  married  women  their  rights  in  property,  inherited  and  ac- 
quired, by  establishing  an  elective  judiciary,  by  uniting  la^v  and  equity  jurisdiction,  and  by 
providing  for  the  simplification  of  pleadings  and  practice  in  the  courts,  receive  powerful  aid 
from  his  eloquent  advocacy.  Althougli  in  the  minority,  his  influence  was  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged, and  his  views  were  treated  with  marked  respect.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  after  serving  there  with  distinction  through  one  session  he 
resigned  his  seat,  upon  being  elected  in  the  spring  of  IS-iT  a  Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the 
State,  drawing  the  four  years'  term.  Such  rapid  advancement  has  occurred  to  but  few,  and 
proves  how  high  Mr.  Harris  stood  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-men.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  four  years,  and  in  the  year  1S51,  lie  was  re-elected  Judge  for  the  entire  term  of  eight 
years.  The  reputation  of  Judge  Harris  at  the  Bar  had  been  long  established,  but  it  was  not  till 
liis  elevation  to  the  Bench  that  his  abilities  were  fully  displayed.  It  then  apjieared  that  he  was 
peculiarly  possessed  of  qualities  which  rendered  him  a  consummate  judge.  He  exhibited  pro- 
found and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  great  judicial  capacity,  strict  integrity,  and  severe 
impartiality.  Ho  was  quick  to  grasp  the  general  rights  and  equities  of  a  case,  and  tenacious  in 
holding  to  them  against  the  sophistry  and  technicalities  of  professional  learning.  While  pos- 
sessing great  power  in  despatcliing  business,  he  still  gave  patient  attention  to  all  suits  and  argu- 
ments, and  by  unusual  suavity  of  manner,  without  lessening  the  dignity  of  the  judge,  he  gained 
great  popularity  with  all  who  came  witliin  the  purview  of  the  court.  His  charges  to  juries  were 
models  of  excellence  in  the  clearness  and  impartiality  with  which  the  facts  proven  and  the  law 
bearing  upon  them  were  presented.  The  published  opinions  of  Judge  Harris  during  the  twelve 
years  ho  sat  upon  the  Bench  are  continually  referred  to  for  lucid  exhibition  of  the  principles  of 
the  law.  They  evince  e.xtensivo  learning  and  keen  discernment,  power  of  analysis  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  subtlety  in  weighing  doubtful  decisions,  and  perspicuity  in  style.  Upon  leaving 
the  Bench,  Judge  Harris  passed  a  year  in  foreign  travel.  Returning  home,  he  was  in  1S61, 
after  an  exciting  contest,  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  To 
appreciate  this  distinguished  honor  it  needs  but  to  bo  stated  that  William  M.  Evarts  and  Horace 
Greeley  were  his  competitors,  and  that  he  was  the  successor  of  William  H.  Seward.  He  had 
passed  triumphantly  througli  the  various  grades  of  advocate.  State  legislator,  member  of  the 
State  Convention,  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho  State,  and  had  now  reached  an  emi- 
nence next  to  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  IJepublic.  In  the  broad  and  distinguished  arena  of  the 
Senate,  the  corresponding  qualities  of  Senator  Harris  were  eminently  manifested.     Placed  upon 
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the  coinmittees  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Select  Joint  Committee  on  tlie 
Southern  States,  his  services  upon  these  exceedingly  important  committees  were  most  prominent 
and  valuable.  He  exerted  vast  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  Government  during  the  most 
trying  period  of  our  national  history.  He  was  the  intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  perhaps  no  fact  could  be  adduced  more  plainly  showing  the  solid  and  excellent 
qualities  of  the  Senator  than  that  he  held  such  relationship.  In  his  darkest  hours  of  adminis- 
tration Abraham  Lincoln  always  found  light  in  the  co-operation  of  Senator  Harris,  and,  in  liis 
saddest  moments  of  despondency,  sympathy  and  support.  The  Senator's  loyalty  to  the  Union 
was  intense,  and  from  the  side  of  the  North  he  never  for  an  instant  swerved.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  most  efficient  in  raising  a  regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  Union,  which  was  called  after 
his  name,  as  was  also  another  body  of  troops.  In  private  and  public  his  patriotic  voice  was  ever 
heard  in  defence  of  the  Union,  stimulating  still  further  the  ardent,  and  transfusing  his  own 
glowing  energy  into  the  lukewarm.  Many  an  officer  and  private  .soldier  has  reason  to  remem- 
ber the  acts  of  kindness  received  at  his  hands,  and  no  one  can  now  realize  the  arduous  labor  and 
fatigue  he  endured  in  behalf  of  our  armies.  Although  Senator  Harris  was  warmly  attached, 
upon  principle,  to  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chosen  by  his 
party  to  fill  many  prominent  offices,  yet  strictly,  he  was  not  a  politician,  and  had  little  taste  or 
tact  for  political  management.  His  action  was  guided  by  his  judgment  of  the  right  regardless 
of  popular  effect.  This  was  evinced  in  the  case  of  the  expulsion  of  Senator  Bright  of  Indiana. 
Before  hostilities  had  commenced  between  the  North  and  the  South,  Mr.  Bright  wrote  a  letter, 
introducing  to  Jefferson  Davis  a  friend  who  wished  "to  dispose  of  what  he  regards  a  great  im- 
provement in  firearms."  The  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  the  party  generally  deemed  this 
letter  evidence  of  treason,  and  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Senator.  Mr.  Harris  yielded  to 
none  of  his  associates  in  the  intensity  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  or  in  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred 
of  treason,  but  his  judicial  mind  failed  to  discover  in  the  letter  conclusive  proof  that  it  was  writ- 
ten with  a  treasonable  design,  and,  following  this  conviction,  he  stepped  up  on  a  plane  higher 
than  that  of  party  and  defended  the  Indiana  Senator.  In  1S07  the  term  of  Senator  Harris  ex- 
pired, but  his  constituency,  imwilling  that  his  abilities  should  bo  hidden  in  retirement,  elected 
him  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year.  This  was  the  second  time  he 
was  deemed  worthy  of  that  honor — an  honor  that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one.  His  speech 
in  that  convention  on  "  Government  of  Cities  "  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
eloquent  that  was  delivered  upon  any  subject  in  that  body,  comprising  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State.  Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Harris, 
who  had  been  in  public  office  for  twenty-three  years  continuously,  became  released  from  official 
cares  and  anxieties.  His  had  been  a  busy  and  laborious  life.  Now,  as  the  shadows  were  deejien- 
ing  on  the  downward  path,  it  might  naturally  bo  supposed  that  he  would,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  enjoy  that  rest  and  repose  which  ho  had  so  richly  earned.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  country,  and  had  a  farm  at  Loudenville,  near  the  city,  to  which,  when  relieved  from 
duty,  he  repaired  with  delight,  and  from  which  he  never  departed  without  regret.  But  to  him 
ease  was  inglorious,  while  vigor  remained.  Hence  he  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  imjiarting  to  others  his  own  professional  knowledge.  He  had  been  coimected  with  the 
Albany  Law  School  from  its  organization  in  1S50,  and  lectured  to  the  students  whenever  his 
official  duties  permitted.  Ho  now  accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence and  Practice,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  tlie  school  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
The  themes  ho  had  chosen  were  kindred  to  his  tastes,  and  he  never  failed  to  impart  to  his  young 
pupils  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  his  own  high  purposes 
n  its  use  after  being  acquired.  His  lectures  proved  eminently  successful  and  popular  and 
worthy  of  his  reputation.     I^Ir.  Harris  was  likewise  distinguished  as  a  friend  to  liberal  educa- 
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tion.  He  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College,  where  liis 
ripe  culture  and  broad  educational  views  were  exhibited  and  esteemed.  He  was  President  of 
the  Albany  Medical  College  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vassar  College;  was  of  the  one 
founders  of  the  Eochester  University  and  its  first  and  only  Chancellor.  He  rarely  turned  aside 
from  professional  and  official  paths  for  enjoyment  in  the  fields  of  literature.  Ho  was,  however, 
twice  lured  to  the  platform  from  his  usual  pursuits,  by  subjects  very  inviting  to  liim.  In  1840, 
he  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  early  student-life  and  pronouncing  tlie 
oration  on  the  occasion  of  a  jubilee  anniversary  of  the  old  academy  at  Homer.  Again,  a  few 
years  later,  ho  was  equally  pleased  by  delivering,  at  the  invitation  of  friends  in  Albany,  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  life  and  character  of  Roger  Williams.  To  comjileto  his  .successful  career  !Mr. 
Harris  added  the  graces  of  the  Christian  gentleman.  Ho  held  for  a  long  terra  of  years  the  office 
of  Deacon  in  the  Emmanuel  Church  in  Albany,  and  was  also  President  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionarj'  Union.  In  ISOO  he  suffered  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis,  which  his  robust  constitu- 
tion so  quickly  repelled  that  on  the  following  day  he  conferred  the  degrees  upon  the  students  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  Union  College.  As  the  years  came  on,  however,  the  attack  was 
occasionally  repeated,  each  time  with  increased  force.  Although  none  of  these  attacks  impaired 
his  splendid  physical  shape,  yet.  they  took  from  his  step  its  elasticity  and  threw  over  his  hand- 
some and  benevolent  features  a  look  of  weariness.  At  last  on  Sunday,  the  2Sth  day  of  Koveni- 
ber,  1870,  he  received  a  shock  which  prostrated  him  and  rendered  him  unconscious,  and  he  died 
on  the  following  Thursday,  December  2,  1875.  Subsequent  to  his  death  and  at  various  periods 
during  the  ensuing  year,  the  several  institutions  with  which  he  had  been  connected  took  appro- 
priate notice  of  his  decease,  reports  of  their  action  being  published  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and 
in  some  instances  in  pamphlet  form,  for  distribution  among  friends.  The  sentiments  expressed 
were  invariably  tho.so  of  sincere  regret,  and  the  remarks  and  resolutions  in  general  were  most 
highly  eulogistic,  praising  his  character  as  a  patriot  and  statesman,  and  honoring  him  as  a  use- 
ful and  duty-loving  citizen. 


ELISHA  DYER. 

Hon.  Elisiia  Dyer,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  was  born  in  Providence, •the 
semi-capital  of  that  State,  November  2S,  1830.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Dyer,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Governor  of  that  Commonwealth  from 
1857  to  1850.  The  Dyer  family  has  long  been  prominent  in  tho  social,  business,  and  political 
life  of  Rhode  Island  and  neighboring  States.  Its  history  reaches  back  to  the  early  settlement 
of  Isew  England.  William  Dyer  and  his  wife  Mary,  "of  London,"  established  themselves  at 
Boston  in  1C35,  and  in  the  following  year  SVilliam,  who  then  wrote  his  name  "Dyre,"was 
admitted  a  "freeman."  Although  among  tho  Puritans,  and  possibly  a  Puritan  himself,  he 
appears  to  have  believed  in  and  supported  other  doctrines  than  those  they  professed ;  for  in  this 
way  ho  incurred  tho  enmity  of  tho  dominant  church  (whicli  was  then  tho  "State"),  and  after 
being  "disarmed"  iu  1037  as  a  supporter  of  the  Revolutionist  John  Wheelwright — who  was 
preaching  tlie  Antinomian  heresy— was  disfranchised  in  1C3S,  and  together  with  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright and  his  principal  friends  and  adherents  was  banished  from  tho  colony  in  1630.  Fleeing 
from  persecution  in  i\Iassachusetts,  Wheelwright  and  his  followers  went  in  different  directions 
— the  Dj-ers  finding  an  asylum  in  hospitable  Rhode  Island.  At  Newport,  where  they  settled, 
William  Dyer  became  a  person  of  considerable  prominence.  From  May  10,  1017,  to  May  10, 
ICiS,  he  was  Secretary  or  General  Recorder  of  Rhode  Island.  He  subsequentlj'  filled  other 
official  positions,  and  was  a  man  of  influence  and  station  down  to  the  close  of  his  life.     His  wife, 
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an  uncommonly  pious  woman,  developed  an  intense  religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  defence  of  her 
viows  she  yielded  up  her  life,  dying  on  the  scaffold,  on  Boston  Common,  in  1000,  a  victim  of  the 
persecution  then  waged  against  the  Quakers  and  a  willing  martyr  to  her  religious  zeal.  In  a 
later  generation  the  blood  of  Roger  Williams,  "the  earliest  and  boldest  champion  of  the  rights 
of  all  men  'fully  to  have  and  enjoy  their  own  judgments  and  consciences  in  matters  of  religious 
concernment,' "  commingled  with  that  of  the  Dyers,  his  great  granddaughter,  Freelove  Wil- 
liams, marrying  John,  a  grandson  of  William  and  Mary  Dyer.  Anthony  Dyer,  a  son  of  John 
and  Freelove  Dyer,  was  a  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  son  Elisha,  the 
first  to  bear  this  now  historic  name,  was  born  in  Fi-ovidenoe,  and  was  a  commission  merchant 
of  large  business  interests,  and  a  citizen  of  wealth,  influence,  and  high  social  standing.  He 
married  Frances  Jones,  daughter  of  Esther  Jones,  the  latter  being  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Mary  Bernou,  whoso  father,  Gabriel  Bernon,  was  a  Huguenot  merchant  of  an  ancient  and 
honorable  family  of  La  Rochellc,  France,  whence  he  fled  to  America  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  the  child  of  Elisha  and  Frances  Dyer  and  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  was  born  in  Providence,  July  20,  1811.  His  enterprise, 
public  spirit,  and  philanthropy  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  his  native  State,  earning 
for  him  during  his  long  and  useful  life  the  respect  of  high  and  low,  and  creating  for  him  an 
abiding  aft'ection  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Full  of  years  and  honors,  when  death  closed  his 
career,  he  was  sincerely  mourned  in  the  whole  State  and  far  beyond  its  boundaries.  He  married, 
October  S,  183S,  Miss  Anna  Jones  Hoppin,  daughter  of  Thomas  C.  Hoppin,  Esq.,  of  Providence. 
Of  the  seven  children  born  of  this  marriage  four,  viz.,  Elisha,  xVuua  Jones,  Gabriel  Bernon,  and 
William  Jones,  are  now-living.  Elisha,  tho  present  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  although  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  man,  attended  the  public  schools  in  his  boyhood.  At  the  University  Grammar 
School  in  Providence  he  was  prepared  for  Brown  Uuiversily,  where  he  was  graduated  with  tho 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  After  this  he  hastened  to  Europe  and  completed  his  training  at  tho 
University  of  Giessen,  receiving  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  in  ISCO.  Taking  up  tho  profession 
of  chemistry  he  was  associated  for  some  years  with  his  father  in  business.  Later  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  management  of  the  Jones  estate  in  Rhode  Island,  and  has  been  manager  also  of 
the  Dyer  estate.  But  while  the  care  of  these  important  interests  may  be  said  to  constitute  his 
business,  his  time  and  labor  have  been  freely  given  to  public  duties  ever  since  he  reached  man's 
estate.  These  began  in  the  State  militia,  which  he  joined  in  October,  IboC,  as  a  private  in  the 
First  Light  Infantry  Company.  In  April,  185S,  he  was  commissioned  aide-de-camp  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel  upon  the  staff  of  his  father,  then  Governor  of  Rliode  Island.  On  the  first  call 
for  troops  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  he  enlisted  as  sergeant  in  the  First  Light  Battery, 
Rhode  Island  detached  militia.  His  ambition  for  immediate  active  service  was  destined  to  be 
defeated,  for  he  was  discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate  by  reason  of  injuries  received  ai  Easton, 
Pa.,  previous  to  tho  muster  in  of  the  Battery.  From  September  2S,  1801,  to  Juno  7,  18G2,  ho 
ser\-ed  as  Lieutenant  and  Commissary  of  the  Providence  Marino  Corps  of  Artillery,  and  was 
theu  commissioned  Major  by  Governor  Sprague  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy.  On  Jlay  26,  1803, 
he  was  appointed  Colonel  and  aide-de-camp  on  the  StafT  of  Gov.  James  T.  Smith  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  Jlay  20,  1800.  Thus  ho  saw  service  during  the 
whole  Civil  War  and  part  of  the  reconstruction  period,  and  while  prevented  by  accident  from 
going  into  tho  field  as  early  as  he  desired,  was  enabled  later  to  render  material  military  services 
to  his  State  and  also  to  tho  nation.  On  June  7,  1SG9,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel,  com- 
manding tho  Providence  JIarine  Corps  of  Artillery.  lie  was  re-elected  to  the  command  of  this 
crack  organization  in  the  following  year,  but,  although  offered  a  third  term,  declined  it.  On 
April  29,  1872,  he  was  again  chosen  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  this  Corps,  was  re-elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  again  declined  a  third  consecutive  term.     In  1S75,  on  May  10th,  he  was  elected 
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and  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  First  Battalion  Light  Artillery,  S-ifi:  ; 
Brigade,  Ebode  Island  -Militia,  serving  till  iL\v  13,  ISTS,  when  he  declined  re-election.  The,; 
were  few  more  experienced  and  uo  better  trained  officers  in  the  State  than  Colonel  D3-er  \vh. », 
he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  office  of  Adjutant-General  of  Khode  Island,  with  I 

the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.     At  the  close  of  the  five-year  terra  he  was  re-elected,  and  again.  j 

a  third  time,  in  lS9i'.     Relieved  from  active  duty  at  his  own  request  on  October  31,  ISl'i,  hr.  :j 

was  placed  upon  the  retired  list  of  commissioned  officers  of  Ehode  Island  Militia,  with  the  raiik  i 

of  Brigadier-General.     General  Dyer  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  v.-hile  Adjutant-General  i 

to  the  task  of  correcting  and  completing  the  war  records  of  Rhode  Island,  and  from  them  com-  ] 

piled  tho  Revised  Report  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  ItCo.     He  also  secured  change  of  ann.-i-  | 

raent  of  infantry  from  •'the  old  52-calibre  Springfield"  to  the  J.5-calibre  rifle  then  used  by  the  ! 

regular  army,  and  obtained  the  four-iuch  iron  guns  now  used  by  the  Light  Battery  in  place  of  J 

the  old  "six-pounders"  of  brass.     The  present  effective  "machine-gun  batterj' "  of  the  Rhodi.-  j 

Island  l^Iilitia  was  organized  by  him ;  and  he  consolidated  the  small  infantry  battalions  into  two  i 

regiments  of  eight  comjiauies  each  and  one  separate  company,  and  organized  a  State  ]!\aval  ];at-  j 

talion.     While  Adjutant-General  he  served  as  first  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Soldiers'  i 

Relief  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Board.     He  also  served  on  the  Pawtuckct,  Bristol,  Nev.port,  | 

and  Providence  Armory  Commi.ssions.     In  1ST7  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the  district  I 

embracing  North  Kiiigston.     In  1S7S  ho  was  appointed  by  Governor  Van  Zandt  a  member  of  j 

the  State  Board  of  Health  for  a  term  of  five  years.     lu  ISSO  and  again  in  ISSl  he  was  elected  i 

a  representative  from  Providence  to  the  State  Assembly.     He  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  ■ 

of  Providence  from  ISSS  until  his  resignation,  July  1,  1S07.     In  1S90  and  ISOl  he  represented  \ 

the  First  Ward  of  Providence  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  but  declined  re-election  in  1S92.     In  i 

1896  he  was  brought  forward  as  the  Eej)ublican  nominee  for  Governor  of  the  State.     His  can-  | 

didacy  was  favorably  regarded  even  outside  of  party  lines  and  he  was  elected.     At  the  close  of  I 

his  first  terra  he  was  renominated  and  re-elected.     His  present  term  expires  May   29,  ISt'O-  j 

Governor  Dyer  is  a  comrade  of  Rodman  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Providence.     He  j 

is  also  a  companion  of  the  ?*Iassachusetts  Cominaudery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.     His  friendly  inter.  ! 

est  in  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  is  very  pronounced,  and  has  made  him  a  great  favorite  among  { 

them.     The  Governor  is  a  member  likewise  of  A.  E.  Burnside  Camp,  Sous  of  Veterans,  of  Provi-  ! 

dence,  and  is  extremely  popular  in  this  widespread  organization.     Among  the  purely  social  j 

organizations  of  which  he  is  a  member  are  tho  Hope  and  Squantum  Clubs  of  Providence,  the  i 

University  Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Providence  Athletic  Association.     He  has  honorary  • 

membership  in  a  number  of  literary  and  historical  societies,  and  has   received  the  degree  of  • 

Doctor  of  Laws  from  Brown  L'niversity.     For  many  years  he  has  been  an  adept  in  ^Masonry  and  1 

has  taken  the  higher  degrees  under  the  Scottish  rite.     He  is  a  connoisseur  and  patron  of  art  i 

and  tho  owner  of  a  choice  collection  of  paintings,  in  which  he  takes  a  justifiable  pride.  Socially 
high,  blessed  with  large  wealth,  cultured  and  patriotic,  he  yields  to  no  man  in  the  State  in  point  j 

of  prestige,  either  inherited  or  acquired.     An  unassuming  and  genial  gentleman,  of  most  engag-  J 

ing  personality  and  winning  manners,  he  makes  friends  readily  and  retains  them  with  equal 
ease.     As  a  citizen,  soldier,  and  official,  he  has  discharged  every  duty  devolving  upon  him  with  j 

intelligence  and  a  single  eye  to  the  public  welfare.     His  administration  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  j^ 

of  Rhode  Island  has  given  general  satisfaction,  both  in  point  of  progress  and  in  point  of  economy.  j 

He  gave  cordial  support  to  the  President  of  tho  United  States  in  all  the  measures  inaugurated  | 

for  tho  successful  prosecution  of  the  late  war  with  Spain,  and  won  the  lasting  regard  of  tlio  i 

Rhode  Lsland  contingent  of  tho  defenders  of  the  nation's  honor  by  his  vigilant  watchfulness  in  j 

their  behalf.  1 
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GEORGE  I.  SENEY. 

George  Tngraham  Seney,  banker,  philautiiropist,  and  art  lover,  and  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  princely  benefactions  in  the  cause  of  charily,  education,  and  art,  was  boru  in 
Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1820,  and  died  in  jS'ew  York  City,  Jlay  T,  1S93.  His 
parents  were  persons  of  tho  highest  social  standing  and  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with 
several  most  distinguished  American  families.  On  the  paternal  side  he  was  descended  from 
the  Seneys  of  Maryland,  a  family  long  domiciled  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  State.  His  grand- 
father, the  Hon.  Joshua  Seney,  of  Z^Iaryland,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  17S7 
and  17SS,  and  a  Eepresentative  in  the  Federal  Congress  from  1TS9  to  1702,  being  also,  in  the 
latter  year,  the  Presidential  Elector.  His  father,  the  Eev.  Robert  Seney,  likewise  a  native  of 
Maryland,  came  to  Isew  York  about  the  year  ISOu,  and,  after  graduating  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege, entered  the  ministry;  he  became  one  of  the  leading  clergymen  in  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion, and  at  one  time  preached  for  the  Mulberry  Street  Methodist  Church — then  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  tho  city,  and  later  the  mother  of  St.  Paul's  Jlethodist  Church — and  subsequently 
for  the  Allen  Street  Methodist  Church.  On  the  maternal  .side  he  descends  from  tho  Kicliolsons 
of  Maryland,  who,  like  tho  Seneys,  were  among  the  first  and  most  respectable  settlers  of  that 
province.  His  great-grandfather,  James  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  the  first  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  to  bear  tho  high  rank  of  Commodore,  followed  the  sea  in  his  youth  as  a  profession, 
but  in  1703  married  and  took  up  his  abode  in  New  York,  where  he  resided  four  or  five  years. 
The  beginning  of  the  Revolution  found  him  a  resident  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  The 
depredations  of  English  privateers  on  trading  vessels  in  Chesapeake  Bay  induced  the  Govern- 
ment of  Maryland  to  build  and  equip  a  ship  of  war,  and  this  vessel,  named  the  Defense,  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Nicholson,  who  recaptured,  in  iMarch,  1770,  several  vessels  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  British  ship  Otter.  Two  years  later  Nicholson  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Trumbull,  a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns.  One  of  tho  most  remarkable  and  severe  engagements 
in  early  American  naval  history  took  place  on  June  2,  17S0,  between  this  vessel  and  the  IVi/att, 
a  British  frigate.  The  light  lasted  about  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Trumbull  drew 
off,  owing  to  the  damaged  condition  of  her  masts.  Her  loss  was  eight  killed  and  twenty-one 
wounded,  nine  of  the  latter,  however,  dying  after  the  action.  The  Trumbull  was  afterward 
taken  by  an  English  frigate  and  ship,  and  carried  into  New  York,  which  was  then  in  possession 
of  tho  British,  and  her  commander  thrown  into  prison.  At  tho  close  of  the  war  Nicholson  was 
released  from  confinement,  but  continued  to  reside  in  New  York  with  his  family,  and  died  in 
that  city  iu  September,  ISOil.  One  of  his  daughters,  Frances  Nicholson,  became  the  wife  of 
Joshua  Seney,  father  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Seney,  and  was  therefore  the  grandmother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Another  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Col.  William  Few,  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia,  in  the  first  Federal  Congress.  Another  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Judge 
Montgomery,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  ilaryland.  Still  another  married  Albert  Gal- 
latin, the  eminent  Revolutionary  statesman  and  financier,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  founder  of  the  Gallatin  I'.ank.  Mr.  Seney "s  education  was 
begun  at  an  early  age  and  was  exceedingly  thorongli.  In  his  boyhood  he  attended  school  at 
White  Plains,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  sjient  a  short  time  at  tho  Wcsleyan 
University  in  Middletown,  Conn.  Ho  finished  liis  education  at  the  New  York  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1817.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  any  of  the  professions,  but 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  leaning  toward  the  business  of  banking;  for  he  had  not  been  long  out 
of  college  when  ho  engaged  in  that  occupation  in  Brooklyn.     After  acquiring  somo  experience, 
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he  took  a  position  in  tho  Gallatin  Bank,  in  New  ^ork,  and  was  afterward  employed  in  the  Bank 
of  Nortli  America.  In  lSo3  he  accepted  the  position  of  paying  teller  in  the  Metropolitan  Bank, 
that  institution  being  then  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence.  Tho  officers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bank,  at  the  time  Mr.  Seney  entered  it,  were  James  McC'all,  President;  Mr. John  E.  Williams, 
Vice-President;  and  Mr.  Henry  Meigs,  Jr.,  Cashier.  The  last-named  gentleman  retired  from 
the  bank  in  1S57,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  stock-brokerage,  and  Mr.  Seney,  whose  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  in  everyway  fitted  him  for  tho  position,  was  promoted  to  the  vacancy  thus 
occasioned.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible  position  with  honor  and  fidelity  for 
some  years,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams  was  elected  to  tho  presidency  of  the  bank,  enter- 
ing upon  office  October  7,  1S77.  He  founded,  in  ISGO,  with  Oliver  Hoyt  and  H.  Stiles,  The 
Methodist,  to  advocate  the  anti-slavery  cause,  w-ith  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crooks  as  editor.  The  Meiho- 
dist  was  consolidated  with  TI(e  Christian  Advocate  in  1SS2.  Mr.  Seney  was  interested  in  sev- 
eral Southern  and  Western  railroads.  One  road  was  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia, 
of  which  ho  purchased  the  control  in  18S1,  with  R.  T.  Wilson  and  Adrian  Isclin,  of  New  York 
City,  and  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  Jld.  After  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  new  road 
bad  been  built  the  company  became  financially  involved,  and  Mr.  Seney  obtained  subscriptions 
for  §700,000,  but  the  scheme  fell  through  and  he  retired.  Another  road  that  involved  Mr. 
Seney  in  difficulties  for  nearly  ten  years — from  ISSl  until  1S90 — was  the  Ohio  Central.  A 
scheme  formed  in  ISSl  by  Mr.  Seney  and  others,  to  iinito  the  Ohio  Central,  tho  Atlantic  and 
Northwestern,  and  tho  Baltimore  and  Allegheny  roads,  and  to  build  a  road  from  Toledo,  Ohio, 
to  Richmond,  Ohio,  fell  through,  and  stockholders  of  the  Ohio  Central  brought  suit  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  city  on  November  15,  ISSS,  against  Mr.  Seney  and  others  for  an  accounting 
and  a  receiver,  alleging  that  ^2,000,000  raised  to  build  the  road  had  not  been  accounted  for. 
Tho  General  Term  in  1S90  held  the  trustees  to  account  for  Al, 250,000  turned  over  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Allegheny  road,  and  for  §148,000  paid  on  coupons.  Most  successful  of  Mr.  Seney's 
'railroad  deals  was  the  organization  of  the  Nickel  Plate  system  in  1884  and  its  transfer  to  the 
Vanderbilt  interests.  It  was  formerly  tho  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  road.  By  this 
scheme  Mr.  Seney  is  said  to  have  netted  81,500,000.  He  resigned  his  place  as  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bank  in  1885.  Mr.  Seney  was  a  sincere  Christian  and  always  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  religion.  The  Scriptural  injunction,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive," found  emphatic  expression  in  his  princely  gifts;  and,  preferring  to  superintend  in  person 
the  distribution  of  his  benefactions  during  his  years  of  prosperity,  he  did  not  wait  till  death 
rendered  him  unable  to  enjoy  either  his  wealth  or  the  pleasure  of  using  it  to  good  purpose,  but, 
in  the  prime  of  his  vigor  and  success,  dispensed  it  with  liberal  yet  judicious  hand.  His  bene- 
factions were  truly  princely  and  Christian.  Knowing  the  great  necessity  in  which  the  Wesleyan 
University,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  studied  when  a  boy,  was  for  funds,  he  made  it 
gifts,  entirely  unsolicited,  aggregating  §550,000.  To  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  in 
Brooklyn,  he  gave  s:>5,000.  He  gave  the  munificent  sura  of  §.•^1.10,000  toward  founding  a  hospital 
in  Brooklyn,  now  knowui  as  Seney  Hospital,  and  placed  it  under  tho  management  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcojial  Church,  taking  as  a  precedent  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  charge  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians, and  the  Lenox  Hospital,  conducted  by  the  Presbyterians.  The  hospital  founded  by  Mr. 
Seney  does  not,  however,  make  the  slightest  discrimination  in  favor  of  sect,  nationality,  or 
color.  It  is  Christian  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  term,  and  open  to  all.  Desiring  to  place  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society  on  a  footing  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  ho  made  that  institution  (with  which  he  was  connected  for  years  and  in  which  ho 
always  took  a  deep  interest)  unsolicited  gifts  of  §100,000.  To  the  Wesleyan  Fcmalo  College, 
Macon,  Ga.,  he  gave  §100,000,  and  to  Emory  College,  Oxford,  in  tho  same  State,  §113,500. 
Both  theso  latter  gifts  wore  spontaneous  and  followed  the  discovery  by  him  of  tho  embarrassed 
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financial  condition  of  tboso  institutions.  He  also  gave  $10,000  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel 
for  the  Lucy  Cohb  Institute,  at  Athens,  Ga.  To  the  Brooklyn  Library  ho  donated  $00,000;  to 
the  Brooklyn  Eyo  and  Ear  Infirmary,  $25,000;  and  to  the  Seminar}-  at  Ilackettstown,  N.  J., 
$15,000.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Seney  gave  to  miscellaneous  charities,  to  support 
and  build  churches,  to  aid  the  poor,  and  for  purposes  of  education  and  charity,  over  $300,000. 
Although  tlie  donor  of  a  grand  total  reacliing  perhaps  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  greatly  in 
excess  of  gifts  which  have  served  to  give  more  pretentious  philanthropists  a  national  if  not  a 
world-wide  fame,  Mr.  Seney  was  modest  and  retiring,  and  sought  to  avoid,  as  much  as  a  person 
so  circumstanced  well  can,  the  publicity  which  naturally  followed  such  generous  acts.  Many 
of  his  benefactions  never  became  known  to  the  public,  nor  will  the  total  amount  given  away  by 
him  ever  be  learned,  probabl}',  as  many  of  his  charities  ho  did  not  confide  even  to  members  of 
his  family.  At  the  height  of  his  fame,  when  ho  was  giving  away  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  ho  was  accustomed  to  say  to  those  who  addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  his  beneficence: 
"I'm  a  trustee.  The  groat  danger  of  increa.sing  riches  is  that  it  fosters  a  disposition  to  hoard 
for  the  sake  of  hoarding.  The  danger  of  our  time  is  '  money  mania,'  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  will  not  let  miserliness  take  possession  of  ray  character."  After  the  financial  reverses 
which  crippled  Mr.  Seney  in  ISSo,  he  retired  from  active  business.  In  his  largo  and  handsome 
residence,  No.  i  Montague  Terrace,  Brooklyn,  where  he  had  lived  when  at  the  height  of  his 
success,  he  collected  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  valuable  paintings,  that  were  sold  by  auction 
in  Chickering  Hall  in  April,  1SS5,  and  realized  $40(1,910.  Shortly  after  the  sale  ho  began  to 
collect  paintings  again,  and  the  choicest  of  theso  ho  gave  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  on 
April  C,  1887.  Most  famous  of  these  are  Henri  Lerolle's  "Organ  Rehearsal,"  Josef  Israels" 
"Expectation  and  Bashful  Suitor,"  Jules  Dupre's  "The  Balloon,"  Bai.\-era'.s  "Boatmen  at  Bar- 
celona,"Carl  Marr's  "  Jlystery  of  Life,"and  F.  D.  Millet's  "Cosey  Corner."  Less  than  a  month 
afterward  Mr.  Seney  gave  eight  more  pictures  to  the  museum,  among  them  Geoi'ge  Inncbs' 
"Evening,"  Bolton  Jones'  "Spring,"  Samuel  Colman's  "iloonrise  at  Venice,"  Carl  Marr's 
"Gossip,"  and  George  Fuller's  "Nydia."  At  a  subsequent  sale  of  pictures  in  Februarj-,  1891, 
Mr.  Seney  netted  a  profit  of  $22,500.  His  Montague  Terrace  residence,  which  had  cost  him 
$150,000,  was  sold  on  ilarch  C,  1SS6,  for  $100,000  in  the  interest  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank. 
After  that  time  Mr.  Seney  lived  during  the  winter  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  at  Thirty-first  Street 
and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  in  summer  at  his  home  in  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  Jlr.  Seney 
married,  in  October,  1S19,  Miss  Phoebe  A.  Moser,  daughter  of  the  late  Snmucl  Moser,  of  Brook- 
l3'n,  N.  Y.  His  surviving  family  consists  of  the  widow,  six  married  daughters,  and  one  son. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  A.  G.  Hay  good,  then  President  of  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  in  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  "Seney  Hall,"  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  on  June  8,  ISSl,  alluding  to  the  philanthropist 
as  a  friend  and  helper  of  the  South,  concluded  with  the  following  tribute: 

"I  have  not  in  this  address  eulogized  Mr.  Seney.  It  would  not  bo  agroc.ible  to  the  modest 
gentlcTnan  that  he  is,  to  offer  him  fulsome  praise  for  doing  what  he  felt  prompted  by  the  Good 
Spirit  to  do.  But  if  not  for  his  sake,  yet  for  our  own,  the  full  significance  of  these  princely  and 
Christian  gifts  wo  .should  understand.  He  lives  a  thousand  miles  away:  he  belongs  to  a  people 
with  whom  we  have  had  conflicts  long  and  bitter;  ho  belongs  to  a  church  with  which  we  have 
liad  controversies — that  with  some  perverse  and  disagreeable  people  on  both  sides  are  not  yet 
ended.  And  yet,  on  liis  own  motion  and  unsolicited,  he  has  sent  to  you,  IVIethodists  and  people 
of  Georgia  and  of  the  South,  these  gifts,  because  he  wanted  to  help  you,  and  because  ho  loves 
you.  And  our  people  have  received  these  gifts  as  gratefully  as  they  were  bestowed  magnani- 
mously. There  was  nothing  sinister  in"  their  bcstowment;  there  is  nothing  ignoble  in  their  re- 
ception. No  nobler  sentiments  have  fallen  from  human  lips  than  are  expressed  in  words  our 
friend  said  to  mo  in  his  own  house  in  Brooklyn,  Sunday  afternoon,  April  2d  :  '  I  believe, '  he  said. 
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'  that  my  friends  here  approve  what  I  liavo  doue.  But  if  any  of  them  sliould  ask  me,  "  Why  d;  1 
you  not  give  this  money  to  your  own  people?  ''  my  answer  is,  ''They  also  are  my  people:  v.e  arf 
one  people."'  Let  lis  plant  ourselves  squarely  on  this  platform  of  good  sense  and  Cliiisti.-m 
brotherhood.  On  any  other  platform,  we  perish,  and  ought  to  perish.  Hatred  tears  down ; 
love  builds  up.  Hatred  destroys;  love  creates.  Many  prayers  have  been  offered  to  God  hy  ,1 
grateful  people  for  our  generous  friend.  And  through  the  generations  that  come  after  us  hi, 
name  shall  be  as  ointment  poured  forth.  •  When  we  who  lay  this  corner-stone  are  gone  hoin 
this  world,  our  children's  children  will  read  the  simple  inscriptions  upon  it  and  bless  the  iiamo 
and  tho  memory  of  George  I.  Seney." 


JOHN  M.  SMITH. 


John  ^Iackexzie  Smith,  a  successful  and  representative  merchant  of  Springfield,  Wa.c.'i., 
late  President  of  the  Alaska  ]\Ianufacturing  Company,  senior  member  of  the  old  house  of  Sniiiii 
&  Murray  in  tho  city  named,  and  actively  connected  with  the  dry-goods  trade  in  IS'ew  England 
for  a  third  of  a  century,  was  born  in  Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  September  24,  IS-Jl. 
In  his  youth  he  attended  the  Wallace  Hall  School  in  Dumfries,  and  secured  a  good  education. 
Choosing  tho  dry-goods  business  as  his  vocation,  ho  began  his  apprenticeship  to  it  with  a  reliable 
firm  in  his  native  place,  and  after  four  years'  training  took  an  advanced  position  in  a  well- 
known  wholesale  house  in  Glasgow.  Fortified  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  thus  acqnii\d, 
he  came  to  America  in  ISf.iO,  and,  settling  in  Boston,  obtained  employment  there  in  the  old 
established  dry-goods  house  of  George  TurnbuU  &  Co. ,  on  Washington  Street,  where  he  remained 
until  ISCo,  when  he  removed  to  Springfield.  In  association  with  a  friend,  Mr.  A.  B.  Forbes,  ho 
bought  out  the  business  of  John  T.  Eockwood,  then  occujiying  a  small  store  on  ilain  Street  in 
the  latter  citj',  and  the  firm  then  organized  under  the  namo  of  Forbes  &  Smith  continued  in 
operation  nine  j-ears.  Although  at  first  a  quiet  and  cautious  man  of  business,  Mr.  Smith  was 
progressive  and  enterprising  by  nature,  as  shown  by  the  establishment  in  1ST4  of  a  branch  house 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace.  Though  absent,  Mr.  Smith  still 
had  many  friends  in  Boston,  and  through  his  frequent  trips  to  that  city  as  a  purchaser  of  goods 
for  his  two  stores,  he  remained  in  touch  with  the  best  mercantile  elements  there.  In  lST-1  ho 
was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  tho  large  Boston  dry-goods  firm  of  Churchill  &  Watson" — no 
slight  compliment  to  tlie  integrity  and  enterprise  of  the  young  merchant.  There  were  many 
advantages  to  be  found  in  tho  connection,  and  Mr.  Smith  readily  accepted  the  offer.  He  then 
dissolved  all  connection  with  the  firms  in  Springfield  and  Pittsfield,  and  his  two  partners,  unit- 
ing their  interests,  came  together  and  continued  tho  Springfield  store.  Mr.  Smith  remained 
in  Boston  five  years,  during  the  first  three  of  which  ho  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Churchill, 
Gilchrist,  Smith  &  Co.,  and  during  tho  last  two  of  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Watson,  its  successor. 
In  1S79  he  returned  to  Springfield — where  his  family  had  continued  to  reside — and  established 
tho  dry-goods  business  house  of  Smith  &  Murray,  his  partner  being  Mr.  Peter  Murray,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  promises  occupied  were  on  Main  Street,  covering  a  portion  of  tho  site  on  which  stands 
the  present  large  structure  now  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  enterprises  of  the  city  and  one  of  its  most  notable  successes.  Continuing  his 
policj'  of  brunch  or  supplemental  stores,  Jlr.  Smith  established  several  of  these,  ono  being  in 
Bridgeport,  and  others  in  cities  and  towns  in  western  JIassachusetts.  Handled  with  judgment, 
and  having  the  advantages  of  a  direct  connection  with  an  important  central  estabhshment, 
these  several  ventures  have  been  a  satisfactory  source  of  profit  to  tho  firm  ever  since  they  were 
established.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  engaging  personality  and  quiet  and  unassuming  nature, 
and  became  a  favorite  among  the  business  men  of  Springfield,  with  whom  he  entered  into  local 
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enterprises.  Of  tliese  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  Alaska — formerly  Agawnm — ilanufactur- 
ing  Compan)-,  of  which  ho  was  President;  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  Taber  Prang  Com- 
pany, in  each  of  which  he  was  a  Director;  and  the  Springfield  Board  of  Trade,  of  wliich  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  member,  lie  v.'as  also  a  Director  of  the  Commonwealth  ilutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Boston.  Although  he  never  held  public  office  and  never  desired  it,  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  all  that  made  for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  Springfield.  He  was  a 
Republican  in  politics  and  a  thorough  believer  in  the  policy  of  that  party  in  national  affairs. 
For  many  years  ho  gave  considerable  attention  to  ]\Iasonry,  and  advanced  in  that  order  to  the 
Thirty-second  Degree,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Commaudery  and  Chapter,  and  of  Springfield 
Lodge.  Ho  w\as  a  member  likewise  of  the  Xayasset  Club  and  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of 
Boston.  In  religions  belief  he  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  attended  Christ  Episcopal  Church  of 
Springfield.  Ho  married,  in  1S07,  Miss  Adelaide  Gabrielle  Phelps,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Phelps,  of  Springfield.  His  widow  with  two  daughters— ]\Iiss  Josephine  Amblaird  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Phelps— survive  him.  As  a  merchant  ^Mr.  Smith  held  a  notably  high  place  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  recogni7.ed  far  and  wido  as  a  man  of  high  integrity, 
unusual  business  ability,  and  broad  experience.  In  business  circles  his  word  was  unquestioned 
and  his  judgment  was  regarded  as  almost  unerring.  In  the  conduct  of  affairs  he  was  active 
and  observing,  giving  personal  attention  frequently  to  details,  with  the  best  results.  His  suc- 
cess in  life  was  due  in  large  measure  to  his  energy  and  courage,  coupled  with  his  firmly  grounded 
purpose  to  use  all  men  fairly.  He  required  of  all  whom  he  employed  strict  honesty,  both  to 
himself  and  to  those  dealing  with  him.  He  was  quick  to  see  and  to  appreciate  merit;  and  a 
number  of  those  in  his  employ  have  been  assisted  by  him  to  cntw-  business  on  their  own  account. 
Quite  naturally  he  had  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  all  Scotchmen,  and  many  young  men  from 
the  old  country  found  welcome  and  employment  in  his  stores,  and  kindly  sympathy  and  substan- 
tial aid  in  sickness  or  troubles.  Some  of  the  warmest  ties  outside  of  the  home  circle  were 
formed  with  men  of  this  nationality,  among  them,  Andrew  Carnegie,  upon  whose  friendship  he 
set  high  value  and  whom  he  entertained  at  his  elegant  home,  on  Bowdoiu  Street,  Springfield. 
Tliis  home  was  the  rallyiug-placo  of  his  affection.  He  was  devoted  to  it,  and  his  happiest  hours 
were  spent  in  it.  He  once  remarked  :  "It  is  my  purpose  to  make  life  just  as  happy  and  pleasant 
for  my  family  as  I  can,  so  long  as  I  am  with  them."  In  this  he  did  not  fail.  But  his  sympa- 
thies went  far  beyond  its  portals,  although  his  benevolence  to  the  poor,  constant  and  considerate, 
was  almost  concealed.  His  love  for  animals  was  characteristic.  Of  horses  he  was  an  excellent 
judge,  and  he  kept  a  number  of  them.  His  stable,  built  upon  his  own  designs  and  upon  wliich 
ho  spent  the  leisure  of  a  year  and  much  money,  was  probably  not  surpassed  in  the  State.  Of 
dogs,  too,  ho  was  a  good  judge,  and  some  time  before  his  death  he  brought  home  from  abroad 
many  remarkably  fine  specimens.  His  tastes  for  literature  and  art  were  discriminating  and 
pronounced.  He  was  especially  a  lover  of  fine  paintings,  and  his  liome  has  a  large  collection  of 
masterpieces,  the  result  of  years  of  careful  selection  from  the  works  of  the  best  artists  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Viewed  as  a  merchant,  Mr.  Smith  had  many  claims  to  distinction.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  merit  of  department  stores  and  the  advantage  of  buying  in 
large  quantities;  and  very  early  organized  a  buying  syndicate,  which  purchased  goods  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  in  vast  amounts  at  a  great  saving  to  its  members.  By  close  ap- 
plication he  built  up  a  splendid  business  and  took  a  high  place  among  the  leading  merchants  of 
his  State.  No  small  share  of  his  success  came,  it  is  said,  from  his  ability  to  surround  himself 
with  competent  assistants.  His  death,  which  occurred  December  12,  1S98,  was  a  great  loss  to 
Springfield,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  tributes  of  praise,  respect,  and  affection  from  the 
most  prominent  people,  and  eloquent  resolutions  from  the  Springfield  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  representative  bodies. 
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FITZHUGH  LEE. 

Maj.-Gen.  Fitziiugh  Lee,  U.  S.  V.,  commauding  Seveuth  Army  Corps,  Military  Govor- 
Dor  of  tliG  Province  of  Havana,  formerly  Consul-General  at  the  city  of  Havana,  Governor  (,i 
Virginia. from  ISSG  to  1SS9,  and  during  the  Civil  War  a  dashing  cavalry  leader,  with  the  rank 
of  General,  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  his  uncle,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  rt- 
nowned  Confederate  chieftain,  belongs  to  tho  famous  Virginia  family  whose  soldiers  and  stat.-:, 
men  have  helped  to  make  three  centuries  of  the  Old  Dominion's  history,  and  affords  a  strikin- 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  familiar  adage,  "Blood  will  tell."  A  glance  at  the  record  of 
tho  Lees  is  relevant  in  this  connection.  Tho  family  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  was  founded  \w 
England  by  Launcelot  de  Lee,  who  "came  over"  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  for  his  prow- 
ess at  tho  battle  of  PLastiugs  was  rewarded  with  largo  estates  in  Essex.  Lionel  Lee,  a  descend 
ent,  fought  under  Richard  Ca-ur  de  Lion  in  the  Crusades  a  century  later,  and  won  tho  Earldom 
of  Litchfield  as  the  reward  of  his  valor  at  the  taking  of  Acre.  His  armor  is  preserved  in  tlio 
Tower  of  London.  Two  Lees  have  reached  the  distinguished  honor  of  Knight  of  the  Garter; 
and  their  banners  and  coats-of-arms  may  be  seen  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  Vir- 
ginia Lees  are  of  this  noble  strain,  descending  from  Richard  Lee,  Gentleman,  of  Shropshire, 
England,  who  came  to  America  a  cavalier  in  the  train  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  appointed  by 
Charles  I.,  in  IGtl,  to  govern  tho  colony  of  Virginia,  and  not  only  acquired  honor  and  distinc- 
tion as  burgess,  justice  of  the  peace,  secretary  of  state,  and  member  of  the  King's  Council,  but, 
with  his  sous,  quite  a  large  landed  estate,  consisting  .of  many  plantations  in ''the  Northern 
Nock  "  of  Virginia,  which  the)-  named  Stratford,  Ditchley,  Lee  Hall,  Langley,  and  Coton,  after 
family  estates  in  England.  Among  the  Lees  of  high  distinction  in  subsequent  generations  may 
be  named  Thomas  Lee,  President  of  the  King's  Council  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Colony 
of  Virginia;  the  brothers  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  Arthur  Leo,  American  Commissioner  to  France;  William  Leo,  United 
States  Minister  to  Vienna  and  The  Hague;  JLij.-Gen.  Henry  Lee  (''Light  Hoise  Harry"), 
Washingtoii's  friend,  a  dashing  cavalry  officer  of  the  Revolution  and  afterward  Governor  of 
Virginia;  Charles  Lee,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  during  Washington's  adminis- 
tration; and,  in  more  recent  generations.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers 
of  modern  times.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Sydney  Smith  Lee,  the  favorite 
brother  of  the  last  named,  who  always  called  him  by  his  pet  nickname  of  "Rose."  Sydney 
Smith  Lee,  boi'n  in  1S03,  was  the  third  son  of  "Light  Hor.se  Harry  "  Lee  by  his  second  wife, 
Anne  Hill  Carter.  Ho  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and  was  appointed 
a  midshipman  iu  1S20,  promoted  lieutenant  in  ISiiS,  commander  in  1S.jO,  and  resigned  on  April 
28,  1S61,  to  join  the  Confederacy.  His  public  service  of  more  than  tliirty  years  iu  the  United 
States  Navy  included  Perry's  Japau  expedition  and  the  Mexican  War.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  affection- 
ately styled  in  his  own  State,  "our  own  Fitz,"  is  tho  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Sydney  Smith  Lee  and 
his  wife,  Anna  Maria  Mason,  and  was  born  at  Clermont,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  November  10, 
1S35.  He  entered  tho  United  States  Military  Academy  at  sixteen,  was  graduated  in  July,  ISj."), 
"at  tho  head  of  his  class  in  horsemanship,"  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  tho  old 
"Second  Cavalry,"'  famous  for  the  number  of  its  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  iu  tho 
Civil  War.  His  first  duty  was  in  drilling  recruits  at  tho  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  Then 
bo  was  sent  to  the  Western  frontier  and  saw  stirring  service  as  an  Lidian  fighter  under  Major 
Earl  Van  Dorn,  during  which  he  sustained  severe  wounds  and  on  one  occasion  barely  escaped 
with  his  lifo  after  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  a  powerful  Indian  warrior,  whom  he  success- 
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fully  wrestled  with  and  slew.     \S"iih  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  resigned  his  commissiou  ! 

in  the  United  States  Army,  and,  abandoning  the  position  of  instructor  in  cavalry  tactics  at 
West  Point,  offered  his  services  to  his  native  State.  His  first  service  under  the  flag  of  the 
Confederacy  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Ewell.      Later  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  . 

of  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  under  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  famous  raid  j 

around  JlcClellan's  army  in  front  of  Richmond.     On  the  promotion  of  Stuart,  Lee  was  com-  j 

missioned  Colonel,  and  later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  and  as  such  served  ' 

under  Stuart.     Fitzhugh  Lee's  gallant  war  record  is  a  matter  of  familiar  history,  both  written  | 

and  unwritten.     He  was  always  trusted  and  frequently  commended  by  his  superior  officers,  and  j 

was  the  idol  of  bis  bravo  troopers.     He  it  was  who  blazed  the  way  and  guided  Stonewall  Jackson  i 

in  tho  latter's  great  flank  movement  that  won  for  the  Confederate  arms  tlie  battle  of  Chancel-  • 

lorsville.     At  the  battle  of  Winchester,  September  19,  1S03,  where  he  encountered  the  great  j 

Union  cavalry  leader,   Phil.  Sheridan,  be  had  three  horses  shot  under  him  and  was  himself  j 

severely  wounded.     Anecdotes  of  ''Fitz"  Lee's  prowess  abound  in  the  various  war  histories  and  ; 

reminiscences  of  soldiers.     He  is  sometimes  confounded  with  his  cousin,  the  late  Gen.  W.  H.  i 

Fitzhugh  Lee  (''Eooney  ")j  the  second  son  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  who  was  also  a  dashing 
cavalry  officer.  On  recovering  from  his  wounds.  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  whole  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  A  month  later  he  surrendered 
to  General  Jleade.  Li  the  last  fighting  dono  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  he  lieaded  the 
cavalry  charge  at  Farmville,  a  few  miles  from  Appomattox,  on  ^Vpril  S,  1S05,  when  the  Con- , 
federates  wero  successful  in  checking  the  Federal  cavalry  division  of  General  Crook,  until  the 
arrival  of  Sheridan  and  Ord  put  an  end  to  the  hopeless. struggle.  On  the  night  preceding  the 
surrender  Fitzhugh  Lee  had  asked  in  the  council  of  the  Confederate  leaders  for  permission  to 
extricate  his  cavalry,  provided  it  could  be  done  before  tho  flag  of  truce  should  change  the 
status;  as  be  shared  the  fear,  which  likewise  oppressed  his  uncle,  that  his  men  would  lose  their 
horses.  This  permission  was  refused;  and  the  fear  was  dissipated  by  the  magnanimity  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  the  surrender,  tho  next  day,  in  granting  permission  to  all  tho  Confederates  who 
claimed  to  own  horses  or  mules  to  take  the  animals  home  with  them  to  work  their  farms. 
After  the  war  General  Leo  went  back  to  his  desolated  farni  in  Stafford  County,  and  set  dog- 
gedly to  work  to  wring  a  subsistence  from  the  soil.  "I  had  been  accustomed  all  my  life,"  ho 
once  said,  sjieaking  of  this  to  friends,  "to  draw  corn  from  the  quartermaster,  and  found  it 
rather  hard  now  to  draw  it  from  an  obstinate  soil,  but  I  did  it."  In  1S71  his  life  took  on  a  new 
color  by  his  marriage,  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  Miss  Ellen  Barnard,  who  also  comes  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  tho  Old  Dominion.  They  have  five  children — Ellen,  Fitzhugh,  George,  Nannie, 
and  Virginia.  Tlieir  home  is  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  the  main  residence  street  of  that  quaintly 
terraced  old  town,  rising  high  above  the  south  bank  of  the  James  Eiver.  Conducted  iu  the  old 
Virginia  style,  the  Lee  mansion  is  widely  noted  for  its  hospitality.  Its  furniture  and  pictures 
are  largely  historical,  and  many  of  its  relics,  priceless  in  their  family,  of  personal  or  reminiscent 
value.  Of  a  nature  ever  outspoken,  generous  and  loyal  to  friend  and  foe,  through  good  or  evil 
report,  General  Leo  remained,  quite  naturally,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  beloved  of  Virgin- 
ians, and  in  ISSO  was  the  choice  of  the  people  of  that  State  for  tho  office  of  Governor,  which  he 
held  until  ISOO.  As  Executive  of  the  Old  Dominion,  General  Lee  upheld  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  office  in  a  manner  befitting  the  descendant  of  those  who  in  earlier  days  had  loyally  and 
ably  administered  the  same  trust.  Previous  to  being  elected  Governor  he  had  aroused  national 
attention  by  his  patriotic  utterances  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Bunker  Hill,  Mass.,  in  1ST5; 
and  again,  in  ISS-t,  had  become  more  or  less  of  a  national  figure  through  his  earnest  activity  iu 
tho  Presiilential  campaign  of  that  year.  At  the  first  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland.  Gen- 
eral Lee  headed  tho  division  of  Southern  military  organizations  which  took  part  in  tho  inaugu- 
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ral  pageant,  and  tliroughout  thu  wliule  length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  he  was  cbtc-ir-d  v  ■ 
mai-ketl  enthusiasm.  In  the  whole  laud  he  was  recognized  ou  this  day  as  a  man  of  naii 
importance.  The  day  after  the  inauguration  he  called  by  request  upon  President  C'levil,; 
and  from  that  interview  the  two  men  have  been  warm  friends.  General  Lee  a  second  t.  . 
made  a  pleasing  picture  in  the  national  eye,  when  as  Governor  of  his  State  he  rode  at  the  !.■ 
of  theA'irginia  troopers  in  the  Washington  Centennial  Parade  in  New  York  City  in  ISyj.  1|. :, 
again  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  disagreements  and  cnmii 
born  of  the  Civil  War  were  entirely  forgotten  in  the  pride  and  achievements  of  a  united  :i:  . 
prosperous  country.  In  1S93,  when  !Mr.  Cleveland  was  again  in  the  Presidential  chair,  1  ■ 
appointed  General  Leo  to  the  important  office  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  Lyn.  . 
burg  District.  From  this  office  ho  was  called  by  the  President  in  the  spring  of  1S96  to  assu:.  ■ 
the  duties  of  Consul-Geueral  at  Havana,  Cuba,  a  post  in  which  ho  became  at  once  a  figure  i ;' 
international  importance.  The  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  April  0th,  declaring  tl.:.; 
a  condition  of  war  existed  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Cuba,  that  the  United  States,  inaintain 
ing  a  strict  neutrality,  should  accord  belligerent  rights  to  each,  and  that  the  friendly  cffioi'S  of 
the  nation  should  be  offered  by  the  President  to  the  Spani.sh  Government  for  the  recognition  <.\ 
the  independence  of  Cuba,  determined  Mr.  Cleveland  to  acquire  definite  knowledge  of  the  siiu 
ation  first  hand,  through  a  special  commissioner.  Instead  of  this,  he  finally  decided  to  appoint 
General  Lee  Consul-Geueral,  combining  with  the  usual  duties  of  the  office  the  extra  requircnui.; 
that  he  should  inform  himself  as  a  military  man  of  tho  real  status  of  afi'airs  in  the  island,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  President.  The  appointment  was  the  result  not  of  political  infiutuce  (t 
suggestion,  but  of  tho  Executive's  thorough  confidence  in  tho  man;  and  while  it  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  tho  country,  it  was  widely  and  warmly  approved.  Succeeding  Consul-General  Eamuii 
O.  Williams,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  officials  through  his  vigorous  labors  in 
support  of  American  interests.  General  Lee  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Havana  calmly  and  fear- 
lessly. The  reputation  of  the  man  as  a  soldier,  the  knowledge  of  his  high  social  and  official 
status,  his  own  genial  temperament  and  companionable  qualities  made  him  welcome  at  his  new 
post.  But  no  welcome  or  honors  could  blind  him  for  a  moment  to  the  duties  which  were  now 
laid  upon  him.  A  soldier,  he  saw,  from  the  day  of  his  arrival,  the  awful  massacre,  quick  ami  | 
slow,  by  sword  and  by  hunger,  of  non-combatant  Cubans,  which  in  Cuba  has  dishonored  tho  j 
name  of  war  and  of  civilization.  Ho  spoke  the  truth  in  his  reports  to  the  State  Department,  1 
and  yet  was  forced  to  witness  month  after  month  the  apathy  of  Congress,  although  feeling  ccr-  ) 
tain  that  the  voice  of  tho  American  people  would  evenlually  assert  its  power  and  compel  an 
ending.  When  President  JIcKinley  came  into  office  ho  was  thoroughly  aware  of  Consul-Gen- 
eral liCe's  capacity,  and  unhesitatingly  retained  him  at  his  post  without  a  thought  of  politic.^, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  in  tho  whole  nation  sustaining,  even  demanding  it;  although  Lee 
promptly  offered  his  resignation,  through  a  desire  not  to  embarrass  the  new  administration,  and 
came  home  to  report  in  person  and  make  way  for  a  successor.  Although  tho  Captain-General- 
ship of  "  tho  butcher  "  Woyler  had  ended,  and  a  more  humane  official — I^Iarshal  Blanco — held 
sway  and  was  endeavoring  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  tho  situation  by  efforts  at  a  sort  of  mild 
autonomy,  these  evils  were  not  abated,  and  the  patience  of  the  American  people  was  about 
exhausted  when  an  uncontrollable  wave  of  horror  and  indignation  swept  over  the  country  con- 
sequent upon  tho  destruction,  February  15,  IS'JS,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  of  tho  United  States 
battle-ship  J/r(/«e.  Tho  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  that  the  ship ''was  destroyed  by  tho 
explosion  of  a  submarine  mine,"  although  fixing  the  responsibility  upon  no  person  or  persons, 
fanned  the  national  indignation  into  a  white  heat,  which  was  reflected  by  the  action  of  Congress 
in  voting  $50,000,000  "for  the  national  defence."  The  position  of  the  American  consuls  in 
Cuba  had  now  become  dangerous,  and  they  woro  recalled  ou  April  5th.     General  Lee  remained 
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unflinchingly  at  his  post  until  April  0th,  superintending'  the  departure  of  the  American  refu- 
gees, and  daily  risking  his  life  at  the  hands  of  Spanish  enthusiasts  or  fanatics.  If  his  hearing 
bad  been  so  firm  in  the  case  of  the  ill-fated  Dr.  Euiz  as  to  arouse  the  enmity  of  the  Spanish  oflB- 
cials,  it  was  now  aggressive  and  defiant,  and  may  be  said  to  have  awakened  hatred.  Diplomacy 
had  no  further  office — force  had  become  imperative.  For  months  Lee  had  been  of  this  opinion, 
and  he  burned  with  a  desire  to  take  the  field  in  what  he  knew  to  be  a  holj'  cause.  Kot  until 
every  other  American  had  left,  did  Lee  consent  to  take  his  departure.  Arriving  in  the  United 
States,  his  passage  from  the  coast  to  the  capital  was  a  continuous  ovation,  and  ho  was  indeed 
the  "man  of  the  hour."  Following  the  declaration  of  war,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent Major-General  of  Volunteers  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  returned  to  Cuba,  and,  on  December  15,  1S9S,  was  assigned  to  the  im- 
mediate command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  province  of  Havana.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prediction 
in  his  last  remark  to  the  Si^aniards  upon  leaving  Cuba,  April  0th,  preceding:  "  When  I  come 
back  to  Havana  it  will  bo  at  the  head  of  an  American  arraj'."  General  Lee  has  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  esteem,  not  only  of  the  United  States  Government,  but  also  of  the  Cuban  people; 
and  in  the  labors  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government  for  the  island,  his 
experience,  judgment,  good  will,  and  personal  aid  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  value  to  all  con- 
cerned. Whatever  turn  events  may  take,  the  man  may  be  relied  on  implicitly;  and  whether  as 
soldier,  military  governor,  or  representative  of  the  power,  dignity,  and  wishes  of  the  American 
people  or  Government,  or  in  the  role  of  humanitarian,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  any  quar- 
ter that  ho  will  acquit  himself  of  his  task  with  the  highest  credit  to  American  manhood  and  tlie 
American  nation.  So  strongly  entrenched  is  he  iu  the  public  mind  that  already  there  are  whis- 
perings of  his  availability  as  a  candidate  for  high  office;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  were  his 
party  to  select  him  as  one  of  their  standard-bearers  in  the  approaching  Presidential  campaign. 
The  man  himself  seems  to  have  no  desire  for  i)olitical  place;  and  in  connection  with  the  Cuban 
campaign  has  avowed  a  preference  for  a  purely  military  command.  His  large  experience,  tried 
bravery,  good  sense,  tact,  courtesy,  and  practical  fitness  for  almost  any  task  of  government  or 
command  are  qualities  which  would  constitute  him  a  powerful  and  popular  candidate  for  any 
office.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  his  public  services  have  been  thoso  heartily  yet  quietly  per- 
formed in  the  interests  of  a  final  obliteration  of  the  remaining  traces  of  the  ill-feeling  begotten 
of  the  Civil  War  and  of  a  thorough  and  lasting  reunion  of  the  North  and  South— a  reunion 
practically  accomplished  by  the  rally  of  the  people  of  both  sections  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  Spanish-American  war  of  1S9S.  General  Lee  wears  his  sixty-odd  years  lightly.  He  is 
of  medium  stature  and  of  somewhat  portly  build,  but  alert  and  military  looking,  particularly  iu 
the  saddle.  He  has  a  fine  head  aud  face,  frank  steel-blue  eyes,  and  a  ruddy  complexion,  set  off 
by  his  now  almost  white  hair,  moustache,  aud  imperial.  As  a  writer,  his  state  papers  give 
evidence  of  ample  scholarship,  and  breathe  at  all  times  a  patriotic  and  lofty  spirit.  His  chief 
title  to  literary  fame  is  in  his  "Life  of  General  Lee,"  the  best  of  all  biographies  of  the  great 
Confederate  commander,  which  its  author  has  eloquently  dedicated  "To  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  and  fell  under  the  wave  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  sword  and  are  sleeping  in  un- 
broken ranks,  with  the  dew  07i  their  brows  aud  the  rust  on  their  mail  " — heroes,  it  may  be  added, 
whoso  unquestioned  valor  a  reunited  American  people,  stimulated  by  the  patriotism  in  the  recent 
war  of  their  surviving  comrades  and  at  the  instance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  will 
henceforth  recognize  and  honor  while  paying  their  annual  tribute  to  the  gallant  defenders  of 
the  Union. 
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WESLEY  MERPvITT. 

Maj.-Gen.  Wesley  Mekkitt,  second  iu  commaucl  of  the  army  of  the  Uiiited  States,  \v;ih 
born  at  No.  6T  North  Mooro  Street,  New  York  Cit}-,  December  1,  1S3C.  His  father,  Jolin  WiUi-, 
Merritt,  was  a  New  York  lawyer,  then  having  an  ofSce  at  No.  134  Nassau  Street.  Nearly  two 
years  later  the  law  oltico  was  removed  to  No.  2  Spruce  Street,  and  the  family  went  to  livf  in 
Brooklyn.  When  Wesley  was  four  years  old  his  father,  having  a  large  and  increasing  faniilv, 
abandoned  law  for  agriculture  and  bought  a  farm  at  "Looking  Glass  Prairie,"  near  Belleville. 
111.,  not  far  from  St.  Louis.  Young  Merritt  attended  the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothfr.<,  .'i 
Catholic  institution,  at  Belleville.  The  Merritts  were  not  of  that  faith,  but  they  sent  the  boy 
thither  because  it  was  a  good  school.  Later  he  worked  on  the  farm  for  three  years,  helping  his 
brothers  raise  corn  and  pork,  for  which  that  section  has  always  been  famous.  Young  Meiritt 
often  drove  the  farm  team  seventeen  miles  to  town,  getting  only  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  for  hi.'-- 
corn.  Everything  that  a  farmer  produced  iu  those  days  was  cheap,  and  there  being  little  money 
iu  circulation,  pasteboard  checks  circulated  between  merchants  and  farmers  in  some  localities, 
and  their  merchandise  seemed  high  because  it  took  so  much  corn  and  pork  to  pay  for  it.  Being 
a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  the  boy's  father  aspired  to  do  something  besides 
raising  corn.  Ho  started  a  local  evening  newspaper  at  Belleville,  called  The  Advocate,  and  later 
a  weekly  of  the  same  name  at  Lebanon.  Both  were  Douglas  Democratic  organs,  and,  like  most 
of  the  Democratic  journals  of  that  day,  were  for  territorial  extension,  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  and  formidable  "Oregon  question,"  by  taking  possession  of  the 
country  clear  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Young  ]\Ierritt  helped  his  father  and  brothers  publi.sh  this 
kind  of  a  Democratic  newspaper.  He  mastered  the  business  of  running  a  country  newspaper, 
taking  his  turn  in  looking  after  petty  details,  besides  learning  to  set  type  and  becoming  an  ex- 
pert printer  while  but  a  boy.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen  he  weut  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Haynio  in  Salem.  He  was  malcing  rapid  progress  when  Governor  Bissell,  then  a  mem!  cr  of 
Congress,  secured  him  a  cadetship  for  West  Point.  Eeferring  to  this  period  of  his  career,  Gen- 
eral Jlerritt  says : 

"Up  to  that  time  I  had  no  idea  of  ever  becoming  a  soldier.  My  ambition  was  to  be  a  good 
lawyer  and  politician,  and  enter  public  life.  I  believed  that  my  forte  lay  in  the  direction  of  dis- 
cussion and  public  speaking.  However,  when  m_v  father  pointed  out  the  great  advantages  of  a 
West  Point  education,' a  careful  consideration  of  the  suliject  in  the  light  of  his  experience  and 
arguments  convinced  mo  of  his  wisdom.  I  accepted  his  views  and  entered  West  Point.  At 
that  particular  time  the  course  of  study  at  the  ^Military  Academy  was  five  years.  I  got  along 
very  well.  I  did  not  stand  high  in  my  class,  except  iu  English ;  was  rather  slow  in  mathemat- 
ics.    I  think  I  was  in  the  only  full  rive-year  class  ever  graduated  from  that  institution." 

He  began  his  cadet  life  at  West  Point  on  July  1,  IS.").".,  and  was  graduated  five  years  later 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  United  States  Army,  and  was  appointed  to  frontier  duty 
at  Fort  Crittenden,  Utah,  on  January  2S,  ISOl.  Ho  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  dragoons  on 
May  13,  ISCl,  and  from  June  to  August  of  that  year  was  Assistant  Adjutant  of  Utah  forces. 
From  July  1,  ISOl,  to  January  1,  1S02,  he  was  Adjutant  of  Second  Cavalr.y.  He  served  from 
February  to  September,  1S02,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  Cooke,  commanding  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  head(iuarters  of  defences  of  Wa.shington.  He  reached  a 
captaincy  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  April  5,  18(3-2.  His  fighting  record  in  the  Civil  War  began  in 
April,  1S03,  when  he  was  operating  with  General  Stoneman  in  his  famous  raid  toward  liich- 
moud.     Iu  command  of  cavalry  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  surprised  the  enemy.     He  had 
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many  oarrow  escapes  from  death — a  iiotablo  one  at  the  battle  of  Beverly  Ford  in  1S03,  wlieu  be 
was  attacked  by  a  Confederate  officer  and  a  desperate  baud-to-baiid  contest  followed.  He  was 
sabred  over  the  head,  and  would  have  been  killed  but  for  the  soft  felt  hat  which  he  wore,  con- 
taining a  big  army  pocket  handkerchief.  In  this  engagement  ho  was  surrounded  and  his  troops 
nearly  captured.  He  fought  with  a  courage  and  desperation  that  won  a  great  victory.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  were  filled  with  his  exploits  in  that  particular  engagement,  and  on  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  General  Buford  he  was  made  Brigadier-General.  Later,  General 
Merritt  succeeded  General  Buford  in  command  of  cavalry,  operating  in  Central  Virginia.  He 
was  in  the  Richmond  campaign  in  ISGi,  fighting  with  Sheridan  at  the  head  with  his  columns  in 
his  historic  raids  through  the  valleys,  always  closing  in  on  the  armies  of  the  dying  Confederacy. 
His  division  (the  First),  composed  of  seventeen  regiments  of  cavalry,  embracing  General  Cus- 
ter's command,  won  him  honor  for  the  masterly  celerity  in  which  he  drove  Early  and  his  troops 
through  Winchester.  Merritt's  next  brilliant  achievement  was  at  Cedarville,  on  the  Shenan- 
doah. This  was  followed  by  his  glorious  victory  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  where,  without 
infantry  support,  he  made  incessant  cavalry  charges — tremendous,  overwhelming.  Tho  enemy 
could  not  survive  his  assaults  of  tornado  impetuosity.  With  Sheridan,  Merritt  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  forcing  the  surrender  of  Lee.  On  that  niemorablo  occasion,  so  graphically 
described  by  Grant  and  Sheridan,  General  Merritt  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  His  record  during  the  Civil  War,  from  the  time  of  his 
promotion  to  Brigadier-General  in  1S63,  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  In  July  he  was  pro- 
moted brevet  major  in  the  regular  array  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  Gettysburg.  On 
July  3d  he  pursued  the  enemy  to  Warren  ton,  Va.  After  this  wo  find  him  as  follows :  July  Cth 
to  July  18th,  skirmishing  at  Williamsport,  Boonsborough,  Funkstown,  Falling  Water,  and 
Manassas  Ga]i;  November  21st,  commanding  cavalry  brigade,  then  a  division,  until  April  10, 
ISGl,  with  Army  of  Potomac,  in  the  operations  in  Central  Virginia,  and  skirmishing  on  the 
Rappahannock,  August  1,  1SG3;  N'ovember  Sth,  action  at  Culpeppei'  Court  House;  February  8, 
1S61,  skirmish  at  Baruett's  Ford;  April  to  August,  lSG-1,  iu  command  of  reserve  cavalry  bri- 
gade in  the  Richmond  campaign;  May  G,  7,  and  8,  18G4,  battles  of  the  Furnaces  and  Todd's 
Tavern;  May  9th  to  20th,  in  Sheridan's  raid  to  Haxall's  Landing;  May  11th  and  12lh,  battles 
of  Yellow  Tavern  and  Meadow  Bridge;  JMay  11th,  promoted  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  at  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern,  Va. ;  May  2Sth,  promoted  brevet  colonel 
for  gallant  services  at  Hawes'  Shop,  Va. ;  May  31st  to  June  1st,  battle  of  Cold  Harbor;  Juno 
Tth  to  2sth,  iu  Sheridan's  raid  toward  Charlotteville;  Juno  11th  and  12th,  in  battle  of  Trovil- 
lian  Station;  July  2Sth,  in  action  of  Darbytown;  August,  lSG-1,  to  March,  ISGo,  in  command  of 
cavalry'  division  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign;  August  10th  to  September  5th,  in  engagements 
at  Stone  Chapel,  Xewton,  Cedarville,  Kearnysville,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Smithfield;  September 
5th,  engagements  at  Berryville  and  Opequan  Creek;  September  10th,  battle  of  Opeijuan;  Sep- 
tember 22d  to  October  0th,  in  engagements  at  Milford,  Luray,  Brown's  Gap,  Mount  Crawford, 
and  Tom's  Run;  October  10th,  in  battle  of  Cedar  Creek;  October  10th,  promoted  brevet  major- 
general  of  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of  Winchester  and 
Fisher's  Hill;  >Lirch  15,  18G5,  battle  of  Ashland;  March-April,  in  command  of  cavalry  division 
in  Richmond  campaign;  March  31st,  battle  of  Dinwiddio  Court  House;  April  1st,  battle  of  Five 
Forks;  April  2d  and  4th,  skirmishes  at  Scott's  Cross  Roads  and  Drummond's  ^lills;  April  Gth, 
battle  of  Sailor's  Creek;  April  Sth,  action  of  Appomattox  Station;  April  0th,  capitulation  of 
General  Lee.  Promoted  brevet  brigadier-general  of  tho  regular  army  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  Va. ;  also  brevet  major-general  of  the  regular  army, 
March  13,  ISflo,  for  services  during  tho  campaign  ciiding  with  the  surrender  of  tho  insurgent 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.     April-May,  movement  to  Dan   River,  N.  C. ;  June  0th  to  July 
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17th,  chief  uf  cavah-y  of  Military  Division  of  the  Southwest;  July  2Sth  to  November  Sth,  coiu- 
inandiiig  cavahy  of  Department  of  Texas;  November  Sth  to  December  31st,  chief  of  cavalry  of 
Military  Division  of  the  Gulf.  General  Merritt's  military  record  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War. 
and  up  to  his  appointment  to  the  Philippines,  may  be  chronologically  stated  as  follows:  In  July, 
1866,  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service,  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  Ninth  Cavalry;  October, 

1866,  to  February,  ISGT,  on  inspection  duty  at  headquarters  of  Department  of  Gulf;  February, 

1867,  in  command  of  regiment  at  New  Orleans;  April,  1867,  to  September  3,  1869,  on  frontier 
duty  at  San  Antonio  and  Fort  Davis,  Tex.;  to  December,  1870,  member  of  General  Tactics 
Board  at  St.  Louis;  April,  1872,  to  May  13,  lS7-i,  commanding  regiment  at  Fort  Stockton,  at 
Fort  Clark,  and  Fort  Concho,  Tex.;  to  June  23,  1870,  inspector  of  cavalry  at  headquarters  of 
Division  of  the  lilissouri;  July,  1876,  on  frontier  duty  in  command  of  regiment,  scouting  in 
Wyoming;  also  participating  in  the  action  of  Indian  Creek;  July  1,  1S7G,  colonel  of  Fifth  Cav- 
alry; August  4th  to  November  1 1th,  in  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  expeditions  and  battles; 
November  11,  1876,  to  May  20,  1878,  commanding  at  Fort  D.  A.  Eussell,  W'yo. ;  to  October, 
1878,  scouting  for  Indians;  to  February  16,  1870,  on  Eeno  court  of  inquiry,  at  Chicago;  the 
Custer  massacre;  to  November  29,  1879,  in  command  of  the  Ute  expedition  for  relief  of  Major 
Thornburgh's  command  at  A\'hite  Kiver  Indian  Agency;  to  April  29,  1880,  in  command  of  regi- 
ment at  Fort  D.  A.  Eussell,  Wyo. ;  May  16  to  July  1,  and  September  25  to  October  31,  ISSO, 
in  the  Warren  court  of  inquiry,  ending  November  1,  1881;  to  August  5,  1882,  commanding 
regiment  at  Fort  Laramie;  September  1,  1882,  to  June  30,  1887,  Superintendent  of  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point;  April  15-10,  1887,  promoted  bjigadif?i'-general  of  United  Stales  Army  ; 
July  5th,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  afterward 
at  St.  Louis,  j\Io. ;  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Dakota,  headquarters  at  St.  Paul;  1895, 
in  command  of  Department  of  the  Missouri  until  1807,  major-general  regular  army;  May,  1897, 
assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  succeeding  General  Thomas  II.  Euger,  with 
headquarters  at  Governor's  Island;  May,  1898,  appointed  Military  Commander  and  Governor 
of  the  fourteen  hundred  Philippine  Islands.  Perhaps  the  greatest  ride  of  General  Merritfs  life 
was  his  famous  dash,  in  November,  1879,  through  the  Eocky  i\lountains,  when  he  rode  night 
and  day  to  the  rescue  of  JLijor  Thornburgh's  command,  hemmed  in  by  the  Ute  Indians  at  the 
time  of  the  White  Eiver  massacre.  The  soldiers  were  surrounded  and  being  slowly  shot  and 
starved  to  death.  A  single  man  managed  to  crawl  out  one  night  and  escape,  and  after  incredi- 
ble suffering  reached  Eawlings  Station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad,  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  north.  A  "hurry  "  telegram  was  sent  to  General  Merritt,  then  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
Cavalry,  at  Fort  D.  A.  Eussell,  near  Cheyenne.  After  reaching  Eawlings,  or  the  nearest  rail- 
road point  to  the  White  Eiver  Indian  Agency,  General  Merritt  had  to  ride  four  days  and  nights 
continuously  with  a  light  supply  of  food  and  ammunition.  Thornburgh  was  dead  and  his  men 
were  on  the  point  of  starvation,  wounded,  and  barely  able  to  cling  to  their  guns  behind  their 
intrenchments.  Merritt  arrived  at  the  break  of  day,  advanced  with  yells,  and  scattered  the 
Indians,  who  were  waiting  like  coyotes  for  the  soldiers  to  die  or  surrender.  General  Jlerritt's 
wild  ride  through  the  Eocky  Jlountains  will  long  challenge  the  record.  It  is  considered  remark- 
able that  he  did  not  kill  a  horse  or  a  man  during  his  mountain  march.  With  Custer,  Mcpher- 
son, and  Sheridan,  Jlcrritt  was  called  one  of  the  boy  generals  of  the  war.  Graduating  from 
West  Point  but  a  few  months  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  joined  the  Second  Dragoons 
and  continuously  distinguished  himself  in  the  cavalry  service  all  through  the  war.  He  was 
Sheridan's  right-hand  man  in  the  great  campaigns  of  the  Shenandoah  leading  up  to  the  battle 
of  Five  Forks  and  the  surrounding  and  crushing  of  Lee.  Merritt's  six  brevets  from  Major  to 
Major-General  for  iiis  heroic  and  irresistible  fighting  qt  Gettysburg,  Yellow  Tavern,  Hawes' 
Shop,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  Five  Forks,  and   the  Appomattox  campaign  are  among  his 
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undying  achievements  in  the  great  war.  General  llerritt  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  June  29, 
IS'JS,  and  arrived  at  Cavite,  Manila  Harbor,  on  the  following  July  2'Jth,  when  he  at  once  as- 
sumed command  of  the  land  forces.  The  proclamation  of  the  President,  on  August  12,  1S9S, 
declaring  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  messages  to  that  effect  desjiatched  to  General  Jlerritt 
and  Admiral  Dewey,  did  not  reach  them  until  August  16th.  In  tho  mean  time,  on  August 
13th,  tho  final  attack  on  Manila,  by  Dewey  and  Merritt,  was  made.  A  division  of  the  squadron 
shelled  the  forts  at  Malate,  on  tho  south  side  of  the  city,  while  the  trenches  were  stormed  by  tho 
land  forces  under  General  Merritt.  About  11,000  Spanish  prisoners  were  taken.  The  squadron 
had  no  casualties,  and  no  vessels  were  injured ;  the  land  forces  had  8  killed  and  40  wounded. 
Tho  Spaniards  were  driven  back  by  Merritt's  men,  and  retreated  into  the  walled  citj',  where, 
resistance  being  useless,  General  Juadenes  agreed  to  surrender.  General  Merritt  went  to  the 
palace,  where  terms  were  settled,  the  Spaniards  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  United  States 
thus  acquired  by  conquest  that  "  Island  Empire  in  tho  Pacific  "  whoso  destiny  is  yet  to  be  solved. 
General  Merritt  left  Manila  on  August  80,  1898,  to  confer  with  tho  Peace  Commission  at  Paris, 
whose  sessions  ho  attended  until  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  definitely  settled.  Since 
that  time  ho  has  been  on  '"  waiting  orders,"  his  most  recent  duty  being  his  assignment  (January, 
1899)  as  head  of  the  court-martial  which  tried  Gen.  Charles  P.  Eagan.  General  ^Merritt  was 
married  in  Europe,  in  1871,  to  Miss  Caroline  Warren,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  lady  died  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1883,  and  ^\  as  buried  at  West  Point,  wliero  the  General  was  Superintendent 
for  five  years.  lie  married  his  second  wife.  Miss  Laura  Williams,  of  Chicago,  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  in  London,  England,  October  24,  1S9S. 


G-.  W.  V.   SMITH. 

George  Walter  Vincent  Smith,  one  of  America's  most  indefatigable,  public-spirited,  and 
widely  known  patrons  of  art  and  promoters  of  art  education,  creator  and  owner  of  the  famous  Art 
Collection  bearing  his  name  now  e.xhibited  in  tho  Springfield  (ilassachusetts)  Art  Museum — built 
to  receive  it,  and  of  which,  through  the  i)hilanthropy  of  iMr.  Smith,  it  is  ultimately  to  become  the 
property — comes  of  an  old  and  highly  respected  New  England  family,  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1832,  and  resided  there  until  1887,  when  ho  removed  to  Springfield,  his  present  abode. 
His  father,  tho  lato  George  Wilson  Smith  of  New  York  City,  a  man  of  fine  literary  tastes  and 
an  editor  and  publisher  of  note,  died  iu  1834,  at  tho  ago  of  twenty-seven,  being  thus  prevented 
from  achieving  tho  broader  reputation  so  abundantly  promised  by  the  labors  of  his  earlier  years. 
Mr.  Smith's  mother,  who  survived  her  husband  many  years,  dying  in  1852,  was.  before  mar- 
riage, Sarah  Henrietta  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Hawley  Wheeler,  of  Trumbull,  Conn.,  tho  latter 
a  classmate  and  friend  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  a  man  of  high  character  and  ripe  scholarship  and 
a  lawyer  of  ability.  Mr.  Smith  inherits  a  double  strain  of  Huguenot  blood,  to  which  undoubtedly 
he  is  indebted  for  his  natural  vivacity  and  quickness  of  movement  and  thought,  and  also  for  a 
rare  taste  in  art  that  early  influenced  aud  finally  determined  his  lifo-work.  Of  the  eighth  gen- 
eration of  Iiis  family  in  America,  Mr.  Smith  derives  one  of  the  strains  referred  to  from  the 
marriage,  six  generations  back,  of  his  ancestor,  Robert  Smith  of  Norwalk,  Conn,  (probably  a 
grandson  of  Giles  Smith,  recorded  as  of  Hartford,  iu  1039,  and  as  of  Guilford,  in  10.51),  to  Julia 
Rassegue,  a  young  Huguenot  maiden  of  excellent  family,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  France 
by  her  parents  to  the  American  colonies  in  charge  of  a  relative  or  friend,  to  whom  also  was  en- 
trusted a  bag  of  gold  for  her  maintenance,  but  who,  after  arrival  here,  was  bound  out  to  service 
at  Norwalk  by  her  faithless  guardian,  who  njipropriated  this  ample  provision  to  his  own  use. 
For  tho  second  strain  ho  is  indebted  to  his  maternal  great-grandfatlier,  M.  Malletto,  who  secured 
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from  the  Indians  a  largo  tract  of  land  in  Tashua,  later  a  part  of  the  town  of  Trumbull,  Conn. 
This  laud  is  held  in  the  name  to  this  day.     The  traditional  testimony  is  that  he  was  a  njo-r 
urbane  French  gentleman,  greatly  revered  by  both  white  and  Indian  neighbors,  who  were  ev,  r 
ready  to  render  him  service  and  with  whom  he  always  lived  in  peace.     Mr.  Smith's  grand- 
father, Abijah  Smith,   son  of   Abraham  and  Sarah  (French)   Smith,   of   Derby,    Conn.,   and  j 
born,  1764,  married  Eunice  Chatfield,  a  descendant  of  George  and  Sarah  (Bishop)  Chatfield.  ! 
who  were  settled  at  Guilford,   Conn.,  in  1630;   and  great-granddaugliter  of  John  Chatfield  < 
(born  1G61),  who  was  admitted  as  an  "inhabitant  "  of  Derby,  Conn.,  in  lOST.     Abijah  Smith  j 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade,  and  was  associated  in  it  with  his  brotln  r  I 
John  from   ISIO  to  lS2o.     Sheldon  Smith,  an  uncle  of   the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  tho  j 
founder  of   Birmingham,   Conn.     He  erected  the  dam  there  on  the  Naugatuck  Eiver,   and  1 
developed  waterfall  and  power.     He  also  laid  out  the  town,  built  many  structui'es  therein,  and  i 
drew  many  settlers  thither  to  whom  ho  sold  of  his  laud.     For  a  time  he  was  associated  with  tho  j 
late  Anson  G.  Phelps,  the  founder,  subsequently,  of  Ansonia,  Conn.     For  many  years  Jlr.  Sbel-                ] 
don  Smith  owned  and  occupied  a  fine  old  colonial  mansion  on  the  East  River  at  the  foot  of  i 
Thirtieth  Street,  Kew  York  City,  then  known  as  Kipp's  Bay;  this  property  was  finally  sold  to  j 
Mr.  Anson  G.  Phelps,  who  also  resided  there  many  years.     After  pursuing  a  very  thorough  1 
educational  course  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  young  man,  entered  upon  a  business  career,  becoming  con- 
nected with  a  large  Xew  Tork  importing  house,  in  which,  by  well-earned  promotions,  he  rose  to 
the  responsible  position  of  confidential  assistant  and  manager.     He  relinquished  this  position 
to  engage  in  a  manufacturing  business  on  his  own  account,  in  which  he  prospered,  but  from 
which  he  retired  in  1S6T  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  fully  to  the  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment of  his  Ksthetic  tastes.     These  tastes  manifested  themselves  unmistakably  in  his  boyhood 
and  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  him  to  practise  many  acts  of  self-denial  that  they 
might  have  practical  gratification.     He  was  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age  before  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  substantial  nucleus  for  a  collection ;  and  his  juvenile  appetite,  whetted  by  the 
sight  and  care  of  such  objects  as  his  guardedly  e.xpended  pocket-money  had  enabled  him  to 
bring  together,  ripened  as  he  grew  older  into  the  well-defined  purpose  of  building  up  aud  main- 
taining for  educational  ends  as  large  a  representative  selection,  as  his  means  would  allow,  of  the 
rarest  and  best  productions  of  master  artists,  both  native  and  foreign,  embracing  not  only  paint- 
ings and  statuary  of  European  and  American  origin,  but  also  tho  marvellously  beautiful  Oriental 
works  in  bronze,  iron,  and  lacquer,  and  in  ceramics  and  wood,  which  are  at  once  the  admiration 
and  tho  despair  of  the  Occidental  world.     With  excellent  judgment  he  made  his  earlier  selec- 
tions, always  securing  something  of  high  worth  artistically,  whatever  its  intrinsic  value.      What 
began  in  obedience  to  instinctive  tastes  ripened  by  degrees  into  a  passion,  and  came  to  be  loved  so 
heartily  that  moderate  self-denial  in  its  furtherance  was  regarded  as  a  pleasure  rather  than  as  a 
deprivation.     As  his  collection  grew  Jlr.  Smith  perceived  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  art  than  he  possessed,  and  after  divesting  himself  of  the  cares  of  business  he   went 
abroad  to  acquire  in  the  a}sthetic  atmosphere  of  the  European  capitals  and  in  the  society  of 
artists,   connoisseurs,   and  collectors  that  familiarity  with  its  spirit   and   technique  and  tliat 
development  of  the  appreciative  and  critical  faculties  which  is  the  logical  outcome  of  such  asso- 
ciations and  experiences.      With  ample  means  at  his  command,  he  travelled  extensively,  study- 
ing in  tho  mean  time  tho  most  famous  art  collections,  both  public  and  private,  gleaning,  first 
hand,  the  definite  knowledge  he  sought,  and  constantly  adding  to  his  collection.     Returning  to 
America  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  lie  married  Miss  Belle  Townsley,  daughter  of  George 
R.  Townsley,  of  Springfield,  !Mass.     Soon  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  live  in  tliat  city,  which 
since  has  remained  his  home.     In  ISTl,  having  brought  a  part  of  his  collection  to  Springfield, 
he  publicly  exhibited  it  upon  request  in  the  interest  of  'the  art  development  of  tho  city.     This 
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exhibition  drew  the  attention  of  leading  artists  to  the  possibilities  of  art  culture  latent  there, 
and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  William  Hart  and  other  artists  of  ^'ew  York  requested  Jlr.  Smith 
to  open  in  Springfield  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  American  artists  as  an  annual  event.  Not 
believing  it  at  that  moment  feasible,  Jlr.  Smith  declined,  but,  in  1878,  he  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  selecting  fifty-six  choice  examples  from  the  leading  ateliers  of  New  York  City, 
exhibited  them  free  of  charge,  and  not  only  effected  the  sale  of  thirty -six,  but  so  stimulated 
public  interest  that  an  annual  show  instituted  the  next  year  at  the  galleries  of  a  local  art  dealer 
has  been  continued  with  success  to  this  day.  Noting  this  art  awakening  with  keen  appreciation, 
Mr.  Smith  found  himself  forming  plans  for  its  more  effective  development;  but  these  were  not 
hastily  executed,  since  he  wished  still  further  to  enlarge,  enhance,  and  broaden  his  private 
collection  that  it  might  become  a  true  educational  factor.  From  1SS2  to  1887  ho  lived  abroad, 
studying  art  assiduously  under  the  most  benign  auspices,  and  steadily  increasing  his  collection, 
adding  new  departments  and  making  it  of  rare  value.  The  opportunity  to  utilize  the  collection 
educationally  came  in  1SS9  when  the  directors  of  the  City  Library  Association  of  Springfield 
were  discussing  the  subject  of  increased  facilities  for  the  work  of  the  Library  and  relief  from  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  Library  building.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Smith  generously  offered 
by  letter  to  bequeath  to  the  iVssociation  his  valuable  collection,  and  to  endow  it  on  condition  that 
it  should  be  provided  with  suitable  rooms  for  its  display  and  preservation  intact  and  apart  from 
the  gifts  of  others.  This  regal  offer  was  supplemented  by  that  of  ]\Irs.  Smith  to  bequeath  her 
rare  and  valuable  collection  of  laces  and  embroideries.  Gratefully  appreciating  the  generosity 
and  jiiiblic  spirit  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife,  the  Directors  assented  to  the  conditions  and -at  once 
undertook  the  task  of  procuring  means  for  the  erection  of  a  now  building.  From  the  bequest 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  made  to  the  Library  by  the  late  Horace  Smith,  of  Springfield- — of  happy 
memory  as  a  devoted  friend  of  education — the  necessary  funds  for  the  land  were  drawn,  a  site 
(115  X  -100  feet)  costing  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  being  secured  adjoining  the  Library  build- 
ing. Toward  the  erection  and  fitting  of  the  building  sixty-nine  individuals  and  firms  of  Spring- 
field subscribed  about  ninety  thousand  dollars,  the  largest  contributors  being  the  late  Miss  Harriet 
B.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  John  Olmstead,  Col.  James  A.  Kumrill,  Mr.  James  Kirkham,  Mrs.  Amelia 
Chapin  Haile,  Mr.  P.  P.  Kellogg.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Covill  and  daughters,  and  Mrs.  Horatio  N.  Case. 
Mr.  Olmstead  generously  assumed  the  task  of  raising  the  funds.  Upon  the  architectural  plans 
of  Messrs.  Renwick,  Aspinwall  &  Renwick  and  Walter  T.  Owen  of  New  York,  and  under 
supervision  of  Mr.  Smith,  with  Mr.  Francis  W.  Grant  as  clerk  of  the  work,  the  structure  was 
reared,  being  completed  in  1805.  It  is  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  and  in  point  of  elegance, 
durability,  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  ranks  with  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  couutrj', 
no  small  share  of  its  charming  effect  being  duo  to  the  exquisite  modelling  in  terra-cotta  of  Mr. 
Domingo  Mora.  It  is  but  just  to  mention  that  in  all  matters  concerning  the  erection  of  the 
building  and  its  furnishing,  j\lr.  Smith's  judgment  was  given  precedence,  his  many  years'  study 
and  observation  of  such  museums  abroad,  always  with  a  possible  and  even  probable  intention  of 
erecting  such  a  home  for  his  varied  collection,  lending  to  his  suggestions  and  advice  the  weight 
of  authority.  The  Springfield  Art  Museum  has  already  been  described  in  detail  in  a  number  of 
publications;  notably  in  the  beautiful  "  Souvenir "  issued  by  the  City  Library  Association  in 
1 895,  and  in  a  superb  Supplement  to  the  Springfield  Homestead  of  April  25th  in  the  same  year, 
to  both  of  which  this  sketch  is  indebted  for  many  particulars  here  given.  Mr.  Smith's  Collection 
fills  nine  galleries  of  this  Museum.  Fittingly  to  describe  it  would  require  a  volume,  and  there- 
fore but  the  merest  reference  to  its  valuable  and  varied  treasures  can  bo  made  in  this  sketch  of 
its  founder's  life.  These  include  arms  and  armor  of  various  countries  and  ages,  decorated  por- 
celains and  potteries,  paintings,  bronzes,  beautiful  specimens  of  work  in  metals,  illuminated 
books,  rare  rugs,  tapestries,  ivory  carvings,  lacquer  work,  and  many  interesting  curios  repre- 
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senting  art  development  among  savage  and  semi-barbarous  peoples.  In  the  gallery  devoted  to 
arms  and  armor  may  be  seen  guns  of  Europe  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Chinese  guns  of  the 
last  century,  and  Arab  and  Moorish  guns  of  the  same  period.  A  number  of  these  are  exquisitely 
decorated  with  gold,  silver,  mother-of-pearl,  or  coral.  There  are  a  case  of  Japanese  arms  and 
six  of  Hindu  and  Persian  cimoters,  daggers,  and  suits  of  mail;  a  powerful  steel  bow;  rare 
Japanese  swords;  Toledo  blades  from  Spain;  rapiers  from  Venice;  broadswords,  battle-axes, 
daggers,  and  other  implements  of  war.  Complete  suits  of  ancient  armor  are  also  to  be  found. 
In  the  gallery  devoted  to  ancient  artistic  books  are  rare  old  illuminated  missals,  a  fine  copy  of 
the  Koran,  a  Jewish  parchment  roll,  an  illustrated  German  Bible,  an  illuminated  book  of 
Japanese  poetry — a  present  from  a  high  source — and  many  other  treasures.  Hero  also  are  a  case 
of  rare  curios,  among  which  are  daggers,  jewel-boxes,  snuff-boxes,  and  innumerable  other 
objects  of  exquisite  design  and  workmanship ;  and  two  cases  including  about  eighty  pieces  of  Cloi- 
sonne enamel — a  larger  number  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  American  collection — principally 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  though  there  is  one  piece  from  Cashmere  and  another,  a  vase  with 
elaborate  gold  and  openwork,  tho  production  of  the  famous  French  artist,  F.  Barbidienne,  of 
Paris,  which  was  displayed  at  tlie  Paris  Exposition  of  1S07.  In  an  adjoining  alcove  are  the 
specimens  of  old  furniture — Florentine  chairs  of  the  time  of  the  Jiledici,  cabinets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  armchairs  of  the  sixteenth,  and  a  finely  carved  Italian  trousseau  chest  of  the 
fifteenth.  Nearby  are  hung  two  early  portraits  of  ]Mr.  Smith;  also  portraits  of  his  father, 
mother,  and  grandmother;  of  his  wife  and  of  her  father;  and  of  Jliss  Harriet  B.  Hitchcock  and 
her  father;  of  Mrs.  Smith's  sister,  Jliss  Eleanor  Towusley ;  and  of  Thomas  Waterman  Wood, 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  of  New  Fork,  painted  by  himself.  In  the  next 
gallery,  which  contains  Mr.  Smith's  collection  of  paintings,  are  several  gems  in  Japanese 
bronze,  one  of  them  being  a  bronze  eagle,  finely  displayed,  by  Chokichi,  the  greatest  bronze 
artist  of  Japan;  and  another,  a  panel,  upon  which,  wrought  in  bronze,  silver,  and  gold,  is  an 
eagle  perched  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  gazing  at  a  globe  in  the  sky,  symbolizing 
Japan,  an  island  power,  contem])lating  the  Western  hemisphere,  entitled  "  Japan  Gazing  upon 
the  World."  A  famous  collector  has  said  that  this  latter  piece  M-as  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
whole  collection.  Another  gem  is  an  incense-burner,  also  bj-  Chokichi,  which  captured  the 
highest  award  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1SS9.  Among  the  pictures  in  this  room  is  a  portrait 
group  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  by  Thomas  Waterman  Wood,  P.N.  A.,  and  many  works  of  repre- 
sentative American  and  foreign  artists.  In  the  large  gallery  beyond  are  cases  of  rare  bionzes, 
and  a  case  of  Gra}co-I\oman  pottery  consisting  of  vases,  urns,  pitchers,  and  lamps,  all  over  two_ 
thousand  years  old.  There  are  also  cases  of  the  exquisitely  perfect  gold  lacquer  work  of  the 
East,  Japanese  and  Chinese  porcelains,  fine  specimens  of  the  blue  and  white  ware,  Chinc^:e  wall 
vases,  pilgrim  bottles,  etc.  In  this  gallery,  too,  are  many  beautiful  rugs  and  robes,  Italian  and 
Venetian  coats,  and  embroideries  of  different  epochs  and  countries.  In  another  gallery  are 
cases  of  Satsuma  ware,  tapestries,  and  Japanese  dress  stuffs.  In  still  another  a  case  of  jades  is 
noticeable.  In  this  latter  is  an  exquisite  set  of  incense-burners,  comprising  three  pieces  elabo- 
rately carved,  and  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars.  Despite  the  vast  number  of  individual 
articles  there  is  no  overcrowding.  Mr.  Smith  charged  himself  personally  with  the  arrangement 
and  display,  and  his  trained  judgment  and  taste  have  been  most  happily  exerted.  This  collec- 
tion is  reputed  to  bo  wider  in  its  scope  and  in  its  variety  of  specialties  than  any  known  public 
exhibit  in  this  country  niado  and  paid  for  by  one  person.  Roughly  estimated,  its  intrinsic  value 
far  exceeds  that  of  tho  noble  and  beautiful  structure  in  which  it  is  housed,  and  grows  as  years 
roll  on.  Its  aesthetic  and  educational  value  is  beyond  computation.  The  life-work  of  Mr. 
Smith  is  watched  over  by  him  with  fatherly  care,  and  made  an  inspiration  as  well  as  a  joy  to 
the  people  of  the  city.     It  has  already  placed  Springfield  in  tho  front  rank  of  American  cities  as 
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an  art  centre.  The  Museum  building,  an  extiaoidiiiaiy  one  for  an  inland  city  and  valuable  in 
its  uplifting  tendency,  would  never  have  been  erected  but  for  Mr.  Smith "s  generosity.  Distin- 
guished educators  and  men  of  mark  from  many  quarters  -wbo  liavo  visited  the  collection  aro  lost 
in  admiration  and  praise  it  in  unstinted  terms.  In  July,  1897,  the  members  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress,  en  route  through  the  United  States,  visited  Springfield,  Mass.  They  expressed 
great  surprise  at  finding  a  collection  of  this  character  in  so  small  a  city.  In  an  exhaustive 
pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  tour  of  the  members,  written  and  published  in  1 89S  by  Signer  Antonio 
E.  Dclfino,  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  Venezuela  (himself  a  member  of  this  congress),  a  charming 
notice  of  this  collection  ends  by  saying  that  "it  would  honor  the  museum  of  a  grand  capital.'' 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  himself  a  philanthropist  and  promoter  of  art  and  education  on  two  con- 
tinents, declared  Mr.  Smith's  work  unique,  and  was  so  impressed  that  he  sent  him  the  following 
letter  just  before  his  departure  for  Europe  in  1897: 

5  West  Fiktv-First  Street,  New  Yohk,  June  1,  1897. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Smith  : 

The  precious  treasiu'es  which  you  have  given  Springfield  impressed  mo  so  deeply  that  I 
could  not  resist  sending  you  a  "  Mercury  in  Repose  "  as  a  memento  of  my  visit.  Will  you  please 
accept  it  and  let  me  feel  that  I  have  just  a  wee  bit  co-operation  witli  you  in  the  sjiirit. 

Springfield  cannot  to-day  realize  what  your  gift  means,  but  it  will  some  day,  although  each 
succeeding  generation  will  have  reason  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  it. 

With  sincere  apjireciation, 

Yours  always, 

Ankrew  Cakxegie. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Carnegie  contributed  a  beautiful  life-size  statue  to  the  collection. 
Mr.  Smith's  example  is  slowly  bearing  fruit  not  only  in  Springfield  but  throughout  the  State. 
Mr.  Smith's  wife,  a  daughter  of  Springfield,  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  her  husband's  pur- 
pose, and  together  they  labor  to  make  this  great  gift  as  helpful  educationally  as  it  is  inspiring 
and  uplifting  ajsthetically.  Mr.  Smith  devotes  his  entire  time  to  it,  and  his  intelligent  efforts 
to  make  it  of  deep-reaching  value  place  the  public  under  an  obligation  to  him  second  only  to 
that  duo  to  his  generous  public  spirit.  Personally  this  great  friend  of  art  education  and  public 
benefactor  is  a  man  of  striking  appearance.  Cultured  and  polished  by  years  of  travel,  observa- 
tion, study,  and  association,  he  is  charming  in  manner  and  conversation.  Ilis  friend.s  and 
acquaintances  number  many  of  high  rank  and  distinction  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  these  he  is  esteemed  as  one  who  is  devoted  to  art  for  art's  sake  and  as  a  true  connoisseur. 
Among  those  who  are  directly  advantaged  by  his  munificent  public  gift  lie  is  held  ;n  veneration 
for  his  noble  generosity.  The  masses  of  the  people,  when  they  come  to  understand  the  true 
philanthropy  underlying  this  unselfishness  and  the  groat  benefit  of  it  to  the  whole  community, 
may  bo  trusted  to  decree  a  monument  as  a  mark  of  their  unreserved  and  lasting  appreciation. 
As  for  Mr.  Smith  himself,  he  has  been  too  absorbed  in  his  life-work  to  give  any  heed  to  himself. 
Deep  at  heart  ho  has  the  cause  of  the  art  education  of  the  people,  and  in  its  furtherance  doubt- 
less realizes  to  the  full  the  force  of  Drydeu's  lines: 

"The  secret  pleasure  of  ft  gcncrnus  act 
■  ■    .  Is  the  great  miud's  great  bribe.  " 
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REUBEN    NELSON. 

Rev.  Reubex  Nelson,  D.D.,aii  eruineut  ilethodist  divine  and  teacher,  founder  and  for  1 

thirty  years  principal  of  the  Wyoming  Seminary  at  Kingston,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  at  a  \ 

later  period  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  j 

agent  and  senior  publisher  of  the  ^Methodist  Book  Concei-u  in  New  York  City,  was  born  at  j 

Andes,  Delaware  County,  jS'.  Y.,  December  13,  ISIS,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York 
City,  February  20,  1S79.  It  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Nelson's  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  church  of  which  he  was  so  honored  a  member.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  con- 
verted toCiod,  and  immediately  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  thenceforth  lie 
remained  a  sincere,  devout,  earnest,  and  active  member.  Almost  from  the  very  day  he  entered 
the  Methodist  fold  his  career  as  a  public  teacher  of  the  Christian  faith  seems  to  have  been  fore- 
shadowed. He  had  barely  completed  his  seventeenth  year  when  he  was  licensed  as  an  e.xhorter, 
and  began  under  this  authority  to  hold  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation.  His  efforts  were 
so  acceptable  and  were  crowned  with  such  success  that  in  the  following  year  a  license  was 
granted  him  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  position  he  now  held  was  one  seldom  attained  by  so 
young  a  person.  Ho  felt  its  responsibility  in  the  fulle.st  degree,  and  to  remedy  any  educational 
shortcomings  ho  applied  himself  faithfully  to  the  mastery  of  the  academic  studies,  and  on  enter- 
ing manhood  found  himself  well  equipped  mentally  to  begin  his  life-work.  His  studies,  however, 
were  never  completel}'  relaxed,  for  even  to  the  closing  years  of  his  life  ho  remained  a  student, 
believing  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  qualify  himself  too  fully  for  tlie  work  of  the  JIaster. 
In  1S40,  being  then  in  his  tweuty-second  year,  he  was  appointed  acting  principal  of  the  Otsego 
Academy  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Oneida  Annual  Conference,  and  was  appointed  the  third  preacher  on  Otsego  Circuit,  his 
colleagues  being  Martin  Marvin  and  William  Bixby.  In  ISil  ho  was  appointed  the  third 
preacher  on  the  Wesl;ford  Circuit,  in  association  with  Martiu  Marvin  and  Augustus  Brown. 
These  clerical  duties,  covering  two  years,  were  faithfully  attended  to  without  interfering  with 
the  discharge  of  those  resting  upon  him  as  principal  of  the  academy.  In  1S42  the  Conference 
admitted  him  to  full  membership,  and  he  was  ordained  to  the  order  of  deacon.  Ho  was  also  at 
this  time  appointed  to  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Otsego  Academy.  This  place  ho  was 
forced  to  resign  shortly  afterward,  by  reason  of  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  speak  aloud.  This  condition  remaining  unaltered,  in  lS-13  his 
name  was  placed  by  the  Conference  on  the  list  of  superannuated  preachers,  and  for  a  year  or  so 
his  clerical  labors  ceased.  But  he  was  of  too  active  a  mental  temperament  to  remain  idle,  and 
for  a  jiortion  of  this  period  ho  taught  Latin  and  Greek  to  some  young  men  who  were  preparing 
for  college,  and  with  whom  ho  was  obliged  to  communicate  in  a  whisjier.  Eest  and  proper 
treatmeut  restored  his  voice  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  In  1S44,  when  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference founded  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  just  across  the  Susquehanna  Kiver 
from  Wilkes-Barre,  Reuben  Nelson  was  chosen  to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  principal.  It 
was  one  in  all  respects  most  congenial  to  his  scholarly  tastes,  and  he  entered  upon  its  duties 
with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  For  the  long  period  of  twenty-eight  3-ears  he  continued 
at  the  head  of  this  institution,  the  affairs  of  which  ho  conducted  with  distinguished  success. 
Under  his  able  management  it  grew  from  an  experiment  into  a  ripe  certainty,  and  '"came  to  be 
the  chief  educational  centre  in  the  Wyoming  valley."  This  high  position  was  won  only  as  the 
result  of  years  of  patient  toil  and  unceasing  energy.  "The  institution  ranks  to-day,"  said 
Bishop  Harris,  one  of  its  warmest  friends,  "as  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  grade  in  the 
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land,"  and  is  probably  Dr.  Xelsou's  best  monument.  Hi.s  labors  in  connection  with  its  develoji- 
inent  and  conduct  were  but  twice  interrupted,  and  then  only  for  brief  periods,  during  which  he 
was  fortunately  able  to  exert  a  guiding  influence  upon  its  management.  These  two  intervals 
were  occasioned  by  his  being  chosen  as  presiding  elder  of  tlio  Wyoming  District  of  the  Con- 
ference in  1SC2-C3  and  1S03-64.  In  lSOS-69  he  was  again  chosen  as  presiding  elder  of  the  same 
district,  but  during  this  term  he  did  double  duty  in  order  not  to  sever  himself,  even  tempora- 
rily, from  the  charge  so  dear  to  him.  Dr.  ]S'elsou  remained  a  member  of  the  Oneida  Conference 
until  1S52,  when  it  was  divided,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Wyoming  Conference,  thus  cre- 
ated, within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  his  seminary  also  now  came.  Of  the  Wyoming  Con- 
ference he  was  chosen  Secretary  in  1S5S,  and  held  this  oflico  by  annual  re-election  until  ISTO, 
when  he  declined  to  serve  longer  owing  to  his  inability,  from  other  demands  upon  his  time,  to 
give  the  duties  of  the  position  proper  attention.  In  ISC'i  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Wyoming  Conference  to  the  General  Conference,  held  at  Buffalo,  and  from  that  year  up  to 
the  year  of  his  death  was  regularly  chosen  a  delegate  to  each  General  Conference,  receiving, 
each  time  he  was  chosen,  a  larger  number  of  votes  than  was  cast  for  any  other  delegate  from 
the  Conference,  and  he  was  thus  placed  each  time  at  the  head  of  his  delegation.  His  labors  in 
connection  with  this,  the  highest  council  of  the  ^Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  were  prosecuted  with 
great  activity  and  zeal.  As  a  member  of  this  body  he  served, on  a  iitimber  of  important  commit- 
tees and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  its  action.  In  the  General  Conference  of  ISTG 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Episcopacy,  and  presided  over  its  deliberations  with  ability 
and  dignity,  and  with  general  acceptance  to  his  colleagues.  In  1ST2  Dr.  Nelson  was  the  choice 
of  the  General  Conference  for  the  responsible  position  of  agent  of  tiio  Jlethodist  Book  Concern 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  also  treasurer  of  the  Jlissionary  Society.  His  predecessor  in  both 
these  positions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Carlton,  had  filled  them  with  distinction  and  without 
interruption  for  twenty  years ;  and  the  choice  of  Dr.  Nelson  to  take  the  retiring  oflicer's  place 
was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  high  compliment,  not  only  to  his  acknowledged  zeal  in  the 
interests  of  the  church,  but  also  to  his  exact  and  systematic  business  habits.  Dr.  Nelson 
assumed  his  duties  in  this  new  and  untried  sphere  of  labor  at  a  time  when  the  financial  aflairs 
of  the  country  were  disturbed  to  such  an  extent  that  business  became  not  only  difficult  but 
hazardous.  Ho  brought  to  his  work  the  very  qualities  demanded  in  these  emergencies,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  his  associate  agent,  John  M.  Phillips,  ciinied  forward  the  interests  committed 
to  him  in  such  a  wise  and  satisfactory  manner  as  to  earn  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Clnuch. 
In  ISTC  he  was  re-elected  to  both  offices  by  the  General  Conference  of  that  year,  which  took 
occasion  to  express  its  high  sense  of  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  double  position.  Ilis  task,  more  than  ordinarily  heavy  from  the  beginning,  and  ircreasing 
in  extent  and  importance  from  year  to  year,  was  prosecuted  by  him  as  a  genuine  labor  of  love. 
His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  ho  was  unsparing  of  himself  in  his  devotion  to  it.  "  He  studied, 
planned,  and  toiled,"  says  Bishop  Harris,  "when  he  should  have  rested."  An  affection  of  a 
typhoid -malarial  type  at  last  prostrated  him;  and  although  medical  aid  seemed  to  give  an 
assurance  of  recovery,  and  even  brought  him  to  a  condition  permitting  him  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends,  his  health  was  so  comjiletely  undermined  that  within  a  week  after- 
ward ho  laid  down  his  burden  forever.  Dr.  Nelson's  death  created  a  profound  impression 
throughout  the  entire  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church,  and  special  marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  his 
memory  in  many  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  by  the  employees  of  the  Methf)dist 
Book  Concern  in  New  York  City,  to  whom  ho  stood  in  an  almost  paternal  relation;  tho  mis- 
sionary convention,  representing  the  Methodist  churches  of  Brooklyn,  held  in  First  Place  Church 
of  that  city ;  and  the  board  of  managers  of  tho  Missionary  Society,  held  in  New  York  City,  Sat- 
urdaj',  February  22d,  all  of  whom  adopted  earnest  and  loving  memorials  of  remembrance  an>'. 
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regret.  At  the  funeral  services  held  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  L'2,  ISVO,  Bishop  Simpson  gave 
an  eloquent  description  of  Dr.  Nelson's  character,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

"  In  the  first  place,  our  brother  was  a  man  of  great  natural  energy  of  character.     Ho  was  j 
not  very  demonstrative,  and  not  given  to  acts  of  excitement  or  exceeding  rashness.   ...   He 

was  calm  and  quiet,  and  had  reserved  force,  and  yet  beneath  it  all  there  was  an  immense  power  i 

of  vital  energy.   .   .   .    Working  among  machinery  in  boyhood  ...  he  lost  his  arm.     Beforu  I 

that  time  he  had  desired  an  education,  but  had  been  unable  to  obtain  it ;  and  one  of  his  first  | 

remarks  after  losing  his  arm  was,  that  now  his  friends  would  be  obliged  to  send  him  to  school.  | 

He  longed  for  an  education,  and  was  determined  to  have  it.     And  the  energy  of  his  boyhood  ; 

continued  with  him  all  through  his  manliood — a  quiet,  persLstcnt,   unflinching,   indomitable  j 

energy — and  this  led  him  to  success  in  all  the  departments  of  life  in  which  ho  labored.     The  j 

next  characteristic  was  his  great  purity  of  character.     He  was  simple,  frank,  and  earnest  as  a  | 

child.     Ho  was  tender  and  affectionate  in  his  family;  a  loving  husband,  a  devoted  father,  a  \ 

genial  and  reliable  friend.     He  was  pure  in  all  of  his  associations,  and  his  moral  power  gave  j 

him  immense  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men.     He  was  exact  and  methodical  in  all  his  move-  < 


menls.  He  devoted  himself  very  early  ...  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  year  by  year  ho 
labored  for  tho  growth  of  the' seminary  of  which  ho  was  the  principal,  .  .  .  completing  arrange- 
ment after  arrangement,  adding  building  after  building,  determined  to  carry  out  the  concep- 
tion and  plan  he  had  of  giving  the  very  best  education  to  tho  youth  of  that  section  of  the  coim- 
try.  Systematic  and  methodical  in  all  his  plans  and  arrangements — though  ho  never  seemed  in 
a  hurry — he  was  doing  an  immense  work,  as  much  as  two  men  ordinarily  performed,  although 
.  .  .  partly  crippled.  .  .  .  Ho  possessed  and  manifested  a  tenderness  and  a  sympathj-  which 
bound  him  to  all  with  whom  ho  came  in  contact,  especially  the  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  whom  he  educated.  .  .  .  Wherever  they  may  be,  the  name  of  Dr.  Nelson  is  embalmed 
iu  their  memories.  They  felt  he  was  a  thorough  teacher  as  well  as  a  sincei-e  friend,  and  he 
imprinted  on  their  hearts  the  imago  of  the  Master — God.  ...  As  a  preacher  he  was  ver)'  clear, 
exact,  and  precise  in  his  statements.  .  .  .  There  were  a  rich  pathos  and  a  deptii  of  emotion  fre- 
quently connected  with  his  utterances  which  deeply  moved  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  .  .  .  H 
was  his  systematic  and  exact  business  habits,  however,  which  led  his  brethren  and  the  Church- 
at-largo  to  select  him  for  tlie  position  which  he  was  filling  at  tho  time  of  his  death.   ..." 

Tho  remains  were  taken  to  Wilkes-Barre,  to  the  homo  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  George  S. 
Bennett,  and  from  thence  to  Kingston,  one  milo  distant,  where  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  and  much  of  his  success  achieved.  The  obsequies  at  Kingston  were  largely 
attended,  for  throughout  tho  Wyoming  valley  and  the  surrounding  region  the  death  of  this 
good  and  useful  man  was  mourned  as  a  personal  loss,  and  everything  that  could  possibly  be 
dono  to  honor  the  departed,  and  to  show  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  hold,  was  done.  The 
principal  places  of  business  at  ivingston  were  closed,  tho  seminary  chapel  and  church  edifice 
heavily  draped,  and  the  flag  at  half-mast.  It  may  ho  truthfully  said  of  Dr.  Nelson  that  as  an 
educator  ho  had  few  equals,  and  perhaps  no  superiors,  in  his  chosen  field.  His  pupils,  all-told, 
numbered  no  less  than  eight  thousand.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  liberal  scholarship,  and  of 
his  success  in  the  lino  of  his  profe.ssiou,  Union  College  conferred  upon  him  tho  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  Dickinson  College  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Nelson  married,  in  1S41,  Miss 
Jano  Scott  Eddy,  daughter  of  Col.  Asa  Eddy,  of  iMilford,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Nelson 
was  a  lady  whose  Christian  character  and  culture  fitted  her  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  sphere 
of  life  to  which  she  was  called  by  this  union.  Tho  only  living  child  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  is  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  George  S.  Bennett,  of  Wilkos-Barre. 
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XELSox  A.  :MmE:s. 

M-\JOE-Ge5xeal  Xel.50X  Appletox  iliLES;  commaiider  of  the  United  States  Army,  was 
bom  in  Westinin3ter,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  August  5.  1?3C<.  In  one  of  the  most  rugged 
parts  of  the  .Wachus^rt  Mountain  region  is  the  house  where  he  was  bom,  as  well  as  the  one  to 
which  he  was  taken  hoaie  to  die  when  dangerously  wounded  in  one  of  tlie  early  battles  of  the 
dvil  war. .  The  old  white  schoolhouse  on  a  rocky  hillside,  surrounded  by  apple  or<"hard3,  is  still 
in  use ;  and  all  the  chfldren  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  great  general  who  conned  his  lessons 
there.  He  got  his  taste  for  battle  young,  when,  ia  the  Yrinter  evenings,  he  would  listen  to  his 
uncle's  wonderful  Indian  stories,  which  ha/1  a  peculiar  charm  for  his  boyish  ears.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  four  children  bom  to  Daniel  and  3Iary  Curtis  ililes.  His  early  life  was  like  that 
of  other  country  lads  brought  up  on  a  farm.  He  went  to  the  district  school  and  then  to  the 
Academy.  When  ha  became  sixteen  his  resolute  spirit  asserted  itself,  and  he  went  to  this 
aade  and  said,  "I  don't  want  to  work  on  the  farm.  I  want  to  go  to  Boston."  "That  is  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  his  .-anbitious  relative.  ~  Vour  uncles  George  and  Nelson  will  find 
JOB  something  to  do  when  you  get  there.''  Following  this  suggesrlon  young  Miles  started 
upMi  his  journey  dressed  in  a  greeu  jacket,  short  trousers,  and  a  green  tarpaulin  hat  made  of 
straw  and  c-oyered  with  cloth.  He  was  a  laughable  spectacle  c  f  a  new  countrj-  lad  when  he 
arrived  in  Boston.  His  ancles,  who  were  men  of  means,  at  once  fitted  him  out  with  a  more 
conventional  costume.  His  uncle  George  Curtis  found  him  a  place  in  John  Coilamore's  large 
crockery  store  on  Washington  Street.  His  pay  was  very  smaD,  and  his  uncle  yelson  Curtis, 
for  whom  he  was  namei,  tx>k  him  into  his  family  to  live  at  West  Koibury,  and  gave  bim  his 
beard.  Bat  young  Miles  was  too  independent  to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  So  he  hL'ed 
a  room  in  Boston,  and  as  his  earning  would  not  admit  of  his  going  to  a  boardiiig-house,  he 
took  his  food  to  bis  r»3m  and  boarded  himself.  The  soldier's  instinct  developed  as  s<^joii  as  the 
war  liffxtke  oat,  and  Sred  him  with  a  desire  to  enlist.  He  sjioke  to  ilr.  Collamore  aijout  it  aijd 
was  advised  to  ^k  Ms  uncles'  consent.  They  expressed  their  willingness,  providwl  he  r/ould 
take  military  instruction.  His  employer  jiaid  for  a  six  rfiontlfc'  course-  at  a  miiitary  school, 
which  a  Frenchman  had  stnirted  in  Boston  at  th»  beginning  of  the  war.  His  uncie  George 
Curtis  itinrher  helped  him  by  recruiting  a  coaapaey  of  one  htmdrtd  men  for  him  to  take  com 
mand  of.  givit-g  liberal  binus  to  the  men.  This  company  was  wganized  in  Bacon  s  Hail,  fn 
Washington  Street,  a  building  which  still  stands  in  the  buiV  mercantile  part  of  the  Eoxbnr;.- 
''-'-'  There  were  two  oHer  men  who  aspired  to  the  ciSkes  of  captain  and  first  lieutenant  of 
::.ipany,  but,  though  iBes  was  Lut  twenty -one,  he  was  so  far  superior  to  the  ol'k-r 
.-   .  :-.AS  he  w:k  elected  captain.     Governor  Andrew,  however,  locked  upon  him  as  "a 

irieri  \-'-~."  and  seal  Mm  a  commsskm  a.s  sec«jd  lieutenant.  When  Mfies  received  it  he  wen: 
to  his  imcle  and  asked  Mm  what  he  should  do.  "Take  it  and  go  to  the  front.  We  don't  want 
any  trouble  or  delay  at  this  paint."'  While  at  the  front  Senator  Henry  Wikoo,  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  famotts  Natick  shoemaker,  who  had  rai?ed  the  regiment — the  Twenty -second — wanted 
to  give  llilcs  the  pnamotioa  bs  deserved.  So  he  went  to  O.  O.  Howard,  then  colonel  of  a  regi- 
msit  at  Wasiiingt.ia,  aiwi  asked  hirn  if  he  didn't  want  another  msn  on  his  stag.  ~  Tes.  if  yon 
have  a  good  man,''  said  Howard.  iKles  ^3S  sent  o^er  to  hiro  and  was  detailed  to  owntfuct  a 
drilL  He  did  it  si  admirably  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  CoLine!,  who  frankly  sai*!  :o 
bTTT,  -  YouTig  man.  you  have  ioae  well.  I  don't  tinderatand  how  you  can  be  so  well  qnaliti'^l 
withc-;t  any  experience.'^  The  pi-jriti.-ja  on  Howard's  st.-»ff  was  all  that  J^'U:'-'^  Milc-s  net*!*.--!  a.-> 
a  Tantage-groaud.     The  first  battle  Le  was  in  was  disastiOBS.     The  enemy  had  ssurronnded  a 
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part  of  Colonel  Howard's  troops,  and  every  staff  officer  was  wounded.  Miles  was  shot  in  tlio 
foot.  But  when  a  retreat  was  ordered  ho  rode  up  to  Howard.  ''If  you  will  give  inn  a 
division,"  he  said,  "I  will  drive  the  rehels  out  of  the  woods,  and  rescue  our  men  who  are  cut 
off."  "Take  your  choice,"  was  the  answer,  and  Miles  went  forward  with  an  axe  brigade,  fol- 
lowed by  several  companies  of  troops.  The  enemy,  who  swarmed  in  the  timber,  were  driven 
back  from  their  ambush.  The  young  staff  officer  led  back  in  triumph  the  Union  men  who 
were  about  to  be  made  prisoners.  The  next  engagement  that  Howard's  troojjs  went  into  did 
not  result  so  fortmiatelj'  for  Miles.  It  was  a  fierce  conflict,  and  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  it. 
He  was  shot  from  his  horse.  When  he  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital  the  doctor  examined  his 
wound,  which  was  in  the  abdomen,  and  said  ho  could  not  live.  The  bullet  had  buried  itself  so 
deeply  and  in  so  vital  a  part  that  it  could  not  bo  located  or  probed  for.  But  !Miles  pluckily 
insisted  that  he  would  live,  but  ho  wanted  to  he  taken  home  to  recover.  As  soon  as  he  could 
move  about  ho  became  restless.  "The  rebels  did  mo  up  pretty  well,"  he  said,  "and  I  want  to 
pay  them  back."  He  was  weak  and  used  crutches,  but  he  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and  asked 
for  the  command  of  a  company.  They  told  him  ho  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  for  service, 
but  as  he  insisted  on  doing  something  they  gave  him  comi)anies  of  recruits  to  drill.  As  the 
hostile  armies  approached  Gettysburg,  and  it  was  apparent  that  a  great  conflict  was  imminent. 
Miles  renewed  his  application  for  a  commission  to  go  to  the  front,  but  was  refused.  Finally, 
he  went  to  the  officer  in  charge  and  demanded,  "Give  me  my  command  or  my  discharge."  He 
was  too  valuable  a  man  to  discharge  at  that  critical  time,  so  a  commission  was  given  him, 
although  he  was  not  physically  fit  for  fighting.  He  went  into  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
was  wounded  again.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  he  distinguished  himself  there.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  for  distinguished  services  during  the  battles  of  the  Old  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvauia  Court  House,  and  Chancellorsville.  General  Hancock,  imdcr  whom  he  served  in 
the  early  years  of  the  war,  quickly  discovered  his  abilities,  and  was  the  more  interested  in  the 
young  man  because  of  the  fact  that  Miles  had  not  been  graduated  from  West  Point.  He  was 
in  charge  of  Hancock's  skirmish  line  at  Chancellorsville  and  hold  his  own  successfully  against 
every  attack  by  Lee's  veterans.  In  this  duty  he  was  seriously  wounded  on  the  second  day,  and 
General  Hancock  in  a  letter  to  Washington  urging  his  promotion,  said,  "If  Colonel  Miles  lives 
ho  will  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  service."  Fifteen  years  later  General 
Hancock  wrote  to  President  Hayes  recommending  that  Brevet  j\lajor-General  Jlilesbe  promoted 
to  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  In  that  letter  General  Hancock  declared  that  during 
the  Wilderness  campaign  Jliles  "took  a  prominent  part  and  was  distinguished  throughout  that 
historic  campaign  for  brilliant  services  and  able  and  gallant  conduct."'  General  Hancock  added 
that  Jliles  has  been  highly  recommended  by  him  for  these  qualities  in  his  official  reports.  In 
February,  ISlio,  when  he  was  but  twenty-six  years  old,  he  connnanded  the  Second  Army  Corps, 
to  which  distinction  he  had  risen  by  successive  promotions  for  brilliant  and  daring  work  while 
he  had  commanded  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions  under  General  Grant.  Never  before  has 
an  American  officer  at  that  ago  commanded  so  large  a  body  of  soldiers.  When  General  Lee 
surrendered  at  Appomattox,  two  months  later,  Aliles  was  in  command  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  Second  Army  Corps,  the  largest  of  all  the  divisions  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  in  October,  ISCo,  ho  was  brevetted  Major-General  of  United  States  Volunteers, 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service  September  1,  ISOt'..  Instead  of  returning  to  business  pursuits, 
as  did  the  vast  army  of  civilian  soldiers.  General  Miles  choso  the  army  as  offering  a  profession 
for  life.  Within  a  week  he  had  entered  the  regular  army  as  Colonel  of  the  Fortieth  Infantry. 
Promotions  came  slowly,  but  surely.  Ho  rose  to  be  a  Brigadier-General  December  1 J,  ISSO, 
and  finally  on  April  5,  ISOO,  ho  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General.  It  is  as  an  Indian  fighter 
that  the  world  best  knows  General  Miles.     His  work  on  the  frontier  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
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of  American  history.      His  notable  acliievemt-uts  were  many  and  continuous,  always  inchuliiiLr  ' 

hard  fighting  and  the  most  skilful  management.  In  IST-lhewas  sent  into  the  Indian  Tt-rri- 
torj-  to  fight  tho  Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  Arapahoes,  Mocounies,  Quajudas,  and  Comanches,  whom 
he  whipped  into  submission  in  the  last  days  of  August  of  that  year.  After  the  Custer  massacre 
he  was  called  upon  to  put  an  end  to  Sitting  Bull's  raid,  and  did  it  in  a  final  battle  in  tv.o  feet  1 

of  snow.  Subsequently  ho  overtook  and  captured  Chief  Joseph,  one  of  the  smartest  of  modern 
Indians,  -and  his  band  of  ^'ez  Perces,  after  a  march  of  four  thousand  miles.     Later  still,  after  j 

a  camjiaign  which  made  General  Miles'  name  famous  everywhere,  he  finally  cooped  up  and  j 

subdued  Geronimo  and  his  Apaches.     Railways  could  now  be  built  and  farms  cultivated  with  j 

safety  in  tho  great  Northwest.  Peace  had  come  and  the  problem  of  settlement  and  civilizaiion 
had  been  solved.     The  Kansas  legislature  thanked  General  Miles  for  his  campaign  against  the  j 

Cheyennes,  Comanches,   and  Kiowas,   the  Montana   legislature  expressed  its  gratification  for  j 

the  subjugation  of  the  Sioux,  while  public  meetings  expressing  delight  over  the  conquest  of 
Geronimo  were  held;  the  legislatures  of  Kew  ^Mexico  and  Arizona  passed  resolutions  of  thanks, 
and  at  Tucson  General  !Miles  received  a  richly  decorated  sword.  Later  he  was  engaged  in  tho 
suppression  of  the  ''Messiah"  outbreak  of  IS'.Kt  among  tho  Sioux,  and  tho  suppression  of  the  i 

Chicago  labor  riots  in  1S9I.     When  General  -Miles  began  his  operations  at  Chicago  not  a  freight  i 

train  was  running,  and  a  thousand  or  more  cars  and  locomotives  were  injured.     He  took  ]!os-  1 

session  of  strategic  points,  stationing  his  forces  with  such  masterly  skill  that  Debs  and  his  1 

followers  vero  soon  overawed,  trafSc  was  resumed,  and  tho  reign  of  lawlessness  ended.      Of  hi.s  j 

six  years'  work  among  tho  Indians  General  Jliles  says  in  his  book  of  reminiscences:  | 

"A  belt  of  country  extending  from  the  Eio  Grande,  or  the  ^Mexican  border  on  tho  south  to 
the  Canadian  boundary  on  the  north,  and  averaging  somo  four  hundred  miles  in  width  frrmi  j 

east  to  west,  was  redeemed  from  a  wild  state  and  its  control  by  savage  tribes  and  given  to  civili-  • 

zatiou.     This  vast  country,  over  which  in  IST-t  roamed  powerful  bands  of  Indian  warriors  and  \ 

countless  numbers  of  wild  game,  was  in  six  years  by  tho  oiiorations  of  the  United  States  army  ' 

freed  for  all  time  from  the  desolating  influence  of  the  savage  and  made  habitable  for  civilized  ■ 

man.  And  these  results  are  duo  to  the  lieroic  services,  the  splendid  fortitude  and  courage  and 
noble  sacrifices  of  men  like  Lewis,  Custer,  Thoruburgh,  Hale,  Bennett,  Kcogh,  Yates,  '  Toin  ' 
Custer,  Crittenden,  Biddle,  i^IcKinney.  and  hundreds  of  others,  officers  and  soldiers,  who  jtlaccd 
themselves  between  war  and  peace,  between  danger  and  security,  guarding  the  newly  con- 
structed lailways  and  protecting  the  towns  as'  they  rode  on  the  plains.  They  freely  olTerod 
their  lives  and  actually  cleared  this  vast  region  during  that  brief  time,  giving  it  to  civilization 
forever."  .  ] 

And'in  this  important  work,  as  General  IMilos  modestly  refrains  from  even  intimating,  the  t 

present  head  of  tho  United  States  army  was  the  one  who  made  the  plans,  and  ho  was  the  main  ] 

directing  force  in  the  operations.     Since  his  active  life  on  tho  frontier  General  Miles  has  beronio  | 

consjncuous  as  a  man  of  peace.     Not  only  has  he  written  a  book,  but  he  long  has  been  in  great  j 

demand  as  an  after-dinner  speaker.     Ho  is  at  his  ease  always,  quiet  and  reserved  when  tho  | 

occasion  calls  for  a  dignified  bearing,  democratic  and  frank  when  the  display  of  those  qualities  | 

is  in  order.     General  ]\Iiles  was  mado  commander  of  tho  LTnited  States  army  in  October,  I-'.'."'.  j 

As  soon  as  the  possibility  of  war  with  Spain   becamo  serious,  he  was  intensely  earnest  in  his  1 

devotion  to  plans  of  defence  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  was  under  his  immediate  diroiic.n 
that  all  the  work  of  coast  defence  was  undertaken  after  the  passage  by  Congress  in  March. 
ISOS,  of  tho  s,-)O,0U0,0iHi  apjiropriation.  Dining  the  late  war  with  Spain  General  -Miles  was 
unceasingly  active  and  efficient  in  developing  the  direction  of  tho  nation's  fighting  forces.  On 
April  It,  1S9S,  he  recommended  tho  equipment  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  on  A\n'\\  l."'th 
an  additional  force  of  forty  thousand  men.  Ho  early  advocated  tho  calling  out  of  volunteers, 
putting  them  in  camps  of  instruction  and  thoroughly  drilling,  equipjiing,  and  discijilining  tliem 
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before  tliey  should  bo  used  fur  any  foreign  service.  General  ]\liles  arrived  at  Santiago,  Cnba. 
on  July  11th,  and  took  command  of  the  army.  Six  days  later,  the  ITth,  the  Spanish  troops 
formally  surrendered  on  terms  offered  by  General  Miles  and  authorized  by  the  Government  at 
Washington.  On  July  18th  he  left  Santiago  for  Porto  Kico,  and  his  expedition  landed  at 
Guanica  on  July  25th.  The  town  surrendered  to  General  Miles,  and  Ponce  followed  on  the 
28th,  without  a  shot  being  fired;  the  American  conquerors  were  welcomed  by  the  Mayor^ 
cheered  by  the  populace,  and  .serenaded  by  bands  of  music.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Porto  Pican 
campaign  that  "it  was  a  general's  campaign,  and  the  only  brilliant  land  movement  of  the  war. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  was  beautifully  planned  and  executed.  .  .  .  The  credit  belongs  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army.'"     The  same  authority  adds: 

"Geueral  Miles  early  iu  Juno  contemplated  a  movement  on  Porto  Kico,  wlicn  the  time 
should  arrive,  but  it  was  not  till  Santiago  had  fallen  that  his  way  was  clear.  On  July  i^Jst  iie 
left  Guautauamo,  Cuba,  with  3,415  oiBcers  and  men.  Porto  Eico  was  then  garrisoned  by  a 
force  of  8,233  Spanish  regulars  and  &,10T  volunteers.  Other  expeditions  Were  embarked  and 
hastened  to  strengthen  General  JMiles'  force.  It  was  presumed  that  ho  would  attempt  to  land 
at  Fort  Fajardo,  near  San  Juan,  the  principal  town.  The  first  bit  of  strategy  in  the  war  was 
exhibited  in  the  skill  with  which  his  movements  were  concealed,  directing  the  navy  to  shell 
the  town  of  Ponce,  while  other  vessels  made  demonstrations  off  San  Juan,  he  landed  his  troops 
quietly  and  quickly  on  July  25th,  at  Guanica, uear  Ponc<i,  andafter  a  short  but  spirited  engage- 
ment the  Spanish  troops  wero  driven  back.  Between  this  time  and  Julj- 31st  the  brigades  of 
, Generals  Ernst,  Schwan,  and  Henry  disembarked  and  were  ra]iidly  thrown  out  in  tlie  various 
roads  leading  around  tiio  island,  but  the  stronger  force  was  kept  on  the  main  causeway  leading 
direct  from  Ponce  to  San  Juan.  An  engagement  occurred  August  10th,  iu  which  the  army  lost 
one  man  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  At  Coanio,  on  August  Otli,  tlie  troops  under  General  Ernst 
had  au  engagement  resulting  iu  tlie  capture  of  107  Spanish  soldiers.  All  preparations  had  been 
made  by  August  12th  for  a  decisive  combat,  when  the  news  of  suspension  of  hostilities  arrived. 
In  his  report  General  Miles  says:  'Puring  nineteen  days  of  active  campaign  on  tlie  island  of 
Porto  Kico  a  hirgo  portion  of  the  island  was  captured  by  United  States  forces  and  brought  under 
our  control.  Our  forces  wore  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  the  Spanii-h  i)0:_-itions  uiitcsnable, 
outside  of  that  of  the  garrison  of  San  Juan.  The  Spaniards  had  been  defeated  or  captured  in 
six  different  engagements  which  took  place,  and  in  every  direction  and  position  they  had  oc- 
cupied up  to  that  time.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  due  largely  to  the  skill  and  good 
generalship  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the  dift'erent  divisions  and  brigades.  Strategy  and 
skilful  tactics  accomplished  what  might  have  occasioned  serious  loss  in  any  other  way.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  was  nearly  ten  times  our  own,  which  was 
only  three  killed  and  forty  wounded.'  " 

Thus  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  became  a  jiart  of  tlie  United  States  and  its  cajituro  was  the 
last  active  land  opd'ration  of  the  war.  General  JMiles  is  a  born  fighter,  an  experienced  tactician, 
and  a  thorough  disciplinarian.  Few  men  with  tho  same  military  training  have  risen  to  his 
rank  in  the  armies  of  the  world,  and  no  man  either  in  tho  Civil  War  or  in  any  other  conflict  at- 
tained to  the  distinction  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  that  Miles  won  under  Geueral  Grant.  As  ho 
has  had  charge  at  various  times  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Missouri,  tho  Depart- 
ments of  tho  Columbia,  of  the  Missouri,  and  of  Arizona,  the  District  of  the  Yellowstone,  and 
lastly  tho  Department  of  tho  East,  his  round  of  commands  has  been  more  comprehensive  geo- 
graphically than  that  of  any  other  officer  in  the  service,  and  tho  knowledge  and  exjierieuco  of 
all  these  cannot  fail  to  servo  him  well  in  that  command  of  the  whole  army  which  ho  is  now 
exercising.  As  has  been  well  said  by  another:  ''The  central  fact  in  the  career  of  General  Jliles 
is  that  a  young  lieutenant  of  ISOl,  who  had  had  none  of  the  aids  that  a  West  Point  training 
gives,  has  reached  tho  top  round  of  tho  military  ladder  iu  this  country.  Schofield,  Sheridan, 
Sherman,  Grant,  wero  all  graduates  of  the  Jlilitary  Academy,  but  now  for  the  first  tinio  wo 
find  the  place  of  senior  on  the  active  list  attained  by  ono  who  began  his  servico  iu  tho  ranks  of 
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tlio  Union  volunteers."  In  whatever  light  one  chooses  to  view  the  matter,  ho  is  n.  most  inter- 
esting personality.  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  j)rincipal  men  in  the  Civil  War  hy  his  conduct 
during  the  four  years'  contlict,  and  he  has  made  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  fearless  Indian 
fighter  and  an  able  and  skilful  commander  of  the  army.  He  has  the  manner  of  a  successful 
business  man  when  out  of  his  uniform,  and  is  every  inch  the  soldier  when  engaged  in  any  mili- 
tary function.  ■  He  is  quiet,  firm,  and  resolute,  and  at  all  times  most  gentlemanly.  To  the 
casual  obs'orver  General  ]\Iiles  appears  to  be  a  man  who  has  had  a  successful  business  career, 
rather  than  one  who  had  been  fighting  for  two-thirds  of  his  active  life,  and  who  has  recovered 
from  four  serious  bullet  wounds.  A  proposition  was  lirought  before  Congress  early  in  ISliO,  in 
the  shape  of  a  joint  re.solution  to  elevate  General  Miles  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and 
thus  make  him  in  title  as  well  as  in  fact  the  supreme  head  of  tho  nation's  army.  Tliis  resolu- 
tion did  not  reach  the  stage  of  definite  and  decisive  Congressional  action.  It  is  well  known 
that  General  Miles'  exposure  and  denunciation  of  the  quality  of  the  beef  furnished  the  army  in 
the  Cuban  and  Porto  PJican  campaigns  incurred  for  him  tho  displeasure  if  not  hostility  of  tho 
AVar  and  Commissary  Departments.  The  resultant  so-called  "embalmed  beef"  scandal  has 
been  widely  discussed,  and  a  Court  of  Inquiry  is  at  this  wTiting,  ]\Iarch,  1S09,  investigating 
tho  subject,  with  a  view  of  settling  the  same.  What  the  outcome  will  be  as  regards  General 
Miles'  future  status  in  the  army  is  entirely  a  question  of  conjecture.  General  Miles  has  been 
a  target  for  detractors  and  calumniators  in  an  unusual  degree,  particularly  since  the  Hispano- 
Americau  war,  but  his  friends  liave  rallied  to  his  defence,  and  conspicuously  among  these 
appears  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University.  General  Jiiles,  in  an  address,  March  23,  1S9(», 
to  an  assemblage  of  Harvard  students  which  filled  tho  large  auditorium  to  overflowing,  was 
entirely  impersonal  and  made  no  reference  to  the  recent  war  or  to  the  controversies  concerning 
its  management.  President  Eliot,  however,  in  introducing  him,  made  an  imjiassioncd  eulogy 
of  the  General,  who,  he  said,  had  shown  the  same  courage  and  fortitude  under  calum3iy  and 
misrepresentation  as  ho  had  shown  in  battle.     Continuing,  ho  said  : 

"It  is  not  because  General  Miles  is  a  doctor  of  laws  of  Harvard  University  that  you  have 
come  to  this  place  to-d;iy.  It  is  because  you  would  like  to  see  a  man  who  has  many  times  faced 
mortal  peril  for  his  country.  Many  of  the  men  who  enlisted  from  this  university  last  .spring  did 
so  partly  because  they  wi.shed  to  know  what  that_ experience  was  like.  But,  after  all,  this  abil- 
ity to  keep  one's  head  and  to  look  after  the  needs' of  one's  self  and  others  in  moments  of  mortal 
peril  is  something  that  many  men  can  cultivate.  Cowardice  is  rare  in  our  race.  There  is, 
however,  a  higher  kind  of  courage,  which,  at  the  expense  of  calumny  and  oblociuy,  seeks  fear- 
lessly to  make  known  the  truth.  And  this  is  tho  sort  of  courage  that  General  Miles  has  shown 
during  tho  la.st  four  mouths." 

Such  unstinted  praise,  coming  from  one  who  measures  his  words  so  carefully  as  President 
Eliot  does,  signifies  much  as  to  the  public  estimate  of  tlio  soldier  and  citizen.  In  I  SOS  General 
Miles  married  ]\Iary,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Charles  Sherman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
nieco  of  Hon.  John  Sherman  and  tho  late  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman.  General  Miles'  domestic 
life  is  singularly  hapj)}'.  Mrs.  Jliles  is  the  constant  companion  of  her  husband  in  all  of  his 
undertakings;  when  he  goes  to  inspect  fortifications  in  any  part  of  the  country  she  goes  with 
him;  if  official  duties  call  him  anywhere  she  accomjianies  liim ;  when  he  made  his  toui-  in 
Europe,  from  which  ho  returned  in  IS'.iT,  he  had  as  a  constant  companion  his  interested  and 
interesting  wife,  and  thus  in  all  his  effort  and  endeavor  sho  is  the  encouraging  spirit  and  the 
loving  "help-meet"  in  tho  broadest  and  best  acceptation  of  the  term. 
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DANIEL   B.  WESSON. 

Mastership  in  Ihe  invention,  development,  and  perft-ction  of  modern  small-anns,  during 
an  active  business  career  of  over  half  a  century,  amply  entitles  Daniel  B.  Wesson  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  to  his  place  in  a  volume  of  this  kind.  Personal!}'  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men 
and  sedulously  absorbed  in  the  line  of  work  to  which  his  life  has  been  given,  Mr.  Wesson  has 
avoided  that  publicity  which  is  so  much  cultivated  in  the  business  life  of  the  day.  He  belongs 
to  the  school  of  men  who  prefer  to  let  their  work  speak  for  itself,  and  are  over  "diligent  in 
business."  To  that  substantial  school  the  strongest  men  of  New  England  have  belonged.  The 
extent  and  value  of  Mr.  Wesson's  achievements  in  the  maki7ig  of  firearms  most  fully  appeal  to 
experts  in  that  field.  It  is  generally  understood  that  ho  invented  and  has  developed  to  its 
present  perfection  the  Smith  Sc  Wesson  revolver,  but  it  is  less  widely  known  that  the  rifle  made 
b_y  the  Winchester  Arras  Company  was  also  in  its  beginnings  the  product  of  his  inventive  skill. 
The  rifle  was  an  incident  of  Mr.  Wesson's  earlier  business  life;  the  revolver  has  been  the  source 
of  his  large  business  success,  and  it  still  engages  his  full  attention.  Its  production  long  ago 
built  up  the  chief  private  manufacturing  industry  of  Springfield,  and  it  is  marketed  through- 
out tho  world.  The  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  is  known  wherever  firearms  are  used,  and  the 
reticent  New  Englander  who  devised  it  and  studied  out  the  improvements  which  one  by  one 
have  gone  to  making  it  the  most  complete  modern  arm  of  its  kind,  is  content  with  that. 
Daniel  B.  Wesson  was  born  in  'Worcester  in  May,  1S2.5.  Behind  the  i)ersonality,  the  strenuous 
force  that  makes  circumstances  minister  to  the  accomplishment  of  desired  results,  lay  inherited 
ability  as  an  inventor.  Of  English  origin,  the  family  of  Wesson  has  flourished  in  America  for 
fully  two  centuries,  its  early  home  being  in  the  New  Hampshire  colony,  wliere  the  original 
emigrants  of  the  name  appear  to  have  first  settled.  The  early  records  show  the  marriage  of  a 
Samuel  Wesson  to  Martlia  Haven,  tho  ceremony  taking  place  May  7,  ITll.  In  the  history  of 
Fitzwilliam  (Cheshire  County),  New  Hampshire,  mention  is  made  of  Jonathan  and  iMolly 
"Wesson,  and  of  their  children,  Jonathan,  Polly,  and  Josiah,  all  born  between  l78t  and  17S6. 
Eufus  Wesson,  the  father  of  tho  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  grandson  of  Abel  Wesson  of 
New  Hamjishire,  and  he  himself  was  a  native  of  that  State.  Attracted  to  Massachusetts  by 
the  fascinations  of  the  great  workshops  there,  the  father  of  D.  B.  Wesson  settled  at  Worcester 
in  early  manliood,  and  shortly  became  famous  in  the  region  for  tho  excellence  of  his  ploughs. 
These  implements  were  of  wood,  and  yet  their  construction  was  so  thorougli  that  their  w^ork 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  agricultural  communit}-.  The  skill  of  the  inventor  and  maker 
was  especially  shown  in  the  carving  of  the  convexed  cui-%'c.s;  and  while  furrows  were  turned 
with  shares  of  wood  the  Wesson  plough  found  high  favor.  When  tho  demand  for  these  excellent 
implements  fell  off,  owing  to  the  advent  of  tho  cast-iron  plough,  Mr.  Wesson  abandoned  their 
manufacture  and  took  up  farming.  A  man  of  brains  as  well  as  skill,  he  never  lost  his  interest 
in  tho  mechanic  arts.  Born  in  New  Hampshire  in  iTSii,  ho  died  at  Worcester  in  1874,  aged 
eighty-seven  j-cars.  Rufus  Wesson  married  Betsy  Baird  of  Worcester,  who  came,  on  both 
sides,  of  old  and  prominent  local  families.  Of  the  same  sturd}-  stock  as  her  husband,  she,  too, 
reached  a  green  old  age,  dying  ot  tho  homo  of  one  of  her  children  in  Worcester  two  years  sub- 
sequent to  hor  husband's  demise,  being  then  in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  There  were  five  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Tho  boys  all  inherited  their  father's  love  for  mechanics.  Edwin,  the 
oldest  son,  ajjprenticed  himself  to  the  trade  of  gun-making  under  Silas  Allen  of  Shrewsbury,  an 
export  in  this  line.  When  out  of  his  time  he  set  up  for  himself  at  Northboro  and  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  as  the  manufacturer  of  a  fireaim   of  his  own   invention   known  as  the 
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Wesson  riflo.  He  died  about  ISiU.  Kufus  and  JIartiii,  two  younger  sons,  engaged  in  shoe 
manufacturing.  Dau'el  B.  Wesson  shared  with  his  father  and  elder  brothers  the  taste  for 
mechanics  and  invention.  Until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  resided  at  home,  devoting  liis 
time  about  equall}-  between  duties  on  the  farm  and  scliooling,  slighting  neither,  yet  iiureing  a 
hope  tliat  he  might  soon  be  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  His  father  seemed  to 
tliiuk  that  the  shoo  business  afforded  a  fine  prospect  for  him,  and  urged  him  to  master  it  under 
his  brothers,  Rufus  and  Martin.  While  Daniel  did  not  relish  this  field  he  was  constrained  to 
enter  it,  but  he  soon  found  it  uncongenial  and  went  hack  upon  the  farm.  There  he  essayed 
some  boyish  pistol-making,  with  the  old  flint-lock  of  his  father  as  a  model.  Wooden  stocks 
patiently  whittled  and  barrels  molded  from  abandoned  vessels  of  pewter  were  deftly  put 
together  and  fearlessly  tested.  The  lad  hoped  to  be  sent  off  to  the  shop  of  his  brother  Edwin, 
but  his  father  did  not  readily  entertain  tho  notion  of  a  second  departure,  and  in  the  end  Daniel 
had  to  pay  for  his  time  to  gain  his  freedom.  Ho  was  eighteen  when  he  made  this  bargain,  and 
finding  that  his  father  valued  his  time  until  attaining  his  majority  at  -Si 50,  he  paid  him  tliat 
sum  out  of  his  savings  and  went  off"  at  onco  to  join  his  eldest  brother.  It  was  a  good  school 
for  tlie  ambitions  lad,  since  it  opened  an  opportunity  to  master  the  trade  of  gun-making  in 
every  detail.  In  three  years  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship.  Ho  tlien  worked  for  a  time 
as  a  journeyman  under  his  brother,  first  at  Northboro,.  then  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  being  a 
partner  and  superintendent  of  the  shop  at  the  last-named  place.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  the  improvements  which  they  used  at  this  period  was  the  invention  of  the  late  Alvan  G. 
Clark,  the  world-famous  telescope  maker,  who  received  a  liberal  royalty  on  it.  This  was  a 
small,  funnel-shaped  appliance  which  was  attached  to  the  muzjile  of  a  rifle  when  loading  and 
shaped  the  "patch  "  or  bit  of  cloth  in  which  the  bullet  was  placed  before  it  was  rammed  home. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Edwin,  in  1S50,  Jlr.  Wesson  formed  a  jiartnership  with  Thomas 
Warner,  a  master  armorer  of  acknowledged  skill,  who  had  long  resided  in  Worcester.  Mr. 
Warner  retired  from  business  about  two  years  later.  Mr.  Wesson  then  joined  his  brother 
Frank,  who  had  a  gun -making  establishment  at  a  New  England  village  in  the  town  of  Grafton, 
and  there  devoted  himself  to  tlio  manufacture  of  single-barrel  target  pistols,  turning  out  a  fine 
arm  Thus,  step  by  step,  he  acquired  a  practical  mastery  of  the  armorer's  craft,  and  ripened 
his  inventive  powers  in  the  school  of  daily  experiment  and  experience.  About  this  time  a  jMr. 
Leonard  began  to  make  a  stir  with  an  improvement  in  firearms.  Ho  was  an  educated  man 
with  theories,  and  having  capital  at  command  organized  the  Leonard  pistol-manufacturing  com- 
pany, with  shops  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  Mr.  Wesson  was  called  to  his  aid  as  superintendent  of 
the  factory,  and  found  a  somewhat  erratic  set  of  inventions  submitted  for  treatment  at  his 
skilled  hands.  Mr.  Leonard  had  in  mind  some  idea  of  a  rapid-firing  gun,  but  his  i)laiis  did  not 
produce  an  arm  that  could  bo  discharged  with  regularity  or  handled  with  safety.  Ho  had  better 
success,  however,  with  the  old  "pepper-box,"  tho  cluster  of  barrels  of  which  was  fired  by  a  • 
revolving  hammer.  As  the  weapon  had  no  centre  of  fire,  it  was,  of  course,  inaccurate  and  use- 
less for  target  practice;  yet  it  obtained  some  vogue  and  its  manufacture  was  continued  at 
Windsor,  Xi.  The  change  released  Mr.  Wesson,  who  was  now  called  to  Worcester  by  tlin  firm 
of  Allen  &  Luther,  who  sought  his  assistance  in  turning  out  gun-barrels.  It  was  while  with 
this  firm  that  ho  became  acquainted  with  his  sub.secpient  jiartner,  Horace  Smith.  An  experi- 
ment about  this  time  came  very  near  costing  Mr.  Wesson  his  life.  It  was  not  made  with  one 
of  liis  own  constructions,  however,  but  with  the  invention  of  a  Colonel  Porter,  who  had  come  up 
from  the  South  to  find  some  gun-maker  capable  of  !;iaking  practical  his  so-called  magazine  fir- 
ing arm.  The  practical  eye  of  Mr.  AVosson  saw  at  a  glanco  that  tho  weapon  was  a  ludicrous 
thing  which  no  skill  could  render  available;  but,  pressed  by  the  colonel,  he  undertook  to  experi- 
ment with  it  and   oven  to  exhibit   it  before  a   board   of  ordnance  ofiicers,  although   heartily 
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ashamed  of  his  task.  Notwithstaucliiig  every  precaution  in  handling  it,  one  of  the  chambers 
went  off  independently,  sending  a  bullet  whizzing  through  Mr.  Wesson's  hat ;  while  another 
chamber,  jjointed  directly  at  his  body,  narrowly  missed  fire.  While  giving  his  days  to  labor, 
Mr.  Wesson  devoted  a  largo  part  of  his  nights  to  thought  and  study.  Out  of  his  reflections 
and  experiments  came  a  decidedly  great  invention,  namely,  a  practical  cartridge  tiiat  rendered 
percussion  caps  a  superfluity.  But  men  without  ample  means  at  command  arc  forced  to  go 
slow.  Mr.  Wesson  was  brooding  over  his  invention — convinced  of  its  incontestable  merit — 
when  Courtland  Palmer  of  New  York  came  forward  with  an  improved  bullet,  that  is,  one  hol- 
lowed out  in  part  to  receive  a  charge  of  powder  which  was  held  in  place  b}'  a  plug  of  cork,  the 
latter  perforated  to  permit  the  flash  from  a  primer  to  ignite  tho  explosive.  Although  believing 
his  own  to  bo  the  better  invention,  Jlr.  Wesson  felt  constrained  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  rich 
Mr.  Palmer  to  enlarge  bis  outlook  as  a  pistol-maker,  provided  the  Palmer  invention  was  given 
the  preference.  While  studying  tho  Palmer  cartridge  Jlr.  Wesson  made  an  improvement  on  it 
for  wliich  ho  received  a  patent.  This  improvement  was  the  addition  of  a  steel  disk  on  which 
the  hammer  could  explode  tho  fulminate,  thus  doing  away  with  the  primor.  It  was  in  working 
out  this  plan  that  Mr.  \\'esson  became  associated  with  the  late  Horace  Smith,  with  whom,  in 
1853,  he  formed  a  partnership  £tnd  established  a  factory  at  Norwich,  Conn.  It  was  here  that 
the  two  men  worked  out  tho  principles  of  the  arm  now  known  as  the  Winchester  rifle,  an  arm 
which  has  been  much  improved,  but  which  in  its  main  points  is  practically  unchanged  to-day. 
They  made  this  rifle  for  a  time  at  Norwich,  and  later  applied  a  similar  principle  to  pistols  and 
other  small  arms.  Eventually  they  disposed  of  their  jiatents  to  the  \''olcanic  Arms  Company. 
In  1855  Mr.  Smith  retired  from  the  business  and  became  otherwise  engaged  in  Worcester. 
Mr.  Wesson. was  at  once  called  to  the  position  of  superintendent  for  the  Volcanic  Arms  Com- 
pany— to  which  the  Winchester  Arms  Company  has  since  succeeded,  and  under  its  auspices 
the  Smith  &  Wesson  cartridge — the  first  self-primed  metallic  one  that  had  proved  practical — 
was  put  into  use.  This  cartridge  was  used  in  the  Spencer  rifles  during  the  Civil  War,  although 
the  Government  was  slow  to  adopt  either  cartridges  or  rapid-firo  guns.  For  years  the  inven- 
tors received  a  i-oyalty  on  it.  Experimenting,  and  testing  his  ideas  incessantly,  Mr.  Wesson 
at  length  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  revolver,  the  peculiarity  and  merit  of  which  consisted  in 
tho  fact  that  the  chambers  ran  entirely  through  tho  cylinder.  The  opportunity  tor  its  manu- 
lacturo  came  upon  tho  reorganization  of  the  Volcanic  Arms  Company,  when,  freed  from  his 
engagement,  iMr.  Wesson  joined  again  with  his  old  partner,  Mr.  Smith,  who  still  remained  in 
touch  with  him  and  was  cognizant  of  tho  development  of  his  new  invention.  They  hired 
premises  on  Market  Street  in  Springfleld,  in  1S57,  and  with  twenty-five  workmen  began  opera- 
tions. In  18C0,  success  having  attended  their  effoits,  they  built  a  large  factory  on  Stockbridgo 
Street,  where,  owing  to  the  heavy  demand  for  their  weapon  starting  during  tho  Civil  War, 
they  came  in  time  to  emjiloy  six  hundred  workmen.  Tho  Government,  it  is  true,  supplied  one, 
the  old-fa.shioued  arm  with  percussion  caps;  but  the  public,  with  less  conservatism  and  more 
wisdom,  demanded  tho  perfected  weapon.  In  ISTO  the  attention  of  the  wideawake  ordnance 
officers  of  the  Russian  Government  was  attracted  to  the  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver,  and  the 
result  was  a  contract  to  supply  the  Kussian  army.  Two  hundred  thousand  were  required  for 
this  purpose,  and  four  years  were  consumed  in  filling  the  contract.  In  1S74  Mr.  Smith  retired, 
selling  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Wesson,  who,  howovei-,  has  not  cared  to  change  tlio,  style  under 
which  the  business  is  conducted.  The  contract  with  the  Russian  Government  was  but  tho  pre- 
lude to  a  succession  of  contracts  from  governments  and  firms  all  over  the  world,  and  the  filling 
of  these  has  brought  not  only  wealth  to  Mr.  Wesson,  but  a  very  great  degree  of  prosperity  to 
hundreds  of  skilful  workmen  and  incidentally  to  tho  city  of  Springfield.  Since  187-1  the  plant 
has  been  very  materially  increased,  and  it  is  to-day  probably  the  finest  and  largest  in  America 
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I 
fi)r  pistol  mainifacturiug,  and  a  model  in  jifiiiit  of  neatness,  ordeT,  and  thoroughness,  present-  j 

ing  tho  most  jileasing  aspect  whether  viewed  without  or  wiihin.     Jlr.  Wesson  is  a  man  of  ' 

unflagging  industr}',  and  in  this  respect  his  habits  are  practically  the  same  to-day  as  when  he 
was  struggling  to  make  his  place  in  the  world.     His  efforts  and  studies  to  improve  his  invcu-  ; 

tious  are  never  relaxed.  Out  of  these  have  come  a  number  of  notable  improvements  which 
make  tho  weapon  of  his  invention  indisputably  first  of  its  kind.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  tho  automatic  extractor  which  expels  the  cartridge  shells.  Another  is  the  safety  device 
in  the  handle  which  makes  it  necessary  to  apply  force  in  two  directions  to  fire  the  weapon, 
although  no  additional  effort  is  required.     A  means  of  preventing  tho  accidental  discharge  of  | 

revolvers  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Wesson,  and  is  applied  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  "ham-  j 

merless  safety  revolver."     Since  their  introduction  in   1SS7  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  of  | 

tiiese  arms  have  been  placed  upon  the  market.     Tho  dcvico  consists  in  placing  the  liammer  of  ! 

tho  arm  onti)-ely  within  tho  lock  frame  so  that  no  external  force  whatever  can  be  applied  to  it;  '| 

and,  second,  by  so  arranging  the  trigger  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  except  at  the  instant  of  ; 

deliberate  firing,  and  only  by  this  means.     A  pistol  of  this  kind  cannot  possibly  be  discharged  | 

by  an  ordinary  child  under  eight  years  of  age — thus  eliminating  one  painful  source  of  calamity,  ■ 

and  in  the  hands  or  on  the  person  of  an  individual  of  even  a  low  grade  of  intelligence  the  \ 

weapon  is  scarcely  any  more  dangerous  to  the  one  carrying  it  than  if  it  were  a  block  of  wood.  j 

The  invention  known  as  the  "rebounding  lock"  is  an  additional  source  of  safety  and  protection  ; 

which  lends  extra  value  to  this  perfect  construction.     Fully  one-third  of  the  yearly  output  is  of  ^ 

tho  3S-calibre.     The  other  principal  models  are  the  32,  3S,  and  -ti,  or  army  size.     Single  and  1 

double  action  weapons  are  made;  also  target  pistols  and  a  central-fire  repeating  rifle.     All  parts  } 

are  made  to  gauge  and  are  interchangealile.     Reloading  and  dismounting  tools  also  are  nianu-  ; 

factured.     Tho  self-lubricating  cartridge — long  desired  and  upon  which  Mr.  Wesson  expended  ! 

great  thought— has  recently  been  perfected  by  him  and  placed  on  tho  market.  Through  its 
use  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  secured  with  practically  no  fouling  of  the  barrel.  Two 
of  his  sons  are  now  associated  v/ith  Mr.  Wesson  in  his  business;  Walter  II.  Wesson  was  taken  in  ^ 

in  1S83,  and  Joseph  H.  Wesson  in  1SS7.     Both  have  won  their  place  in  tho  community.     The  i 

younger  son  has  an  especial  bent  for  mechanics,  and  to  him  some  improvements  in  machinery  , 

are  due.     One  in  particular,  bearing  on  the  drilling  of  gun  barrels,  makes  it  possible  for  one  j 

man  to  do  what  formerly  required  three  to  accomplish.     The  loyalty  and  devotion  of  tho  sons  \ 

are  a  reinforcement  which  any  father  would  value.     Mr.  Wesson  was  married  in  1S4T  to  ^Nliss  , 

Cynthia  II.  Hawes,  daughter  of  Luther  Hawes  of  Northboro,  :Mass.     They  have  had  four  chil-  j 

dren— Sarah  .lanette  Wesson,  who  was  married  to  Dr.  Bull  of  Montreal;   Walter  JI.  Wesson;  j 

Frank  Wesson,  whose  untimely  death  was  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  Joseph  11. 
Wesson.     Tho  large  wealth  which  has  come  to  j\Ir.  Wc-^son  has  been  honestly  earned  along  | 

those  lines  of  legitimate  endeavor  which  have  distinguished  his  generation  of  the  rich  men  of  |  . 

New  England.     In  their  success  the  personal  equation  has  been  the  chief  factor.     The  power  to  j 

originate  came  first,  and  then  industry,  sagacity,  and  tho  patient  ability  for  sustained  effort. 
While  always  concentrating  his  chief  attention  upon  his  own  extensive  business,  Mr.  'Wesson  | 

has  had  his  share  in  developing  other  local  enterprises,  while  his  iiivestment  interests  are  oxten-  | 

sive.     lie  is  president  of  the  Cheney  Bigelow  wire  works,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho  j 

First  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  and  for  many  years  ono  of  its  directors.     Mr.  Wesson  has  1 

been  a  reliable  and  generous  contributor  to  causes  and  institutions  which  have"  appealed  to  his 
sympathy  and  good  judgment.  Of  striking  and  attractive  personal  appearance,  approachable^ 
and  with  much  kindliness  of  manner  and  temper,  ilr.  Wesson  is  keen  in  his  judgments  of  men 
and  things,  individual  and  strong.  Ho  has  taken  but  little  active  part  in  public  affans, 
although  on  ono  occasion,  in  1800,  during  a  crisis,  he  consented  to  serve  in  tho  common  council 
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of  Springfield.  In  political  views  he  is  stronglj'  Republican.  A  man  of  pronounced  views  on 
temperance,  lio  has  embodied  his  sentiments  in  two  massive  drinking  fountains,  erected  on  con- 
spicuous sites  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  He  enforces  temperance  in  .so  far  as  ho  can  among 
his  employees.  His  independence  of  character  makes  him  an  outspoken  foe  of  sham  and  pre- 
tence in  social  life,  bu.sincss,  or  religion.  Mr.  Wesson  has  been  wedded  to  his  home  life  and 
interests.  He  has  been  happily  situated  to  give  play  to  his  love  for  architectural  construction, 
which  has  bfcn  developed  and  illustrated  in  the  erection  of  his  city  and  country  residences. 
These  are  tho  most  notable  buildings  of  their  localities  in  their  handsome  exteriors  and  in  the 
perfection  of  their  interior  arrangements.  Since  1S03  he  has  occupied  witli  his  family  a  fine 
house  on  High  Street,  Springfield,  which  was  built  for  him.  Some  years  ago  ho  erected  in 
Northboro  an  elegant  summer  residence  upon  an  attractive  estate,  the  old  homestead  where 
Mrs.  Wesson  was  born  and  lived  until  her  marriage.  It  is  a  landmark  in  Central  >Iassachu- 
setts  and  an  object  of  admiration  and  pride  to  the  people  of  the  region.  He  has  recently 
erected  on  JIaple  Street  in  Springfield  a  residence  which  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Kew 
England.  It  was  designed  by  Bruce  Price  of  New  York,  is  of  red  Maine  granite,  has  been 
some  six  years  in  construction,  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  ninety-six  feet  in  dimensions, 
and  an  ornament  to  tho  city,  being  a  slight  departure  from  French  chateau  style.  Its  interior 
decorations  are  exceptionally  beautiful.  This  imposing  and  attractive  home,  the  most  costly 
residence  iu  the  city,  overlooks  from  its  sightly  location  tho  great  pistol-making  plant. 


WILLIAM  WHITING. 

Hox.  William  Whitixg,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  ex-member  of  Congress, 
founder  and  President  of  the  AVhiting  Paper  Company,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  tho  foremost 
manufacturer  of  fino  writing-paper  in  tho  United  States,  was  born  at  Dudley,  Mass.,  May  24, 
1841,  son  of  AVilliam  Bailey  Whiting  and  l-^lizabeth  Whiting,  his  wife.  In  various  documents 
dating  between  lOSo  and  1030,  the  name  Whiting  is  spelled  in  no  less  than  sixteen  different 
ways,  although  ever  with  the  same  pronunciation.  The  lecords  of  tho  ancient  town  of  Boston. 
Lincolnshire,  England,  famous  as  tho  birthplace  or  residence  of  numbers  among  the  Puritan 
settlers  of  Massachusetts,  show  that  one  John  Whittug  was  a  member  of  its  Common  Council 
in  1500,  and  ^Mayor  in  K^OO,  and  again  in  lOOS.  During  tho  next  hundred  years  several  of  his 
descendants  held  the  same  honorable  office.  This  John  Whiting's  son.  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting, 
born  in  Boston,  England,  November  20,  1597,  and  educated  at  that  great  Puritan  stronghold, 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  came  to  America  iji  103ii,  with  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  St. 
John,  his  daughter,  Dorothy,  and  his  son,  Samuel  Whiting,  second.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
became  jiastor  of  tho  church  at  Lynn,  JIass.,  and  there  remained  until  his  death,  in  1070,  at 
tho  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.  A  contemporary  calls  him  "a  man  of  God,  and  an 
honorable  man,  of  whom  both  Englands  may  well  with  reason  trust."  Of  this  noble  old  Puri- 
tan divine,  William  Whiting  of  the  present  day  is  tho  worthy  descendant.  As  tho  eldest  of 
eleven  children,  ho  became  a  bread-winner  early  in  life,  meantime,  until  his  seventeenth  year, 
pursuing  his  education  in  tho  public  school.  He  then  accepted  the  post  of  bookkeeper  for  the 
Holyoke  Paper  Company,  later  becoming  business  agent  and  travelling  salesman  for  tho  same 
company,  and  speedily  discovered  so  great  a  capacity  for  business  that  he  relinquished  hi.'; 
original  intention  of  studying  law.  Having  mastered  all  tho  details  of  the  paper  trade,  he,  in 
18G5,  began  on  his  own  account  by  purchasing  a  mill  on  Lyman  Street,  Holyoke,  and  convert- 
ing it  into  a  manufactory  for  high-grade  writing  paper.  It  is  now  known  as  Whiting  Mill  No. 
1,  and,  although  started  as  a  one-machine  mill,  has  been  enlarged  to  the  capacity  of  six  tons 
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of  finished  product,  daily.  Later  on  ^Mv.  "Whiting  purchased  laud  <in  Dwight  Street,  and  erected 
AVhiting  Mill  No.  2,  with  a  daily  producing  capacity  of  twelve  tons.  In  these  two  mills  about 
five  hundred  hands  are  regularly  employed,  and  the  annual  pay-roll  amounts  to  siso,000.  The 
Whiting  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  1SG5,  with  a  capital  of  s300,000,  and  has  since  con- 
trolled the  entire  business  of  manufacture  and  sales,  paying  an  annual  tax  on  an  assessed 
property  valuation  of  Sl,000,uOO.  ilr.  Whiting  has  been  President  from  the  start.  He  is  also 
President  and  Manager  of  the  Collins  Manufacturing  Company,  of  North  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
which,  with  <i  capital  of  .^300,  UdO,  turns  out  a  daily  jiroduct  of  seven  tons  of  paper;  is  President 
of  the  Whitmore  Manufacturing  Company  of  Holyoke,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  litho- 
graphic paper;  and  of  the  National  Blank  Book  Company,  also  of  Holyoke,  which  by  the 
employment  of  two  hundi'ed  hands  turns  out  an  aimual  product  valued  at  8500,000.  The 
immense  product  of  the  paper-mills  either  owned  by,  or  managed  under  the  direction  of,  Mr. 
Whiting,  and  which  are  but  few  of  the  many  mills  scattered  throughout  the  country,  suggests 
not  onlj-  tho  vast  amount  consumed  by  the  jieople,  but  also  the  universal  education  of  the 
masses  which  demand  its  use.  Mr.  Whiting's  splendid  business  capacity  and  indomitable 
energy  were  never  better  illustrated  than  in  his  record  with  the  Collins  ^Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Assuming  control  of  affairs  when  the'  concern  was  at  tho  lov.'est  ebb,  financially  and 
commercially,  he  so  effectually  renewed  its  vitality  that  dividends  were  declared  on  the  stock 
before  the  close  of  the  first  year.  In  all  transactions  he  is  intensely  methodical,  and  a  consis- 
tent soundness  of  judgment  and  strict  integrity  characterize  the  management  of  his  numerous 
activities.  Arduous,  however,  as  are  tho  responsibilities  connected  with  his  first  and  chosen 
business,  grown  great  under  his  able  guidance,  Mr.  Whiting's  energy  and  enterprise  have  led 
him  to  branch  out  continually  into  business  activities  of  eiiual  importance  and  widely  divergent 
character.  He  organized  the  Holyoke  National  Bank  in  ISTi',  and  was  its  President  until  1S91, 
when  he  resigned.  Ho  is  a  director  in  the  Cliapin  Banking  and  Trust  Company  of  Springfield; 
a  member  of  tho  finance  committee  of  the  Holyoke  Savings  Bank;  a  director  in  the. Holyoke 
Warp  Company;  trustee  of  the  Washington  Trust  Comjiany,  of  New  York;  director  in  the 
Boston  and  Elaine  l?ailroad,  and  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  Holyoke  and  Westfield  Kailroad, 
and  director  in  the  Connecticut  Piver  Kailroad  Company.  The  city  of  Holyoke  has  benefited 
largely  by  his  munificence  and  public  spirit.  In  1S7T  he  built,  at  a  total  cost  of  s200,000,  the 
Windsor  Hotel  and  Opera  House,  which  is  still  rated  among  tho  most  imposing  buildings  in  the 
place.  Ho  was  also,  for  a  number  of  years,  President  of  the  Holyoke  Public  Library,  to  which 
he  has  generously  contributed  from  time  to  time;  and  was  a  piomincut  organizer  of  tho  Board 
of  Trade  and  its  President  until  lS(i2,  when  ho  declined  re-election.  His  jjrivate  charities  are 
numerous  and  unremitting.  For  many  years  he  was  .i  warm  personal  friend  of  President 
Soeley  of  Amherst  College,  an  institution  whose  efficiency  his  broad  sympathy  and  unfailing 
generosity  has  greaily  enhanced.  Mount  Holyoke  College  also  counts  liim  among  her  bene- 
factors and  a  prominent  member  of  her  Board  of  Trustees.  As  a  born  leader  of  men,  an  able 
organizer,  and  an  exemplar  of  every  civic  virtue,  Mr.  Whiting  could  hardly  have  escaped 
public  honors;  nor  could  his  fellow-citizens  have  failed  to  bestow  them.  He  has  ever  been 
actively  attached  to  tho  doctrines  of  tho  Pepublican  party,  and  has  advocated  them  at  every  fitting 
opportunity,  working  earnestly  in  State  and  National  campaigns.  In  1ST3,  he  represented  tho 
Western  Hampden  District  in  tho  ^Massachusetts  State  Senate;  in  ISTti-T",  ho  was  Treasurer  of 
tlie  citj'  of  Holyoke;  a  delegate  to  tho  Republican  National  Convention  of  1S7<1  (which  nomi- 
nated Rutherford  B.  Hayes  for  tho  Prosidenc}-),  and  ilayor  of  Holyoke — previously  a  Demo- 
cratic stronghold — in  ISTS-TO.  In  1SS3,  ho  consented  to  accept  nomination  for  Congress,  and 
was  triumphantly  elected,  serving  thereafter  for  three  successive  terms,  in  the  Forty-eighth. 
Forty-ninth,  and   Fiftieth  Congresses,  until  ISSO,  when  ho  declined   re-election.      His  congres- 
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sioiial  sci'vico  occurring  during  Grover  Cleveland's  first  administration,  ho  was,  as  a  Kcpuii- 
lican,  in  the  minority,  with  slight  opportunity  for  attaining  prominence.  He  was,  however,  in 
his  first  term,  a  member  of  the  Committee  ou  Pensions,  Bounties,  and  Back  Pay,  which  at  that 
period  were  prominent  matters;  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  when  the 
memorable  provisions  for  negro  schools  were  passed;  and  also  of  tho  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  In  the  last  named  connection  he  prepared  and  presented  a  bill  for  tho  assist- 
ance of  banks,  which,  on  account  of  bis  political  atBliations,  never  came  before  the  House. 
His  statesmanlike  discernment  of  the  requirements  in  this  regard  was,  nevertheless,  fully 
demonstrated  when  a  bill,  almost  identical  with  his  own,  was  presented  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman and  passed  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Whiting  spokely  ably  before  tho  House  on  tho 
tariff,  the  silver  iiuestion,  and  several  minor  issues,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  claims  of  his  district  and  State.  His  refusal  to  accept  nomination  for  a  fourth  term  called 
forth  from  the  Hohjoke  Transcript  the  following : 

"Congre-ssman  Whiting  authorizes  the  statement  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  Congress.  Ho  does  it  thus  early  in  order  that  his  constituents  may  have  ample 
time  to  discuss  the  matter  and  settle  upon  his  successor.  j\lr.  Whiting's  withdrawal  is  perhajis 
not  surprising,  for  tlie  position  is  "one  not  always  pleasant  and  agreeable;  but  his  retirement 
will  be  attended  with  regret.  Our  Congressman  has  been  faithful  to  his  public  duties,  and, 
though  he  has  not  cut  a  largo  figure  as  a  debater,  he  has  won  his  way  to  a  position  of  great 
influence  among  his  associates  of  the  House.  It  is  this  businesslike  way  that  has  made  liini 
conspicuous  in  the  minds  of  so  many  a.>5  a  candidate  for  gubernatorial  honor,  and  to  that  exalted 
station  we  hope  to  see  him  elevated.  Many  of  our. Governors  have  taken  the  congressional 
course  of  training  before  being  called  upon  to  take  the  chair  of  State,  and  that  training  has 
furnished  a  good  equipment.     Mr.  AVhitiug's  would  prove  no  exception." 

On  tho  same  jioint  the  Sprii/gficld  Republican  said:  "Mr.  Whiting's  withdrawal  will  be  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Republican  delegation  from  Massachusetts.  He  has  not  during  his  three 
terms  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  debate,  but  his  views  have  been  received  with  great  respect 
in  committee,  where  his  penetration  and  sound  judgment  have  been  appreciated  by  his  fellow 
members."  Mr.  Whiting's  popularitj' and  the  general  recognition  of  his  many  acts  of  public 
spirit  in  his  residence  city  have  never  been  better  instanced  than  by  an  article  iu  the  Paptr 
World  iu  ISOG.  "His  interest,"  it  says,  "in  the  city  of  Holyoke  has  been  broad  and  generous; 
none  of  her  citizens  liave  given  more  liberally  of  their  best  thought  and  effort  for  the  upbuild- 
ing and  credit  of  tho  municipality.  He  was  once  mayor  of  tho  city,  and  at  tho  present  time  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  tho  commission  to  revise  the  city  charter.  During  all  the  years  of  the 
city's  existence  ho  has  served  iu  whatever  capacity  his  fellow-citizens  might  direct,  and  his 
fertile  mind  has  been  active  in  devising  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
people,  industrially,  mentally,  and  morally."  Mr.  Whiting  is  a  man  of  fine  culture  and  broad 
intellect,  and  his  handsome  residence  iu  Holyoko  bears  aiuplo  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  tho 
best  in  art  and  literature.  His  extensive  reading  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  keeps  him  con- 
stantly abreast  of  tho  times,  while  his  intelligent  conversational  powers  and  graces  of  character 
justly  endear  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  married  on  June  10,  ISOi?,  to  Anna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Luther  M.  Fairfield,  of  Holyoke,  and  has  two  sons:  William  Fairfield  W^liit- 
ing,  born  July  2ii,  IStJt,  married  to  Annie  13.  Chapin,  of  Holyoke,  and  Samuel  liaynor  Whiting, 
born  January  2e>,  ISOT,  both  associated  iu  tho  mauagement  of  his  business. 
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DANIEL  H.  NEWTON. 


Daniel  Howe  Newton,  President  of  tho  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Wilmington  Railroad  Com- 
pany, President  of  the  Massachusetts  Screw  Company,  senior  partner  of  the  lirra  of  \).  H.  &  J. 
C.  Newton— leading  mill  engineers  and  contractors,  uf  Holyoke,  Mass. — formerly  Treasurer  of 
Franklin  Couiriy,  Mass.,  and  also  a  member  of  tho  Jlassachusetts  State  Legislature,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  long  and  active  labors  iu  developing  and  financing  important  manufactur- 
ing industries  and  railroad  enterprises  in  New  England,  was  horn  iu  Hubbardston,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  July  22,  1827.  Mr.  Newton  comes  of  a  family  founded  in  tho  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  iu  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  his  ancestor  in  that  early  period  being 
Richard  Newton,  born  in  England  in  ICOl,  and  sot  down  in  the  colonial  records  as  a  resident  of 
.Sudbury  in  lOJ-0.  Richard  Newton  was  one  of  the  petitioners  who,  in  lOUO,  received  a  grant  of 
laud  six  miles  square,  subsequently  called  Marlborough.  When  that  town  was  divided  his 
property  fell  within  the  boimdaries  of  tho  new  town  called  Southborough.  A  further  entry  in 
tho  colonial  records,  under  date  1(504,  shows  him  as  one  of  the  signers  of  a  petition  to  the  mag- 
istrates of  the  colony  for  the  establishment  of  a  church  at  Marlborough.  He  died  at  Southbor- 
ough, aged  one  hundred  years.  By  his  wife,  Ann  or  Hannah,  ho  had  nine  children.  ]\Ir. 
Newton's  descent  is  through  Moses,  the  third  child,  born  1C40,  who  married  Joanna,  daughter 
of  Edward  Larkin.  James  Newton,  born  10S3,  the  fourth  of  the  leu  children  of  this  marriage, 
was  the  ne.xt  ancestor  of  Mr.  Newton.  He  manied  Rachel  C4recley.  Their  son,  Joseph,  of 
Southboro,  Templeton,  and  Hubbardston,  was  Mr.  Newton's  great-grandfather.  Pie  was  an 
earnest  patriot  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  enlisting  at  Hubbardston  served  in  tlio 
American  army  during  the  Revolution.  He  married  Experience  Drury,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Drury,  who  setfled  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1041,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honora- 
ble Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  the  first  military  organization  in  America.  Their  sou  Eben- 
czor,  born  in  'J'empleton,  1770,  married  Mary  Howe,  descendant  of  John  Howe,  the  first  white 
man  to  settle  in  the  new  grant  of  Marlboro;  and  daughter  of  Capt.  Daniel  Howe,  Jr.,  of  North- 
field,  Mass.,  and  Westmoreland.  N.  H.,  born  1730,  who,  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
cai)tured  by  the  Indians  and  taken  to  Canada.  Redeemed  after  terrible  sniTerings,  ho  joined 
Captain  Willard's  company,  and  after  a  two  years'  campaign  against  his  former  captors  was 
again  taken  prisoner  in  174S,  and  was  subjected  to  the  torture  of  "running  the  gantlet "  be- 
tween files  of  Indians.  Again  redeemed,  he  re-eulistcd,  and,  although  broken  in  health,  con- 
tinued in  service  till  tho  close  of  the  war,  receiving  his  commission  as  captain  in  17.J2.  Thus 
through  two  of  his  great-grandfathers  the  subject  of  this  sketch  inherits  tlioso  soldierly  quali- 
ties, energy  and  pluck,  which  undoubtedly  have  contributed  matei'ially  to  his  success  in  his  bat- 
tles with  the  forces  of  nature.  Ebenezer  Newton  was  a  farmer  and  miller;  his  son  James,  tho 
father  of  tho  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  lumberman  and  a  man  of  enterprise  and  persever- 
ance. Born  in  ISOl  at  Hubbardston,  he  married  Esther  Hale,  who  bore  him  eleven  children. 
Ho  died  August  19,  isiil,  having  passed  his  ninetieth  year.  Ho  was  a  man  of  great  spiritual- 
ity, a  constant  reader  of  tho  Bible,  and  of  most  excellent  character,  transmitting  to  his  numerous 
oflspring  qualities  tho  most  valued  and  valuable.  His  wife,  who  was  a  typical  New  England 
woman,  was  remarkably  endowed  mentally,  having,  it  was  said,  "a  controlling  will  more  often 
found  iu  a  man  than  a  woman.''  Daniel  Howe  Newton  was  tho  third  iu  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  and  the  eldest  sou.  His  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  his  native  village,  but  liis  educa- 
tion began  in  tlie  town  of  Greenfield,  Franklin  County,  whither  his  parents  removed  early  in 
l>i3,").  A  clever,  brainy  lad,  ho  i)ursued  his  studies  diligently,  and  after  finishing  tlio  public- 
school  course  entered  tho  New  Salem  Academy,  passed  thence  to  tho  Goodalo  Academy  at  Ber- 
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uardston,  and  closed  the  liiglier  curriculum  at  Williston  Seminar}-.     As  a  well-cducat'jd  ai.  1         1 
promising  youth  of  twenty  ho  was  welcomed  to  partnership  by  his  fatlier,  and  from   thu  v(  i  •. 
beginning  displayed  unusual  talent  for  business.     Before  he  was  twenty  years  old  ho  mad.-  a  1 

business  trip  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  joining  a  party  of  3'oung  men  from  the  vicinit}-,  who  travtil.ii  1 

by  easy  stages  to  their  destination  in  the  ''Far  West."     During  hi.s  absence  he  sojourned  fur  ,i  1 

time  in  Kentucky,  and  there  taught  a  district  school.     This  trip,  which  occupied  several  niouth^,  | 

was  young  Newton's  finishing  course,  and  has  always  been  regarded  by  him  as  more  than  1 

equivalent  to  a  year  at  a  university,  through  its  influence  in  quickening  his  faculties,  develoiiiuL'  1 

his  self-reliance,  and  broadening  his  knowledge  of  the  world.     Mr.  Newton  remained  associat.  .J  j 

with  his  father  in  the  lumber  business  for  a  number  of  years.     Their  affairs  prospered,  and  al  ! 

a  comparatively  early  period  in  life  the  young  man  found  himself  not  only  skilled  in  business,  | 

but  the  possessor  of  a  competence.     A  Whig  in  the  early  years  of  his  manhood,  Mr.  Xewtcju  : 

attached  himself  to  the  Republican  party  at  its  formation  in  1S5C,  and  thenceforth  for  a  number  1 

of  years  took  an  active  part  in  local  pohtics,  becoming,  in  fact,  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  i 

Franklin  County.     In  ISGl  his  standing  and  worth  were  recognized  by  hi.s  election  to  the  office  \ 

of  County  Treasurer,  and  ho  held  that  position  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  distinguishing  j 

himself  during  this  trying  period  by  rare  fidelity  to  the  financial  trust  reposed  in  him.     On  j 

September  24,  1SG3, Mr.  Newton  married  Miss  Mary  Abby  Cogswell,  daughter  of  Col.  Hum-  \ 

phrey  Choate  Cogswell  and  Sally  Hidden  Buruham,  both  descended  from  old  families  of  these  j 

several  names  in  Essex  County,  Mass.     Through  her  father  Mrs.  Newton  was  related  to  the  ! 

distinguished  Massachusetts  jurist,  Eufus  Choate,   and  is  a  distant  kinswoman  of  the  Hon.  i 

Joseph  II.  Choate,  of  New  York  City,  the  present  American  Ambassador  to  England.     Settling  \ 

permanently  in  Holyoke,   Mr.    Newton,   in  conjunction  with  his  brother,   John    C.    Newton,  >' 

organized,  in  1S62,  the  firm  of  D.  H.  &  J.  C.    Newton,  which  at  once  entered  upon  active  j 

business  as  builders  and  contractors.     From  the  outset  the  work  of  the  firm  was  divided  between  \ 

the  two  brothers — Mr.  D.  H.  Newton  assuming  the  duties  of  management  and  the  arrangement  \ 

of  finances,  and  ]\Ir.  J.  C.  Newton  those  of  engineering  and  construction.     In  many  of  their  1 

undertakings  they  have  had  the  co-operation  of  their  brothers,   James  H.  and  Moses,   both  \ 

accomplished  men  of  affairs;  and  in  all  their  labors  they  have  worked  with   rare  harmony.  j 

Although  beginning  as  builders,  the  Newtons  soon  became  promoters,  and  in  this  character  i 

have  achieved  results  which  place  them  among  the  foremost  workers  of  their  time.     When  they  | 

began  building,  Holyoke  was  a  village  of  less  than  five  thousand  iuhabitauts,  and  had  less  than  5 

half  a  dozen  manufacturing  plants  all  told.     Tlio  magnificent  possibilities  of  its  water  power  J 

were  then  hardly  realized.  A  close  observer  as  well  as  a  diligent  man  of  business,  Mr.  Newton 
soon  discerned  this  latent  force,  and  with  rare  prescience  bent  all  his  energies  to  its  development 
and  utilization.     Adopting  different    methods  from  those  usually  followed  by  builders,  Mr.  ' 

Newton  greatly  broadened  the  firm's  work,  even  at  an  early  pci'iod,  lij-  putting  out  largo  sums 
of  money  to  promote  enterprises  which  from  the  nature  of  things  were  sure  to  flourish  in  Holy- 
oke. One  of  the  first  of  the  firm's  large  independent  constructions  was  the  Hampden  Paper 
Mill,  organized  and  built  in  1S04,  and  notable  as  being  the  third  paper  mill  erected  in  Holyoke. 
This  mill  was  operated  for  a  time  by  the  Newtons,  Mr.  D.  H.  Newton  being  President,  and  his 
brother,  John  C.  Newton,  General  JIauager.  It  was  sold,  in  ISTl,  to  tho  Crocker  MaTiufactur- 
iug  Comjiany.  In  ISGO  the  Newtons  completed  another  paper  mill,  which  was  sold  to  the 
Franklin  Paper  Company.  Next,  under  contract,  tho  firm  completed,  in  1S71,  a  mill  for  the 
Beebo  and  Holbrook  Paper  Company  ;  and  in  tho  following  year  still  another,  for  tho  Massasoit 
Paper  Company.  These  last  two  were  built  on  part  of  a  largo  tract  of  land  which  the  enter- 
prising firm,  assisted  by  their  brother,  James  H.  Newton,  had  purchased  a  short  timo  pre- 
viously, and  from  wliich  they  subsequently  sold  a  large  trtict  of  land  for  the  depot  grounds  of 
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tlie  Holyoke  and  Westfiekl  Railroad,  and  a  iilol  for  tliL'  new  City  Hall.  In  1S73  Mr.  ^'e^vton 
organized  the  Massachusetts  Screw  Coaipany,  and  the  firm  built  a  connnodioiis  mill  for  it.  Of 
this  company,  which  they  still  control,  j\lr.  Xewtou  became  Presiduiit.  and  his  broilier,  John  C. 
Newton,  Treasurer.  lu  this  year,  also,  they  re-entered  the  paper-makiiiL;  luisimss,  organizing 
the  Newton  Paper  Company  and  building  for  it  a  mill.  This  property  is  iniihipally  owned  and 
managed  by  Moses  Newton.  In  18TC  they  added  to  it  a  second  mill,  whirh  more  than  doubled 
its  capacity.  Another  paper  mill,  completed  in  1ST3,  was  sold  to  the  ExcoLsioi'  l^aper  Company. 
During  the  next  .six  years  the  Newtons  built  a  number  of  mills  for  textile  fabrics,  among  them 
the  Springfield  Blanket  Company's  mill,  the  William  Skinner  silk  mill,  the  Farr  Alpaca  Com- 
pany's mill,  and  the  Connor  Brothers'  woollen  mill.  In  1ST9  they  built  a  mill  for  the  AVaurcgan 
Paper  Company-.— owned  and  managed  by  their  brother,  James  II.  Newton;  and  also  one  for 
the  Winona  Paper  Company.  In  ISSO  they  organized  the  Chenn'cal  Paper  Company,  and  built 
for  it  a  capacious  mill,  of  which  the  Newton  Brothers  hold  the  controlling  interest,  under  the 
management  of  Moses  Newton.  The  development  of  the  Deerfield  Valley  was  now  undertaken, 
Mr.  John  C.  Newton  being  the  more  active  worker  in  tb.is  field,  although  operating  financially 
in  conjunction  with  and  backed  by  his  brothers,  Daniel  11.  and  ^Moses  Newton.  The  railroad 
from  Hoosac  Tunnel  to  Keadsboro,  Vt.,  one  of  the  first  works  in  this  development,  was  organized 
by  D.  H.  Newton.  It  was  a  most  important  step  toward  the  permanent  success  of  the  paper- 
making  industry  in  Holyoke,  tapping,  as  it  did,  the  vast  sources  of  wood-pulp  supply  in  the 
Green  Mountain  region  of  southern  Vermont.  This  road  was  completed  in  ISS-i.  It  was 
extended  northward  to  Wilmington,  Vt.,  in  1S91,  and  has  aroused  that  whole  section  to  new- 
life,  giving  birth  to  and  stimulating  various  industries,  in  which  tiio  capital  of  the  Newtons 
has  been  liberally  employed  ever  since,  under  the  guiding  control  of  Mr.  John  C.  Newton,  who 
is  jn-aclically  the  industrial  pioneer  of  the  region.  To  the  wise  and  persistent  labors  of  Mr. 
Newton,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  of  his  brotliers,  may  be  justly  ascribed  the 
pre-eminence  of  Holyoke  as  a  paper-making  and  manufacturing  city.  The  profits  that  came  to 
liim  from  his  early  building  enterprises  were  so  emplo3ed  as  to  encourage  and  develop  a  variety 
of  industries;  and  this  fostering  care  has  had  results  far  beyond  conception  at  the  time  the 
system  was  inaugurated.  Mr.  Newton  has  invested  largely  in  real  estate  in  Holyoke,  and  like- 
wise in  the  great  enterprises  more  specifically  under  his  brother's  control — especially  in  the 
lumber  and  pulp  mills  of  the  Deerfield  Valley.  As  the  eldest  brotlier,  Mr.  D.  H.  Newton's 
influence  has  been  most  influential;  but  it  has  always  been  exerted  in  a  harmonious  way,  the 
excellent  judgment,  great  energy,  and  broad  views  of  the  juniors  being  generously  recognized. 
As  far  back  as  1S<;9.  Mr.  Newton  satin  the  legislature  of  ."Massachusetts.  He  was  too  busy  a 
man  to  care  for  political  otRce,  but  accepted  the  nomination  under  pressure  and  faithfully 
discharged  hi.s  duties  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected.  He  has  never  been  too  much 
occupied,  however,  not  to  devote  time  and  attention  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  Holyoke. 
He  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  also  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Department,  and 
in  both  offices  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  city — witliout  compensation.  The  improvement 
of  the  public  works  and  the  beautifying  of  the  city  have  also  engaged  his  attention,  with  excel- 
lent results.  In  fact,  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  public-spirited  citizen.  He  cannot  be  said 
to  have  worked  for  money  alone,  although  fair  profit  has  resulted  from  almost  every  enterprise 
originated  by  him  or  with  which  he  is  connected.  The  scope  of  these  enterprises  is  varied. 
Besides  being  President  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Wilmington  Bailroad  and  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Screw  Company,  he  is  a  director  in  the  Chemical  Paper  Company,  the  Deerfield  Kiver 
Company,  the  Holyoke  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Home  National  Bank  of  Holyoke.  He  is  a  man 
of  very  active  mind,  great  energy,  keen,  quick,  and  resolute;  and  in  these  resjiects  scarcely 
aft'ectod  by  the  progress  of  years.     He  is  the  associate  of  his  brothers  iu  the  mills  upon  the 
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Deerfield  River,  and  shares  with  them  in  the  credit  for  the  great  task  accomplished  in  this 
locality.  With  all  his  business  cares  he  finds  time  for  reading  and  correspondence  in  fields  far 
beyond  those  in  which  his  daily  activities  lie.  Ho  is  a  member  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  iu  the  proceedings  of  which  he  takes  a  hearty  interest.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  religious 
convictions  and  active  in  connection  with  every  good  work  prosecuted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church  with  which  he  is  connected,  while  restricting  his  charities  to  no  special  creed  or  class- 
A  realization  of  the  i^ractical  good  to  the  community  resulting  from  his  life-long  labors  must  be 
in  itself  a  sufBcient  reward  for  a  man  of  his  character.  In  ISO"  Mr.  Newton  was  frequently 
mentioned  in  coimection  with  the  nomination  for  membership  in  the  Governor's  Council,  and 
was  cordially  supported  for  this  oflQce  by  the  local  press  and  by  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  among  the  citizens  of  the  district,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  no  better  nomination 
could  bo  made.  Although  practically  sure  of  the  nomination  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  reasonable  doubt  of  his  election,  he  saw  fit  to  decline  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  his  many  friends  and  well-wishers,  among  them  a  large  section 
of  the  press,  which  emphatically  declared  that  "no  better  man  over  was  mentioned  politically  " 
iu  that  section.  Mr.  Newton  has  one  son,  James  Stuart  Newton,  born  June  30,  1SG3,  who  is 
now  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Screw  Company  of  Holyoke,  Auditor 
of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Wilmington  Railroad,  and  otherwise  active  and  prominent  as  a 
business  man.  He  married,  in  1.S91,  Adeline  Frances  Curtis,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Gardner 
Curtis,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  who  was  many  years  in  the  East  India  trade  in  Boston. 


JOHN  C.  NEWTON. 

John"  Carter  Nkwton,  a  distinguished  American  engineer  and  manufacturer,  actively 
engaged  for  many  years  in  the  industrial  development  of  Holyoke,  Jlass. ,  and  of  the  Deerfield 
Valley,  Vt.,  and  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  New  England  and  the  West;  formerly  Vice- 
President  and  General  ilanager  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Kansas  City  Railroad  Company,  and, 
since  1S94,  Resident  Manager  of  the  Mountain  Mills  at  Wilmington,  Vt.,  and  also  executive 
head  of  several  other  flourishing  industries,  is  a  brother  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sketch, 
and  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  April  21,  183S.  His  education  was  obtained  in  tho  Academy 
at  Westmin.stur,  Vt.,  and  at  the  State  Normal  School  in  Westfield,  JIass.,  and  he  was  grad- 
uated at  the  latter  institution  in  1S.3S.  During  ISoi.)  he  taught  school  in  Vermont  and  INIassa- 
cluisetts.  In  ISGO  ho  abandoned  the  profession  of  teaching  to  engage  iu  building  operations. 
and  in  that  year  erected  gas-works  at  Westfield  and  Greenfield  and  built  an  addition  to  tho 
Normal  School  at  the  first-named  place.  In  tho  following  year  he  built  the  bridges  on  the 
Tunnel  railroad.  In  1SC2  he  went  to  Holyoke,  ]\Iass.,  and  with  his  elder  brotJier,  Daniel, 
established  the  firm  of  D.  H.  &  J.  C.  Newton,  mill  engineers  and  contractors,  and  for  the  ensu- 
ing twenty  years  had  practical  charge  of  the  construction  of  mills  and  the  development  of 
manufacturing  ]ilauts  in  this  great  industrial  centre.  Among  the  earlier  constructions  of  the 
firm  in  Holyoko  were  tho  Lyman  Street  Public  School  and  the  High  School,  and  the  wire  mills 
now  known  as  ''Mill  No.  1  "  of  tho  Whiting  Paper  Corapau)-,  built  in  ISO^;  tho  A.  T.  Stewart 
M-oollen  mill,  the  Holyoke  ilachino  Company's  building,  the  Wilkinson  and  the  Wright  blocks, 
Wilkinson's  collar  factory,  and  Stebbius'  brass  foundry,  built  in  1SG3;  the  Florence  Sewiug- 
Macbine  Company  building  and  the  Holj-oke  Warp  Company's  mill  and  nine  dwellings,  built 
in  ISGl;  and  tho  tenement  block  for  the  Hampden  Paper  Company's  mill  and  the  Franklin 
Paper  Company's  mill  and  two  dwellings,  built  in  1SC.5.  In  addition  the  firm  built,  during  the 
years  mentioned,  four  private  dwellings  for  employees  of  the  United  States  Armoiy  in  Spring- 
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liekl,  and  enlarged  the  JIoiisou  Academy.  In  ISOO  Mr.  Kewton  was  elected  ]\Iauager  of  the 
JIampden  I'aper  Company  in  Holyoko,  he  being  also  principal  owner  of  its  stock  and  Treasurer. 
\Vitliin  a  year  additional  facilities  were  required,  and  ho  erected  for  this  Company  "!Mill  i\o. 
2''  (now  ''Mill  Xo.  1"  of  the  Crocker  Manufacturing  Company),  and  in  ISGy  added  to  it  the 
second  machine  and  accompanying  engines.  This  mill,  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  lS7u,  was 
rebuilt  by  him  iu-that  year.  In  1S70,  also,  he  put  in  water  connections  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Prenl'in  Wire  infill  and  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Company's  "Mill  No.  2."  After  the  sale 
of  the  Hampden  Paper  Company's  "  Jlill  No.  2  "  to  the  Crocker  Jlauufacturiug  Comjjany,  Mr. 
Newton  united  with  his  brothers  Daniel  H.  and  James  H.  in  purchasing  the  "  Bigelow  property  " 
in  Holyoke,  a  part  of  which  they  subsequently  sold  to  the  local  authorities  as  a  site  for  the  pro- 
jected city  hall.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  single  transactions  that  had  taken  place  in 
Holyoke,  which  then  had  a  population  of  about  five  thousand.  After  this  the  firm  of  D.  H.  & 
J.  0.  Newton  began  to  look  for  men  and  firms  that  wanted  mills,  and,  finding  such,  in  several 
instances  not  only  built  what  was  needed  but  likewise  equipped  the  structures  with  all  neces- 
sary machinerj'.  Thus  the  Newtons  became  promoters  of  enterprise  and  industry,  and  as  such 
soon  achieved  a  reputation  which  rivalled  that  won  by  their  feats  of  engineering  and  construc- 
tion. The  constructions  successfully  completed  in  ISTl  and  1872  included  mills  for  the  Jlassa- 
soit  Paper  Company,  for  the  Springfield  Blanket  Company  (Mr.  "Wilkinson's),  and  for  Messrs. 
Beebe  &  Holbrook.  In  1873  "Mill  No.  1 "  for  the  Newton  Paper  Company,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Screw  Mill  were  built;  also  a  paper  mill  at  Uuiouville,  Coun.,  and  tho  Jessup  &  Laflin 
paper  mill  at  Salmon  Palls,  Mass.  In  this  year  also  Mr.  Newton  completed  tho  fishway  at  the 
Holyoke  dam,  and  graded  tho  land  above  the  first  canal  level,  tho  latter  task  requiring  four 
hundred  thousand  yards  of  earth  for  filling.  In  1S74  his  most  notable  constructions  were  the 
Farr  Alpaca  Company's  mill  and  William  Skinner's  silk  mill;  and  tlie  dam  on  the  Agawam 
River.  Seeking  much-needed  rest  and  recuperation  after  these  labors,  he  went  to  California, 
where  ho  spent  a  large  part  of  1875.  Resuming  his  building  and  engineering  operations  at  the 
close  of  that  year,  he  erected  buildings  for  the  Chapman  Cutlery  Company  and  the  Seymour 
Cutlery  Company ;  woollen  mills  for  Josej)h  Peal  and  Connor  Brothers,  and  machine  shops  for 
J.  C.  Smith.  In  1S7G  ho  built  the  Newton  Paper  Company's  "  Mill  No.  2  "  and  the  Connecticut 
River  Pulp  Works;  also  a  row  of  cottages  on  Newton  Street.  In  1S77  he  built  tho  Albion 
Pajier  Company's  "Mill  No.  1"  and  a  saw-mill  on  l)wight  Street.  In  1^>7S  ho  erected  twenty 
dwellings  of  two  tenements  each  on  Bond  Street,  thirty-four  houses  on  Newton  Street,  and  a 
block  for  tho  Albion  Pajior  Company.  In  1S79  ho  built  the  Wauregan  Paper  Company's  mill 
on  Dwight  Street;  an  addition  to  the  Newton  Paper  Company's  mill  for  four  engines  and  three 
paper  machines;  also  the  works  of  the  Chemical  Paper  Company.-  Besides  constructing  the^e 
he  repaired  the  daiu  at  Huntington  for  the  Massasoit  Paper  Company.  In  isso  he  completed 
tho  Winona  I'aper  ilill,  now  the  George  C.  Gill  Paper  Company.  A  further  construction  in 
Holyoko  was  the  Norman  Paper  Mill,  completed  in  1802.  Altogether  in  Holyoke  alone  the 
Newtons  have  erected  twenty-five  mills,  which  cost,  as  built  and  equipped,  about  two  aiid  a  half 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  sura  the  Holyoko  Water  Power  Company  is  said  to  have  furnislicd 
about  one-quarter.  These  properties  to  day  are  valued  at  many  times  their  original  cost. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  three  or  four  mills  and  a  machine  shop  comprised  tho  entire  jjlaut 
of  Holyoke  when  the  Newtons  began  their  labors  there,  it  will  be  seen  how  immensely  indebted 
that  city  is  to  the  well-plaimed,  thoroughly  executed,  and  liberally  conducted  operations  of 
these  wise,  able,  and  energetic  men.  A  further  f£\pt  of  interest  is  that  the  working  force  of 
these  new  constructions  of  the  Newtons  aggregates  close  on  the  entire  population  of  Holyoko 
before  they  were  begun;  and  that  among  their  foi'ce  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  is  diplributod 
monthly  in  wages.     It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  firm  or  individual  in  Western  Jlassachusetts  can 
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point  to  ail  achievement  at  all  cumparing  with  tlui  reiiiarkablo  exhibit  cf  what  those  resohit.'. 
energetic  and  untiring  men  have  accomplished.  Tho  story  of  Mr.  John  C  jS'ewton  is  onl}-  hah' 
told  in  the  account  of  his  building  operations.  His  success  in  developing  industries  and  in 
inducing  capitalists  and  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  the  remarkable  water-power 
facilities  to  be  found  iu  and  near  Holyoke  would  make  a  chapter  in  itself.  Another  chapter, 
scarcely  less  brilliant  and  interesting,  might  be  written  regarding  h\?<  wonderful  success  in 
developing  the  industrial  possibihties  of  tho  Deerfield  Valley,  iu  Southern  Vermont.  This  labor 
was  entered  upon  about  1SS2,  when  Jlr.  Newton,  in  connection  with  his  brothers,  Daniel  II. 
and  Moses,  commenced  tho  construction  at  Readsboro,  in  tliat  State,  of  tho  Dceriield  Eiver  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  now  the  plant  of  the  National  Metal  Edge  Box  Company.  To  tap  the  Deer- 
field  Valley  Mr.  Newton  built  tho  narrow-gaugo  railroad  from  lloosac  Tunnel  to  Readsboro  iu 
1884,  and  for  a  time  personally  managed  it.  Drawn  to  the  West  by  motives  in  which  business 
and  health  played  their  respective  parts,  Mr.  Newton  spent  some  six  or  seven  years  there,  being 
largely  occupied  during  that  time  with  railroad  construction  and  management,  in  both  of 
which  departments  ho  developed  signal  ability.  From  ISSy  to  ISOJ  he  was  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  tho  Des  Moines  and  Kansas  City  Railway,  relinquishing  these  positions 
when  tho  road  became  the  property  of  the  Keokuk  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  In  1SS9, 
with  associates,  he  con.structed  the  Indiana  and  Lake  ]\Iichigan  Railway  from  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  to  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  taking  his  pay  in  bonds  of  tlio  road,  which  ho  subsequently  success- 
fully negotiated.  In  1891  ho  resumed  his  labors  in  tho  lieerfield  Valley  by  extending  the  rail- 
road terminating  at  Readsboro  to  Wilmington,  Vt.,  gi^■iug  it  a  total  length  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles.  He  now  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  task  of  opening  up  this  region  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  establishing  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  a  typical  old  A'ermont  town,  set  in 
between  the  Green  Mountains  and  under  tho  shadow  of  Haystack  Mountain,  thirty-eight 
hundred  feet  high.  Here  he  built  the  Mountain  Mills — pulp-mill  and  saw-mill — of  which  ho 
has  since  acted  as  Resident  Manager.  It  is  difficult  in  mere  words  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extent  of  tho  work  accomplished  in  this  valley  by  Mr.  Newton,  with  tho  assistance 
of  the  capital  and  co-operation  of  his  brothers.  Daniel  II.  and  Moses,  who  are  his  partners  in  the 
several  enterprises  which  he  has  inaugurated.  As  if  in  obedience  to  the  touch  of  an  Aladdin, 
great  dams,  bridges,  mills,  dwellings,  and  storehouses  have  sprung  up  in  this  region.  Others 
could  have  built  the  railroad  which  has  opened  up  so  many  opportunities,  but  until  the  New- 
tons  discerned  the  advantages  of  such  an  entorprise,  no  ono  apparently  believed  they  existed. 
In  full  possession  of  the  field,  these  far-seeing  and  energetic  men  have  not  sought  to  monopolize 
all  tho  benefits  flowing  from  their  enterprise.  In  the  main,  the  opportunities  aro  such  as  they 
themselves  have  created  ;  but  they  have  concentrated  their  efTorts  in  certain  directions  ;iud  have 
given  full  scopo  to  others  who  may  be  willing  to  come  in  and  profit  by  them.  As  the  leader 
and  executive  head  in  those  operations  stands  ^Nlr.  John  C.  Newton.  Undaunted  and  undis- 
mayed he  has  broken  into  this  sleepy  wilderness  as  it  were,  and  by  pluck  and  skill  has  overcome 
great  natural  difficulties,  with  the  result  that  a  rocky,  mountainous,  wild,  sterile  country  has 
been  turned  veritably  into  a  hive  of  industry,  and  tho  old  half-dead  towns  in  tho  neighborhood 
have  been  aroused  from  their  somnolence  and  placed  fairly  in  tho  paths  of  progress  and  thrift, 
and  made  bustling,  bright,  growing,  and  prosperous,  with  rich  jjromise  for  tho  future.  Wood 
is  tho  cliief  source  of  the  wealth  of  this  region.  Vast  quantities  of  spruce  and  other  timber  are 
cut  and  turned  into  building  material,  boxes,  chairs,  etc.,  and  into  pulp  for  jiaper.  As  au 
illustration  the  industry  known  as  tho  Readsboro  Chair  Company  may  be  cited.  This  company, 
founded  in  ISSO  and  largely  owned  by  Mr.  Newton,  employs  one  hundred  men.  For  its  product 
— folding  chairs  for  halls,  etc.,  sent  all  over  the  country,  and  patent  chairs  of  its  own  invention, 
designed  to  supplant  tho  old-style  long  settees, — it  does  not  need  to  buy  anything.     The  needed 
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timber  grows  on  its  own  proijerties,  is  cut  and  floated  to  its  own  sawmills,  and  delivered  tbence 
by  rail  to  the  factory  doors.  The  annual  output  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  chairs,  all  told. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  great  mills  for  pulp  at  Wilmington  draw  their  full  supplies  from  the 
region  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  their  owners.  To  their  credit  it  must  bo  said  that  the 
Newtons  do  not  ahnse  their  privileges,  for  although  practically  monopolists  they  are  true  hus- 
bandmen, and  hiiudreds  of  happy,  willing  people  share  with  them  in  nature's  abundance.  Of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Newton  personally  nothing  but  praise  can  bo  spoken,  whether  lie  is  considered  simply 
as  a  man  or  in  the  broader  aspect  of  an  earnest  participant  in  the  world's  work.  He  is  univer- 
sall.y  liked,  and  in  view  of  his  unconventional  manner,  natural  jjliysical  heartiness,  great  geni- 
ality and  good  humor,  large  heart  and  unpretending  demeanor,  this  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at. 
It  must  he  a  source  of  keen  pleasure  for  him  to  contemplate  what  ho  has  wrought,  lx)th  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  Vermont.  God-fearing,  honest,  just,  temperate,  and  industrious,  he 
possesses  every  manly  attribute  that  commands  respect  and  regard.  His  far-reaching  labors 
have  been  indeed  a  boon  to  humanity ;  and  not  even  the  most  captious  can  begrudge  him  the 
amplo  reward  which  his  industry  and  enterprise  have  brought  to  him.  Mr.  Newton  married  ou 
November  2S,  1805,  Miss  Leia  Frederica  Vulte  of  New  York  City.  Four  daughters  have  been 
born  to  this  marriage,  all  of  whom  are  still  living.  They  are:  Harriet  Ensign,  wife  of  Walter 
H.  Draper,  a  prosperous  lumber  merchant  of  Boston:  Elizabeth,  who  has  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  and  follows  it  in  Moody's  Girls'  School  at  Northfield,  Mass.;  Evelyn;  and 
Joan  Carter,  \vife  of  Andrew  Cuueo,  Jr.,  a  real  estate  broker  and  banker  of  Now  York  City. 


JAMES  H.  NEAVTON. 

James  H.vle  Newton,  a  prominent  American  manufacturer  and  financier,  founder  of 
e.xtensive  paper  industries  in  New  Engl;ind,  President  and  executive  head  of  the  Wauregau  and 
Norman  Paper  Companies  of  Holyoke,  !Mass.,  and  also  President  of  tho  Home  National  Bank  in 
that  city,  of  which  place  he  has  been  a  resident  for  thirty-five  years,  was  born  at  Hubbardston, 
Mass.  January  1-3,  lS3i?.  He  is  the  brother  of  tho  two  foregoing  subjects,  and  descends  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  Richard  Newton,  who  emigrated  from  Engl;ind  to  Massachusetts  and 
settled  at  Sudbury  about  the  year  1040,  was  a  freeman  and  laud-owner  of  ]\Iarlboro  in  161:5, 
and  later,  upon  tho  division  of  that  town,  a  resident  of  the  new  town  of  Southboro,  where  he 
died  August  24,  iTOl,  aged  one  hundred  years.  Many  of  i\Ir.  Newton's  ancestors  fought  in  the 
various  Indian  wars  in  which  the  early  inhabitants  of  New  England  were  engaged,  among 
them  being  Moses  Newton,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  prowess  in  the 
defence  of  Marlboro,  and  in  King  Philip's  "War.  Another  of  Mr.  Newton's  great-grandfathers, 
Joseph  Newton  of  Southboro,  !Mass.,  served  with  honor  in  tho  American  army  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  a  member  of  tho  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Companj'  of  Boston.  On 
tho  maternal  sido  Mr.  Newton  descends  from  the  well-known  Halo  family,  his  mother,  whoso 
maiden  name  was  Esther  Halo,  being  a  daughter  of  Luther  Hale  of  Hubbardston,  Mass.  Mr. 
Newton's  father,  James  Newton,  long  and  actively  engaged  in  tho  lumber  industry  in  Green- 
field, Mass.,  and  well  known  in  connection  with  its  development,  was  a  native  of  Hubbardston, 
whore  he  resided  until  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  the  spring  of  18:35, 
and  died  in  Greenfield,  August  19,  1S91,  at  tho  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  one  of  eleven  children.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  graduating 
with  tho  class  of  1S59.  Having  had  considerable  exptnience  as  a  teacher  both  previous  to  and 
during  his  college  course,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  tho  Thomas  Street  Grammar  School  in 
Worcester,  immediately  after  graduation,  and  for  five  years  remained  at  tho  head  of  this  insti- 
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tution,  then  tlie  largest  public  scliool  in  the  city.  In  ISOi  ho  relinquished  teaching  to  enga-t- 
iu  business,  and  going  to  Ilolvoke,  Mass.,  joined  with  his  brothers  Daniel  H.  and  John  C.  in 
organizing  the  Hampden  Paper  Company.  At  this  time  there  were  but  two  paper  mills  at 
Holyoko.  This  enterprise  of  the  Xcwton  brothers  was  established  on  a  solid  basis  and  soon  ha.! 
a  capacity  of  two  tons  of  paper  per  day.  Mr.  James  H.  Newton  continued  with  the  conipany 
as  business  manager  and  treasurer  until  1860,  when  ho  resigned,  and,  associated  with  liis  father 
in-law,  j\Ir.  Calvin  Taft  of  Worcester,  organized  tho  Franklin  Paper  Company,  manufacturing 
writing  and  euvelopo  paper,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  three  tons.  In  1ST9  Mr.  Xewton  organ- 
ized the  Wauregau  Paper  Company,  erecting  a  mill  on  Dwight  Street.  The  production  of  tlii.^ 
is  six  tons  daily.  At  first  book  and  envelope  paper  was  tho  solo  product ;  but  for  some  years 
past  the  outjiut  has  been  limited  to  white  and  colored  papeteries  and  bond  and  linen  papers.  In 
1891  Mr.  Newton  organized  tho  Norman  Paper  Company  and  built,  the  Norman  mill,  having  a 
dailj'  capacity  of  twelve  tons  of  envelope,  writing,  and  bond  papers.  As  far  back  as  1ST2  Mr. 
Newton's  admitted  skill  as  a  financier  secured  his  election  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  Springfield.  In  April  of  the  same  year  ho  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Mechanics'  Savings  Bank  in  Holyoke,  and  was  chosen  its  President.  This  oflice  he  resigned  in 
1884.  Since  ISSi  he  has  been  President  of  the  Home  National  Bank  of  Holyoko,  which  he  took 
an  active  part  in  organizing.  He  is  connected  as  director  with  several  other  large  business  cfir- 
poratious  of  Hol.yoke.  Of  Mr.  Newton  it  can  bo  said  with  absolute  truth  that  he  is  a  typical 
New  Englandcr-  There  is  a  rugged  strength  about  him,  a  power  of  application,  and  a  firm 
adherence  to  convictions,  that  stamp  him  as  a  true  son  of  Massachusetts.  In  almost  every  way 
his  career  has  been  Init  a  development  of  tho  homo  traditions  that  were  so  faithfully  implanted 
by  tho  training  of  a  New  England  woman  of  rare  strength  of  character,  for  Esther  Hale 
Newton,  his  mother,  might  have  stood  as  an  example  of  the  New  England  woman  at  her  best, 
a  model  of  industry  with  a  wide  grasp  of  circumstances  and  a  controlling  will.  As  a  member 
of  tho  Newton  family  iu  Holyoke  Jlr.  James  H.  Newton  has  been  a  power  iu  the  development 
of  tho  city  through  his  persistent  and  successful  labors  in  building  up  tho  papor-making  indus- 
try. Probably  no  man  in  Holyoke  has  a  better  or  deeper  grasp  of  financial  matters,  and  he  is 
often  quoted  on  questions  of  financial  and  pulilic  importance.  Ho  has  never  cared  for  active 
participation  in  local  politics.  Nevertheless,  his  interest  in  them  is  watchful  and  bis  influence 
is  always  on  the  side  of  temperance  and  civic  lionesty  and  economy.  His  especial  tastes  are 
found  centred  in  tho  study  of  municipal  institutions,  financial  matters,  and  practical  business. 
In  his  religious  convictions  he,  like  many  other  men  of  strong  character,  rests  satisfied  with 
thoso  entertained,  professed  and  taught  by  his  parents,  believing  them  to  be  right,  and  early 
in  life  ho  became  a  member  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Greenfield  and  later  in  Holyoke. 
In  person  Mr.  Newton  is  tall  and  rugged,  of  strong,  discriminating  character,  and  kindly  dis- 
position. A  man  of  energy  and  earnest  purpose,  he  has  no  time  to  waste,  no  opportunities  to 
lose.  Every  matter  is  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny  and  studied  with  a  view  to  secure  its  greatest 
usefulness.  Mr.  Newton  is  held  in  high  o-steem  as  a  safe  counsellor,  and  lives  in  a  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious manner.  He  married  on  November  '12,  l&t;3.  Miss  Susan  W.  Taft  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  daughter  of  Calvin  Taft,  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  Tho  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newton  are:  Edward  Taft  Newton,  born  December  15,  186-1,  who,  after  graduating  at  tho 
Easthampton  Seminary,  studied  at  tho  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  is  now  Treasurer  and  General  JIanager  of  the  AVaurogan  Paper  Company;  Fred- 
erick Hale  Newton,  born  February  23,  1806,  educated  at  tho  public  schools  of  Holyoke,  and 
now  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  Norman  Papier  Company,  Holyoke;  Leila  Taft  New- 
ton, born  January  22,  1S08;  and  James  Bertram  Newton,  born  August  11,  1870,  educated  at 
tho  Holyoke  public  schools,  and  now  Assistant  Sui)erintoudent  of  tho  Norman  Paper  Company. 
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WILLIAM  THAW. 

When  the  history  of  the  dovelopinent  of  trausportation  in  this  countrj-  is  written,  no  chap- 
ter will  be  more  interesting  than  that  which  describes  how  man's  energy  overcame  tlio  forces 
of  nature  in  crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  connected  the  great  mart  of  Philadeljjhia 
with  Pittsburgh,  the  earliest  point  of  distribution  for  tlie  West  and  Southwest.  When  canals 
were  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  i-ange  on  either  side,  and  the  Portage  (a  series  of  inclined  planes, 
with  portable  engines  to  draw  cars  to  the  levels  betv.-een  the  inclines)  was  created  between  the 
termini  of  these  waterways,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  limit  of  human  science  and  skill  had  been 
reached.  Yet  there  are  men  living  to-day  who  have  helped  bridge  over  the  chasm  which 
lies  between  the  stage-coach  and  the  palace  car,  and  to  many  of  these  the  stage-coach  and 
canal-boat  are  now  little  more  than  dim,  almost  grotesque,  memories.  The  name  of  William 
Thaw  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  this  development  that  the  narrative  of  his  life  and  work  will 
recall  much  that  the  general  reader  of  to-daj'  may  never  have  heard,  or,  having  heard,  forgotten. 
William  Thaw  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  12,  ISIS.  C)f  Scotch-Engli.sh  lineage,  his 
ancestry  can  he  traced  reliably  to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Thaw, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  ITIO,  where  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  dying  in  1705,  and  bis  bones 
now  lie  buried  in  Abiugton  churchyard.  Benjamin,  next  in  the  line  of  succession,  was  born 
in  1753,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Benjami)i  and  Deborah  Engle,  Quakers — the  family 
being  originally  planted  in  Philadelphia  late  in  the  seventeenth  ccnturx- — and  died  in  I'^ll.  Of 
their  issue,  John  was  born  in  1779,  and  married  to  Elizabeth  Thomas,  daughter  of  a  sea-captain 
(lost  at  sea  not  long  afterward),  in  1S03.  John  Thaw,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  one  of  two  representatives  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  sent  from  Phila<lcli)hia  in  1SI7  to 
establish  a  branch  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Later  this  branch  house  was  merged  into  the  old 
United  States  Bank.  Mr.  Thaw  continued 'to  servo  as  cashier  of  this  bank  until  the  decree  by 
I'resident  Jackson  closed  its  career,  when  he  retired  and  lived  on  a  comfortable  income  until  the 
close  of  his  life  in  18CC.  The  elder  3Ir.  Thaw  was  noted  for  his  unllincliing  probity  of  character, 
and  steadfast  adherence  to  whatever  he  regarded  as  right  and  true.  \\'illiam  Thaw  received  his 
education  in  his  native  citj',  first  under  tho  instruction  of  Rev.  Drs.  Bruce  and  Black,  names 
that  are  household  words  to  this  day,  and  later  in  tho  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  ago  of  sixteen  ho  engaged  in  business  with  his  bi'otlier-in-law,  Thomas  Shields  Clarke,  and 
in  1S40  the  firm  of  Clarke  &  Thaw,  canal  and  steamboat  transporters,  was  formed.  IMessrs. 
Clarke  &  Thaw  continued  in  this  business  until  lS;>o.  When  the  firm  of  Clarke  &  Thaw  was 
six  years  old,  in  1S40,  tlie  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  had  its  humble  beginning  in  a  line  starting  at 
Harri.sburgh  and  running  to  Hollidaysbui-gh,  at  the  eastern  base  of  tho  Alleghany  Mountains. 
This  work  was  begun  in  July,  18-17.  When  the  railroad  began  to  olfer  competition  with  tho 
canal  and  river  boats,  which  were  on  the  secure  footing  good  management  and  experience  had 
gained  them,  they  (the  railroads)  were  such  ill-managed  and  clumsy  affairs  that  for  a  year  or 
BO  tho  old  system  actually  held  its  own  against  them,  and  tho  owners  believed  tho  new  order  of 
things  would  not  disturb  them  much  after  all.  Gradually  they  saw  their  mistake.  Experience 
and  the  adjustment  of  clashing  interests  brought  harmony  and  smoothness,  and  .steam  began  to 
gain  tho  victory.  The  year  1S55  saw  Mr.  Thaw,  with  others  in  a  like  position,  with  a  diflicnlt 
task  on  his  hands — which  was  to  dispose  of  bis  vessel  and  canal-boat  interest  wifli  the  least 
possible  loss.      He  gave  tho  year  to  tho  task;    tlie  canal-boats  were  sold  hero  and  there,   the 
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most  of  them  going  to  canal  systems  that  were  yet  in  operation.  The  great  boats  on  the  Ohio 
proved  a  more  difficult  task.  The  attempt  made  to  hold  their  own  against  the  roads  lasti-d 
over  several  years  and  was  attended  with  inevitable  loss.  Had  the  owners  taken  some  of  thc^^c 
boats  that,  in  1S52,  were  worth  8iO,000  each,  and  run  them,  early  in  1853,  on  a  sand-bar  and 
set  fire  to  them  without  insurance,  they  would  have  saved  money,  so  costly  did  the  competition 
become.  The  owners  of  the  railroads  were  i>ot  at  first  altogether  successful.  Some  had  only 
sufficient  means  to  build  the  road,  and  were  compelled  to  depend  on  others  for  equipment.  Mr. 
Thaw  himself,  in  partnership  with  a  few  others,  built  one  hundred  cars  and  leased  them  to  the 
then  struggling  Fort  Wayno  road.  The  crude  and  tedious  methods  of  handling  freight  at  that 
time  could  now  hardly  be  understood.  Depots  were  fai'  apart  and  goods  were  hauled  on  drays 
from  one  to  another.  It  was  a  great  step  forward  when  the  point  was  reached  where  a  car  was 
unloaded  and  its  contents  kept  together,  and  sent  forward  as  a  designated  carload  on  the  next 
line.  The  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  was  the  first  organization  to  devise  a  method  for  supplying 
through  cars  to  avoid  transfer,  and  furnish  equipment  to  the  roads  west  of  Pittsburgh.  Of  this 
undertaking,  known  as  the  Star  Union  Line,  ^Ir.  Thaw  had  charge  until  1S73.  Those  who 
watched  their  solution  of  the  great  traffic  problem  give  to  Mr.  Thaw  a  large  share  of  the  credit, 
■feeling  that  it  was  his  keen  -s  ision,  his  ready  appreciation  of  what  was  needed,  and  his  executive 
ability  that  produced  the  desired  result.  Mr.  Thaw's  next  step  was  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  This  great  enterprise  was  chartered  Jipril  7,  ISTO,  for 
the  purpose  of  managing,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  railroads  leased  and 
controlled  by  the  latter  west  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  impossible  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  a 
biographical  sketch  anything  like  a  full  record  of  a  life  so  active,  and  touching  so  many  business 
enterprises.  But  one  other  important  interest  need  be  referred  to,  that  which  is  known  as  the 
American  Steamship  Line.  In  all  the  preliminary  steps  preceding  the  formation  of  the  Red  Star 
Lino,  which  afterward  was  converted  into  the  greater  company,  he  bore  his  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility. The  satisfaction  he  felt  in  the  progress  and  hope  for  the  future  of  this  great  enterprise 
was  unbounded.  The  two  great  steamers  Citii  of  Sew  York  and  City  of  Paris  were  completed 
but  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death.  On  the  latter  vessel  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  July,  1SS9, 
and  the  same  steamer  bore  his  remains  back  to  his  native  land  six  weeks  later.  Mr.  Thaw  was 
married  twice,  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  twenty-two;  his  first  wife,  Eliza  Burd  Blair,  being 
connected  with,  but  removed  by  three  generations  from,  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the 
steamboat.  His  second  wife,  who  survives  him.  was  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Copley,  a  sketch  of 
whoso  life  appears  in  thi.s  volume.  At  his  death  Mr.  Thaw  left  ten  children,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  by  each  marriage.  In  his  personal  relations  Mr.  Thaw  was  one  of  the  noblest 
of  his  generation,  or,  as  one  of  the  men  closely  associated  for  years  with  him  in  bu.-iness  ex- 
pressed it,  "a  prince  among  men."  As  an  active  member  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church 
from  his  earliest  manhood,  it  can  truly  bo  said  that  next  to  his  family  the  interests  of  that 
church,  and  tlio  church  at  large,  were  the  dearest  and  most  cherished.  The  pastor  of  the 
Third  Church  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Thaw's  death  writes: 

"In  the  church  that  he  loved,  and  over  which  I  was  called  to  be  the  pastor,  I  found  in  hiin 
an  almost  incalculable  power  for  good.  He  was  always  in  his  place,  if  his  health  permitted  and 
he  was  not  out  of  the  city.  He  was  always  ready — more  than  ready — to  bear  his  tihare,  and,  I 
have  often  thought,  more  than  his  share,  of  the  burdens.  Ho  was  always  all  that  any  pastor 
could  wish  a  man  to  be  to  him  in  his  work.  Pittsburghers  had  been  so  long  familiar  with  his 
phenomenal  cour^jC,  that  while  ho  was  yet  with  us  wo  hardly  realized  to  the  full  extent  how 
great  and  good  he  really  was;  but  when  on  that  sad  iTth  of  August  the  black  headline  of  an 
evening  paper  sent  an  inexpressible  pain  to  al^  our  hearts  with  the  startling  announcement, 
'William  Thaw  dead! '  all  were  rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that  Pittsburgh  had  lost  her  fore- 
most citizen,  and  tiie  Church  of  Christ  one  of  its  staunchest  friends  and  strongest  supporters. 
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Tho  ix)wer  of  his  life  was  strikingly  revealed  in  the  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  evoked  from  the  lieart 
of  this  great  city  by  the  announcement  of  his  death.  .  .  .  And  why,  some  one  may  ask,  was 
this  unusual  expression  of  sorrow  over  the  death  of  this  one  man?  He  was  rich,  it  is"  true;  but 
we  have  all  seen  rich  men  die  with  scarcelj-  a  sincere  mourner  to  follow  them  to  their  graves. 
He  was  intellectually  brilliant.  Ho  had  a  mind  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam,  and  his  apprehension  of 
tilings  was  marvellously  (juick  and  confident.  He  had  within  him  all  those  elements  which, 
had  they  been  unsanctificd,  would  have  put  most  men  at  his  mercy.  "With  his  power  to  acquire, 
coupled  wij.h  his  indomitable  will,  he  could  easily  have  become  a  most  powerful  oppressor  of  the 
poor.  But  he  was  just  tho  opposite.  He  strove  to  raise  up  those  that  were  bowed  down,  and 
to  deliver  the  oppressed.  Ho  went  about  doing  good;  and  so  he  drew  irresistibly  toward  him 
all  whose  lives  iu  any  way  came  in  contact  with  his  own." 

A  former  pastor,  one  who  knew  him  most  intimately  at  tho  time  of  his  greatest  advance  in 
business  prosperity,  says: 

"  From  the  first  to  the  last  ho  was  a  man  of  business.  Starting  in  modest  circumstances, 
Pittsburgh  soon  grew  to  recognize  him  as  one  of  its  foremost  citizens.  His  business  interests 
widened  until  they  compassed  the  continent,  crossed  seas,  and  represented  millions  of  wealth. 
He  stood  unchallenged  througli  all  theso  years,  a  model  of  energy,  efficiency,  and  integrity,  the 
very  soul  of  business  honor,  the  affable  Christian  gentleman,  never  abating  his  interest  in  and 
his  zeal  for  affairs,  j-et  never  allowing  himself  to  be  so  absorbed  in  them  as  to  bo  unmindful  of 
either  tho  amenities  or  sanctities  of  life.  No  commercial  transactions,  however  vast,  could  con- 
fine him.  He  went  out  into  literature,  into  science,  into  mechanics  and  fine  arts,  into  philos- 
ophy and  history,  and  enriched  liis  mind  with  much  spoil  from  these  varied  fields.  C)f  course, 
they  were  the  asides  of  his  busy  life.  But  he  traversed  these  paths  so  often,  an<l  with  so  ready 
and  so  keen  an  e.ye,  that  he  could  talk  with  a  rare  engagedness  and  interest  of  any  one  of  them. 
What  a  scientist  he  would  have  made  if  he  had  given  himself  to  science!  And  those  wiio  were 
admitted  to  the  inner  chamber  of  his  friendship,  when  he  conversed  upon  the  dc^ej-er  topics  of 
liis  heart,  will  recall  the  chaste  precision  and  felicity  of  his  speech,  and  tho  originality  and  vigor 
of  his  thought.  Without  doubt,  if  ho  had  become  a  man  of  letters  instead  of  a  man  of  affairs, 
he  would  have  risen  to  distinguished  literary  eminence.  Tic  now  this  intensity  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  purpose  to  a  strong  will  that  made  him  resolute  and  of  fixed  purpose;  grip  that  will 
with  a  conscience  enlightened  by  tho  Word  of  God,  and  you  have  tho  combination  that  made 
Jlr.  Thaw  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever  known.  Perhaps  !Mr.  Thaw  is  most 
widely  known  for  his  benevolence;  but  the  general  reputation  is,  after  all,  inadequate  to  tho 
quantity  or  the  quality  of  his  giving.  He  grew  rich,  but  he  was  not  enslaved  by  his  riches. 
He  hold  them  as  from  his  ^^nrd  in  trust,  and  therefore  for  service.  Wlien  he  began  his  business 
career  he  scrupuliiusly  set  aside  one-tenth  of  his  then  slender  income  for  God's  service.  Just 
what  figures  it  mounted  up  to  in  after  years  no  one  can  toll,  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  his  gifts  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase.  He  gave  widely,  quietly,  multi])licdly, 
and  it  may  well  bo  believed  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  thank  God  this  day  for  direct  proofs  of 
his  generous  liberality,  while  institutions  by  the  score  have  been  tho  recipients  of  his  bounty. 
But  the  spirit  with  which  he  gave  transcended  by  all  odds  the  amount  ho  gave.  It  was  so  ge- 
nial, so  tendei"  of  sensitive  meed,  so  royal-natured,  so  heartily  cordial,  so  set  about  witli  pleasant- 
ness, that  one  often  felt  in  going  from  his  presence,  after  successful  appeal  to  his  libeiality.  tliat 
he  had  been  conferring,  instead  of  receiving,  a  favor." 

Professor  John  A.  Brashear,  wlio  now  stands  foremost  in  his  line  of  science,  and  is  gifted 
with  rare  good  judgment  and  superior  discrimination,  writes: 

"Few  men  in  this  country  have  contributed  more  in  their  lifetime  foi'  tho  i.dvancement  of 
hun]an  knowledge  than  William  Thaw,  not  only  in  a  monetary  way,  but  liy  words  of  encour- 
agement. By  the  best  advice  and  counsel  he  made  it  jio.-;siMe  to  cany  on  oi-igiiial  rrsearcli. 
No  one  knows  this  better  tlwm  tho  writer,  for  when  struggling  against  what  seemed  insuper- 
able ditficulties  to  bring  instruments  of  precision  up  to  the  highest  status,  this  great-hearted 
man  came  unsolicited,  and,  a]i]ireciating  the  circumstances  as  not  one  in  ten  thousand  would, 
lout  a  willing  hand  for  tho  benefit  of  science.   ...  I  could  point  out  some  of  tho  brightest  lights 
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ill  our  scientific  world  who  have  received  the  help  of  this  grand  good  man.  The  special  work 
of  our  own  Professor  Langley  (now  Director  of  the  Smithsonian)  he  fostered  and  encouraged  in 
tlio  sarao  spirit  with  which  he  gave  so  much  to  the  Western  University  and  the  Allcghen)-  Ob- 
servatory. The  world  knows  it  well,  for  when  wo  open  the  splendid  publication  of  Professor 
Langley,  we  read,  '  The  expenditure  needed  for  this  special  research  was  provided  by  the  liber- 
ality of  a  citizen  of  Pittsburgh!'  Jso  man  held  Mr.  Thaw  in  higher  regard  than  I^rofessor 
Langley,  and  no  man  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  researches  of  Professor  Langley  than  ilr. 
Thaw.  Few  men  comprehended  the  value  of  these  scientific  investigations  better  than  ho.  Had 
Mr.  Thaw's  calling  been  that  of  a  student  of  science,  his  success  would  no  doubt  have  been  equal 
to  that  which  he  achieved  in  business." 

One  other  side-light  will  serve  to  complete  tlie  picture  of  a  man  whose  memory  will  never 
fail  from  out  the  city  of  his  birth.  It  is  from  one  of  tho  addresses  at  his  funeral,  and  is  by 
Kev.  Dr.  Purves,  now  of  Princeton: 

"This  community  has  seen  in  Mr.  Thaw  an  illustrious  example  of  one  who  united  success 
in  life  with  spotless  integrity.  That  of  itself  is  a  great  deal.  That  be  was  successful  we  all 
know,  tliough  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  success  was  wholly  due  to  his  integrity.  There 
were  in  him  other  qualities  of  brain  and  heart  and  hand  which  wrought  marvels.  Q)uick  to  see 
opportunities  and  bold  to  embrace  them,  ho  has  made  his  life  in  this  commercial  metropolis  a 
conspicuous  example  of  what  the  world  calls  success.  But  he  has  united  with  it,  as  often  is  hot 
done,  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  scrupulous  fidelity  to  truth,  his  word  being  like  his  bond.  He 
could  be  trusted  always  and  everywhere.  ...  I  think  you  will  testify  that  I  speak  the  truth 
when  I  sa)'  that  'his  generosity  arose  from  a  sense  of  responsibility,  lie  felt  that  he  was  a  stew- 
ard of  God;  that  God  had  granted  him  groat  opportunities,  and  that  he  must  render  to  his 
Maker  his  account;  and  hence  his  liberality  was,  as  is  not  always  the  case,  personal." 

In  the  summer  of  18S9  Mr.  Thaw  went  abroad  accompanied  by  a  son  and  one  or  .two  friends, 
for  a  brief  season  of  rest.  The  trip  was  made  in  one  of  the  magnificent  new  steamers  of  tho 
American  Line,  with  which  from  tho  inception  of  this  international  system  he  had  been  closely 
identified.  He  had  but  recently  recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  and  so  was  less  able  than  usual 
to  endure  the  labor  and  strain  incident  to  attending  tho  Paris  Exposition  of  that  year.  His  last 
letter  home,  filled  largely  with  advice  in  reference  to  affairs  at  home  and  plans  for  travel,  will 
indicate  how  quickly  tho  end  came,  for  in  it  we  read :  "  I  tliink  I  shall  go  to  Brussels  and  The 
Hague,  the  end  of  this  week,  or  on  the  following  Monday,  August  19th."  It  was  not  left  for 
him  to  decide.  On  tho  morning  of  the  iTth  he  was  called  home.  No  more  fitting  words  could 
be  found  with  which  to  close  this  sketch  than  those  of  an  associate  in  one  of  the  uumei'ous 
corporations  of  whicli  ho  was  a  member: 

"To  attempt  to  outline  such  a  life,  or  picture  the  loss  to  his  family,  city,  country,  or  the 
world  at  large,  would  bo  an  impossible  task,  nor  are  words  of  eulogy  needed.  Generations  must 
pass  away  ere  the  name  of  Pittsburgh's  cherished  and  most  noble  son,  William  Thaw,  can  be 
forgotten.  He  was  entrusted  with  largo  means,  and  grandly  did  ho  administer  the  trust.  No 
worthy  cause  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  To  the  church  of  his  choice  his  gifts  were  unostenta- 
tious, but  magnificent;  to  the  regularly  authorized  channels  ho  contributed  steadily,  thence 
blessing  the  debased  and  neglected  in  our  own  land,  and  giving  light  to  thousands  in  the  far  ofi' 
heathen  world.  He  was  a  cosmopolitan  in  tho  finest  sense:  his  sympathies  had  a  world-wide 
field,  and  when  the  cable  flashed  that  unutterably  sad  message,  it  was  as  if  a  public  calamity 
had  befallen  us.  He  died  in  Paris,  Franco,  August  IT,  ISSD.  Loving  and  i-everent  hands 
brought  him  home  and  laid  him  beside  his  loved  ones  in  the  beautiful  place  he  bad  cared  for 
with  so  much  watchful  solicitude.     Surely  ho  sleeps  well." 
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■    ..  ZENAS  M.  CRANE. 

Among  the  old  families  of  Massachusetts  none  stands  higher  than  that  bearing  the  name 
of  C'raiie,  which,  founded  in  the  earliest  colonial  period,  has  given  during  many  geniTations  a 
number  of  its  members  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and,  as  a  pioneer  and  energetic  and  impor- 
tant factor  for  a  centur}-  in  tlie  great  paper-making  industry  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  not  only 
won  both  national  and  international  reputation  but  has  added  materially  to  tlie  general  pros- 
perity. The  foimder  of  tliis  worthy,  enterprising,  and  now  historical  family  and  ancestor  of  the 
Hon.  Zenas  Marshall  Crane,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  Henry  Crane,  born  in  England  in 
1G31  and  emigrated  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. From  his  first  residence  in  Dorchester  he  removed  to  Braintrec,  where,  as  early  as  1C40, 
— whilo  still  a  minor, — he  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  administer  the  aA'airs  of  the  town.  Becom- 
ing subsequently  a  resident  of  Milton,  he  was  a  selectman  of  tlis  town  in  KjTO,  ICSO,  and  ICSl, 
and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  First  Milton  Church.  By  his  first  wife,  Tabitba.  daughter  of 
Stepheir  Kinsley,  he  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  born  between  the  years  1050  and  lOCU, 
and  named  respectively  Benjamin,  Stephen,  Henry,  John,  Ebenezer,  ilary,  Mercy,  and  Samuel. 
By  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  he  had  one  child,  a  daugliter,  Anna,  born  in  lOST.  He  died  in 
Jlilton,  lilarch  21,  ITOO.  Stephen,  his  second  son,  also  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  iMary 
Denison,  and  his  second  Comfort,  widow  of  Samuel  Belcher  of  Braintrec.  His  children,  all 
born  to  his  first  wife,  and  between  lOSO  and  the  close  of  1092,  were  Mary,  Tabitha,  Elizabeth, 
Samuel,  Zerviah,  and  Benjamin.  The  last-named  married,  in  1722,  Abigail  Houghton,  wlio 
bore  him  Joseph,  Mary,  Benjamin,  Abigail,  Amariah,  Seth,  Stephen,  and  Abigail.  Stephen, 
second  of  the  name,  v/as  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  .sketch.  Born  in  Braiutree  May 
19,  1T34,  he  removed  in  carl)-  manhood  to  Canton,  Mass.  He  married,  in  1702,  Susannah, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Susannah  (Tucker)  Babcock,  and  liad  four  sous  and  two  daughters, 
viz. :  Luther,  Stephen,  Philemon,  Susannah,  Nathan,  and  Zonas.  The  last-named,  who  merits 
special  notice  as  the  pioneer  in  the  paper-making  industry  in  western  ilassachu.sctts,  and  tlie 
founder  of  the  flourishing  business  conducted  by  his  descendants,  was  born  in  CaDton.  May  9, 
1777.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  ho  played  as  a  boy  in  the  neighborliood  of 
the  first  paper  mill  erected  in  New  England — a  circumstance  which,  without  doubt,  determined 
his  future  career.  This  mill,  originally  built  in  1730,  was  known  as  tho  old  Miltdii  jiajicr  mill, 
and  stood  near  his  home  at  the  junction  of  the  Punkapoag  Brook  and  Xeponset  Kiver.  Zenas' 
elder  brother,  Stephen,  found  employment  in  this  mill,  and  later  tho  younger  lad  entered  it  and 
remained  long  enough  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  industry  to  which  ho  afterward  zealously 
devoted  his  life.  Perfecting  his  knowledge  of  paper-making— then  carried  on  wholly  by  hand 
processes — at  a  sjnall  mill  in  Newton  operated  by  his  brother  Stephen,  and  .subsc(incntly  in  a 
mill  at  Worcester,  Zenas  Crane,  who  had  become  deeply  interested  in  his  trade,  found  himself 
dissatisfied  with  a  subordinate  position  and  resolved  to  have  a  mill  of  his  own.  Fortunately  it 
was  jiDSsiblo  for  any  thrifty  journeyman  who  liad  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  do  this,  backed 
by  a  little  credit.  Seeking  a  location  for  his  projected  venture  ho  journeyed  westward  from 
Worcester  on  horseback,  and  passing  Springfield,  where  a  paper  mill  established  by  Eleazer 
Wright  was  in  operation,  ho  pressed  still  farther  westward,  seeking  some  spot  beyond  tho  reach 
of  its  competition.  Crossing  the  divide  over  into  tho  Beikshire  region,  he  brought  up  at  Dalton, 
where  tho  water-power  of  the  eastern  branch  of  tlie  Hou^atonic  Piver  and  tho  abundance  of  luire 
spring  water  on  the  liillsidcs  arrested  his  attention  and  terminated  his  search.  The  natural 
advantages  of  tho  town  were  supplemented  by  tho  intelligence,  neatness,  and  morality  of  its 
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people,  all  of  which  had  tiiolr  weight  iu  doteniiitiing  jMr.  Crano  to  establish  himself  permanently 
in  the  locality.  In  the  spring  of  ISOl  j\Ir.  Crane,  in  company  with  Henry  Wi-well  and  Daniel 
Gilbert,  built  a  mill  on  a  water  privilege  owned  by  Martin  Chamberlain,  who,  it  appears,  dis 
trusted  the  jiracticability  of  the  enterprise  and  only  consented  to  sell  the  property  after  the 
erection  of  the  mill.  This  completed,  the  property,  comprising  a  little  more  than  fourteen 
acres  of  land  with  buildings  thereon,  was  conveyed  by  deed  dated  ])ecember  2.0,  ISOl,  to  Mr. 
Crano  and  his  associates,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars.  This  mill,  the 
first  paper-mill  in  JIassacliusetts  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  was  a  one-vat  affair  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  slieets  of  writing  paper  and  news-print  paper. 
Mr.  Crane  was  vested  by  his  jiartners  with  the  management  and  superintendence  of  the  mill, 
and,  besides  his  one-third  interest,  drew  a  salary  of  nine  dollars  per  week.  At  that  early  day 
the  gathering  of  raw  material  for  use  in  paper-making  had  not  been  systematized,  and  each 
mill  was  compelled  to  rel}'  upon  the  supply  procurable  in  its  localit}-.  To  secure  the  necessary 
supply  for  a  beginning  and  to  apprise  the  neighborhood  of  a  continuous  maiket  for  its  waste 
material,  the  following  interesting  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Pittsfield  Sunoi  February 
8,  ISOl: 

AMEEICANS 

ENCOURAGE   YOUR   OWN    MANUFACTORIES 

AND  THEY  WILL  IJIPROVE. 

LADIES,  SAVE  YOUR  RAGS 

As  tho  Subscribers  have  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  a 
PAPER  MILL  IN  DALTON 
the  ensuing  spring ;  and  the  business  being  very  beneficial  to  the  Community  at  large,  they 
flatter  themselves  that  the}-  shall  meet  with  duo  encouragement:  And  that  every  woman  who 
has  the  good  of  her  country  and  the  interest  of  her  own  family  at  heart  will  patronize  them  by 
saving  their  rags  and  sending  them  to  their  Manufactory,  or  to  the  nearest  Storekeeper — for 
which  the  subscribers  will  give  a  generous  prica. 

Henry  ^VIS^VELL 
Zf.nas  Craxe. 
John  \^■lLL-VRD 
\YORCE.STER,  February  S,  ISOl. 

Although  Iifr.  Crano  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  property — known  as  the  Old  Berkshire  Mill 
— to  Henry  Wiswell  in  1S07,  what  is  practically  the  same  mill,  although  developed  iu  modern 
times  into  one  of  the  most  complete  mills  iu  the  country,  came  later  into  the  possession  of  his 
posterity,  and  is  now  conducted  by  his  grandsons,  Zenas  Crane  and  Winthrop  ^Murray  Crane, 
and  John  D.  Carson,  tho  last-named  a  descendant  of  David  Carson,  an  a.ssociate  of  the  founder 
and  himself  at  one  time  sole  owner  of  the  mill.  In  ISIO  Zcnas  Crane,  who  had  been  engaged 
meanwhile  in  business  in  Dal  ton,  bought  out  David  Carson's  interest  in  a  new  paper  mill  which 
liad  been  built  a  little  below  tho  first  and  was  known  as  the  "Old  Red  Mill."  This  two-vat 
mill  was  run  by  Crane,  Wiswell,  Chamberlin  &  Cole,  and  afterward  by  Crane,  Cole  &  Cham- 
berlin;  but,  in  182G,  Mr.  Crane,  who  had  from  the  date  of  its  purchase  been  superintendent 
and  chief  manager,  became  its  solo  owner.  Alert  in  keeping  abreast  of  progx-ess  and  invention 
Mr.  Crane  added  a  cylinder  paper-making  machine  to  his  plant  in  1S31,  and  in  lS3i  began  the 
use  of  cylinder  dryers,  also  adopting  the  u.se  of  chloride  of  lime  iu  bleaching.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Zenas  Crane  to  add  that  he  was  as  good  a  citizen  as  ho  w-as  a  paper-maker.  Marrying,  on 
November  30,  ISOO,  Jliss  Lucinda  Brewer,  daughter  of  Gains  and  Lucretia  (Babcock)  Brewer,  of 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  ho  established  his  homo  at  Dalton,  and,  in  ISll,  was  sent  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  that  town  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  An  honest  and  capable  lawmaker, 
he  was  re-elected  several  times  to  the  Legislature;  and  in  1S30  and  ISSI  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  under  Gov.  Edward  Everett.     His  family  comprised  nine  children— Stojihen 
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Dcwter,  Lucimla,  Zenas  Marshall,  Jamos  Brewer,  Eobert  B.,  Siisaunah,  Lindley  Murray, 
Sarali  Anu,  and  Seymour.  In  ISi2  he  relinquished  the  cares  of  business,  transferring  his 
interests  to  his  sons,  Zenas  Marshall  Crane  and  Jaires  Brewer  CJrane,  who  were  already  his 
partners,  and  who  as  his  successors,  under  the  name  of  Crane  &  Co.,  achieved  a  world-wide 
reiiutation.  In  1ST9  the  mill  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  planting  and  labors  was  burned. 
Kebuilt  of  stone  and  fitted  with  the  most  approved  machinery  it  was  nanjed  the  "Pioneer  Mill,  " 
in  honor  of  its  founder.  It  is  to-day  operated  by  his  grandsons,  Zenas  Crane  and  W.  Murray 
Crano  (sons  of  Zenas  Marshall  Crane),  and  a  cousin,  Frederick  G.  Crane.  Zenas  Crane,  "tl:o 
Pioneer,"  died  Juno  29,  18io.  Zenas  JIarsh  all  Crane,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whoso  ably 
followed  his  father  in  carrying  forward  the  development  of  the  paper-making  industry,  was  born 
in  Daltou,  Mass.,  January  21,  1815.  Like  all  his  brothers  he  received  a  thorough  business 
training  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  and  became,  like  them,  a  master  of  all  the  details  of 
paper-making  as  it  was  then  conducted.  Early  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  outside  business 
of  the  mill  he  frequently  took  large  stocks  of  paper  to  Albany  and  Hartford  and  brought  back 
supplies  of  raw  material  of  various  kinds.  When  he  came  to  the  head  of  the  business  it  was 
well  established,  was  widely  known  in  the  trade,  and  its  product  stood  high  i)i  the  market;  so 
far  as  reputation  could  go  in  times  when,  owing  to  absurd  American  preference  for  foreign 
goods,  American  paper  could  hardly  be  sold  without  a  European  water-mark.  ]5ut  perfect  as 
it  was  at  the  time,  it  bore  no  comparison  with  the  great  paper-making  establishments  which 
have  grown  out  of  it,  and  whose  development  and  prosperity  are  so  largely  due  to  the  genius, 
energy,  and  masterful  knowledge,  both  as  business  man  and  niainifacturer,  of  Zenas  ^larsliall 
Crane.  As  Crane  &  Co.  he  and  his  brother,  James  B.,  had  no  sooner  acquired  control  of  the 
business  than  they  began  to  enlarge  the  plant.  In  1 844:  a  stone  mill  was  erected.  When  the  Old 
Red  Mill  was  burned  a  second  .stone  mill  took  its  place,  and  latterly  has  made  bond,  parchment, 
and  other  exceptionally  high  qualities  of  line  papers.  In  1S79  Crano  &  Co.  were  awarded  a 
contract  for  supplying  the  Government  with  all  the  paper  needed  for  national  bank  bills.  United 
States  bonds,  certificates,  and  Treasury  notes.  For  the  purpose  of  filling  this  contract,  whicli 
is  still  held  by  the  firm,  they  bought  a  brick  mill  in  Pittsfield  near  the  Dallon  line,  since  known 
as  the  "Government  Mill."'  Here  not  only  the  United  States  bank  and  Treasury  note  jiaper 
was  made,  but  also  the  Government  paper  used  for  checks  and  postal  notes.  Both  the  mills  of 
Crane  &  Co.  have  had  an  extraordinary  record  in  the  manufacture  of  these  special  imxluct^. 
They  have  made  bank-note  paper  not  only  for  the  United  States,  but  also  for  Canada,  Mexicn, 
all  tho  South  American  republics,  and  for  Kussia,  Italy,  and  other  European  governments. 
Large  quantities  of  bond  paper  have  been  made  for  the  United  States  and  other  governments.  The 
paper  for  the  "fractional  currency  "  or  "shin-plasters,"  coming  into  use  during  tho  Civil  Wai-, 
was  made,  by  them.  Mr.  Crane's  knowledge  of  paper-making  embraced  all  meth.His  and  inoc- 
essos  beginning  with  the  insignificant  hand  process,  and  extending  to  those  of  magnificent 
proportions  in  these  later  days,  without  which  many  undertakings  of  great  ends  and  vast  con- 
sequences would  not  bo  possible.  Mr.  Crane  was  himself  the  originator  of  most  of  tho  notabl'.' 
improvenjents  in  his  craft,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  all,  employing  them  instantly  lluir 
value  was  ascertained.  Ideas  originating  with  him  were  of  the  highest  utility.  One  of  tlic-e, 
an  attachment  to  the  Fourdrinier  machine  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  pulp  and  create  an  rvtii 
thickness  of  papei',  is  in  use  on  all  the  paper  machines  in  the  country  and  is  regarded  as  a  very 
important  source  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  paper.  lie  invented  and  ]iatented  the  first 
mechanical  layboy;  he  was^tho  first  to  adopt  tho  terra  "bond  "  as  applied  to  paper.  Ho  origi- 
nated thti  system  of  using  numbers  to  designate  tho  thickness  of  paper,  and  ho  devised  and  pat- 
ented a  water-mark  to  show  tho  thickness  or  weight  of  pajior.  Tho  old  di.^tinctivo  bank-note 
paper  with  parallel  silk  threads,  and  first  made  by  Crane  &  Co.  in  1844  for  a  bank  iu  iN'orth- 
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ampton,  was  his  iuvention  ami  would  have  brought  him  great  pecuniary  profit  had  ho  patented 
it.  Its  uso  by  State  banks  spread  throughout  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
a  device  against  counterfeiting.  Mr.  Crane's  idea  was  to  put  in  one  colored  thread  for  a  .^1 
bill,  two  for  a  fy2  bill,  three  fur  63,  four  for  $5,  five  for  !?10,  and  so  on.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  national  banking  system  the  Government  adopted  the  use  of  a  "localized  fibre''  papei-, 
and  in  1ST9,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  contract  for  making  this  paper  was  awarded  to  Crano  & 
Co.,  whose  "distinctive  "  paper,  with  the  distributed  colored  silk  fibre,  in  addition  to  the  colored 
silk  threads  that  had  been  so  long  in  use,  so  found  favor  with  the  Hon.  Jolm  Sherman,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  Jie  issued  an  order  dated  Juno  IG,  1870,  that  it  be  adopted.  The 
son  of  an  old-lino  Whig,  Mr.  Crane  admired  its  great  leaders,  Webster,  Choate,  and  Everett; 
but,  violently  opposed  to  slavery,  he  joined  the  Free  Soil  jiarty  in  1848,  and  "belonged  to  the 
'  Old  Guard  '  that  led  the  first  formidable  political  onset  upon  this  institution  and  broke  the  lion 
slumber  of  the  North."  Those  were  days  of  political  intolerance,  even  in  Massachusetts,  and 
all  opposed  to  the  old  Whig  party  in  its  days  of  power  and  brilliancy  were  made  tho  victims  of 
unspeakable  scorn  and  denunciation,  and  of  political,  business,  and  social  proscription.  Mr. 
Crano  threw  all  the  weight  and  prestige  of  his  personality  and  wealth  into  the  scale  in  favor  of 
the  persecuted  Free  Soilers,  standing  by  this  movement  with  undaunted  courage;  and  when  the 
Republican  party  was  formed  he  was  prominent  among  its  founders.  In  the  days  of  the  "  under- 
ground railway  "  between  the  South  and  Canada,  he  made  his  house  a  station  and  aided  escap- 
ing slaves  in  their  journey  to  freedom.  With  such  loaders  Republican  ascendency  was  soon 
established  in,  Berkshire  County,  and  in  185^1  and  1857  Mr.  Crano  was  elected  State  Senator. 
During  tho  progress  of  tho  Civil  AVar  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  tis  district  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  18(jii  and  again  in  180-3  was  chosen  by  the  people  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil under  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  illustrious  as  the  "War  Governor"  of  Massachusetts.  In  all 
these  positions  he  exhibited  the  samo  qualities  of  sound  sense,  adherence  to  principle,  and  busi- 
ness ability  which  characterized  him  in  private  life.  Mr.  Crano  gave  liberally  to  the  support 
of  education  and  was  a  generous  friend  of  many  worth}-  charities,  although  guarding  his  deed.<; 
from  public  gaze.  A  peculiarly  thoughtful  act  of  his — done  secretly — was  the  establishment  of 
a  free  eye  and  ear  clinic  at  the  House  of  Mercy,  Pittsfield,  at  a  co.st  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  in 
order  that  those  afllicted  (as  he  had  been  in  slight  degree)  and  too  poor  to  pay  for  relief  might 
obtain  it  without  cost.  Religion  and  temperance  os  well  as  education  found  in  him  a  warm 
friend  at  all  times.  A  great  reader,  he  had  a  mind  copiously  stored  with  knowledge,  and  in  speech 
and  writing  appeared  well  on  all  occasions.  His  famil}"  life  was  singularly  felicitous.  His  re- 
lations with  his  sons  were  wise  and  considerate.  He  never  dictated  to  them  nor  stood  over 
them  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  believing  that  they  should  bo  brought  up  to  rel}'  upon 
their  own  resources  and  educated  to  stand  alone.  A  true  friend  and  good  neighbor,  he  was 
widely  beloved  and  resj)ected,  and  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  in  tho  midst  of  his  avoca- 
tions, on  March  12,  1887,  was  profoundly  deplored  not  only  in  Berkshire  County,  but  through- 
out tho  State.  The  Paper  World  of  April,  1887.  alluding  to  his  demise,  called  him  "one  of  tho 
most  notable  figures  in  all  the  history  of  American  paper  manufacture";  and  tho  Siiringfield 
Rcpulilicun  made  the  following  feeling  editorial  comment  on  his  death: 

I  "Borkshiru  CVmnty  mourns  tho  loss  of  another  nf  her  old  and  k  .-iitctid  citizens  in  tho  death 

I  of  Zcnas  JIarshall  Crane.     He  belonged  to  tho  generation  of  men  who  did  what  they  could  for 

\  freedom,  put  courage  and  faith  into  the  labors  of  tho  free-soil  days,  rocked  the  Reiiublican  party 

I  in  its  cradle,  shared  in  tho  glories  of  its  triumph,  and  received  duo  measure  of  its  honors  as  the 

I  years-went  by.     Mr.  Crano  exhibited  that  fine  tyjie  of  ciiaracler  which  embodies  the  old-fash- 

1  ioncd  virtues  of  New  England,  and  in  his  death  ho  will  bo  greatly  mourned.     He  was  diligent 

•'  and  successful  in  business,  a  pioneer  in  improving  the  processes  of  the  paper  trade,  and  he  took 
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up  tlie  business  of  liis  father  to  hokl  all  that  was  given  him,  broaden  the  founilatioiis,  and  push 
it  iu  new  lines.  But  a  great  business  did  not  serve  to  bound  his  life,  and  his  character  grow 
outside  of  it  into  a  nobility  and  usefulness  that  won  for  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  a  neigh- 
borhood and  a  county.     A  good  man  lias  gone  to  his  reward." 

Judge  Robinson,  a  lifelong  friend,  in  an  eloquent  obituary  notice  in  the  North  Adams 
Transcript  declared  that  "the  influence  of  such  a  man  is  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  of  the 
State,  and  his  life  one  of  the  permanent  and  precious  forces  of  civilization."  Mr.  Crane  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Caroline  E.  Laflin,  daughter  of  Winthrop  Lafliu,  a  promi- 
nent paper  manufacturer  of  Lee,  Mass.  Their  marriage  took  place  on  August  29,  1839.  His 
second  wife  was  Louise  F.  Lafliu,  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  Their  marriage  took  place  April 
2,  1850.  Mr.  Crane  had  issue  by  his  first  wife,  Zenas,  born  December  G,  1S40,  and  Kate  F., 
who  married  George  F.  Plunkett,  of  Hinsdale;  and,  by  his  second  wife,  Caroline,  who  married 
Harry  0.  Bates  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Winthrop  Murray,  born  April  23,  1S53,  and  Clara  L. 
Mr.  Crane  had  always  manufactured  paper  of  the  finest  kind  and  of  the  best  quality  of  that 
kind,  and  he  transmitted  to  his  sons  his  share  in  a  business  ranking  with  the  most  successful  in 
the  country  and  possessing  an  international  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  product.  The 
Government  ]\lill,  previously  referred  to,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892  and  immediately  rebuilt 
upon  enlarged  and  improved  plans.  It  is  owned  by  Zenas  Crane  and  W.  ^Murray  Crane,  sons 
of  Zenas  Marshall  Crane,  and  Frederick  G.  Crane,  son  of  James  Brewer  Crane.  It  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  the  National  Government.  Above  it  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  constantly  floats,  and  a  force  of  officers  detailed  by  the  Government  watch  over  it 
and  inspect  and  tabulate  its  product.  Its  immediate  management  is  in  the  hands  of  W.  Murray 
Crane.  The  ''Pioneer  Mill,"  ojierated  by  the  same  firm,  manufactures  parchment  and  bond 
paper  in  large  quantities,  but  its  chief  product  is  bank-note  paper,  of  which  it  probably  produces 
more  than  any  other  in  the  world — this  exclusive  of  the  production  of  the  "Government  ]\[ill." 
As  far  back  as  1830  a  mill  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  was  erected  between 
the  "Pioneer"  and  "Government  "  Mills,  but  being  unsuccessful  for  this  purpose  was  unoccu- 
pied until  1850,  when,  under  a  lease  to  Crane  &  Wilson,  it  was  converted  into  a  paper  mill, 
which  is  now  called  the  Bay  State  Mill.  In  1SC5  this  mill  was  lea.sed  to  Zenas  Crane,  Jr.,  a  son 
of  Zenas  Marshall  Crane  and  grandson  of  "the  pioneer,"  who  afterward  bought  up  all  the 
interests  in  the  property.  It  was  run  by  him  very  successfully  until  1877,  when  it  was  burned. 
Rebuilt  immediately  by  the  firm  of  Zenas  Crane,  Jr.  &  Brother  (of  which  W.  Murray  Crane 
was  the  junior  partner),  it  was  conducted  under  this  style  until  1889,  when  the  firm  bocaine 
known  as  Z.  &  W.'  M.  Crane.  Tho  management  of  this  business  is  in  charge  of  the  senior  part- 
ner, and  tho  product  is  limited  to  fine  stationery,  than  which  nothing  better  is  manufactured  in 
the  whole  world.  Jlessrs.  Zenas  and  W.  Murray  Crane  have  earned  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
their  many  employees  by  numerous  acts  of  considerate  kindness.  Both  have  entered  political 
life  at  the  urgent  request  of  their  Republican  fellow-citizens  in  Berkshire  County,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  like  their  father  and  grandfather,  both  were  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
afterward  chosen  Jlembers  of  the  Governor's  Council.  Zenas  Crane,  Jr.,  was  elected  to  tho 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1871,  and  iu  1884  and  18S5  to  tho  Executive  Council,  during  tho 
administration  of  Governor  Robinson.  He  married,  Juno  17,  1873,  Ellen  J.,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Kittredge,  of  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  and  has  one  daughter  and  two  sons  now  living: 
Frances  K.,  Zenas  Mar.sliall,  and  Charles  Kittredge.  An  earnest  Republican,  Winthrop -Murray 
Crane  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  politics.  In  lS9i!  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  tho 
Republican  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis.  In  1897  ho  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Jlassachusetls,  on  the  ticket  headed  by  the  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  and  was  elected,  re- 
ceiving more  than  double  tlio  vote  cast  for  his  chief  Democratic  opponent,  the  Hon.  C.  T.  Calla- 
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han.  As  Chairmau  of  the  Cominittt-es  on  Pardous,  Finance,  Charitable  Institutions,  Prisons, 
Military  and  Xavul  Affairs,  Railroads,  State  House,  and  ^Nominations,  with  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  1S97  and  also  in  1S9S,  he  lias  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  has 
developed  a  widespread  popularity  which  has  already  caused  his  name  to  bo  put  forward  as  that 
of  the  most  promising  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  in  the  fall  of  the 
present  year — 1S90.  His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  his  brother  have  built  a  hotel  in 
Daltun,  which  in  many  of  its  appointments  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  structures  of 
its  kind  in  the  land.  In  many  other  ways  these  two  gentlemen  have  shown  marked  public 
spirit  and  have  added  to  the  lustre  of  the  honored  name  they  bear.  Winthrop  Murray  Crane 
married  on  February  o,  ISSiJ,  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Benner,  of  Astoria, 
N.  Y.,  who  died  Feburary  10,  lS8i.  They  had  one  sou,  Winthrop  Jlurray  Crane,  Jr.,  born 
September  12,  ISSl.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  our 
changeful  American  life  for  representatives  of  one  family  in  three  successive  generations  to  hold 
the  same  places  iu  the  councils  of  a  State,  as  has  been  the  case  in  this  instance.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  that  these  three  generations  of  officials  have  conducted  the  same  business,  in  the 
same  locality,  and  have  been  chosen  by  practically  the  same  political  party,  it  is  truly  lemark- 
ablo  and  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  stability  of  character  and  purpose  and  of  a  recognized 
fitness  for  leadership  which  has  few  parallels  in  our  history.  The  intluence  of  Zenas  Crane, 
"the  pioneer,"  upon  his  own  descendants  has  not  been  conflned  to  Dalton  or  even  to  Berkshire 
County.  In  ISIT  his  third  son,  Lindlcy  ^Murray  Crane,  established  a  paper-mill  at  BalLston  Spa, 
N.  Y.,  where  ho  lived  until  his  death  in  ISTO.  His  grandsons  al.so,  Robert  B.  and  James  A. 
Crane,  sons  of  James  Brewer  Crane,  have  built  up  a  paper-manufacturing  industry  at  Westfield, 
Hampden  County,  Mass.,  and  have  carried  on,  under  the  firm  name  of  Crane  Bros.,  an  exten- 
sive manufacture  of  ledger  and  linen  papers,  etc.  Thus  for  three  generations  the  Crane  family 
has  been  foremost  iu  the  business  of  paper-making,  and  during  that  time  has  maintained  a  well- 
established  reputation  for  constantly  improving  work,  unbounded  enterprise,  and  unimpeachable 
integrity.  Their  products  have  taken  a  leading  place  and  have  maintained  their  standing 
against  the  competition  of  all  countries,  including  their  own.  James  B.  Crane,  brother  of  Zenas 
Marshall  Crane,  married  on  October  C,  1S12,  Eliza  Barlow,  daughter  of  Thomas  D.  Thompson, 
of  Dalton.  Some  time  subsequent  to  her  death  on  March  4,  ISGl,  ho  married,  secondly,  JNIary 
E.,  daughter  of  Noah  Goodrich  of  Pittsficld.  His  children  by  the  first  marriage  were  Robert 
B.,  James  Arthur,  LizzioL.,  and  Jennie  L. ;  and  by  the  second  marriage,  Frederick  G.,  born 
June  21,  1S60,  and  Mary.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  the  associate  iu  business  of  his  cousins,  Zenas 
and  Winthrop,  married,  on  June  21,  1S91:,  Ro.se,  daughter  of  Dr.  F.  K.  Paddock,  of  Pittsfield. 
The  heirs  of  James  Brewer  Crane  gave  to  the  town  of  Dalton  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  erection  of  a  town  hall,  to  which  sum  the  Hon.  Zenas  Crane  and  the  Hon.  Win- 
throp JIurray  Crane  added  an  equal  amount. 
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'  JAMES  WxVTSON. 

James  Watson,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  Peuusylvania,  was  born  in  Canonsburg,  Washing- 
ton County,  _that  State,  in  180ft.  Hiss  grandfather,  James  Watson,  an  Irish-Scotch  farmer  of 
Cumberland  County,  Pa^,  living  neai-  Cariisle,  was  a  man  of  means,  and  during  the  'Whiskey 
Insurrection  came  to  ^\'ashington  County  with  his  family,  availing  liimself  of  a  body  of  United 
States  soldiers,  as  an  escort,  on  their  westward  march  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  those  days  made 
famous  by  tlio  eccentric  pranks  of  "  Tom  the  Tinker."  He  settled  on  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  John  C.  McNary  farm  iu  Chartiers  Township,  about  three  niiks  northwest  of  Canonsburg, 
died  there  in  ISOu,  aged  fifty-three  years,  and  is  buried  in  Oak  Spring  Cenietciy,  Canonsburg, 
beside  his  second  wife,  who  died  in  ISl'O,  aged  seventy-five  yeajs.  lie  was  twice  married,  his 
first  marriage  being  with  Eliza  Sweeney  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  who  died  there,  and  is  buried  at  Big 
Spring,  Newville,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  Their  children  were  John,  George,  Xollic,  and 
Betsey.  George  married  and  settled  near  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  had  but  one  sou,  named  George, 
who  married  and  had  but  one  child,  named  Mary,  married  to  a  Jlr.  JlcCullough,  living  about 
five  miles  from  Steubenville,  Ohio.  Her  father  died  in  1S9S.  Xellie  married  a  ilr.  ^loderwell  and 
moved  to  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  Elizabeth,  or  Betsey,  married  a  Mr.  Struthers  and  settled  near 
Dresden,  Ohio!  Tlie  second  wife  of  James  Watson  was  a  widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Keys,  whoso  maiden 
name  was  Dunl)ar,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  she  married  James  Watson.  !Mr.  and  !Mrs.  Keys 
had  one  son,  named  Ezra.  In  "Pennsylvania  Genealogies,"  by  Dr.  \V.  H.  Egle,  page  olG,  it 
is  said  :  Jane  Parker'  (Thomas,"  Richard  '),  born  February  II,  1753,  died  ]\Iarch  S,  1S33,  married 
John  Dunbar,  born  3  737,  died  June  2,  ISIO;  sou  of  William  and  Catherine  Dunbar.  He  was 
a  man  of  mark  in  the  decade  preceding  the  War  for  Indejiendence,  and  during  that  struggle 
took  a  prominent  and  decided  part.  He  served  his  country  well  and  faithfully.  "Sir.  Dunbar 
had  been  previously  married  to  Mary  Mitchell,  their  children  being  William,  married  Elizabeth 
Forbes,  and  Margaret,  married  Thomas  Urie.  Both  left  descendants,  Jauo  Parker  and  John 
Dunbar,  had  issue  {surname  Dunbar):  Eleanor,  born  April  I,  1775,  married  John  Creigh. 
William  Dunbar  and  Catherine,  his  wife,  were  natives  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  emigrating  to 
America  about  the  year  1730.  They  settled  near  Jleeting  House  Spring,  on  Iho  Conedoguiuet 
Creek,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  and  were  near  neighbors  of  the  Parkers  and  Creighs.  They 
had  issue  (surname  Dunbar):  1st,  Jane,  married  Andrew  Mitchell,  removed  to  Washington, 
Pa. ;  '2d,  Elizabeth,  married  John  McConnell,  reside  in  Tuscarora  Valley ;  3d,  John,  married 
Jane  Porter;  4th,  Sarah,  married  John  Young,  removed  to  Virginia;  Otli,  Thomas,  mai-ried 
Ann  Keys,  settled  in  Tennessee;  6th,  Martha,  married,  first,  James  Keys,  secondly,  James 
Watson  (who  was  the  grandfather  of  James  Watson) ;  7tli,  Mary,  married  John  Quinn, 
removed  to  Tennessee;  Sth,  William;  t'th,  Samuel  (twin),  married  Jane  Clark,  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky; lOtli,  Margaret.  Eight  children  were  born  to  James  ^Vatson  and  his  wife,  Martha,  viz. : 
William,  Samuel  (who  is  buried  beside  j\Irs.  Eliza  Watson  at  Big  Spring),  IJobert,  Thomas, 
David,  James,  Kathorine,  and  Ann.  William  was  a  cavalryman  in  the  War  of  lSl-2,  and  died 
a  bachelor;  Robert  settled  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio;  Katherino  married  a  Mr.  Emery  and  lived 
at  Vincenncs,  Ind. ;  Ann  married  a  Mr.  Johnston,  and  their  descendants  reside  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.  John  Watson,  the  eldest  child  of  James  Wat.son  (the  first)  and  Eliza  Sweeney, 
was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1774,  and  when  twenty  years  old  drove  the  family  team  from  that 
place  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  on  a  journey  bristling  with  dangers  which  were  only  offset 
by  such  a  convoy  as  the  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Daniel  ^lorgan,  the  hero  of  the 
Cowpens,  could  afford.     The  pressing  needs  on  the  farm  of  his  pioneer  father  afforded  ample 
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scope  for  the  exorcise  of  the  boy's  mechanical  genius.  In  those  primitive  days  every  farmer 
was,  perforce,  his  own  carpenter,  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  and  artisan  in  general;  and  quick 
to  discern  the  widespread  needs  of  those  ruder  arts,  John,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  moved  tu 
CanoDsburg  in  ISOO,  and  with  the  inheritance  he  received  from  his  father's  estate  established 
what  was  then  one  of  the  largest  wagon,  repair,  and  blacksmith  shops  in  Washington  County 
upon  what  was  known,  for  fifty  years  thereafter,  as  '"Squire  Watson's  Corner,"  and  was  when: 
the  Stewart  Block  now  stands.  The  supervision  he  intrusted  to  others  (though  he  understood  thi; 
details),  for  the  whole  drift  of  his  being  was  toward  legal  matters,  especially  connected  with 
the  settling  of  estates,  in  which  he  figured  largely  from  the  first.  Upon  the  erection  of  thu 
Borough  of  Canonsburg  in  ISOi;  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlie  Town  Council,  and  continued  a 
member  of  that  body  almost  without  interruption  until  1S30,  when  he  was  elected  Burgess,  and 
in  that  office  continued  until  1034.  On  April  14,  ISOy,  he  was  commissioned  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  District  Number  Five,  and  held  that  ofilce  for  many  years.  lie  appears  in  the  first 
list  of  taxables  in  Canonsburg,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  that  Borough,  being  an 
early  and  earnest  advocate  of  institutions  of  learning,  along  with  such  men  as  Craig  Ritchie  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Murdoch,  as  shown  by  the  records.  An  eye-witness  says  of  him:  "He  was  a  man 
of  powerful  physique  and  scholarly  bearing,  uniformly  courteous,  and  a  terror  to  ovil-doers." 
He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  powers,  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  possessed  an  analytical 
mind.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  very  reserved  and  quiet.  He  was  a  tall,  largo  man,  and 
could  concentrate  his  mind  so  completely  that  he  was  oblivious  to  all  noise  or  surroundings. 
His  children  could  make  a  play-room  of  his  study,  but  could  not  divert  his  thoughts.  His  library 
was  extensive  for  those  days,  consisting  chieliy  of  religious  and  law  books.  He  was  venerated 
for  his  sound  judgment  and  probity  of  character,  and  far  and  wide  he  was  known  as  the 
"law-giver  of  Canonsburg."  While  he  was  not  a  pioneer  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  was 
one  of  those  whose  natural  endowments  are  so  valuable  in  the  formative  period  of  any  com- 
munity, and  his  name  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  birth  and  growth  of  Colonel  Canon's  Town. 
In  his  ofQce  as  a  Justice  he  united  rare  good  sense  with  a  natural  perception  of  legal  principles, 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  few;  and  when  we  add  to  this  his  well-known  conciliatory  disposition, 
it  is  not  to  be  woiulered  at  that  appeals  from  his  decisions  were  rare,  or  that  his  honorable  char- 
acter received,  for  more  than  a  generation,  the  confidence  and  renewed  tributes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  His  wife  was  also  of  Irish-Scotch  parentage,  a  native  of  Chartiers  Township,  a  woman 
of  singular  strength  aud  beauty  of  character,  and  with  a  distinctively  religious  temperament. 
John  Watson  died  August  22,  1S44,  seventy  years  of  age,  his  wife  having  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  in  1S15.  Their  children  were:  Eliza,  who  died  unmarried  about  1SG.3;  James,  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  our  sketch;  Jane,  who  married  Rev.  James  Martin,  D.D.,  who  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in  Canonsburg;  Thomas, 
who  settled  in  Montana,  and  died  there  about  ISSii;  ]\Iary,  who  is  now  living  near  Houstonville, 
Washington  County,  Pa.,  and  widow  of  James  ^Miller,  formerly  of  Wooster,  Ohio;  John,  who 
died  unmarried  in  about  lS-10,  after  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Washington  County;  George, 
who  also  died  umnarried.  James  Watson  was  the  second  child  of  John  and  Mary  NA'atson,  aud 
after  receiving  the  best  education  available  in  those  days,  graduated  with  distinction  in  tlio 
class  of  1S28  of  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg — a  class  which  included  Hon.  James  Yeech,  a 
lifetime  friend  of  our  subject.  Mr.  Watson  at  once  began  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  T.  M. 
T.  McKennan  of  Washington,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Washington  County  in 
October,  1S31.  His  pronounced  ability,  early  recognized  b}-  his  preceptor,  was  rewarded  by  an 
immediate  partnership  relation  between  the  two,  and  the  distinctive  significance  of  so  marked 
a  comi)limeut  to  a  tyro  can  only  be  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  1S31  tlie  Bar  of 
Washington  County  ranked,  possibly,  second  only  in  Pennsylvania  to  the   Philadelphia  Bar; 
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and  t-mphasis  is  givon  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  JMcKeunan  departed  ahnost  at  once  for  Washingtou 
City  upon  liis  public  duties,  leaving  upon  his  young  partner  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  a 
large  practice.  How  faithfully  his  duties  were  discharged,  and  with  what  satisfaction  to  the 
senior  partner,  was  subsequently  evinced  by  the  lifelong  friendship  between  them,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  tho  partnership  relation  until  1S37,  when  ilr.  ]\IcKennan's  oldest  son  William  (lata 
United  States  Circnit  Judge  of  tho  Third  Judicial  District)  formed  a  law  firm  with  his  father. 
Thenceforward,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Watson  practised  singly,  refusing  all  proffers 
of  partnership.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  lawyer  of  rare  and  exceptional  ability,  not  in  the  sen.se  of 
fulsome  eulogy  behold  in  the  ordinary  Bar  resolutions,  but  in  very  truth.  His  mind,  his  train- 
ing, his  tastes,  his  whole  being,  bore  the  impress  of  a  purely  legal  nature.  While  possessed  in 
a  marked  degree  of  tJiose  attributes  which  round  out  and  characterize  the  broadly  cultui'od 
jurist,  the  ouo  dominant  trait  was  that  intuitive  perception  of  legal  principles  which  genius 
bestows  upon  her  favored  sons  alono,  and  which  so  easily  distinguishes  the  born  lawyer  from 
the  common  straggler  after  the  "Sacred  Laurels."  He  stood  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  his 
profession  at  a  celebi-ated  Bar,  and  was  advisory  counsel  for  lawyers,  clients,  and  varied  inter- 
ests in  counties  throughout  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  common  with  others  of  his  day,  his 
practice  was  a  general  one,  but  advancing  years  seldom  if  ever  found  him  engaged  in  the  trial 
of  a  criminal  case.  Commercial,  orphans'  court,  and  land  law  formed  the  leading  features  of 
his  lifework,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Eeports  bear  testimony  to  his  extensive  bushiess.  If  is  stu- 
dious habits  and  retentive  memory  stored  his  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  inspired 
the  reverence  and  respect  of  both  the  Bench  and  Bar,  and  as  a  jury  lawyer  it  is  a  simple  truth 
that  his  superior  never  lived  in  Washington  County.  Among  those  who  knew  him  it  is 
admitted  that  had  Mr.  Watson  selected  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  or  Now  York  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  he  would  have  been  found  in  the  very  foremost  of  the  legal  ranks.  ^Mr.  Watson 
was  a  man  of  striking  personality  and  commanding  presence.  Ho  was  fully  six  feet  in  height, 
and  somewhat  portly.  His  dignified  bearing  was  brightened  by  a  countenance  handsome, 
strong,  and  intelligent.  In  conversation  and  forensic  effort  ho  was  chiolly  emphatic  and  direct, 
and  in  cross-examination  he  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the  liar.  His  maimers  were  truly  courtly 
and  most  affable,  and  his  genial  disposition  is  well  remembered.  No  lawyer  was  ever  nioue 
faithful  to  tho  interests  of  his  clients,  and  this  naturally  leads  to  the  cardinal  virtue  of  :Mr. 
Watson's  character— his  spotless  integrity.  His  was  not  the  ordinary,  evcry-day  honesty  which 
it  is  simply  a  disgrace  not  to  possess — of  a  mere  negative  nature;  but  it  was  a  loftiness  of  prin- 
ciple, a  nobility  of  action,  over  surrounding  him  with  an  atmosphere  of  jnirity,  which  enthroned 
him  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  shielded  him  from  the  temptations  that  beset  lower 
natures.  This  was  the  bright  guerdon  of  his  life,  the  just  pride  of  his  family,  a  legacy  far  out- 
weighing tho  gathered  fruits  of  his  unremitting  toil.  Simplicity  was  a  very  marked  fe.iture  of 
Mr.  Watson's  character,  and  his  generous  nature  scorned  a  mean  action,  but  could  always  for- 
give an  injury.  His  literary  tastes  wore  scholarly  and  of  a  high  order,  and  his  habits  of  life 
simple  in  every  detail.  While  he  was  certainly  an  independent  thinker  and  a  fearless  advocate, 
be  was  genuinely  modest.  No  better  proof  of  this  fact  can  bo  found  than  in  his  dc'clination  of 
Governor  Curtin's  unsought  commission,  in  lSG-1,  creating  him  President  Judge  of  Washiiigtim 
and  Greene  counties;  and  we  here  quote  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Bar  upon  ilr.  Watson's 
death : 

"As  a  lawyer  he  was  clear-headed,  painstaking,  laborious,  full  of  zeal  for  his  clients,  cour- 
teous to  his  opiionents,  pleasant  and  affable  in  his  deportment  to  his  brethren  of  tho  bar,  while 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  ho  was  strictly  honorable  and  upright.  He  was  fond 
of  his  profession — few  more  so — but  ho  had  no  ambition  to  make  it  a  stepping-stono  to  othce  or 
preferment  of  any  kind;   and  although  ho  possessed  in  a  high  degree  tho  elements  of  personal 
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popularity,  ho  uniformly  ck'cliued  political  lionors,  and  would  never  consent  to  bo  an  applicu't 
or  caudidato  for  any  office  whatever.  He  would  not  even  consent  to  have  hoTiors  thrust  upuu 
him,  preferring  always  to  bo  and  remain  in  the  ranks  of  his  untitled  brethren."' 

In  politics  Mr.  Watson  was  a  strong  Republican,  and  in  religion  a  United  Presytorian.  In 
ISCC  or  1SC7  his  health  declined,  and  grew  worse  until  1ST5,  when  he  died  at  his  home,  on  A]>ril 
16th.  No  man  ever  did  his  duty  to  his  client,  neighbor,  or  family  more  honestly  than  he  did, 
as  God  ga-ve  him  to  see  it.  In  his  Redeemer  he  ever  trusted  with  a  faith  that  was  childlike, 
and  when  the  summons  came  he  went,  not  in  sadness,  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  the  calm  expecta- 
tion of  a.  sincere  penitent  who  had  laid  his  sins  and  his  sorrows  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  On 
January  15,  1S3.5,  Mr.  Watson  was  married  to  Maria  Woodbridge  Morgan,  a  daughter  of 
George  Morgan,  and  granddaughter  of  Col.  George  ilorgan,  of  Morganza,  Washington  County, 
and  their  children  were  ten  in  number,  viz.  :  Elizabeth  Thompson,  living  with  her  mother  at 
the  homestead  in  Washington;  Mary  Baynton,  widow  of  Rev.  Alexander  Reed,  deceased,  also 
living  in  Wasliington ;  George  Morgan,  who  died  unmarried  in  Pittsburgh  in  ISSo;  Jane  Gil- 
man,  living  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa. ;  David  Th(.)mpson,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  married 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Walker,  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  daughter  of  William  Walker,  banker; 
Matilda  Morgan,  wife  of  Maj.  Andrew  Gardner  Happer,  of  Washington;  James,  an  attorney 
in  New  York  City;  William  ilorgan,  an  attorney  of  Pittsburgh,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
William  McKnight,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Two  daughter,  Laura  and  Annie,  died  in  infancy.  The 
name  "Morgan,"  says  James  Partou  in  bis  "Life  of  Aaron  Burr,''  was  one  "of  renown  in  the 
West."  Col.  George  Morgan  settled  on  land  in  North  Strabane  Township,  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  in  1TS9,  which  became  known  as  "Morganza,"  and  is  the  land  directly  across  the  branch 
of  Chartiers  Creek  from  the  Reform  School  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Dr.  John  Morgan,  of  Philadeljjhia,  who  died  in  ITsi),  having  devised  to  his  brother,  Col.  George 
Morgan,  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal.  Col.  George  Jlorgan  came  to  Pittsburgh,  originally 
from  "Prospect,"  the  i\Iorgan  Homestead  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  when  appointed  Indian  Agent  in 
1776  for  the  ]\Iiddle  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Wharton,  Baynton  &  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia,  which  engaged  in  extensive  trading  in 
the  Western  region  round  about  Pittsburgh,  and  which,  in  common  with  many  others,  suffered 
heavy  losses  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  afterward  attempted  to  be  restored  in  the  grant  to  the 
Indiana  Company,  in  which  Colonel  Morgan  was  a  member.  That  grant  included  ueivrly  the 
whole  upper  half  of  the  present  State  of  West  Virginia,  but  was  never  ratified  or  approved,  and 
the  losses  were  never  made  good.  Col.  George  Morgan  died  at  Jlorganza  in  1810,  and  his\\'ife, 
Mary  Baynton,  of  Philadelphia,  died  there  in  1825,  both  having  been  buried  in  the  family  ground 
of  Jlorganza,  and  subsequently,  about  1S78,  removed  to  the  Watson-ilorgan  lot  in  the  cemetery 
at  Washington,  Pa.  Their  children  were  John,  Ann,  George,  Thomas,  and  Maria.  George 
!Morgan  was  born  in  May,  17S0,  educated  at  Princeton  College,  came  West  after  he  had  finished 
bis  studies,  and  attended  to  his  father's  business,  residing  with  his  father  subsequently  at  Mor- 
ganza. Ho  afterward  moved  to  Bower  Hill,  Alleghcnj'  Couutj",  Pa.,  where  ho  resided  on  a 
farm  of  about  five  hundred  acres,  and  died  about  lS-2o,  leaving  to  .survive  him  a  widow,  Eliza- 
beth McKean  Thompson,  formerly  of  St.  Georges,  Del.,  and  nine  children,  to  wit:  David  T., 
Mary  B.,  Elizabeth,  Nancy,  Maria  (widow  of  Hon.  James  Watson,  deceased),  George,  Alatilda, 
William  McK.,  and  Lauretta  T.  Jlrs.  Watson  and  Lauretta  T.  jMorgan  are  tho  only  living 
children,  and  now  reside  in  Washington,  Pa. 
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HENRY  D.  HOLTON. 

Hon.  Henry  Dwhght  Holton,  A.iL,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  p!i_rsicians  of 
New  England,  Treastirer  of  tlie  American  Public  Health  Association,  Professor  of  Theraxieutics 
and  General  Pat'nology  in  the  j\Iedical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont  from  1ST3  to 
18SC,  late  President  of  the  Vermont  Medical  Society  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  j\Iedi- 
cal  Association,  one  of  the  founders  and  recently  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Pan-American  Jledical  Association,  and  formerly  a  Senator  of  Vermont,  was  born  in  that  State, 
in  the  town  of  Rockingham,  July  21,  1830,  and  since  ISC"  lias  been  a  resident  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Brattloboro.  Professor  Holton  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Elihu  Dwiglit  Holton  and  Xancy  (Grout)  Holton,  his  wife,  for  many  years  residents  of  the 
village  of  Saxton's  River  in  the  town  named  above.  Through  his  father  he  is  of  Puritan  ances- 
try, descending  from  William  Holton,  who  came  from  Ipswich,  Suffolk  County,  England,  to 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1G34,  and  later  was  one  of  a  band  of  one  hundred  pioneers  who  pushed 
into  the  wilderness  and  founded  the  town  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Returning  to  Massachusetts  in 
1051,  William  Holton  settled  at  Northampton,  became  a  Deacon  of  the  first  church  established 
in  that  town,  and  a  Magistrate;  and  was  the  Representative  of  the  town  in  the  General  Court, 
taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legislation  enacted  during  his  term  oi  office,  and  making  the 
first  motion  on  record  in  that  body  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  On  the  maternal 
side  Professor  Helton's  lineage  runs  back  through  English  ancestors  to  Germany,  where  the 
name  was  variously  written  Groot,  Grote,  and  when  Latinized  Grotius,  the  last  made  famous  by 
the  great  Dutch  patriot,  philosopher,  and  theologian.  On  both  sides  he  descends  from  sturdy 
Revolutionary  forbears,  his  paternal  great-grandfatlier,  Plolton,  born  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  July 
10,  173S,  serving  in  Capt.  John  Burke's  company  of  Col.  Timothy  Ruggles'  regiment,  and  under 
Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga;  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Grout,  of  Spencer,  Jlass.,  also 
fighting  for  independence  in  the  American  army.  A  predilection  for  the  study  of  medicine  led 
to  the  subject  of  this  sketch  adopting  that  profession  immediately  upon  completing  his  English 
education,  wliich  was  obtained  in  the  local  public  schools  and  the  academy  of  his  native  village. 
For  a  time  he  studied  under  that  eminent  physician,  Dr.  J.  H.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  later 
under  Valentino  Mott,  of  New  York,  the  most  famous  American  surgeon  of  his  generation. 
Pursuing  tho  regular  course  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York,  he  was 
graduated  in  isijo,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  ^lediciue.  His  earliest  practice  was  as  i)hy- 
sician  to  tho  Williamsburg  (now  a  part  of  New  York  City)  Dispensary.  Drawn  back  to  his 
native  State  by  ties  of  affection  as  well  as  of  interest,  he  established  himself  in  practice  at  ]>ut- 
ney,  whence,  in  ISGT,  he  removed  to  Brattloboro,  his  present  abode.  Devoted  to  his  profession, 
the  young  pupil  of  the  illustrious  ilott  and  the  scholarly  Warren  made  rapid  advances,  and 
having  proved  his  skill  by  tho  clever  performance  of  many  capital  operations,  soon  took  a  lead- 
ing rank  among  his  medical  associates.  In  the  course  of  years  his  fame  as  an  ojierator  spread 
over  a  wide  region,  and,  coupled  with  his  activity  in  all  that  relates  to  the  advancement  of  med- 
ical science  and  tho  safeguarding  of  the  public  health,  brought  him  a  national  repute.  Quite 
early  in  his  career  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tho  Connecticut  River  Medical  Association,  and, 
after  serving  five  years  as  its  Secretary,  was  elected  its  President  in  ISfJT.  He  joined  tho  Ver- 
mont I\lodical  Society  in  ISOl,  and  twelve  years  later  was  honored  with  its  presidency.  In 
1SG4,  as  a  young  physician  and  surgeon  of  great  promise,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  This  highly  representative  body  sent  him,  in  1ST5,  as  a  dele- 
gate to  tho  International  Medical  Congress  held  at  Brussels;    and  in  ISSO  elected  him  to  the 
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oflBce  of  Vice-President.  In  1ST3  Dr.  Holton  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Jlateiia  i\Iedica  ainl 
General  Patholoj^y  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Wlien  lie  enteii .! 
upon  the  duties  of  this  professorship  the  medical  class  numbered  but  forty  students,  ili.s  cuin 
ing  proved  epoch-making.  Other  medical  men  of  distinguished  ability  and  wide  reputati<,ii 
were  persuaded  to  connect  themselves  with  the  school,  which  soon  rivalled  the  older  ones  oi 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities,  not  only  in  tlio  brilliancy  of  its  faculty,  but  likewise  in  tin- 
number  and  earnestness  of  its  matriculants.  After  thirteen  years  of  assiduous  and  singl.- 
hoarted  labor  in  building  up  this  now  well-known  medical  school — having  during  much  of  tluii 
period  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  late  Prof.  James  L.  Little,  of  New  York,  and  that  of  otlui- 
distinguished  medical  men — Dr.  Holton  resigned  his  professorship.  During  his  connection  with 
the  school  its  classes  had  steadily  increased  in  number,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  twd 
hundred  and  sixty  students  were  enrolled.  jSIore  than  thirteen  hundred  matriculants  had  pur- 
sued their  studios  successfully,  and  had  been  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jlediciiir 
within  this  period.  It  was  a  result  which  astonished  the  medical  world,  and  which  was  a  source 
of  deepest  satisfaction  as  it  was  likewise  of  groat  honor  to  Dr.  Holton,  w-ho,  keeping  fully 
abreast  of  the  progress  in  medical  education,  urged  entrance  examinations  and  written  exami- 
nations for  the  medical  degree,  r.nd  also  a  classification  of  students  in  order  that  the  required 
work  might  be  done  more  systematically  and  thoroughly — reforms  which  he  was  finally  success- 
ful in  having  adopted.  Although  burdened  with  the  duties  of  his  professorship  and  the  care^ 
of  a  large  practice,  Dr.  Holton  found  time  to  devote  himself  to  much  useful  labor  in  other  direc- 
tions. Elected  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1ST3  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  College,  he  was  retained  in  this  oflice  by  successive  I'e-elections  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  years.  In  the  year  mentioned  he  was  also  appointed  Jlcdical  Examiner  to  the  Ver- 
mont Asylum  for  the  Insane.  It  is  doubtful  if  Vermont  has  within  her  borders  a  warmer  friend 
of  education  than  Dr.  Holton.  For  twenty-five  years  ho  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of 
Brattleboro,  serving  as  its  chairman  during  fifteen  years.  He  has  served  also  for  some  years 
as  a  Trustee  of  the  Brattleboro  Free  Librarj',  in  the  formation  and  development  of  wliich  he 
took  a  very  active  part.  A  Republican  in  politics,  and  willing  to  serve  the  people  at  any  cost  to 
his  own  time  and  comfort.  Dr.  Holton  was  elected  to  the  Vermont  Senate  in  1SS4,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  labored  zealously  in  behalf  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
State.  While  in  the  Senate  ho  served  also  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Insane  Asylum 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  House  of  Correction.  In  ISSS  he  was  elected 
Representative  from  Brattleboro  to  the  Vermont  General  Assembly,  and  served  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education,  Ways  and  ileans,  and  Public  Health.  In  lSii2  Dr.  Holton  was  appointed 
Commissioner  for  Vermont  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Convention,  held  in  New  Orleans;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  the  meet- 
ing held  in  the  City  of  JEexico.  In  the  following  year  he  was  named  one  of  the  Vermont  Com- 
missioners of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Dr.  Holton  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Pan-American  Medical  Association,  a  body  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  countries  in 
this  hemisphere,  which  met  in  Washington,  in  1S93.  As  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  ho  had  a  leading  part  in  shaping  and  carrying  out  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  making  it  the  great  success  it  was.  At  the  same  time  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  tho  best  men  in  every  country  represented.  Dr.  Holton  was  a  delegate-at- 
largo  from  Vermont  to  tho  National  Republican  Convention  held  at  St.  Louis,  in  June,  1S0(>, 
which  nominated  President  McKinley,  and  was  active  in  the  campaign  which  secured  his  elec- 
tion. In  all  local  affairs  ho  has  been  most  usefully  active  as  a  private  citizen,  and  his  judgment 
and  integrity  have  been  amply  tested  and  never  found  wanting.  Several  leading  corpora  (ions 
have  availed  themselves  gladly  of  his  ability  and  his  services — the  Vermont  National  ]>ank  of 
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Brattloboro  being  one,  in  which  be  has  been  a  director  for  eighteen  3-ears;  and  the  Brattleboro 
Gas-Light  Company  another,  of  which  he  has  been  President  for  sixteen  years.  He  is  also 
President  of  the  Brattleboro  Homo  for  the  Aged  and  Disabled.  Dr.  Holtou  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Gyua?cological  Society,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Medical  Society,  of  the  Vermont  State 
Board  of  Health,  of  the  British  ^Medical  Society,  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Maine  Academy  of  Medicine,  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  New  England  Education  League,  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  American  Invalid  Aid  Society,  and  member  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections.  Since  1S07  ho  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lclaud  and  Grey 
Seminary,  at  Townshend,  Yt. — an  endowed  institution  in  which  both  sexes  are  prepared  for  col- 
lege. A  recent  appointment  is  that  of  Commissioner  to  the  Mexican  National  Exposition  of 
Mechanical  Arts,  soon  to  bo  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Few  men  in  his  profession  have  been 
called  to  so  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust ;  and  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
with  this  large  demand  for  his  services  is  the  success  with  which  ho  has  invariably  discharged 
the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  however  varied  their  character  or  heavy  their  consumption  of 
his  time  and  attention.  Throughout  the  long  and  busy  years  of  his  active  practice  he  has  not 
failed  to  give  the  profession  the  benefit  of  his  wide  and  varied  experience,  contributing  freely 
to  medical  literature.  He  began  his  literary  oiforts  by  reporting  his  brilliant  preceptor's  (Mott's) 
clinics  for  the  press.  In  ISSO  ho  published  "The  Posological  Tablet,"  a  compact  pocket  volume 
DOW  in  its  second  edition,  wliich  contains  the  doses  of  all  known  i-eraedies  by  both  the  apothe-  ' 
caries  and  metric  system,  and  antidotes  for  poisons.  This  was  probably  the  first  work  iu  which 
the  two  standards  were  presented  together.  Cases  in  practice  have  been  published  by  him  from 
time  to  time  in  various  medical  journals.  Some  of  his  published  addresses  and  articles  are: 
"Medical  Legislation" — the  President's  address  before  the  Vermont  j\Iedical  Society;  "Bac- 
teria of  Enteric  Fever,"  delivered  by  invitation  before  the  Virginia  Medical  Society;  "Obituary 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Draper  " ;  "Oration  on  State  Medicine"  (by  election),  before  the  American  Medical 
Association;  "Progress  of  Medicine";  "Diphtheria  as  it  has  Occurred  iu  the  United  States"; 
"A  New  Apparatus  for  Eetaining  a  Dislocated  Clavicle  in  Place";  and  "Cancer."  Dr.  Holton 
has  lectured  with  success  on  popular  themes  before  various  societies,  his  subjects  being  "  Doc- 
tors," "Patriotism,"  "A  Visit  to  Mexico,"and  "The  Need  of  Sanitation."  Of  late  years  he  has 
been  a  collaborator  on  The.  Sanitarian,  published  in  New  York  City.  In  just  recognition  of 
his  scholarship  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  University  of  Vermont  conferred  upon 
him,  in  ISSl,  the  Honorary  Degree  of  JMaster  of  Arts.  Of  the  many  honors  and  compliments 
that  have  come  to  him,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  is  more  valued  than  the  sincere  appreciation  which 
is  entertained  for  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes  and  creeds.  In  a  larger  degreo  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  Dr.  Holton  has  received  this  honest  regard,  his  professional  and  civic 
virtues  compelling  the  recognition.  Genial  as  well  as  scholarly,  he  has  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, professional  and  lay,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  aud  is  known  and  honored  iu  the  coun- 
tries to  the  North  and  South  as  a  most  earnest  disciple  of  science,  an  able  promoter  of  inter- 
national harmony,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  of  uublemi.shed  character.  His  published 
addresses  exhibit  a  high  order  of  ability,  literary  as  well  as  medical.  The  last  of  these,  his 
"Address  on  State  Medicine,"  delivered  before  the  American  Jledical  Association,  at  Baltimore, 
in  May,  1S05,  is  one  of  the  ablest  presentations  of  tin's  subject  ever  made,  and  abounds  in  valu- 
able suggestions.  Dr.  Holton  was  married,  November  19,  1S02,  to  Miss  Ellen  Hoit,  eldest 
daughter  of  Theophilus  aud  Mary  Damon  (Chandler)  Hoit,  of  Saxton's  Eiver. 
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JOSIAH  COPLEY. 

JosiAH  Copley — editor  and  writer,  1S25  to  1SS5 — was  born  in  Shippenshurgh,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember, 1S03.  His  paternal  grandfather  was'a  manufacturer  of  woollen  goods  in  the  town  of 
Leeds,  England,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  views,  for 
in  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  colonies  against  the  mother  country  he  sympathized  most 
heartily  with  the  apparently  weaker  party.  His  father  came  to  this  country  in  lT9i!,  living  for 
a  time  in  Massachusetts,  then  in  Pittsburgh,  where  ho  owned  for  a  time  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  old  city,  but  which  he  disposed  of  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  England.  Afterward  he  decided  to  make  this  his  adopted  country,  and  married  Jane 
Sibbet,  whose  family  came  to  America  and  settled  in  the  central  part  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Two  of  Mr.  Copley's  cousins,  Emmet  and  John  Sibbet,  were  among 
the  earliest  bankers  and  brokers  in  Pittsburgh.  The  house  then  founded  remains  to  this  day. 
It  was  to  his  mother  that  Josiah  owed  much  of  his  own  strong  religious  nature.  She  died 
while  ho  was  a  boy,  and  Mr.  Copley  has  placed  on  record  his  judgment  couceining  her  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  and  original  cast  of  mind,  gentle  but  firm,  sensitive 
yet  patient.  She  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  impressive  readers  I  ever  know,  and  much 
of  what  may  be  called  the  keys  of  knowledge  I  gained  from  hearing  her  read ;  especially  tho 
Scriptures.  She  read  poetry  admirably,  and  no  one  I  ever  knew  surpassed  her  in  re.-iding  and 
reciting  the  poetry  of  Burns,  or  in  singing  Scottish  ballads,  with  which  her  memory  was  well 
stored."  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Josiah  his  fatlier  went  into  the  woolen  business  in  Blairsville, 
Pa.,  but  owing  to  the  troubles  betv.-een  this  country  and  England,  and  the  consequent  commer- 
cial depression,  he  was  unsuccessful.  This  fact  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  died  in  1S13  in 
poverty.  The  boyhood  of  Josiah  was  thus  saddened  by  death  and  burdened  by  misfortune.  He 
was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  learn  the  printing  business.  For  the  first  three  years  of 
this  time  he  was  engaged  to  spend  one-half  the  time  carrying  tho  mail  on  horseback,  his  em- 
ployer being  not  only  a  printer  but  a  mail  contractor  on  two  or  three  different  routes.  His  route 
was  from  Indiana  to  Butler,  via  Kittaning;  thence  to  Freeport  and  return,  a  three  days' 
ride  in  all.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  early  age  imbued  with  religious  instruction,  and  a 
tendency  in  that  direction  not  usually  shown  in  boys,  for  he  tells  us  himself  of  passing  away 
the  time  while  travelling  over  this  route  in  singing  p.salms  and  hymns,  of  which  his  memory 
had  stored  awaj-  a  great  many,  learned  in  the  happy  days  when  ho  was  under  the  pious  instruc- 
tion of  his  mother.  Often  his  journeys  were  through  violent  tempests  of  snow  or  r;iin,  with 
flooded  streams,  bridges  carried  away,  and  all  tho  rough  and  dangerous  characteristics  of  a  wild 
country  when  storm-beaten.  In  commenting,  more  than  half  a  century  after,  on  this  por- 
tion of  his  personal  history,  ilr.  Copley  said:  "I  am  persuaded  that  that  service  gave  a  higher 
and  bettor  direction  to  my  whole  subsequent  life.  It  was  a  school  into  which  it  pleased  God  to 
put  me — a  dangerous  one  to  bo  sure,  both  morally  and  physically — but  He  led  me  safely  through 
it.  Not  once  during  all  those  years  did  I  meet  with  the  slightest  accident,  nor  did  I  do  or  say 
anything  tlie  remembrance  of  which  gives  me  jiain."  Probably,  also,  much  of  the  meditative 
habit  of  thought  and  the  power  of  close  observation,  whicli  were  the  marked  characteristics  <if 
Mr.  Copley,  grew  out  of  this  hard  discipline.  In  ISi'J  he  went  into  partnership  with  !Mr.  John 
Croll  in  the  printing  business  in  Kittaning.  The  business  included  the  Kittaning  C!a:rtte,  and 
was  sustained  to  a  certain  extent  by  two  or  three  prominent  citizens  of  the  town,  who,  doubt- 
less, recognized  the  strong  qualities  of  young  Copley's  mind.  Ho  continued  to  publish  this 
paper  for  eight  years,  during  tho  latter  four  alone.     During  this  period  ho  was  married  to  Mrs. 
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Margaret  Chadwick  Haas,  step-daughter  of  his  uncle,  ilr.  Sibbet,  who  resided  in  Philadelphia. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  young  physician  who  sacrificed  his  life  during  an  epidemic  near  Phila- 
delphia in  lSi4.  Mr.  Copley  was  married  to  ilrs.  Haas  in  Philadelphia  in  1j20.  They  made  a 
journey  to  Huntington  in  a  private  conveyance,  and  from  thence  to  Kittaning  by  stage.  The 
Kittaning  paper  was  a  success  from  the  start,  and  determined  !Mr.  Copley  on  Lis  career.  For 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  always  connected  with  newspapers,  both  secular  and  religious. 
He  became  test  known  for  Lis  connection  with  the  Pittshunjh  Gctzefie.  which  Ijogan  as  early  as 
183S  and  lasted  two  years,  when  his  health  failed  and  he  removed  to  Appleby  Manor.  Here  he 
superintended  a  farm  and  manufacturiLg  establishment,  but  continued  to  write  for  various 
newspapers,  and  also  a  number  of  pamphlets,  on  general,  political,  and  economic  subjects.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  first  made  a  collection  of  his  religious  articles,  under  the  title  of 
"Thoughts  of  Favored  Hours."  From  ISo'!'  to  1?52  he  was  again  on  the  staff  of  the  Pitisburgh 
Gazelle,  and  again  his  health  faileJ,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  temporarily  from  that  iHi.sition. 
In  ISO'J  ho  removed  again  with  his  family  to  Pittsburgh.  Xow  the  ^ar  of  the  Heleliion  broke 
out,  and  Ih:.  Copley  had  four  sons  engaged  in  it.  One,  John  Sibbet,  fell  at  the  battle  of  South 
Slountain,  Md.,  September,  l--tii'.  Another  son,  Albert,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
Eiver,  Term.,  taken  prisoner,  and  from  exposure  and  privation  during  captivity  died,  and  now 
lies  in  an  tmknown  grave.  Another  son  was  taken  prisuner  at  Chickamauga  in  1S63,  and  suf- 
feitd  untold  hardships  for  eighteen  months  in  Libby  Prison  and  Castle  Thunder,  Eichmond,  and 
in  Danville  and  Audersonville,  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Copley  had 
begun  again  to  work  on  the  Fitlsburgh  Gazelle  staff,  and  gained  a  wide  fame  for  his  articles 
on  protection,  enjoying  the  reputation  of  teicg  one  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  writers  on  that 
subject  in  the  country.  He  remained  on  the  editorial  staff  until  advancing  years  brought  a  desire 
for  freedom  from  care  and  responsibility,  but  after  giving  up  his  desk  he  continued  to  supply  arti- 
cles for  the  Gaz<:lle  as  the  spirit  moved  his  pen.  During  these  bitter  years  Mr.  Copley  became 
b3tter  known  to  readers  of  the  religious  than  to  those  of  the  secular  press,  being  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  the  Presbjierian  Banner,  the  Vuiled  Presb'jterian,  and  other  religious  papers 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  writer  he  possessed  a  wonderful  command  of  language,  and 
though  slow  of  speech  he  could  wTite  rapidly,  without  need  of  correction,  and  alwavs  employing 
the  purest  English.  One  of  the  younger  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Commercial 
Gazelle  in  those  days,  and  still  so  engaged,  writes  from  his  personal  recollection  as  follows: 

'•'  In  looking  hack  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  spent  in  newspaper  offices  and 
among  nc.vspaper  men,  I  can  recall  no  one  who  was  held  in  higher  regard  than  was  the  lamented 
Josiah  Copley.  He  was  my  senior  by  twenty-tive  ye;ir3.  and  when  1  engaged  as  a  boy  with  the 
Pitisburgh  Gazelle  to  learn  the  art  of  typesetting,  he  had  already  gained  prominence  as  a  printer 
and  editor.  From  his  first  engagement  on  the  paj^er,  his  services  as  a  writer  were  highly  ap- 
preciated, but  he  la<kod  the  physical  strength  for  continued  labor  on  a  daily  journal.  It  was 
iu  the  early  fifties  when  I  first  knew  him.  and  for  about  two  years  we  were  together  in  the  same 
office.  Ill  health  necessitated  his  withdrawal,  which  lasted  until  1-^<!m,  when  he  finally  came  to 
Pittsburgh  and  was  welcomed  back  to  the  editorial  force  of  the  Gazelle.  As  a  poUti'cal  writer 
Mr.  Copley  toc>k  rank  among  the  foremost  men  of  that  day — Neville  B.  Craig.  David  2s.  V\'hite. 
Kussell  Errctt,  and  Eol-crt  M.  Eiddle.  He  was  a  methijdical  thinker,  wrote  with  ease  and 
smoothness,  and  when  his  manuscript  left  his  hands  it  was  so  plain  and  symmetrical  that  it  re- 
quired nothing  iu  the  way  of  correction  or  emendation.  As  a  partisan  ho  was  earnest  and  zeal- 
ous, but  in  nowise  intolerant.  Even  on  the  slaverj-  question,  which  had  Ixen  an  absorbing  issue 
for  years,  he  was  disposed  to  judge  the  mass  of  his  opjuneuls  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  char- 
ity. Ho  was  uncompromising  on  all  moral  principles,  and  when  he  had  once  taken  a  stand  for 
the  right,  as  he  understood  the  right,  he  maintained  his  convictions.  His  training  as  a  writer 
liad  I'oen  in  connection  with  newsjviper  work:  but  he  was  a  man  of  cnl:irged  general  informa- 
tion, had  studied  the  best  works  in  the  various  dep;irtments  of  learning,  and  having  a  ready 
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perception  of  facts  aud  priuciples  aud  a  most  retentive  memory,  he  was  well,  equipped  at  all 
points  for  the  discussion  of  such  general  topics  as  fell  within  the  scojjo  of  journalislic  cummeni 
and  criticism.  It  was  not  alono  as  a  political  writer  that  ho  was  distinguished  and  admired. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  religious  press,  and  some  of  these  jiroductions  liave  been  preserved 
in  the  form  of  printed  volumes,  which  are  exceedingly  wholesome  and  helpful.  He  had  a  keen 
analytical  mind,  and  his  criticisms  show  deep  study  and  wide  research.  In  this  lino  is  his  com- 
parison of  the  familiar  hymns,  '  Rock  of  Ages  '  and  'Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul."  The  respectivi> 
authors,  Augustus  Toplady  and  John  Wesley,  differed  essentially  on  doctrinal  points,  and  it  is 
said  the  first  named  of  these  sacred  songs  was  composed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Calviuist, 
while  the  second  was  imbued  with  Arminianism.  These  great  writers  had  been  contempora- 
neous, and  each  strove  to  embody  therein  his  distinctive  tenets.  Yet  when  Mr.  Copley  came  In 
consider  these  '  imperishable  songs,'  which  he  loved  equally  well,  he  found  their  chief  difference 
to  consist  in  this — that  '  the  Calvinist  yearns  for  holiness,  the  Ai'minian  for  heaven."  The 
divergence  was  only  '  on  points  of  dogmatic  theology,'  while  as  h}"nms  they  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony. The  chief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Copley  was  his  well-rounded  Christian  personality,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  his  revered  mother  in  the  days  of  his  j-outh,  aud  upon  which 
he  built  with  industrious  perseverance  until  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  career.  Of  an  ex- 
ceedhigly  happy  and  contented  disposition,  growing  out  of  his  abiding  faith  in  au  all-wise 
Father,  he  was  able  to  make  sacrifices  and  endure  bereavements  with  exti'aordinary  fortitude 
and  resignation.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  l.;ebellion,  with  four  sons  in  the  Union  Army,  ho 
sufTored  as  few  fathers  were  called  upon  to  suffer,  but  he  bore  it  all  as  only  a  Christian  patriot 
could.  It  is  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  I  offer  this  brief  and  imperfect  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  ono  whose  good  example  has  been  an  inspii-ation  to  high  aims  and  lofty  purposes  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wore  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  brought  witliin  the  .sphere  of  his  influ- 
ence and  the  voice  of  his  teaching." 

In  politics  Mr.  Copley  was  first  a  Whig,  then  a  Eepublicau,  and  before  the  war  a  conserva- 
tive Abolitionist.  In  religious  belief  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  having  united  with  that  church  in 
very  early  life.  Devoted  to  the  service  of  his  own,  he  recognized  all  other  evangelical  denomi- 
nations as  simply  other  divisions  of  one  grand  army.  So  late  as  Christmas,  ISSi,  Mr.  Copley 
published  in  The  United  Presbyterian  a  jjaper  entitled,  "A  Crippled  Translation,"  in  svhich  ho 
sets  forth  triumphantly  his  belief  that  portions  of  the  71st  and  73d  Psalms  were  revelations  of 
both  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  consciousness  of  the  everlasting  existence  of  the  soul. 
lu  1878  Mr.  Copley  published  a  volume  entitled,  "Gatherings  in  Beulah,"  on  the  title  page  of 
which  was  a  quotation  from  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  This  latter  appears,  next  to  tho 
Bible  itself,  to  bo  tho  book  of  all  books  that  Mr.  Copley  most  I'ead  and  loved.  After  a  life  of 
more  than  fourscore  years,  in  November,  ISS-t,  it  was  seen  that  tho  end  was  not  far  oft'.  Tho 
last  day  of  the  year  was  the  last  on  which  Jlr.  Copley  left  his  sick-room,  where  he  suflered  in- 
tensely at  times,  though  with  intervals  of  ease  and  rest.  As  his  body  failed  his  spirit  seemed  to 
grov.'  stronger,  aud  his  intelligence  to  shine  brighter.  He  died  in  the  evening  of  March  3,  ISSJ, 
liis  strong  and  clear  religious  character  being  sustained  to  the  last,  and,  to  use  tho  expression  of 
tho  writer  of  his  obituary  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  his  old  paper,  "his  only  fear  being  that  he 
was  too  anxious  for  his  release  and  for  his  entrance  into  that  better  world  he  habitually  contem- 
l)latcd  as  his  final  home."  Shortly  after  Mr.  Coi>ley's  death  a  third  collection  of  his  writings 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "Gathered  Sheaves."  The  introduction  to  this  volume  is  by 
Kev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  a  recognized  philologist  as  well  as  conspicuous  theologian  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  an  authority  on  tho  Hindustani  language.  A  grammar  in 
that  dialect,  published  by  him  some  years  ago,  was  at  once  adopted  in  all  the  English  Govern- 
ment Schools  of  India.  Intercourse,  whether  by  corresi)nndenco  or  otherwise,  with  men  of  this 
typo  afforded  Mr.  Copley  at  all  times  the  keenest  delight.  The  biographical  .sketch  wliich  also 
prefaces  tho  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the  tribute  to  his  mother's  memory,  already  (pioted, 
cue  to  her  with  whom  ho  walked  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  whose  cheerful,  hopeful  dis- 
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position  suiipoi'tcd  him  through  ex]ierieuccs  whicli  at  times  sorely  tried  even  his  strong  faith. 
This  posthumous  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  distinctively  religious  character, 
such  articles  as  "  Eecollections  of  Boyhood,"  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  many  of  his  peculiar 
experiences,  going  back  as  far  as  1810,  when  he  went  to  school  in  a  log  cabin  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind.  Among  his  recollections  at  this  period  was,  seeing  the  great  comet  of  ISll,  which 
stretched  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  also  his  observation  of  an  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  of  which  the  locality  where  he  lived  appears  to  have  been  exactly  the  contio.  One  article 
on  "Scriptural  Kevision,"  giving  a  histoiy  of  the  English  Bible  and  of  the  work  of  translation 
in  different- hands,  is  important  as  setting  forth  his  judgment  concerning  the  great  value  of  tlie 
new  revised  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  in  correcting  old  errors  and  placing  more  clearly  before 
the  Christian  world  the  mcst  scholarly  translation  of  the  Scriptures  as  written  in  the  original 
text.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  brief  references  and  quotations  that  Mr.  Copley's  mind  was 
broad  enough  to  entertain  ideas  upon  a  great  variety  of  important  subjects,  and  his  intelligence 
shrewd  and  vigorous  enough  to  make  his  views,  on  the  subjects  ho  chose,  of  importance  to  the 
reading  community.  This  was  in  fact  the  case,  and,  taking  him  all  in  all,  not  many  general 
writers  for  the  press  have  gained  so  high  a  reputation  for  dignified,  conscientious,  and  noble 
work,  both  religious  and  secular,  as  Josiah  Copley. 


WILLIAM  II.  ^lAlTHAI.  . 

WiLLTAM  Hexry  Mattb.ai,  of  the  firm  of  Matthai,  Ingram  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
was  born  in  that  city,  July  •Id,  I80G.  His  father,  John  Chvistoiiher  Jlatthai,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Matthai,  Ingram  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  tin  and  japanned  ware,  was  born  at 
Saxe-j\Ieiningen,  February  24,  1S22,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  Nicholas  and  Christiana 
Maria  (Beck)  Matthai.  also  natives  of  Saxe-Moiningen,  as  were  their  ancestors  as  far  back  as 
the  genealogies  of  both  families  are  traceable.  John  Christopher  Peter  Beck,  Mr.  Matthai's 
maternal  grandfather,  was  during  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  reign,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  Mayor  of  his  native  town,  Haselbach.  John  C.  ^Matthai  received  a  common-school  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  apprenticed  to  learn  his  father's  trade  of  blacksmithing  and 
edged-tool  making,  and  three  years  later,  having  mastered  his  trade,  came  to  the  United 
States,  locating  in  Baltimore,  where  he  worked  for  various  firms  until  1846.  Ho  then  estab- 
lished him,self  in  a  general  black.smithing  business  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  he  remained 
until  ISGO,  when  he  temporarily  retired  from  business,  removing  his  residence  to  Linden  Hill, 
Baltimore  County,  where  he  has  since  lived.  In  ISTO  the  firm  of  ^latthai  &  Ingram  was  estab- 
lished for  the  manufacture  of  tinware,  the  firm  consisting  of  Mr.  John  C.  Matthai  and  Mr. 
James  E.  Ingram,  his  son-in-law,  and  doing  business  on  Lexington  Street.  In  1S72  j\Ir. 
George  W.  Knapj)  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  the  business  was  removed  to  Howard  Street, 
and  the  manufacture  of  japanned  ware  added  thereto.  In  ISSO  Mr.  William  II.  Matthai,  son 
of  John  C.  Matthai,  was  added  to  the  firm,  which,  since  the  partnership  association  of  ]\lr. 
Knapp,  has  been  known  as  Matthai,  Ingram  &  Co.,  with  its  manufacturing  establishment  on 
Lexington  Street,  and  since  occupying  the  newly  erected  extensive  plant  bounded  by  Ohio 
Avenue,  Light,  Byrd,  and  Winder  streets,  and  having  a  floor  area  of  more  than  eleven  acres. 
In  June,  lSii,">.  the  firm  located  their  sample  room  and  offices  in  the  building  Nos.  loO,  111, 
and  113  Hanover  Street.  Mr.  John  C.  Matthai  married,  June  4,  1840,  Theresa  Jackins,  a 
-native  of  Alsace,  whose  parents  located  in  Baltimore  during  her  early  childhood.  She  died 
November,  ]^7;5,  leaving  seven  children;  Amelia,  wife  of  James  E.  Ingram;  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
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William  Baker,  of  Baltimore;  Sarah,  wife  of  Henry  Riefle,  retired  businessman  of  Baltimoic; 
Martha,  wife  of  C.  E.  JliiUer,  salesman,  of  Baltimore;  William  H.,  a  member,  and  Joseph  F.. 
an  employee  of  the  firm,  and  Jliss  Florence  Tlieresa.  John  C.  Matthai  is  one  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Stewards  of  Arlington  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  of  which  the  familv 
are  members.  William  H.  ^Matthai,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  early  training  in 
the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  with  a  supj-Jementary  academic  course  at  Xewton  xVcademv. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  employ,  in  office  service,  of  Matthai  &  Ingram,  in  which 
he  was  successively  promoted  until  his  accession,  in  ISSO,  to  the  firm,  then  known  as  ^latthni, 
Ingram  &  Co.  Mr.  ^latthai  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  ami 
Trust  Compauy,  of  Baltimore.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  jMerchants  and  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Baltimore,  and  a  director  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Hailroad.  Jlr.  ^Matthai  is 
Secretary  of  the  newly  formed  National  Enamelling  and  Stamping  Company,  which  ha.s  its 
lieadquarters  in  New  York  City,  and  which  is  capitalized  at  ^30,000,000.  The  other  ofBcer.s  of 
this  great  company  are  Hon.  F.  G.  Niedriughaus,  President;  F.  Haberman,  Vice-Pre.sident ; 
F.  A.  W.  Kieckhefer,  Vice-President;  James  E.  Ingram,  Treasurer.  Mr.  Matthai  is  likewise  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board,  the  members  of  which  are  also  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  This  company  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of  four  of  the  largest  concerns 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  metal  goods,  as  follows:  St.  Louis  Stamping  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Kieckhefer  Brothers  Compauy  of  .Milwaukee,  Wis.,  The  Haberman  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  New  York,  and  Matthai,  Ligram  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  consoli- 
dation was  formed  in  order  to  further  litigation  concerning  certain  patents  on  enamelling,  and 
enables  the  company  to  curtail  certain  expenses.  Mr.  Matthai,  although  usually  refraining 
from  any  active  political  work,  has  nevertheless  on  certain  occasions,  when  he  deemed  it  the 
duty  of  a  public-minded  citizen,  interfered  both  earnestly  and  successfully  with  the  attempts  of 
certain  unscrupulous  parties  who  weighed  to  institute  iu  Maryland  various  outrages  against  the 
public  welfare  and  morals.  In  1897,  with  the  co-operation  of  another  prominent  citizen,  he 
went  to  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  the  legislature  was  then  in  session,  and 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  prevented  tlio  notorious  Gloucester  and  Guttenberg  track 
gamblers  from  opening  similar  places  iu  Baltimore  and  vicinity.  This  is  only  one  instance  of 
many  iu  which  Mr.  ]\L'itthai  has  stepped  out  of  a  private  life,  fully  occupied  by  his  immensu 
commercial  and  financial  interests,  to  conserve  the  public  welfare.  Mr.  Matthai  was  married 
November  15,  ISSii,  to  Alice  Bancroft,  second  daughter  of  William  II.  Joues,  of  the  mercantile 
house  of  Clark  &  Jones,  Baltimore.  Mr.  and  !Mrs.  j\Iatthai  have  six  children:  William 
Howard,  John  Clark,  Albert  Dilwarth,  Joseph  Fleming,  Alice  Bancroft,  and  Margaret  Jlatthai. 
Tho  family  reside  in  the  historic  homestead,  Lexington,  on  the  Ucisterstown  road  near  Pikes- 
ville,  purchased  by  ^Ir.  j\Iatthai  from  the  Hamilton  Caughey  estate.  This  mansion  was  built 
in  ITTJ  and  loceived  its  name  from  the  then  recently  fought  battle  of  Lexington.  For  some 
years  immediately  following  the  lievolutiouary  War,  tliis  fine  old  mansiou  was  a  favorite  ren- 
dezvous for  ollicers  of  the  jiatriot  army.  Mr.  Matthai  is  a  member  and  one  of  the  trustees  of 
tho  Arlington  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  and  Jlrs.  Matthai  is  a  member  of  the  First 
English  Lutheran  Clmrch.  Personally,  Mr.  Mattliai  is  a  man  of  tho  most  genial  aud  courteous 
manners.  Ho  may  bo  depended  upon  at  all  times  to  take  an  active  and  earnest  interest  iu  any 
effort  which  appeals  to  his  judgment  as  likely  to  result  beneficially  in  the  advancement  either 
of  sound  morality,  education,  or  the  fine  arts.  He  is  still  young  and  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
activities  and  usefulness — a  fine  type  of  the  progressive  ljusinc.=s  man  of  the  age,  repi'esenting 
a  jn'ogress  whose  purposes  are  beneficent  as  well  as  successful,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his 
talents  in  financial  and  commercial  enterprise  will  find  larger  scojic  with  tho  resultant  success 
which  his  many  friends  earnestly  wish  him. 
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WINFIELD  S.  SCHLEY. 

WiNFiELD  Scott  Schley,  Rear- Admiral  of  tlio  United  States  Navy,  victor  in  the  famous 
battle  with  the  Spanish  tleet  under  Admiral  Cervera  outside  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  and 
chief  of  the  Porto  Rico  Evacuation  Commission,  was  born  near  Frederick,  Md.,  October  9,  1S39. 
His  fatlier  was  John  T.  Schley,  who  saw  uaval  service  under  the  old  flag  in  the  War  of  1S12,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  residing  on  the  family  estates  in  Jlaryland.  The  Scliley  family  is 
an  old  one  in  the  South — the  name  being  derived  from  its  original  home,  Schleswig-on-the- 
Schley,  whence  certain  members  removed  to  Franco — and  the  earliest  representatives  in  Amer- 
ica, staunch  Huguenots  all,  emigrated  shortly  after  the  IJevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685.  One  of  the  family,  William  Schley,  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  l>3:2-3i,  and  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia  in  1S35-3T.  The  future  Admiral  was  named  for  another  famous  American 
hero,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  who,  at  the  time  of  our  subject's  birth,  was  stationed  in  Frederick 
ou  court-martial  duty.  From  earliest  youth  he  showed  notable  traces  of  the  high  qualities 
which  have  so  distinguished  bis  after  life.  He  was  not  only  a  leader  in  manly  sports — this 
seems  almost  a  commonplace  with  our  great  warriors— but,  spurred  by  a  laudable  ambition,  ho 
took  high  rank  in  nearly  evei-y  branch  of  study.  On  September  20,  1S56,  ho  was  aijpoiuted  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  from  Maryland,  and  four  years  later  was  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  fully  equip])ed  to  play  a  creditable  part  in  the  great  civil  strife  then  impend- 
ing. In  1861  he  was  promoted  to  master,  and  for  nearly  a  year  was  attached  to  the  frigate 
Potomac,  in  which  ho  cruised  in  Jlexican  waters,  witnessing  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  at- 
tempted cstabh-shment  of  the  empire  of  ^Maximilian  by  the  European  powers.  Early  in  ISOii  he 
was  ordered  to  the  steam  gunboat  Winona,  attached  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadi-on, 
under  command  of  Commodore  David  Glasgow  Farragut.  Like  that  other  great  hero  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Admiral  George  Pewey,  he  received  his  "baptism  of  fire"  in  that  un- 
precedented feat  of  naval  warfare,  the  forcing  of  the  passage  between  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  when,  as  has  been  well  said,  ''  the  detonation  of  over 
two  hundred  cannons  sounded  not  in  separate  explosions,  but  in  one  long  roar  and  thunder-peal 
as  though  the  very  ribs  of  nature  were  being  rent  asunder."  He  was  with  the  squadron 
through  all  the  battles  in  the  Mississippi  River,  serving  on  the  JTonougahcla  and  Richmond, 
and  before  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Federal  forces,  seeing  one  stronghold  after  stronghold 
surrender,  and  one  gunboat  or  mighty  ironclad  ram  after  another  float  down  on  the  current  a 
helpless  wreck  under  the  unerring  fire  of  the  terrible  Dahlgren  guns.  In  the  battle  below  New 
Orleans  the  Winona  performed  a  feat  which  had  had  no  rival  for  gallantry  and  cool-headed 
bearing  in  the  face  of  an  awful  fire.  Being  blocked  among  the  luilks  of  the  ruined  Confederate 
fleet,  she  found  herself  at  daylight  within  range  of  Fort  Jackson,  the  remainder  of  the  Federa- 
squadron  being  far  ahead.  The  first  few  shots  from  the  fort  wrought  dreadful  havoc  on  her 
decks,  sweeping  away  the  entire  crew,  save  one  of  her  forward  rifled  gun,  and,  still  holding  to 
her  course,  she  came  within  point-blank  range  of  St.  Philip.  At  this  juncture,  to  escape  total 
destruction,  she  prudently  headed  down  stream,  and,  repassing  all  the  batteries,  attained  a 
place  of  safety.  Only  two  years  later,  at  lilobilo,  did  Farragut  himself  rival  the  daring  of  this 
act.  In  ono  of  the  many  severe  skirmishes  in  the  river,  Scliley  won  special  mention  in  the 
report  of  the  commander  for  effecting  the  cutting  out  and  capture  under  heavy  fire  of  two 
schooners  bearing  supplies  to  the  Confederates.  On  December  1-t,  1S02,  he  engaged  with  a  field 
battery  near  Port  Hudson,  La.,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  engagements  leading  to  the 
capture  of  that  jilace,  from  JIarch  16,  to  July  0,  1S63.     He  received  his  commission  as  lieu- 
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tenant  on  July  10,  ISC:*.  From  ISGl  to  ISOO  he  was  executive  officer  of  tlio  steam  gunboat 
Waierce  of  the  Pacitic  squadron,  during  tliis  period  rendering  vahiable  service  in  suppressing 
an  insurrection  among  the  Chinese  coolies  in  the  Chiucha  guano  islands  oil  the  coast  of  Peru, 
and  landing  a  force  of  one  hundred  marines  to  protect  the  United  States  consulate  at  La 
Union,  Salvador,  which  had  been  threatened  with  destruction  during  the  revolution  of  ISGj. 
On  July  25,  1SG6,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-commander,  and  during  the  succeeding 
three  years  (18G7-G'j)  was  on  special  duty  at  the  United  States  jS'aval  Academy.  Then  after 
two  years  on  "waiting  duty,"  ho  was  detailed  commander  of  the  Benicia  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  taking  part  in  June,  U7l,  in  the  overthrow,  after  a  two  days'  fight,  of  the  rebel 
forces  defending  the  forts  ou  the  Suleo  River  iu  Corea.  His  high  linguistic  attainments  led  to 
his  appointment  as  head  of  the  department  of  Modern  Languages  at  Annapolis,  a  post  held  by 
liim  during  1873-76,  and  meantime,  on  June  10,  1S7-1,  he  was  promoted  to  tho  rank  of  com- 
mander. Four  years  on  tho  third-rate  cruiser  Essex  of  the  South  Atlantic  Sqyadron  followed 
his  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  iu  this  vessel  he  cruised  in  tho  neighborhood  of  tho  South 
Shetland  Islands  iu  search  of  a  missing  American  sealer,  and  rescued  a  shipwrecked  crew  on 
the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acuna  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Nearly  four  years  (18S0-S3)  in 
tho  office  of  lighthouse  inspector  followed,  and  then  Commander  Schley  was  detailed  to  com- 
mand one  of  tho  most  responsible  and  hazardous  expeditions  ever  undertaken  b^'  the  Navy 
Department.  In  June,  1881,  an  expedition  to  make  metorological,  magnetic,  auroral,  and 
general  scientific  observations  in  the  region  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  Grinnell  Land,  North 
America,  had  been  dispatched  from  the  United  States  under  command  of  Lieut.  Adolphus  W. 
Greely,  of  tho  5th  Cavalry,  acting  signal  officer  United  States  army.  The  party,  including 
twent.y-three  officers  and  privates  of  the  army,  sailed  in  tho  steam  whaler  Proteus,  with  direc- 
tions to  disembark  near  Cape  Sabine  at  about  79°  48'  north  latitude,  the  intersection  of  Kane 
Basin  and  Smith  Sound,  proceed  northward  on  sledges,  and  leave  the  ship  to  return  homo  for 
provisions  and  repairs,  and  to  bear  reports  of  certain  designated  observations  of  scientific  and 
geographical  interest.  The  programme  was  successfully  carried  out  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  War  Department,  and  under  date  August  25,  ISSl,  Lieuteuant  Greely  reported  that  all 
preparations  had  been  perfected  for  tho  push  northward  overland.  This  was  the  last  heard  of 
(lie  intrepid  little  band  for  nearly  two  years.  On  July  8,  1SS2,  a  relief  expedition  sailed  from 
St.  John's,  N.  F.,  in  charge  of  William  M.  Beebe,  on  the  steam  whaler  Neptune,  Capt. 
AVilliam  Sopp.  The  directions  were  to  attempt  the  passage  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  and,  if 
unsuccessful,  to  establish  caches  or  stores  of  provisions  at  points  previously  indicated  by  Lieu- 
tenant Greely.  All  went  well  until  July  29th,  when,  shortly  after  passing  Littleton  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Greenland  iu  Smith  Sound,  they  met  a  solid  ice-pack,  which  effectually  blt":kcd  all 
passage.  During  tho  next  forty  days  the  ship  fought  bravely  to  pierce  the  obstruction,  making 
six  unsuccessful  attempts  to  proceed  on  the  northerly  course,  and  actually  succeeding  in  ap- 
proaching Cape  Sabino;  but  then,  winter  approaching  rapidly,  she  was  obliged  to  turn  back. 
Another  expedition  left  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  on  Juno  29,  1S83,  in  the  two  steam  whalers  Proteus 
and  Vautic.  The  former  vessel,  under  direction  of  Lieut.  E.  A.  Gariington,  V.  S.  A.,  fought 
her  way  with  great  difficulty  to  Payer  Harbor,  near  Cape  Sabine,  but  tliero  on  July  23d  was 
crushed  in  tho  ice  pack  and  went  to  the  bottom.  All  hands  were  saved,  however,  and  a  largo 
part  of  tho  stores,  and  tho  crew,  taking  to  the  whale-boats,  incurred  liardshi|is  and  the  con- 
tinual dread  of  being  lost  until,  on  September  2d,  the  last  boat-load  was  picked  up  by  the  Vautic 
at  Ui)ernavik,  Greenland.  Tho  failure  of  these  two  well-equipped  expeditions  had  created  a 
widespread  anxiety  through  the  country  about  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Greely  and  his  com- 
panions, and  the  sentiment  was  universal  that  an  etYort  must  speedily  bo  made  for  tlieir  relief. 
Accordingly,  early  in  1884,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  empowering  the  President  to  fit 
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out  an  expedition,  and  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  tlio  Navy,  acting  in  concert,  linally  agreed 
to  select  some  capable  naval  officer  to  command  it.  The  result  was  that  on  February  IS,  ISSi, 
Hon.  William  E.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  the  jS'avy,  addreissed  a  letter  of  orders  to  Commander 
Suhley,  apprising  hiui  of  his  appointment  to  the  post,  and  continuing:  "You  will  make  imme- 
diate and  full  preparation  for  the  performance  of  your  duties.  You  will  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Lieutenant  Greoly's  voyage  to  Lady  Franklin  Sound  in  ISSl,  and  of  the  attempts 
to  relieve  him  in  18S2  and  1S$3,  incidentally  familiarizing  yourself  with  the  whole  subject  of 
Arctic  exploring  and  relief  expeditions.  You  will  examine  the  Thetis  and  Bear,  and  all  other 
ships  which  may  bo  designed  for  the  expedition,  and  co-operate  with  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  in 
strengthening  and  equipping  them,  giving  particular  attention  to  all  the  special  articles  of 
outfit  necessary  in  Arctic  voyaging.  .  .  .  You  will  also  consider  and  assist  in  the  selection  of 
the  subordinate  officers  and  the  enlistment  of  tliecrew;  and  .  .  .  you  will  from  time  to  time 
make  to  the  Department  all  suggestions  and  recommendations  which  may  occur  to  you  as  use- 
ful or  important."'  Later,  on  April  iTth,  Secretary  Chandler  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  of  s25,000  for  the  rescue  of  Greely,  or  for  any  information  as  to  his  whereabouts,  open 
for  competition  by  all  persons  not  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  with  the  result  that  a 
number  of  whalers  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  quest.  The  expedition  consisted  of  three 
remodelled  steam  whalers,  the  Tlietis,  Lieut.  Uriel  Scbrce,  Bear,  Lieut.  William  H.  Emory,  Jr., 
and  Alert,  Commander  George  W.  Coffin.  The  final  instructions  to  Commander  Schley,  issued 
on  April  21st,  indicate  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  "No  detailed  instructions  will 
be  given  you,"  they  read.  "Full  confidence  is  felt  that  you  have  both  the  capacity  and  the 
courage,  guided  by  discretion,  necessary  to  do  all  that  can  be  required  of  you  by  the  Department 
or  the  nation  for  the  rescue  of  your  imperiled  countrymen."  Schley  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  Thetis,  amid  enthusiastic  popular  demonstrations,  on  May  1,  lSS-1,  reaching  St.  John's, 
N.  F.,  on  May  9th,  and  putting  lo  sea,  bound  for  Disco,  Greenland,  on  the  12th.  Although 
meeting  with  the  usual  difficulties  of  Arctic  navigation,  and  being  .several  times  seriously 
impeded  by  the  ice  pack,  the  Thetis  proved  equal  to  every  emergency,  and  under  the  hands  of 
her  skilful  commander  made  the  voyage  without  serious  mishap.  On  June  22d,  she  made 
Payer  Harbor,  where  in  the  previous  year  the  Proteus  had  been  wrecked,  and  there  found  and 
examined  the  cairn  containing  records  of  the  Greely  party.  The  various  documents,  rehears- 
ing their  adventures  during  nearly  two  years — how  that  they  "had  marked  out  the  interior  of 
Grinnell  l^and  and  followed  the  northern  shore  of  Greenland,  reclaiming  for  America  the 
honor  of  '  farthest  north  " "' — concluded  with  an  entr\-  under  date  October  21,  1SS3:  "Jly  party 
is  now  permanently  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  neck  of  land  which  connects  the 
wi-eck  cache  cove  or  bay  and  the  one  to  its  west.  Distant  about  equally  from  Cape  Sabine  and 
Cocke<l  Hat  Island.  All  well.  A.  W.  Greely."  Immediately  on  reading  this  memorable 
story  Schley  dispatched  the  cutter  of  the  Thetis  with  Lieutenant  Colwell,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  party  of  the  wrecked  I'roteus,  to  locate  Iho  camp  thus  mentioned.  Late  in  the  evening 
they  rounded  the  promontory  of  Cape  Sabine  and  rcade  for  tho  cove  four  miles  further  on.  As 
they  approached  tlie  spot,  high  above  tho  sea  on  a  rocky  crest,  they  descried  the  figure  of  a 
man.  In  all  haste  they  made  to  laud,  the  stranger  approaching  to  meet  tiiem.  Lieutenant 
Colwell  was  the  first  on  shore,  and  learned  that  this  was  Private  Francis  Long  of  the  9th 
Infantry,  who  informed  him  that  seven  of  the  party,  inchiding  Greely,  still  survived.  Their 
camp  was  found,  a  wretched  tent,  which  the  storm  had  shortly  before  beaten  down  on  their 
heads,  and  the  six  sulfering  men  within  wore  unable  to  command,  among  them,  sufficient 
strength  to  repair  tho  damage;  only  Long  seemed  able  to  walk.  Evidently  relief  had  come 
none  too  soon,  for  tho  survivors  of  the  expedition  had  lioen  eking  out  a  wretched  existence  for 
weeks  on  tho  few  shrimps  Long  had  succeeded  in  gathering,  and  a  nauseous  jelly  made  from 
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boiling  down  strijis  of  their  sealskin  clothing.     As  soon  as  it  seemed  best  in  the  judgment  of  \ 

the  surgeon  they  were  removed  on  board  the  Thetis,  with  their  records,    instruments,  and  ' 

meagre  possessions.     The  bodies  of  nine  of  the  party,  who  had  been  buried  near  the  camp,  and  ' 

of  another  who  had  died  a  few  days  previous,  were  also  brought  to  the  ship  for  transportation  ', 

to  America.     Horrible  to  say,  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  from  several  of  them  the  flesh  \ 

had  been  cut  away;  evidently  some  of  the  wretched  survivors  had  sunk  to  cannibalism  in  their  i 

desperate  need  of  food.     Immediately  everything  was  on  board,  the  Thetis  headed  tor  home,  i 

and,  in  company  with  the  Bear  and  Ahrt,  reached  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  where  an  enthusiastic 
reception  was  accorded  them  on  July  ICth.     From  this  point  Commander  Schley  telegraphed  a  ; 

full  report  of  the  expedition  and  its  successful  issue  to  Secretary  Chandler,  who  answered  next  ] 

day :  "  Receive  my  congratulations  and  thanks  for  yourself  and  your  whole  command  for  your  j 

prudence,  perseverance,  and  courage  in  lenchiug  our  dead  and  dying  countrymen."     In  recog-  | 

nition  of  his  success  in  achieving  what  two  well-equipped  expeditions  had  alread}'  failed  to  do,  \ 

and  in  positively  refusing  to  turn  back  in  the  face  of  grave  difQculties,  when  earnestly  urged  ! 

by  his  officers.  Commander  Schlej-  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  Congress.     Also  a  broad  terri-  j 

tory,  lying  within  TS°-SO°  north  latitude,  between  Arthur  Laud  and  EllesmereLand,  was  named,  \ 

in  his  honor,  "Schlej'Land."    In  collaboration  with  Prof.  J.  R.  Soley,  U.  S.  N.,  Schley  wrote  an  j 

account  of  this  expedition,  under  the  title,  "The  Rescue  of  Greely  "  (ISSo).  In  1SS5  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Arthur  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  iSaval  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  and, 
by  President  Cleveland's  reappointment,  held  the  oflice,  in  all,  for  fivo  years  (18So-S9),  being 
meantime,  in  March,  1S8S,  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Resigning  in  1SS9,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  cruiser  Baltimore,  which,  in  1S90,  was  detailed  to  carry  back  to 
Sweden  the  remains  of  the  famous  naval  architect  and  inventor,  John  Ericsson.  For  this 
service,  itself  considered  an  honor  at  home  and  abroad,  Cajitaiu  Schley  received  a  gold  medal 
from  the  hands  of  King  Oscar.  Later  he  was  ordered  with  his  ship  to  the  Pacific  squadron, 
and  there  in  1S91,  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  Chili,  was  called  on  to  deal  with  the  authorities 
in  the  matter  of  the  murder  of  some  of  his  seamen  by  a  band  of  ruffians.  His  conduct  at  this 
time  was  firm  but  courteous,  and  achieved  a  satisfactory  end,  with  the  expressed  approval  of 
the  Navy  Department,  without  increasing  the  already  great  strain  in  the  relations  of  Chili  and 
the  United  States.  From  March,  lSO-2,  to  March,  1895,  he  was  again  lighthouse  inspector, 
and  after  that  until  October,  1S95,  was  chief  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey.  He  was 
then  in  command  of  the  cruiser  Neiv  York  until  ^Lirch,  1S9T,  and  for  another  year  chairman 
of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  being  in  February,  1S9S,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  commodore.  The 
imminent  outbreak  of  tho  Spanish  War  caused  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  squadron 
assembling  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  consisting  of  tho  cruiser  Brooklyn,  flagship,  the  battle- 
shi]is  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  and  tho  armored  cruisers  J\Ii>ineaj}oIis  and  St.  Paul,  with 
several  colliers  and  dispatch  boats.  It  was  generally  designated  as  the  "  Flyiug  Squadron," 
and,  at  first,  was  supposed  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  intercept  the  fleet  of  Spanish  torpedo-boats 
reported  on  the  way  across  tho  Atlantic,  an  action  which,  as  was  popularly  expected,  would 
precii)itato  hostilities.  It  was,  however,  held  in  readiness  for  nearly  two  months,  \\  hich  was 
over  three  weeks  after  the  departure  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
under  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Sampson.  Finally,  on  May  13th,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  that  the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Cervera,  had  been  reported  at  Martinique  in  tho 
Windward  Islands,  the  "Flying  Squadron"  set  sail  for  tho  southern  coast  of  Cuba.  Later  the 
Spaniards  were  reported  at  the  island  of  Curacao,  but  for  days  thereafter  successfully  eluded 
all  scouts  sent  to  observe  them.  In  default  of  definite  information  regarding  the  movements  of 
tho  enemy,  Schley  followed  the  original  orders  and  proceeded  to  blockade  tho  harbor  of  Cien- 
fuegos,  Cuba,  where  all  authorities  had  agreed  Cervera  must  inevitably  put  in  to  laud  the 
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munitioDs  and  supplies  supposedly  iutended  for  Havana.  On  departing  from  Hampton  Roads 
Commodore  Schley  bad  been  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Sampson,  to  whom  had  been  allotted 
the  task  of  maintaining  strict  blockade  on  the  harbors  of  Cuba,  and  on  i\Iay  I'Jth  lie  received 
from  that  officer  a  letter  of  instructions,  in  course  of  which  he  said:  "I  am  of  the  opinion  tliat 
the  best  chance  to  capture  these  ships  will  bo  to  hold  the  two  points,  Cienfuegos  and  Havana, 
with  all  the  force  wo  can  muster.  If  later  it' should  develop  that  these  vessels  are  at  Santiago, 
we  can  then  assemble  off  that  port  the  ships  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  completely  block- 
ade it.  Until  we,  then,  receive  more  positive  information  we  shall  continue  to  hold  Havana  and 
Cienfuegos."  Accordingly,  he  layoff  Cienfuegos  from  the  19th  tothe24thof  Jilay,  beinguuwill- 
iug  to  attempt  an  entrance  of  the  harbor  on  an  uncertainty,  and  unable  to  laud  scouts  and  spies, 
owing  to  the  heavy  surf.  Finally,  on  the  latter  date,  Commander  JlcCalla  of  the  Marhlehead 
succeeded  in  establishing  communication  with  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  having  received 
definite  information  that  the  Spanish  squadron  was  not  in  the  harbor,  Commodore  Schley  at 
once  gave  the  command  to  repair  to  Santiago.  He  was  still  unwilling  to  trust  the  statement 
that  Cervera  had  actually  put  into  that  port,  and  hence  made  cautious  progress  in  order  to 
allow  the  slower  vessels  to  keep  dose  to  the  others,  and  thus  be  ready  to  meet  with  his  entire 
force  any  unexpected  move  of  the  enemy.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  location  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  further  increased  by  the  statements  of  several  American  scouts,  to  the  effect  that  they 
liad  cruised  outside  the  harbor  of  Santiago  for  days  without  seeing  anything  of  it.  Many  com- 
petent authorities  also  protested  loudly  that  Admiral  Cervera  was  too  old  a  warrior  to  be  caught 
in  such  a  trap  as  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  with  its  narrow  outlet,  must  certainly  prove.  After 
two  days  of  leisurely  sailing  Schley  caliled  the  Navy  Department  of  his  arrival  at  the  mooted 
point,  and  his  firm  conviction  that  the  Spaniards  were  within.  On  the  29tli,  he  announced  that 
they  had  been  certainly  located,  in  the  memorable  woi'ds:  "I  have  them  safely  bottled  up; 
they  will  never  get  home."  The  first  active  hostilities  off  this  port  were  on  ]\Iay  31st,  when  the 
Massachusetts,  loiva,  and  New  Orleans  engaged  the  shore  batteries  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  exact  location  and  testing  their  strength.  None  of  tho  Americans  was  injured. 
On  tho  following  day  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Samp.son  assumed  command  of  the  combined  fleets 
of  sixteen  war-vessels,  and  then  began  the  tedious  though  eventful  blockade  of  one  month  and 
two  days.  In  the  mean  time  an  American  army  under  command  of  Gen.  William  R.  Shaffer 
had  begun  the  land  campaign  against  Santiago,  and,  by  a  steady  advance  of  the  lines  around 
the  beleaguered  city,  made  it  evident  that  capitulation  was  a  matter  of  time  merely.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  Admiral  Cervera  determined  to  act  upon  repeated  orders  from  Madrid 
and  take  his  fleet  to  Havana,  and  on  tho  morning  of  Sunday,  July  3d,  in  broad  daylight, 
steamed  through  the  narrow  channel  of  the  harbor  at  full  sjieed.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  mis- 
informed by  his  scouts,  who,  mistaking  the  great  fleet  of  American  transports  oft'  Guantanamo 
for  tho  body  of  the  warships,  had  reported  the  westerly  course  the  safest  to  follow.  This  error 
was  fatal,  for  even  assuming  the  higher  speed  qualities  of  tho  Spanish  ships,  the  Americans 
lost  no  time  with  their  vastly  superior  marksmanship  to  quickly  annihilate  this  advantage.  By 
tho  disposition  of  tho  Navy  Department,  Admiral  Sampson  had  been  placed  in  supremo  com- 
mand of  the  combined  squadrons  off'  Santiago,  superseding  Schley,  but  the  credit  of  this  famous 
victory  will  over  bo  jointly  theirs:  to  tho  former,  because  of  the  splendid  discipline  maintained 
and  tho  ininuto  directions,  covering  all  possible  emergencies,  given  to  each  commanding  officer; 
to  tho  latter,  because  of  his  coolness  and  promptitude  in  action  when  the  absence  of  his  chief 
left  him  responsible  for  any  outcome.  At  S:io  on  that  memorable  morning  Sampson  displayed 
on  tho  signal-mast  of  the  Kew  York  the  signal,  "Disregard  tho  movements  of  tho  commander- 
in-chief,"  and  steamed  eastward  to  Siboney.  Scarcely  three  hours  later  the  first  Spanish  ship 
emerged  from  the  b.iy  and  turned  rapidly  to  the  west.     Instantly  Schley  displayed  the  necessary 
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signals  on  tlio  Brooklyn — "Clear  ship  for  action,"  "Close  action,"  and  "The  enemy  is  cscapiu^; 
to  tlio  westwaiJ  " — and  the  giant  battle-ships  Oregon,  Indiana,  and  7cj;«.s  wheeled  into  line, 
firing  continuously  and  with  terrible  precision.  The  Brooklyn,  having  been  placed  ou  the 
extreme  westerly  extremity  of  the  vast  crescent  of  blockading  ships,  found  herself  at  this  junc- 
ture in  an  awkward  position ;  for  steaming  forward  to  meet  the  enemy,  proceeding  west  by 
south  and  then  almost  due  west,  slie  came' into  a  position  to  "blanket "  the  fire  of  the  American 
sliips,  then  ako  changing  to  a  westerly  course,  and  at  the  same  time  was  at  no  advantage  with 
her  own  guns.  Instant  decision  was  then  necessar}-  to  avoid  interfering  in  any  way  or  cutting 
off  the  fire  of  our  vessels,  as  would  liave  occurred  had  she  turned  toward  the  Spanish  fleet  now 
directly  approaching  her.  Turning  outward,  therefore,  more  toward  the.  ea^t,  she  Jeft  the 
enemy's  ships  completely  unmasked  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  American  squadron,  and, 
this  masterly  maua-'uvro  completed,  she  resumed  her  place  in  the  lead,  with  the  result  that 
within  thirty  minutes  from  tlie  opening  of  the  fight  four  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  driven 
ashore,  on  fire,  and  riddled  with  projectiles,  each  one  of  them  being  but  a  little  forward  of  the 
Brooklyn's  beam  as  it  turned  toward  the  beach.  Signals  were  made  from  Schley's  flagship 
until  the  halyards  were  shot  away,  and  then  the  Meyers'  army  code  flashed  the  needful  orders 
to  the  fast-following  battle-ships.  The  Spanish  ships,  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Ahnirante 
Oqiundo,  and  Viscaya  were  put  hors  de  cornhut  within  twenty  miles  of  Santiago,  and  the 
Cristobal  Colon,  persisting  in  the  clTort  to  escape,  was  run  aground  forty  miles  further  to  the 
west,  being  captured  at  1:15  P.jr.  At  this  time  she  was  closely  followed  by  the  Brooklyn,  with 
the  Oregon  and  Texas  in  the  rear.  In  the  fight  nearly  forty  projectiles  struck  the  Brooklyn's 
hull,  although  no  serious  damage  was  incurred,  and  the  only  American  killed,  Yeoman  G.  H. 
Ellis,  was  one  of  her  crew.  AYith  that  strange  perversity,  so  often  and  so  unjustly  inclining 
bureau  officials  to  underrate  the  services  of  really  capable  officers,  Schley's  masterly  manceuvro 
at  the  opening  of  the  battle  was  misconstrued  as  an  evidence  of  incompetence  and  of  (jualities 
even  more  discreditable,  but  a  commission,  specially  ajipoiuted  to  investigate  the  charge,  not 
only  compiletely  cleared  him  but  also  added  the  highest  tribute  to  his  coolness,  sound  judgment, 
and  masterly  seamanship.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  action  of  his  was  the  "crucial  and  deciding 
feature  of  the  combat  and  of  the  most  decided  advantage,"  as  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
chart  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  illustrate  the  positions  and  movements  of  the 
Ajnerican  ships.  Admiral  Schley,  with  the  noble  qualities  of  the  seasoned  warrior  and  chival- 
rous gentleman,  made  but  one  comment  ou  the  whole  affair,  in  which  so  large  a  part  of  the 
credit  was  clearly  his:  "There  is  glory  enough  for  all."  Admiral  Schley  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Porto  Rico  Evacuation  Commission,  his  associates  being  Major-Genorals  Jolm 
K.  Brotjke  and  W.  \V.  Gordon.  By  joint  action  of  Congress  he  was  in  1899  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Itear-xVdmiral.  Admiral  Schley  was  married,  September  10,  1SG3,  to  j\Iiss  Anne  Eebecca 
Franklui  of  Annapolis,  JId.,  who  was  in  her  day  a  recognized  belle  at  both  State  and  National 
cajiifals.  Ho  has  two  sons,  Frank  Schley,  in  the  army,  and  Dr.  Winfield  S.  Schley,  Jr.,  a 
practising  physician  of  Now  York  City,  and  one  daughter,  Yirginia. 
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